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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers 

Volume  43  — 1921 

A ''OLUJME  43  contains  the  papers  and  addresses  presented  at  the 
Spring  and  Annual  Meetings  of  The  American  Society  of 
^Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  year  1921,  the  discussion  thereon  and 
important  addresses.  In  selecting  the  material  published  in  the 
present  volume,  the  intention  has  been  to  include  all  of  the  papers 
possessing  permanent  reference  value.  A  number  dealing  more  par- 
ticularly with  industrial  and  economic  matters  and  whose  interest 
and  value  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  timeliness  of  their 
presentation  have  been  omitted,  but  are  listed  in  the  index. 

EDWIN  S.  CARMAN 

Edwin  S.  Carman  was  born  in  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio,  in  1878. 
His  high-school  and  business  education  was  supplemented  by  special 
instruction  and  studies  in  engineering  at  the  Central  Manual  Train- 
ing School  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

He  began  his  work  in  the  shop  of  the  Sun  Oil  Compan}^,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  four  years  later  entered  the  engineering  field 
with  the  American  ^Machine  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  after  two  years 
in  the  engineering  department,  and  while  with  the  company  he 
designed  a  complete  line  of  electric  traveling  and  special  forge-shop 
cranes  and  hoists,  lAWct  rotators,  wire-fence  nuichiniuy,  rolling-mill 
equipment,  etc.  In  11)08  this  company  was  consolidated  witli  the 
Johnston  and  Jennings  Company,  of  Cli^veland,  Ohio,  and  ^Mr. 
Carman  was  appointfvl  chief  (Migineer  and  manager  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  macliine  department. 

The  Osix)rn  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an 
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old-established  and  well-known  house,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  wire,  bristle  and  fiber  brushes  and  wheels,  hardware  specialties, 
foundry  suppUes  and  equipment,  early  recognized  the  possibiUties 
of  making  foundry  molds  by  machine  power  and  decided  to  enter 
this  promising  field.  In  1908,  Mr.  Carman  was  engaged  by  this 
company  to  design,  manufacture  and  build  up  a  complete  Une  of 
foundry  molding  machines,  the  details  of  manufacture  in  regard  to 
workmanship  equal  to  that  of  the  machine-tool  industry. 

In  1913  Mr.  Carman  became  directly  associated  with  the 
Osbom  Manufacturing  Company  as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  en- 
gineering and  manufacture  of  the  machine  division,  and  in  1916 
he  was  elected  secretary  and  appointed  works  manager  of  both  the 
machine  and  brush  divisions  of  the  company. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Foundry  Molding  Machines 
and  Pattern  Equipment  and  a  contributor  of  papers  on  the  art  of 
machine  molding. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Carman  has  been  prominent  in  the 
activities  of  engineering  societies.  After  serving  it  in  several  capa- 
cities, he  was  elected  President  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society, 
and  completed  his  service  in  this  office  in  Jime  1920.  He  was  first 
chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Section  of  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  which  was  authorized  in  December  1918. 
Mr.  Carman  was  a  member  of  the  A.S.M.E.  Committee  on  Aims 
and  Organization  and  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  C,  which  dealt 
with  relations  of  the  mechanical  engineers  to  other  engineers. 
He  was  one  of  the  Society's  representatives  on  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee.  This  Committee  is  representative  of  the  A.S.C.E., 
A.I.M.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  and  A.I.E.E.  and  as  a  result  of  the  activity 
he  displayed  in  the  work  of  this  Committee  he  was  selected  as  its 
spokesman  to  address  the  joint  meeting  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  the  several  societies  which  met  at  Chicago  in  April 
1920.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  A.S.M.E.  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  Conference  on  June  3-4,  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  The  Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties. In  December  1919,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  A.S.M.E. 
Committee  on  Local  Sections,  with  a  seat  on  the  Coimcil.  Mr. 
Carman  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
since  his  election  to  membership  in  1917,  and  has  also  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  local  and 
state  engineering  organizations  as  well  as  to  participate  in  the 
national  federation  development. 
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THE  SPRING  MEETING 

Chicago,  111.,  May  23  to  26 

The  attendance  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  May  23  to  26,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  Spring 
Meeting,  the  total  registration  being  1235  members  and  guests.  The 
program  consisted  of  fourteen  sessions  with  numerous  committee 
meetings  and  plant  visits.  The  first  morning  was  devoted  to  regis- 
tration and  to  the  Council  Meeting,  the  Business  Session  being 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  following  days  the  mornings  were 
devoted  to  professional  sessions  and  the  afternoons  to  plant  visits. 
Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  Session  on  Training  in  the 
Industries. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Section  and  the  President  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers, with  the  officers  of  the  Society,  greeted  members  at  the 
convention.  An  informal  dance  was  held  Wednesday  evening. 
Special  attention  was  accorded  the  ladies  attending  the  convention 
in  the  form  of  tours  to  the  Marshall  Field  store  and  to  the  Field 
Museum,  while  on  Wcdncsda\',  following  an  automobile  ride  through 
the  residential  section  of  Chicago,  they  were  guests  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hunt. 

The  plants  visited  l)y  nienibors  of  the  Convention  included  the 
Fisk  Street  Station  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  C()nij)aDy,  Illinois  Stec^l  Company,  Penns^-lvania  Ter- 
minal, Crane  Company,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago  !Mill  and 
Lumber  Company,  Western  Electric  Company,  Pullman  Com- 
pany, Chicago  Underwriters  La])oratory  and  the  Yellow  Cab  Manu- 
facturing Coin})any. 

Technical  features  of  the  meeting  inclu<led  the  Fuel  Session  on 
Tuesday  morning  at  which  six  papers  were  presented,  and  the  Man- 
agement Session  at  which  was  presented  the  report  of  the  work  of 
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the  Executive  Committe  during  the  first  year  of  the  organization 
of  the  management  division.  Robert  Thurston  Kent  presented  a 
progress  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  Management  Terminology. 
These  reports  were  followed  by  the  presentation  of  three  papers  on 
the  subject  of  management. 

At  the  first  General  Session  were  presented  papers  on  power 
plant  subjects  which  were  quite  extensively  discussed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  a  session  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  training  for  the  industries. 

There  was  a  session  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  engi- 
neering problems  of  Chicago  involved  in  the  transportation  and 
terminal  questions.  F.  K.  Copeland,  President  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  presided  at  this  meeting. 

At  the  second  General  Session  a  number  of  papers  on  general 
subjects  were  presented.  The  papers  by  R.  S.  Johnston  and  W.  M. 
White  were  productive  of  considerable  discussion.  The  Power 
Test  Codes  Committee  held  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  proposed  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test  Codes  on  general 
construction,  reciprocating  steam  engines  and  evaporating  appa- 
ratus. The  first  two  codes  were  adopted  with  such  sUght  verbal 
changes  as  the  Committee  might  find  were  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  consistency.  The  third  code  was  referred  back  to  the  individual 
committee  having  it  in  charge  for  consideration  at  the  conference 
to  be  held  later  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers. 

Four  widely  discussed  papers  were  presented  at  the  Railroad 
Session;  and  at  the  Materials  Handling  Session,  the  subject  for  its 
first  meeting  was  the  importance  of  machinery  and  its  intelligent 
use  in  building  roads.  The  Forest  Products  Session  was  arranged 
by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  newly  formed  Forest  Products 
Division. 

At  the  Power  Session  two  papers  on  the  subject  of  power  in 
the  Middle  West  were  presented. 

Prior  to  the  convention  the  Society  visited  McCook  Field  on 
May  21.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  plan  instituted  by  the  new 
Aeronautics  Division  of  the  Society  to  develop  the  interest  of  the 
membership  and  the  engineering  profession  in  general  in  the  na- 
tional aviation  poUcy  both  governmental  and  commercial.  The 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  also  participated  in  this  visit. 
The  Air  Service  had  prepared  an  elaborate  program  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 
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Subsequent  to  the  convention  about  forty  members  went  to 
Rock  Island  joining  with  some  sixty  engineers  from  the  Tri-Cities 
Section  for  the  events  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  The  events 
commenced  with  an  inspection  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal  which 
was  followed  by  a  luncheon,  after  which  the  opening  session  of  the 
Ordnance  Division  was  held.  A  program  of  five  technical  papers 
w^as  presented.  In  the  evening  the  members  attended  a  dinner 
served  at  the  Hotel  Blackhawk. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  Chicago  Meeting  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Chicago  Committee  made  up  of  Robert 
W.  Hunt,  Honorary  Chairman,  Herbert  S.  Philbrick,  Chairman, 
James  D.  Cunningham,  Secretary,  Melville  S.  Fhnn,  Treasurer, 
David  Lofts,  P.  Albert  Poppenhusen,  Arthur  L.  Rice  and  Edward  P. 
Rich. 


PROGRAM 

Monday  Morning,  May  23 
Council  IMeeling. 
Meeting  of  Main  Cornniittee  on  Power  Test  Codes. 


Monday  Afternoon 

Meeting  of  Power  Test  Codes  Committee  on  Stx^am  Turbines. 
Business  Meeting. 

On  the  Orcanization  of  an  Engineering  Society,  Morris  L.  Cooke.' 
Proposed  New  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

Reports  of  Conunittees  on  Technical  Nomenclature,  on  Steel  Holler  Chains, 
and  on  the  Standard  Tonnage  Basis  for  Refrigeration. 


Monday  Evening 
Informal  Reception. 

Tuesday  Morning,  May  24 

Meeting  of  Local  Sections  Conuiiittee. 

Meeting  of  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

Local  Secti(ms  ConfereiK-e. 

'   Published  in  Mkchanral  Engim'.eri.vg,  May  1921. 
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SIMULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 
FUEL 

Recobdinq  Ash-Pit  Loss  From  Chain-Grate  Stokers,  E.  G.  Bailey. 

Boiler  Tests  with  Pulverized  Coal,  Henry  Kreisinger  and  John 
Blizard. 

Limitations  op  Mechanical  Stokers  Utilizing  Mid-West  Coals, 
E.  H.  Tenney. 

Capacity  and  Efficiency  Limitations  of  Stokers  Using  Mid-west 
Coals,  John  E.  Wilson. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Subject  of  Smoke  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
General  Health  op  the  Community,  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson. 

Latest  Requirements  op  the  City  of  Chicago  in  Furnace  Design 
WITH  Special  Reference  to  Hand-Fired  Boilers  and  Limits  of  Each  De- 
sign, Frank  Chambers. 

MACHINE   SHOP  PRACTICE 

Influence  of  the  Automobile  on  the  Machine  Tool  Industry  in 
General,  F.  K.  Hendrickson.^ 

Influence  of  the  Automobile  on  Gear  Cutting  and  Gear  Cutting 
Machinery,  Henry  J.  Eberhardt.^ 

The  Relation  of  Power  Presses  and  Dies  to  the  Automobile 
Industry,  Henry  J.  Hinde.^ 

Influence  of  the  Automobile  on  Lathe  Practice,  R.  E.  Flanders.* 

Fundamentals  of  Interchangeable  Manufacture,  C.  B.  Lord. 

MANAGEMENT 

Progress  Report  of  Management  Division  Executive  Committee. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Management  Terminology. 
Graphical  Methods,  W.  C.  Marshall. 
Industrial  Waste,  L.  W.  Wallace. 

GENERAL 

Capacity  Tests  op  Dry-Vacuum  Pumps  by  the  Low-Pressure  Nozzle, 
Snowden  B.  Redfield. 

Report  Upon  Efficiency  Tests  of  a  30,000-kw.  Steam  Turbine, 
H.  B.  Reynolds. 

Titeaday  Afternoon 

Session  on  Training  for  the  Industries. 

What  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  Is  Doinw  and  In- 
tends TO  Do  IN  Industrial  Education,  H.  C.  Smith.^ 

The  Engineering  Industries  and  Education,  D.  C.  Jackson  and 
M.  W.  Alexander.* 

General  Education  and  the  Engineering    Profession,  II.  E.  Milcs^ 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  August  1921. 

•  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  June  1921. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  May  25 
SIMVLTANEOUS    SESSIONS 

CHICAGO 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Chicago  as  Mid-Interior  Rail- 
Water  Gateway,  J.  R.  Bil)bins. 

Factors  in  Terminal  Capacity  and  Development: 

Development  of  Air  Rights  in  Connection  with  City  Freight 
Houses,  E.  J.  Noonan. 

Mechanical  Plan  for  IModern  Types  of  Local  Freight  Houses  for 
Large  C-enters,  J.  D'Ksposito,  E.  H.  Ix^c  and  Harwood  Frost. 

Freight  Movement  by  IMotor  Trucks  —  Viewpoint  of  Carrier  and 
Public,  Hugh  E.  Young. 

Freight  Tunnel  System  as  a  Terminal  Distribution  Agency, 
J.  R.  Bibbins  and  E.  J.  Noonan. 

Terminal  Unification,  J.  H.  Rrinkerhoff. 
The  Function  of  the  Terminal  Siryey,  J.  R.  Bibbins. 

Relation  of  Steam  Roads  to  Rapid  Transit  Development,  Bion 
J.  Aniold. 

GENERAL 

Investigation  of  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting  Blowpipes, 
R.  S.  Johnston. 

Interpretation  of  Boiler-Water  Analyses,  J.  R.  McDermet. 

The  Hydraucone  Regainer,  Its  Development  and  Applications 
IN   Hydroelectric   Plants,    W.    M.   White. 

POWER   TEST    CODES 

Discussion  of  Proposed  Power  Test  Codes  on  CJeneral  Instructions,  Re- 
ciprocating Steam  JOngiiies  and  J^]vaporating  Apparatus. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

Conference  of  vStudent  Brandies. 

Meeting  of  StancUiig  Coinniittee  on  Professional  Divisions. 

Wednesday  Evening 
Informal  Dance. 

Thursday  Morning ,  May  2C> 

SIMULTANEOUS    SESSIONS 

IIATLROAD 

Advanta<;es  of  Lmjci:  Fuhight  Locomotives,  I^auticulauly  the  2-10-2 
Type,  All)crt  F.  Stucbiniz;. 

The   Deskix  of   LAii(;i:  Locomotives,   ^L   1L   H;iic;. 

Necessity  for  Impuovements  in  Desk^n  and  Operation  of  Pkesent- 
Day  Locomotives,  IL  W.  Snyder. 
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MATERIALS  HANDLING 

Planning  and  Orqanizinq  a  Road  Job  for  Mechanical  Handling 
OP  Materials,  C.  D.  Curtis.^ 

RoAD-CoNSTRUcnoN  PLANTS,  B.  H.  Piepmeier> 

Mechanical  Needs,  in  Highway-Construction  Machinery,  R.  C. 
Marshall,  Jr.^ 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  Paper  Industry  of  America  Dependent  Upon  a  Permanent 
Wood  Supply,  Hugh  P.  Baker. 

POWER 

Location  and  Distribution  of  Central  Station  Power  in  the  Middle 
West,  W.  L.  Abbott. 

Future  Power  Development  in  the  Middle  West,  C.  W.  Place. 

Thursday  Afternoon 
MOTION    PICTURES 

Modern  Concrete  Road  Construction,  with  explanatory  remarks, 
by  E.  H.  lichtenberg. 

Methods  and  Machinery  Used  in  Constructing  and  Maintaining 
Earth,  Gravel,  Macadam,  and  Rigid-Surface  Roads,  with  explanatory  re- 
marks, by  William  Ord. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
New  York,  December  5  to  9,  1921.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
situation  in  the  engineering  industries,  the  registration  was  1854, 
comparing  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years. 

The  program  was  arranged  so  that  professional  sessions  were 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday  with  an 
all-day  business  meeting  on  Wednesday. 

Of  the  nineteen  professional  sessions  nine  were  conducted  by 
the  new  Professional  Divisions. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Local  Sections  Delegates  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  forty-four  local  sections,  and  besides  consid- 
ering organization  problems  of  the  local  sections,  it  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  time  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Society. 
At  the  business  meeting  the  new  constitution  and  two  amendments 

^  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  June  1921. 
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to  the  present  Constitution  were  considered.  It  was  voted  to  refer 
the  amendments  relating  to  the  voting  of  Junior  members  and  the 
mechanism  of  amending  the  Constitution  to  the  membership  by 
letter  ballot,  and  the  proposed  contsitution  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
stitution'  and  By-Laws  Committee  for  further  revision.  The  first 
award  of  the  A.S.M.E.  medal  was  made  to  Hjalmar  G.  Carlson 
for  his  invention  and  part  in  the  production  of  20,000,000  Mark  III 
drawn-steel  booster  casings  used  principally  as  a  component  of 
75-mm.  high-explosive  shells,  but  also  extensively  in  gas  shells  and 
bombs.  The  annual  prizes  for  best  papers  were  also  presented  at 
this  session.  The  Junior  Prize  was  awarded  to  S.  Logan  Kerr,  for 
his  paper  on  the  Moody  Ejector  Turbine,  and  Student  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  Karl  H.  White  for  his  paper  on  Forces  in  Rotary 
Motors,  and  to  R.  H.  Morris  and  A.  J.  R.  Houston  for  their 
Report  on  Investigation  of  Herschel  Type  of  Improved  Weir. 

Twenty-seven  committee  meetings  were  scheduled  on  the  pro- 
gram and  at  least  a  dozen  others  were  held  impromptu. 

The  leading  social  event  was  the  Dinner-Dance  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  Thursday  evening.  The  Smoker  for  the  men  this  year  was 
held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Restaurant.  The  President's  Reception 
and  the  Ladies  Tea  were  held  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building. 

The  formal  excursions  included  visits  to  the  Seaboard  By- 
product Coke  Company,  the  Essex  Street  Station  of  the  Public 
Service  Corp.  of  N.  J.,  The  Davis-Bournonville  Company,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  the  oil-burning  plant  of  the  Singer  Building 
and  the  S.S.  Olympic  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

On  Tuesday  evening  after  an  inspiring  address  in  which  he 
portrayed  the  Society  as  having  completed  its  first  cycle  and  emerg- 
ing into  a  new  era,  President  E.  S.  Carman  relinquished  the  chair 
in  favor  of  Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  whom  the  membership  had 
selected  to  head  the  Society  during  1922. 

A  further  ceremony  of  the  evening  was  the  bestowing  of  Hon- 
orary Membership  in  the  Society  on  Past-President  Henry  R.  Towne. 
Following  the  exercises  in  the  Auditorium  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  reception  rooms  where  the  new  officers  received  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  the  ladies.  Then  came  the  customary  informal 
get-together,  with  tlu^  renewal  of  old  associations  and  the  formation 
of  many  new  ones.  !Music  was  provided,  and  the  evening  ended 
with  an  informal  dance. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Col- 
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leges  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Tyler  of  this 
committee,  the  members  of  the  Student  Branches  of  the  Society 
conducted  a  session  on  Thursday  morning.  An  innovation  in  the 
meeting  activities  of  the  Society  and  in  its  relations  with  students 
this  session  considered  two  technical  papers  and  a  statement  of  the 
problems  of  Student  Branch  operation  in  a  manner  equal  to  if  not 
better  than  some  of  the  sessions  conducted  by  mature  members  of 
the  Society. 

A  better  interchange  of  scientific  and  research  information 
through  the  agency  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  National 
Research  Council  is  within  reach  if  the  ideas  developed  at  the  Re- 
search Conference  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  A.  D.  Flinn,  vice-chairman  of  the  Division,  who  was  present, 
are  carried  out. 

This  conference,  held  Thursday,  December  8,  was  conducted 
by  Prof.  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Society's  Research 
Committee,  and  the  attendance  of  over  forty  included  many  author- 
ities on  engineering  research.  Two  sessions  were  held,  cuhninating 
in  the  organization  of  an  Advisory  Conmiittee  to  help  the  National 
Research  Council  in  the  correlation  of  research  data  as  well  as  to 
make  suggestions  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Council's  scheme. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  joined 
Thursday  afternoon  with  the  A.S.M.E.  in  a  session  of  three  papers 
on  the  relations  between  engineering  education  and  the  industries. 

There  were  many  addresses  of  an  instructive  and  inspiring  nature 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  include  in  Transactions.  At  the  open- 
ing session  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry,  L.  P.  Breckenridge 
and  W.  S.  Murray  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Superpower  Survey, 
and  E.  F.  DuBrul  directed  attention  to  the  tremendous  wastes  in 
industry  caused  by  industrial  depression  in  business  cycles.  At  the 
Machine  Shop  session  J.  J.  Callahan  gave  an  inspiring  address. 
Past-President  Charles  T.  Main  gave  a  report  on  the  second  World 
Cotton  Conference  held  in  England  last  summer  which  he  attended 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Textile  Division  of  the  Society.  The  Ordnance 
Division,  which  held  its  first  session  at  this  meeting,  was  opened  by 
an  address  by  Gen.  Guy  E.  Tripp,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  who  emphasized 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  Ordnance  Division.  Col.  J.  W.  Joyes,  Chief 
of  the  Technical  Staff,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  record  and  poUcies  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department 
in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  waste. 
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On  Thursday  afternoon  R.  Sanford  Riley  presented  moving 
pictures  showing  actual  conditions  in  a  stoker-fired  furnace.  The 
great  interest  aroused  in  this  exhibit  rendered  its  repetition  necessary. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  having  in  charge  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Annual  Meeting  were:  Roy  V.  Wright,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Meetings  and  Program,  L.  B.  McMillan,  General 
Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  for  1921  Annual  Meeting,  Gustave  R. 
Tuska,  Chairman,  President's  Reception,  F.  F.  Uehling,  Chairman, 
Acquaintanceship,  C.  P.  BHss,  Chairman,  Courtesy,  W.  S.  Bowen, 
Chairman,  Information,  J.  I.  Lyle,  Chairman,  Informal  Get-To- 
gether  and  Smoker,  Edw.  Van  Winkle,  Chairman,  Dinner  Dance, 
H.  D.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Excursions,  R.  G.  Macy,  Chairman, 
Catering,  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Chapman,  Chairman,  Ladies'  Tea,  Mrs. 
Nixon  Lee,  Chairman,  Ladies'  Acquaintanceship  and  Miss  Burtie 
Haar,  Chairman,  Ladies'  Excursions. 

PROGRAM 

Monday  Morning,  December  5 
Council  Meeting 

Conference    of    Local    Sections'  Delegates 
Boiler  Code:    Public  Hearings  on  Air  Tanks  and  Pressure  Vessels 

Monday  Afternoon 

Session  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry,  addresses  by  Sir  Herbert 
Llewellyn  Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  Fred  J.  Miller  and  L.  P.  Breckenridge. 

Monday  Evening 
SESSION    ON    EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING    IN    THE    IXDUSTmES 

Outline  of  Education  and  Training  in  the  Industries,  R.  L.  Sackett.^ 
Education  and  Training  on  Kailroads,  D.  C.  Buell.^ 

Tuesday  Morning,  December  6 
SIMULTAXEOUS    SESSIONS 
rOWEK    WASTE 

Auxiliary  System  and  Heat  Balance  at  the  Delaware  Station  of 
THE  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  II  L.   lIoi)]MnR. 

Heat  Balance  of  Colfax  Station,  C  W.  1>.  Clarke. 

Heat  Balance  System  for  Hell  (Iate  Station,  J.  1 1.  Lawronce  and 
W.   M.   Keenan. 

Heat  Balance  of  the  Connors  Creek  Plant  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  C.  Harold  Berry  and  F.  E.  More  ton. 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  February  1922. 
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MACHINB   SHOP  WASTE 

Waste  in  Machine  Industry,  J.  J.  Callahan. 

Salvaging  Industrial  Wastes,  J.  A.  Smith.  ^ 

On  the  Art  of  Milling,  John  Airey  and  Carl  J.  Oxford. 


RAILWAY 

Avoidable  Waste  in  Operation  op  Locomotives  and  Cars,  Wm.  Elmer. 
Avoidable  Waste  in  Locomotives,  Jas.  Partington. 
Avoidable  Waste  in  Car  Operation  —  The  Container  Car,  Walter 
C.  Sanders. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

SIMULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 

GAS  POWER 

Porting  and  Charging  of  Two-Stroke  Oil  Engines,  Louis  lUmer. 
Compounding  the  Combustion  Engine,  E.  A.  Sperry. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  WASTE 

Address  by  David  L.  Goodwillie,  Chicago,  HI.,  Chairman,  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee  on  Conservation  and  Reforestization,"  and  by 
J.  H.  Wallace  on  Paper  and  By-Products  from  Southern  Pine  Refuse." 

MANAGEMENT  WASTE 

Making  Work  Fascinating,  W.   N.  Polakov.' 
Process  Charts,  F.  B.  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth. 
The  Rochester  Shoe  Wage  Arbitration,  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 
Reports  of  Conmiittees  on  Mangement  Terminology  and  Measuring  Man- 
agerial Ability. 

Tuesday  Evening 

Presidential  Address,  Edwin  S.  Carman. 

Conferring  Honorary  Membership  upon  Henry  R.  Towne,  Chairman  of 
Board,  Yale  and  Towne  Manufactiuing  Company. 
Reception. 

Wednesday  Morning,  December  7 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees;  Reports  of  Special  Joint  Committee 
with  S.  A.  E.  on  Steel  Roller  Chains;  Discussion  of  Amendments  to  Constitu- 
tion; Second  Reading  of  Proposed  New  Constitution,  Award  of  Prizes. 

^  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  December  1921. 
'  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  March  1922. 
*  Published  in  Mechanical  ENOiNSBRiNa,  November  1921. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon 
BUSINESS    MEETING 


Discussion  of  Proposed  New  Constitution. 
Ladies  Tea  and  Reception. 


Smoker. 


Wednesday  Evening 

Thursday  Morningy  December  S 

SIMULTANEOUS   SESSIONS 

FUEL   WASTE 

Boiler  Plant  Efficiency,  Victor  J.  Azbe. 
Boiler  and  Furnace  Design,  D.  S.  Jacobus. 

Fuel  Saving  in  K elation  to  Capital  Necessary,  Jos.  Harrington. 
Fuel  Saving  in  Modern  Gas  Producers  and  Industrial  Furnaces, 
W.  B.  Chapman. 

MATERIALS    HANDLING    WASTE 

Material  Handling  an  Important  Factor   in  the  Elimin.\tion   of 
Industrial  Waste,  II.  V.  Coes.i 


STUDENT   SESSION 

Discussion  of  Draft-Tube    Design  with    Reference    to    the    Hy- 
draucone,  W.  K.  Ramsey. 

Flow  of  Water  in  Hydraulic  Turbine  Tubes,  Geo.  E.  Lyon. 
The  Armour  Idea  of  the  Student  A.S.M.E. 


RESEARCH    CONFERENCE 

Elimination    of    Waste    in    Industry    Through    Research,    F.  A. 
Wardenburg.* 

Research  in  Leather  Manufacture,  Arthur  W.  Thomas.* 
Report  of  Research  Sub-Coinmittce  on  Lubrication. 
Discussion  of  Steam  Taljle  liesearch. 


Thursday  Afternoon 

SIMULTANEOUS    SESSIONS 
PROFESSIONAL    ENCJIXKKIUNG    EDUCATION    FOR    THE    IXDl'STRILS 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  EN(nNEERrNG,  De(HMul)pr  1021. 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Fcl)ruary  1922. 
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Joint  Session  vnth  S,P,E.E. 


Professional  Engineering  Education  for  the  Industries,  F.  C.  Ptatt.* 
A  National  Policy  on  Engineering  Education,  A.  G.  Christie.* 
College  Education  as  Related  to  Industry,  J.  E.  Otterson.* 
The  Engineering  School  and  the  Industries,  Dexter  S.  Kimball.* 


GENERAL 

Stresses  and  Deformation  in  Flat  Circular  Cylinder  Heads,  A 
Mathematical  Analysis,   G.   D.   Fish. 

MOTION   PICTURES 

Close-Up  of  Stoker  Combustion,  R.  Sanford  Riley.* 
Handling  Materials  in  Coal  and  Limestone  Industries. 


Dinner  Dance. 


Thursday  Evening 

Friday  Morning,  December  9 
SIMULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 

AERONAUTIC  WASTE 

Commercial  Operations  of  Airplanes,  L.  B.  Lent. 

Air  Lines  and  Some  of  Their  Problems,  R.  B.  C.  Noorduyn.* 

Study  of  the  Elastic  Properties  of  Small-Size  Wire  Cable, 
R.  R.  Moore. 

Tests  of  Plywood  Webs  with  Lightening  Holes  Arranged  as  in 
Airplane  Ribs,  D.  T.  Brown  and  R.  J.  Diefenbach. 

TEXTILE  WASTE 

Report  on  Second  World  Cotton  Conference,  Chas.  T.  Main. 
Hidden  Wastes  in  Textile  Plants,  T.  P.  Gates. 
Economy  in  Textile  Drying,  B.  R.  Andrews. 

GENERAL 

Testing  of  Emergency  Fleet  Boilers  Using  Oil  Fuel,  F.  W.  Dean. 
Steam  Condensing  Plants,  Paul  A.  Bancel. 

Vertical  Triple  Expansion  Pumping  Engine,  L.  A.  Quayle  and  E.  H. 
Brown. 

ORDNANCE  WASTE 

The  Record  and  Policies  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department  in 
Regard  to  Elimination  of  Waste,  Col.  J.  W.  Joyes. 
Address  by  General  G.  E.  Tripp. 

Friday  AJternoon 
Council  Meeting. 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  January  1922. 

*  Published  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  February  1922. 


REPORT   OF   THE    VISIT   TO   ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE 

BY  DELEGATES  OF  THE  A.S.C.E.,   A.I.M.E., 

A.S.M.E.  AND  THE  A.I.E.E. 

The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  the  personal  expression  of  that  intense  feeling 
of  admiration,  sympathy  and  brotherhood  which  the  engineers  of  America 
entertain  generally  for  the  engineers  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  France,  admiration 
for  their  splendid  and  effective  services  in  the  winning  of  the  Great  Victory, 
sympathy  for  their  losses  on  the  battlefield,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  cooperate  in 
any  possible  way  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future  and  the 
presentation  of  the  John  Fritz  Medal  to  Sir  Robert  Iladfield  in  London  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  Eugene  Schneider  in  Paris. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  twelve  members,  as  follows: 

Ambrose  vSwasey,  Chairman 

Charles  T.  Main,  Chainiian  1    ,       ^       ,^   ,, 

John  R.  Freeman,  Past  Vice-President  j  ' 

Ira  X.  Hollis,  Chairtnan,  Past  J^resident) 

Ambrose  Swasey,  Past  Presided  \  Am.  Soc.  M.  K. 

Jesse  Merrick  Smith,  Past  Pnsiderd 

Colonel  A.  S.  Dwight,  Chairman  1 

Charles  F.  Rand,  Past  President  r  A.  I.  M.  &  M.  E. 

William  Kelly,  Member  J 

Dr.  F,  B.  Jewett,  Chanman,  Vice-President^ 

Dr.  A.  E.  Kennclly,  Past  President  \  A.  I.  E.  E. 

Major  General  George  O.  Squier,  Member    J 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rej)resentatives  ha<l  membership  in 
more  than  one  Society,  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  had  in  the  deputation  five  of  its  Past- 
Presidents  as  follows: 

Ambrose  Swasey 

Jesse  Merrick  Smith 

John  R.  Freeman 

Charles  T.  Main 

Ira  X.  Hollis 

Colonel  A.  S.  Dwight  served  as  Vicc-Chairm;in  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rand  as 
Honorary  Secretar>^  of  the  deputation. 

The  delegation  was  reccnved  most  hospitably  in  l>oth  London  and  Paris, 
and  a  list  of  the  several  reui\ions  is  here  given  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Monday^  June  27:  Dinner  In'  Mr.  Swasey  to  the  delegates  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  in  London. 

Monday,  June  27,  3:00  p.m.:  Invitation  from  the  Aniilo-Anierican  Society 
to  the  inaugural  lecture  by  the  Kiii;ht  Honorai)le  \'i^count  Hryce. 

Tuesday,  June  2S:  \'isit  to  National  Physical  Laboratory  in  Te(l(lin<:t(in, 
on  the  in\'itation  of  the  Royal  Socit^ty.  This  laboratory  corre-^|)on(ls  to  our 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington.    Dinner  with  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
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of  Civil  Engineers  at  Great  George  Street  at  7:00  p.m.  with  addresses  by  the 
American  Engineers  and  short  responses  by  British  Engineers.  At  9:00  p.m. 
the  dinner  was  adjourned  for  the  James  Forrest  Lecture,  Fuel  Problems  of  the 
Future,  delivered  by  Sir  George  T.  Beilby,  F.R.S. 

Wednesday  J  June  29  ^  10:00  a.m.:  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain  at  the  home  of  the  institution  on  Great  George  Street: 
opening  address  by  president  of  the  institution.  In  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
assemblage  of  engineers  and  public  men,  greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the 
American  engineers  were  conveyed  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession of  Great  Britain.  An  illuminated  address  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
four  Founder  Societies  was  presented  to  the  Civil  Engineers  as  custodians  for 
the  profession  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  Award  presented  the  John  Fritz  Medal  to  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  for  his  eminent 
service  to  engineering.  The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Viscount 
Bryce  were  present  and  the  latter  made  an  address. 

Wednesday f  June  29 ^  1:30  p.m.:  Luncheon  at  Goldsmith's  Hall  with  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Wednesday^  June  29,  8:00  p.m.:  Dinner  with  the  Smeatonian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  oldest  known  engineering  society,  founded  in  1777,  and 
now  maintained  as  a  sort  of  honorary  society.  Many  distinguished  men  were 
present,  including  Sir  James  Dewar,  inventor  of  liquid  air,  and  Sir  James  Crichton 
Brown  as  guests  of  honor. 

Thursday f  June  SO,  10:00  a.m.:  Meeting  with  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  for  general  papers  at  their  rooms  on  St.  George  Street.  Mr.  Swasey 
was  elected  to  Honorary  Membership  in  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Thursday,  June  SO,  p.m.:  Meeting  with  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Burhngton  House.    Informal  reception  followed  by  discussion  of  several  papers. 

Visit  to  House  of  Parliament,  and  tea  with  members  of  House  of  Commons 
on  Thames  Embankment. 

Thursday,  June  SO,  7:00  p.m.:  Dinner  with  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  at  the  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Kensington,  followed  at  8:30 
by  a  Conversazione  and  Reception  by  the  President  and  Council  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

Friday,  July  1,  a.m. .'Meeting  of  a  small  committee  of  the  deputation  with 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  plan  and  functions  of  the  United  Engineering  Society,  our 
joint  Library,  The  Engineering  Foundation,  and  The  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Friday,  July  1,  6:4S  p.m.:  Dinner  with  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  St.  Stephen's  Club. 

Friday,  July  1,  9:S0  p.m.:  Reception  by  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Hadfield  at 
22  Carlton  House  Terrace. 

There  were  other  meetings  in  London  of  an  unofficial  character,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  usual  dinner  of  The  American  Society  in  London  on  the  4th  of 
July  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  at  which  the  American  ambassador  and  a  number  of 
other  well-known  persons  spoke.  This  concluded  the  official  stay  in  England 
and  the  members  left  in  time  for  the  Paris  meeting. 
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Friday,  July  8,  noon,  Paris:  The  mombers  of  the  delegation  and  ladies 
accompanying  them  were  invited  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  for  liuich  at  noon.  They 
were  met  by  M.  Gustave  Eiffel,  who  conducted  them  to  his  private  suite  at  the 
top  of  the  Tower,  where  light  refreshments  were  offered  accompanied  by  some 
graceful  toasts,  and  afterwards  brought  thom  to  the  third  story  where  they  met 
at  luncheon  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  government  and  the  Societ6  des 
Ing^nieurs  Civils  de  France,  places  being  set  for  about  100. 

Friday,  July  8,  8:30  p.m.:  Meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers  of  France  at 
their  society  building.  Greetings  of  the  American  engineers  to  the  French 
engineers  were  conveyed  by  Dr.  Ira  X.  Ilollis  in  an  impressive  speech  leading 
up  to  the  delivery  of  an  illuminated  address  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  four 
American  societies  represented.  A  statement  in  French  was  made  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Merrick  Smith,  Vice-President  of  The  American  iSection  of  the  8oci6t6  des 
Ing^nieurs  Civils  de  France,  of  the  meaning  of  the  John  Fritz  Medal,  followed 
by  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Swasey  of  the  John  Fritz  Medal  to  M.  Charles 
Eugene  Schneider.  After  a  fitting  response  by  M.  Schneider,  Mr.  Swasey  and 
Herbert  Hoover  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Civil  Engineers  of  France 
and  Mr,  Swasey  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  an  OflTicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  his  services  to  engineering,  by  a  representative  of  the  French  (Jovernment. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  invited  by  M  Schneider  to  visit  the 
great  steel  plant  at  Creusot  as  his  guests,  and  those  who  could  accept  gathered 
there  from  various  side  trips  on  July  '22,  and  remained  until  the  24th,  during 
which  time  they  were  entertained  most  delightfully  at  the  Company's  guest 
house.  Formal  luncheons  presided  over  l)y  executive  ofricers  of  the  company 
took  place  every  day  of  the  visit,  and  every  opportunity  was  offered  to  inspect 
the  extensive  plant  and  auxiliary'  activities. 

Two  members  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Cuinmings  and  Mr.  Freeman,  werr' 
able  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Societ6  des  Ing^nieurs  Civils  de  France  to  go 
with  members  of  the  Society  on  its  annual  excursion  to  inspect  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  Development  in  metallurgy  and 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  French  Alps  and  the  new  harbor  works  at  Marseilles 
were  points  of  special  interest  on  the  trij). 

The  following  honorary  ineml^erships  were  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
delegation  in  England  and  France: 

Swasey:  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Institution  of  Mining  l^igineers 
Society  des  Ingcnieurs  Civils  de  France 
Legion  of  Honor  —  Oflicer 

Rand:  The  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 

Dwight:  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Kelly:  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 

Edwin  Ludlow:  President,  American  Institute  of  Mining  nnd  Metallur- 
gical Engineer's  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Herbert  Hoover:  Societe  des  Ingcnieurs  Civils  de  I'rance. 


No.  1785 

RECORDING  ASH-PIT  LOSS  FROM 
CHAIxN-GRATE  STOKERS 

hr  E.  G.  Bailey,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  proirnts  cerldin  preliiniiKiry  data  obtained  from  a  dence  recently 
developed  to  record  the  asli-jnt  loss  frofu  chain-grate  stokers  and  thus  enable  firemen 
to  effectively  control  Uiis  factor. 

The  device  consists  of  a  steel  tube  or  bulb  fdlcd  with  nitrogen  and  connected 
through  a  capillary  tube  to  a  recordir  consisting  of  a  viercury  U-tube,  one  leg  of 
which  is  open  to  the  atmospiure  and  carries  a  jloat  to  which  tJie  recorder  pen  is  attacJicd, 
It  has  been  found  that  when  this  bulb  is  properly  located  near  the  rear  of  a  chain- 
grate  stoker,  its  tenipcrature  will  respond  difinitdy  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  coni- 
bustiable  going  to  the  aslt  pit  and  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  lieat  thus  lost. 

Records  of  ash-pit  loss,  excess  air,  ludjurited  gas,  Jlue-gas  temperature,  and 
boiler  rating  make  it  ]H)ssible  to  plot  characteristic  performance  curves  for  stokers 
showing  the  losses  due  to  nidjurned  combuslihle,  unburned  gases  and  excess  air,  and 
to  determine  tJie  prop(r  amou}it  of  excess  air  to  be  maintained  and  also  the  most 
efficient  capacity.  These  curves  con  be  used  to  compare  the  relative  eJJicicncies  of 
different  types  of  stokers,  the  sui(<ibili(y  of  differc  nt  kinds  of  coaI,a}ul  tlie  effectiveness 
of  the  coidrol  by  thejireman. 

'T'HERE  has  been  more  guesswork  and  less  kno\vled<i;c  regarding 
ash-pit  loss  than  any  othcn*  thing  of  equal  import ance  in  the 
boiler  plant.  It  pays  to  watch  the  ash  pile  from  eveiy  kind  of  stoker 
or  even  hand-fired  furnacc^s.  though  it  be  only  visual  inspection  to 
note  whether  it  is  well  l)urned  out  or  full  of  combustible.  To  sample 
and  analyze  the  ashes  n^gularly  and  calculate  the  hoiii  lost  in  that 
manner  is  better  still,  yet  it  is  doiu^  in  comparatively  few  plants. 

2  Even  the  samj)ling  and  analysis  of  the  ashes  fall  far  short  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  result.  A  sample  taken  from  the  entire 
plant  each  day  leaves  the  icspi^iisihilily  divided  l)etween  the  dinVM'ent 
firemen  and  different  ty})es  of  stokc^is.  '^i'o  take  a  sam])le  from  each 
boiler  for  each  shift  would  still  not  acconi])]isli  as  good  results  as  if  the 
ash-pit  loss  were  continuously  rc^corded  for  each  boika'. 

Presented  at  tlie  v^priiiii;  Mrctintr,  ("hicaiio,  111.,  May  '2'.]  to  2(),  ll>21,  of 
The  American  Socn:Tv  of  Mixhamcwi.  l'].\(.iMa:us. 

PJ 
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3  Instantaneous  readings  of  any  kind  are  most  valuable  in 
aiding  the  fireman  to  obtain  results.  He  can  then  see  a  faulty  con- 
dition as  soon  as  it  takes  place  or  even  starts  to  take  place,  and 
remedy  it  promptly.  If  such  readings  are  recorded  continuously  the 
fireman  can  see  how  quickly  the  remedy  is  effective.  Such  records 
also  show  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  plant  just  what  took  place 
at  all  times. 


Fio.  1    AsH-PiT  Loss  Recorder  Instaliation  on  Natcral-Draft  Chain- 
Gratb  Stoker  in  Station  B 

4  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  some  preUminary 
data  obtained  from  a  device  recently  developed  to  record  the  ash-pit 
loss  from  chain-grate  stokers.  It  may  later  be  extended  to  some  other 
types  of  stokers  of  cither  the  present  or  modified  design,  but  the  great 
need  for  it  on  chain  grates  led  to  it  being  applied  to  these  first. 

METHOD   OF  RECORDING   ASH-PIT   LOSS 

5  The  fundamental  principle  used  in  recording  the  ash-pit 
loss  by  this  method  is  to  place  a  temperature-recorder  bulb  at  a  point 
near  where  the  aehca  are  diaeharged  from  the  active  section  of  the 
grate  or  furnace,  llio  bulb  is  not  in  contact  with  the  ashes  but 
receives  only  the  radiant  hciit  from  the  coke  being  discharged.  The 
relation  between  tliie  teiiiiK-iiiture  and  the  amount  of  combustible 
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in  the  refuse,  and  the  heat  loss  due  to  it,  is  established  by  taking  a 
series  of  samples  corresponding  to  different  temperature  readings. 

6  If  the  ashes  are  well  burned  out,  so  that  there  are  no  live  coals, 
the  temperature  is  comimratively  low.  Even  though  the  ash  has 
clinkered  rather  badly  and  retained  a  certain  amount  of  temperature, 
it  has  usually  lost  its  glow  and  is  comparatively  cold  from  a  radiation 
standpoint.  The  coke  coming  over  is  still  ignited  and  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  1800  to  2000  deg.  fahr.,  so  that  its  radiant  heat  to  the 
bulb  is  sufficient  to  cause  very  decided  changes  in  the  temperature 
readings. 

7  In  selecting  a  location  for  the  temperature-recorder  bulb, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  shielded  from  any  radiant  heat  of  the  furnace 
itself,  and  also  as  fn^e  as  possible  from  changes  in  temperature  due 
to  the  surrounding  brickwork,  circulation  of  air,  etc. 

8  It  is  necessar}^  that  the  bulb  extend  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  grate  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  obtain  an  accurate  average 
in  case  the  amount  of  coke  coming  over  is  greater  on  one  portion  of 
the  grate  than  another. 

9  Fig.  1  shows  an  installation  on  a  natural-draft  chain-grate 
stoker  with  a  9-ft.  bulb  located  just  beyond  the  water  back,  which 
shields  it  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  It  is  located  about  seven 
inches  above  the  rear  end  of  the  grate,  so  that  the  radiant  heat  from 
any  coke  passing  under  it  will  increase  its  temperature. 

THE    TEMPEILVTUKE    llECORDER 

10  The  tempcM-ature-i'ccorder  bulb  itself  is  made  very  rugged 
to  withstand  this  service.  It  is  constructed  of  li-in.  steel  tubing 
with  |-in.  wall  and  all  joints  are  welded.  The  ])ull)  is  charged  with 
nitrogen  and  the  gas  pn^ssure  that  is  exerted  i)y  an  inrn^ase  in  temper- 
ature is  conducted  throu.uh  a  \^-in.  coi)per  capillary  tube  to  the 
recorder.  The  recorder  consists  of  a  simple  mercury  U-tube,  one 
leg  of  which  is  open  to  tlu^  atmosphere  and  carri(\s  a  float  to  which  the 
recorder  pen  is  attaclunl. 

11  The  other  l(*g  of  the  U-tube  is  made  up  of  sections  having 
different  cross-sc^ctional  areas,  so  tliat  the  p(^n  movement  is  suppressed 
below  and  above  the  raii^i^  to  l>e  recorded  on  the  chart.  It  is  also 
possible,  if  necessary,  to  have  tlu^  area  of  one  leiz;  of  the  F-tuln*  vari- 
able, so  that  the  perc(*nta<j;e  of  heat  loss  will  he  nu-onhMl  directly  with 
uniform  graduations  on  the  chail  in  cas(^  the  relationship  between 
the  ash-pit  loss  and  temperature  should  not  be  a  straight  line. 
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12  The  bulb  can  be  made  in  sections  short  enough  to  be  installed 
where  the  alley  between  two  boilers  is  narrower  than  the  width 
of  the  boiler  itself.  Each  section,  however,  is  welded  permanently 
with  }-in.  No.  13  g^e  steel  tube,  making  a  flexible  connection  so 
that  it  can  be  folded  up  and  then  straightened  out  as  it  is  installed 
in  the  furnace. 

LOCATION  OF  TBMPERATDBE-RECOBDER  BULB  IN   FURNACE 

13  Up  to  the  present  time  the  experiments  have  been  lai^ly 
confined  to  the  selection  of  the  best  locations  for  the  bulb  with 
respect  to  the  grate  and  also  to  determine  the  relative  advantage 
of  bare  bulbs  and  those  having  lagging  around  a  portion  of  their 


LTB  Stoker  in 
i  Locations 

circumference  so  as  to  minimize  the  heat  received  from  or  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  walls,  air,  etc. 

14  Fig.  2  shows  the  location  of  a  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  forced- 
draft  chain-grate  stoker.  A  bare  bulb  was  first  located  at  position 
No.  1  with  cast-iron  supports.  It  was  found  that  when  the  fuel  was 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  waterback  and  there  was  a  slight  positive 
pressure  in  the  furnace,  a  flame  would  envelop  the  bulb,  sending  the 
temperature  up  to  more  than  1500  deg.  No  data  were  obtained 
from  this  recorder  in  the  No.  1  position. 

15  The  bare  bulb  was  next  placed  on  the  cast-iron  bracket  in 
position  No.  2,  and  after  operating  several  days  it  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory  as  to  temperature  range  and  continuous  operation.  A 
series  of  cahbration  tests  was  then  started  to  learn  what  combustible 
losses  corresponded  to  the  different  temperature  readings. 
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METHOD    OF   SAMPLING   ASHES 

16  Samples  consisting  of  all  the  ash  discharged  from  the  stoker 
were  taken  hourly.  The  ash  as  it  accumulated  in  the  hopper  was 
quenched  immediately  by  means  of  a  water  spray.  At  the  end  of 
the  hour  the  ash  w^as  dumped  from  the  hopper,  crushed,  mixed  and 
quartered  by  hand  until  it  was  reduced  to  about  20  lb.  of  4-mesh 
size,  and  sent  to  the  laboratory.  The  analyses  show  combustible 
on  the  dry  basis. 

TABLE    1    ASH-PIT    LOSS-RKCOIIDER   TEST   D.\TA   FROM    STATION    A 

(Results  from  two  days'  tests) 


Date 


Time 


Boiler  Rating, 
per  ceut 


2/10/21    9:00-10:00 
(Coal,    10:00-11:00 
11:00-12:00 
12:00-  1:00 
1:00-  2:00 
2:00-  3:00 
3:00-  4:00 


10.6 

per 

cent 

ash) 


3/2/21  11:15-12:1:) 
(Coal,  12:1.5-  1:15 
l:ir>-  2-15 


8.4 

per 

cent 

ash) 


2:1.>-  3 
3:15-  4 
4:15-  5 


15' 

lo! 

15 


Steam 

Air 

Qow 

flow 

170 

177 

173 

170 

173 

177 

175 

177 

17G 

179 

174 

ISO 

170 

ISO 

153 

152 

149 

151 

14S 

115 

105 

110 

120 

131 

134 

170 

Ratio 
of  air 
How  to 
steam 
flow 


Total 
air 


l.Ol 

140 

1.02 

143 

1 .  02 

143 

1.01 

141 

1.01 

142 

1.03 

145 

1.02 

143 

0.905 

139 

1.01 

142 

0 .  iJS 

137 

1 .  05 

147 

1 .  (M\ 

149 

1.31 

181 

Ash-pit 
loss  rec 
temp., 

dcK. 

falir. 


421 
590 
012 
595 
597 
001 
022 

571 

555 
504 
4r,3 
450 
47S 


Com- 

Heat 

bustion 

loss. 

refuse, 

per 

{)er  cent 

cent 

21.81 
29 .  98 

29 .  00 
28 .  50 
28 .  08 
30.74 
28.14 

38.15 
35 .  50 
40.28 

30 .  28 

3 1 .  0,t ) 
32.88 


Grate 

speed, 

in.  per 

min. 


Draft 

over 

fire, 

inches 

water 


4.50 

2.31 

0.07 

7.00 

3.70 

0.00 

0 .  80 

3.48 

0.00 

0.50 

4.12 

0.07 

0, .  00 

3.97 

0.07 

7.30 

4.12 

0.09 

0.40 

3.97 

0.10 

5.05 

3.02 

0.02 

5.04 

3 .  20 

0.02 

ti.20 

2.00 

O.Ol 

5 . 2.3 

2.  13 

0  01 

4.87 

2.  18 

0.01 

4.49 

2.84 

0.03 

Flue- 

temp, 
deg. 
fahr. 


014 
010 
020 
021 
020 
031 
023 

580 
580 
580 
539 
558 
591 


17  The  samples  from  Station  A  were  collected  from  time  to 
time  between  January  20  and  March  2,  1921,  at  times  when  it  was 
convenient  to  do  the  work.  Usually  live  to  eight  samples  were  taken 
each  day.  In  all,  107  samples  were  taken  during  15  different  days. 
About  half  of  them  were  taken  during  certain  stoker  tests  that  were 
being  made  on  this  boiler,  and  tiie  remainder  under  every-day 
operating  conditions. 

18  No  special  effort  was  made  to  change  oi)erating  conditions 
from  normal  exce|)t  in  the  ease  of  a  few  sainj)les,  wlu^n  more  com- 
bustible was  run  over  than  usual  in  order  to  got  some  high  points 
to  establish  the  upper  part  of  the  curve. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  TEMPERATURE  AND   COMBUSTIBLE  LOSS 

19  Table  1  gives  a  sample  of  the  data  obtained  and  averaged 
for  each  hour,  representing  the  conditions  existing  while  taking  the 
107  samples.  The  essential  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  3,  where  each 
small  circle  represents  the  average  of  all  temperature  readings  grouped 
between  300  and  400,  400  and  500  deg.  fahr.,  etc.    It  is  noted  that 
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Fig.  3    Ash-Pit  Loss  and  Temperature  Relation  for  Bare  Bulb  in  Position 
No.  2    (Fig.  2)  on  Forced-Draft  Chain-Grate  Stoker  as 

Operated  in  Station  A 

(Fisuies  represent  Dumber  of  individual  testa  averaged.) 

the  ash-pit  loss  is  about  3.5  per  cent  at  300  deg.  and  increases  1  per 
cent  for  each  100  deg.  temperature  rise. 

20  It  was  first  thought  best  to  plot  the  results  between  temper- 
ature and  percentage  of  combustible  in  the  ashes,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  ash  in  the  coal  varied  between  8.5  and  14.0  per  cent.  From 
the  curves  of  Fig.  4  it  is  noted  that  with  samples  having  30  per 
cent  combustible  the  heat  loss  is  3.9  per  cent  from  the  8.5  per  cent 
ash  coal  and  7.0  per  cent  from  coal  with  14  per  cent  ash,  hence  each 
test  was  figured  on  a  basis  of  the  heat  loss  due  to  unburned  carbon, 
expressed  m  percentage  of  the  heat  in  the  coal. 

21  The  relations  between  percentage  of  combustible  in  refuse, 
ash  in  coal,  and  ash-pit  loss  are  given  in  the  series  of  curves  in  Fig.  4. 
These  curves  are  plotted  from  the  formula : 

Combustible  loss  =  --— r-rr:r: — r 

(100  -  a)  (100 -c) 
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where  o  is  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coal  and  c  the  percentage  of 
combustible  in  the  refuse.  This  formula  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  all  of  the  ash  from  l!ie  coal  goes  fo  the  ash  pit  and  that 
the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  in  the  ash  pit  is  the 
same  as  the  combustible  in  the  coal. 

22  Emphasis  is  usually  placed  upon  the  percentage  of  com- 
bustible in  the  ashes  as  being  the  true  measure  of  loss  due  to  unburncd 
carbon,  but  it  is  of  equal  impoi-f  ancc  to  know  the  percentage  of  ash  in 
(he  coal.     There  is  more  heat  lost  with  20  per  cent  combustible  in 


Fio.  4     REL.4TION  I!f.t\vi.kn-  .Asii-i'rr  Loss,  CoMiti^niM.K  in  Ueklse,  and  Asi! 
IN-  Co.^i. 

the  refuse  from  a  coal  with  20  per  cent  ash  than  with  40  per  cent 
combustible  in  the  refuse  fium  a  coal  with  8  per  cent  ash. 

TEMPERATURE    VAUIICS    WITU    PnUCEVTAGE    OF    HEAT    LOST    IN    COM- 
liUSTI  m.E 

23  One  naturally  (|Uesfions  wIicIIht  (he  lemperature  of  a  bulb 
at  such  a  location  will  vary  with  the  piTCcntage  of  heat  lost  or  with 
the  percentage  of  comliuslilile  in  the  refuse;  whether  either  relation 
will  hold  true  for  different  iierceiilap'S  of  ash  in  the  coal,  or  whether 
it  varies  with  the  lioiler  rating,  grate  siieeii,  etc.  Tlie  final  answer 
to  such  questions  can  only  be  (letcrinineii  from  results  of  actual  tests. 
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Fig.  3  is  plotted  from  the  107  samples  and  it  shows  conclusively  that 
the  temperature  varies  directly  with  the  percentage  of  the  heat  of  the 
coal  lost  in  imbumed  carbon.  Various  other  plots  and  studies  of  the 
individual  tests  fail  to  show  any  tendency  for  the  results  to  deviate 
from  this  curve  due  to  changes  in  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coal, 
the  grate  speed,  or  the  boiler  rating. 

24  Radiant  heat  absorbed  by  a  given  object  varies  with  the 
temperature.,  distance,  and  area  of  the  radiating  body.  The  radiating 
body  in  this  case  is  the  live  coke  at  the  upper  part  of  the  curvature 
at  the  end  of  the  grate.  The  distance  from  the  bulb  to  the  point 
where  the  coke  and  ash  break  and  fall  from  the  grate  is  practically 
constant.  The  temperature  of  the  coke  is  practically  constant, 
as  its  glow  is  maintained  by  slow  combustion  with  free  air  at  this 
point.  The  temperature  of  the  mass  of  coke  itself  tends  to  increase 
somewhat  with  the  amoimt  of  coke,  and  perhaps  slightly  with  the 
grate  speed. 

25  The  exposed  area  of  the  heat-radiating  combustible  varies 
almost  directly  with  the  average  thickness  of  the  layer  of  coke  on 
the  moving  grate,  for  as  the  coke  breaks  it  leaves  a  fresh  cross-section 
exposed.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  grate  were  standing  still; 
the  exposed  area  changes  like  a  moving  picture  on  the  screen,  with  the 
bulb  as  the  spectator. 

26  As  the  speed  of  the  grate  is  increased  the  actual  weight  of 
coke  lost  increases  for  a  given  cross-sectional  area  and  temperature 
reading,  but  the  rate  of  coal  feed  has  also  increased  substantially 
in  proportion  to  the  grate  speed,  thereby  leaving  the  loss  of  coke  a 
constant  percentage  of  the  total  coal  and  therefore  still  proportional 
to  the  temperature  reading. 

27  Any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coal  has  the 
effect  of  diluting  the  combustible  in  the  ashes  by  just  that  amount. 
To  carry  the  same  load  on  the  boiler  will  require  the  same  actual 
weight  of  combustible  in  the  coal,  and  therefore  an  increased  in  the 
amoimt  of  coal  fed  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  ash,  or  slightly 
greater  if  the  larger  amount  of  ash  decreases  the  efficiency.  If  the 
actual  amoimt  of  the  coke  coming  over  the  end  of  the  grate  is  the 
same,  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  at  position  No.  2,  Fig.  2,  will 
remain  the  same,  even  though  the  percentage  of  combustible  in  the 
sample  of  refuse  is  lower  because  of  its  dilution  by  the  larger  amount 
of  ash.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  percentage  of  ash  would 
produce  no  direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  combustible  lost  and  the  temperature  of  the  bulb.    It  is 
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therefore  evident  that  the  temperature  varies  with  the  percentage 
of  heat  lost,  and  not  with  the  ratio  of  combustible  to  ash  in  the  sample 
of  refuse. 

28  This  is  very  fortunate  as  the  temperature  record  can  then 
be  used  directly  in  determining  the  heat  loss  without  the  necessity 
of  bothering  with  percentage  of  ash  in  coal  or  any  other  modifying 
factors.  In  fact,  the  chart  can  be  graduated  direct  in  percentage  of 
heat  lost  instead  of  temix^rature. 

29  Samples  of  coal  and  combustible  are  needed  only  for  making 
the  calibration  tests,  which  should  be  determined  for  each  type  of 
installation.  At  least  this  will  be  necessary  until  more  data  have 
been  obtained  regarding  location  of  bulb  and  the  characteristics  of 
different  types  of  stokers,  arrangements  of  water  backs,  etc.,  as  these 
are  likely  to  produce  a  different  rate  of  temperature  change,  as  shown 
later  in  this  paper. 

PERFOUMAXCE    RESULTS    FKOM    CHAIX-GRATE    STOKERS 

30  Fig.  5  is  a  chart  record,  reduced  in  size,  which  shows  certain 
changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  various  factors  as  the  stoker 
operating  conditions  change.  For  instance,  the  average  ash-pit  loss 
is  greater  when  the  air-flow  and  stoam-fiow  pens  are  together  than  it 
is  when  the  air  flow  reads  more  than  the  steam  How.  In  this  case 
these  two  pens  are  together  when  the  excess  air  is  40  per  cent,  and 
the  total  air  increa8(\s  with  the  ratio  of  air  flow  to  steam  flow.  During 
the  night  when  the  load  is  light  the  air  flow  was  permitted  to  continue 
at  about  180  per  cent  of  boiler  rating  while  the  steam  flow  went 
down  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  corn\sp()nding  to  a  total  air  of  300  per  cent 
or  200  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  required  for  combustion.  During 
this  time  the  ash-pit  loss  recorded'  went  to  the  stop  which  corresponded 
to  300  deg.  for  the  ])are  bulb  and  a  temperature  of  300  to  350  deg.  for 
the  lagged  bulb. 

31  It  is  well  known  that  with  a  cliaiu-grate  stoker  th(^  ash-pit 
loss  tends  to  increase  as  the  ex('(\<s  air  is  decreased,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  only  natural  that  more  coal  should  be  wastiui  over  the  end  of  the 
grate  when  the  fuel  bed  is  kept  tliickn*  and  carried  to  tlu*  water 
back.  When  the  fiie  burns  short  a  rcMluction  is  made  in  the  ash-pit 
loss,  but  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  percentage*  of  excc^ss  air. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  p'nerally  true  in  all  tyi)es  of  stokers,  and 
even  in  hand  firing,  lliat  is,  a  reduction  in  unburncMl  coal  usually 
means  some  increase  in  excos  air,  so  that  decreasing  one  loss  increases 
another. 
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32  The  problem  is  then  to  determine  what  method  of  operation 
will  give  the  lowest  total  loss,  and  the  ash-pit  loss  recorder  makes  it 
possible  to  plot  out  these  relations  as  combustion  characteristics  of 
the  stoker. 


Fia.  5    Chart  prom  Abh-Pit  Lobs  Recorder  in  Station  A 


BELATION      BETWEEN      ASH-PIT      LOSS      AND      TOTAL      AIB      USED      FOR 
COMBUSTION 

33  Fig.  6  shows  a  very  definite  relation  between  temperature 
as  indicated  by  the  ash-pit  loss  recorder  and  the  total  air  used  for 
combustion  on  a  basis  of  the  theoretical  air  being  100  per  cent.     In 
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plotting  the  points  the  total  air  was  taken  from  the  ratio  of  air  flow  to 
steam  flow  as  shown  on  chart  records  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  5,  using 
only  periods  when  the  steam  flow,  the  air  flow  and  the  ash-pit  loss- 
recorder  temperature  were  each  very  uniform  over  stretches  of  two 
hours  or  more  at  one  time,  indicating  that  the  conditions  had  settled 
to  normal  and  were  not  varying  continuously  as  on  the  chart  of  Fig.  5. 
At  no  time  on  the  latter  chart  were  the  conditions  uniform  enough  with 
respect  to  these  factors  to  use  the  results  in  plotting  Fig.  6. 

34  The  values  taken  from  the  average  curve  of  Fig.  6  are  used 
to  calculate  the  heat  losses  and  are  plotted  in  Fig.  7,  showing  the 
characteristic  loss  curves  for  a  forced-draft  chain-grate  stoker  as 
operated  in  Station  A.  This  set  of  curves  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  heat  lost  in  excess  air  (based  on  a  500-deg.  temperature  rise) 
increases  from  zero  up  to  19  per  cent  at  300  per  cent  total  air.  As 
the  excess-air  loss  is  reduced  the  ash-pit  loss  increases,  but  the  rate 
of  increase  is  less  than  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  excess-air  loss,  so 
the  total  of  these  losses  decreases  until  the  total  air  is  about  130 
per  cent.  At  this  point  CO  and  unburned  gases  appear  and  the 
percentage  of  heat  lost  in  consequence  increases  very  rapidly  as  the 
amount  of  air  is  reduced  to  100  per  cent,  or  the  theoretical  amount. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  operate  this  stoker  at  about  130  to  140  per  cent 
total  air. 

35  It  is  quite  possible  that,  with  a  little  better  care  upon  the 
part  of  the  fireman,  the  combustible  loss  could  be  considerably 
reduced  on  this  type  of  stoker,  even  at  this  low  percentage  of  excess 
air.  This  would  then  lower  the  total  curve  so  that  the  combined  loss 
would  be  still  lower  than  the  10  per  cent  shown  in  Fig.  7  as  the  mini- 
mum point. 

RELATION    BETWEEN    CAPACITY   AND    STOKER   LOSSES 

36  Fig.  8  shows  the  relation  jjetwcen  the  boiler  rating  and 
flue-gas  temperature,  excess  air,  unburned  combustible  and  CO, 
with  the  percentage  of  heat  lost  in  (»aeh.  The  total  of  these  three 
losses  is  seen  to  be  at  a  niiiiiinum  of  11  per  cent  at  225  per  cent  rating 
and  to  remain  below  12  per  cent  at  all  ratings  between  160  and  260 
per  cent. 

37  The  mininuun  loss  in  Fig.  7  is  10  per  cent  ])e(*aiise  the  excc^ss- 
air  loss  is  calculated  on  the  arbitrar}-  basis  of  500  dog.  fahr.  rise  in 
flue-gas  temperature,  while  in  Fig.  8  it  is  calculated  on  the  actual 
temperature,  which  is  as  high  as  650  deg.  at  the  higher  rating. 
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38  If  it  were  possible  to  operate  this  stoker  with  lower  excess 
air  at  the  lower  ratings  and  lower  ash-pit  loss  at  the  higher  ratings, 
the  total  losses  would  be  materially  decreased  and  the  curve  would  be 
flatter.  In  fact,  the  range  of  best  efficiency  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
should  be  almost  entirely  independent  of  boiler  rating  if  the  same  care 
is  exercised  by  the  fireman  at  the  low  ratings  as  he  must  exercise  at  the 
high  ratings  to  produce  the  steam.  The  chart  record,  Fig.  5,  shows 
careless  operation  when  the  dampers  are  left  open  and  the  same 
amount  of  air  is  used  during  the  light-load  period  at  night  as  is  used 
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during  the  high  load  peaks.  The  period  between  2.15  and  3.45  p.m. 
shows  that  the  air  flow  can  be  reduced  with  the  steam  flow  and  main- 
tain a  low  total  loss.  The  average  conditions  during  this  1^-hour 
period  show  105  per  cent  boiler  rating,  147  per  cent  total  air,  540  deg. 
flue-gas  temperature  and  340  deg.  ash-pit  loss-recorder  temperature. 
These  correspond  to  4.4  per  cent  excess-air  loss,  4.0  per  cent  ash-pit 
loss,  and  no  CO,  hence  a  total  loss  of  8.4  per  cent,  while  the  results 
from  Kg.  8  show  a  loss  of  18  per  cent  at  110  per  cent  rating  under 
average  operating  conditions. 

39  To  obtain  the  total  overall  eflBciency  curves  for  stoker, 
furnace,  boiler  and  perhaps  economizer,  the  other  losses  due  to  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  and  infiltration  of  air  should  be  included  according 
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to  the  equipment  used.  There  is  also  the  question  of  overhead 
charges  and  repairs  to  stokers  and  brickwork  that  increase  with 
higher  rating  or  lower  excess  air. 

CIIARACTEUISTIC    CURVES   OF   STOKERS 

40  This  set  of  curves  raises  the  question,  Can  true  characteristic 
curves  be  drawn  showing  the  performance  of  the  stoker  itself?  Very 
little  has  been  done  in  determining  the  performance  characteristics 
of  stokers.  Such  data  have  been  well  established  for  centrifugal 
pumj^s,  motors,  turbines,  fans  and  blowers,  but  in  the  operation  of  a 
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stoker  so  much  depends  upon  the  character  and  quantity  of  coal  being 
burned  and  also  upon  the  luuuan  element  of  the  ftrenian,  that  the 
true  characteristics  of  tlie  stoker  are  usuallv  so  clouded  that  they  do 
not  appear  in  their  true  form. 

41  Most  boiler  tests  fiive  combined  efliciency  of  furnace  and 
boiler  as  it  is  difficuh  to  separate  the  two.  In  reality  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  separate  thes(^  two  ellieieiicies  or  even  to  determine  the 
efficiencies  at  all,  bc^cause  a  i;i-eat  deal  more  can  be  aeeomplish(^d 
through  studying  tlu»  losses  than  can  be  obtained  from  knowini:;  tlu* 
overall  efficiency  alone.  Me  know  that  if  tlu^  losses  are  hi<j;h  the 
efficiency  is  low,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  cnisy  to  separat(^  (HUtain 
of  the  losses  and  clun-p*  them  directly  to  t]i(^  furnace,  while  other 
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losses  may  be  chargeable  entirely  to  the  boiler  and  still  others  are 
beyond  the  control  of  either. 

42  The  three  important  losses  existing  in  boiler  and  furnace 
operation  that  are  chargeable  directly  to  the  stoker  and  furnace 
are  imburned  combustible  in  ashes,  unbumed  gas,  and  excess  air. 
The  latter  two  losses  may  be  influenced  somewhat  by  the  size*,  of 
the  furnace  and  combustion  chamber,  and  the  last  one  by  the  leakage 
of  air  through  the  boiler  setting,  but  on  the  whole  they  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  stoker  and  its  operation. 

43  If  the  characteristics  of  the  stoker  are  properly  determined, 
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Fia.  8    Characteristic  Loss  Curves,  on  Basis  of  Boiler  Rating,  of  Forced- 
Draft  Chain-Grate  Stoker  as  Operated  in  Station  A 


one  can  then  see  the  best  relation  between  these  factors  in  order  that 
the  total  of  the  three  losses  be  a  minimum.  We  are  then  assured  the 
furnace  eflBciency  is  highest,  even  though  we  may  not  know  the  exact 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  stoker  itself,  separate  from 
the  boiler. 

44  In  operating  stokers  it  has  been  considered  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal  and  the  method  of  operation  were  far  more  important 
than  the  characteristics  of  the  stoker  itself.  This,  however,  is  only 
an  admission  that  the  stoker  was  not  so  designed  that  its  character- 
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istics  would  dominate  over  the  other  factors,  namely,  coal  and  fire- 
man. Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  stoker  design 
and  methods  of  operation,  but  there  is  need  for  still  further  advance- 
ment. A  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  by  means  of  continuous 
graphic  records  of  all  the  hisses  and  characteristic  performance  curves 
like  those  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8  will  aid  in  further  improvements 
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in  both  design  and  operaliun.  as  well  as  in  selecting  coal  for  the 
stokers  or  the  si'lection  of  a  t^toker  for  the  coal  available. 

45  Even  where  a:^h-]iit  lo.is  rccoi'dcrs  cannot  now  tie  cjisily 
applied  to  some  typos  of  stokei-s,  it  is  possible  to  take  hourly  samples 
of  the  refuse  and  plot  cha  met  eristic  coiiibitstion  and  capacity  curves 
like  those  in  Figs.  7  and  8  For  stokers  with  intermittent  ash  dumps 
the  period  for  each  test  shotihi  lie  the  s.ime  as  (he  period  between 
dumps,  maintaining  llie  o|ier:iting  I'omiitiuns  as  unifiirni  ns  |)os.-:ible 
during  this  period  and  taking  the  ash  sample  frntn  eaeli  durii]>.     As 
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the  value  of  these  results  does  not  depend  upon  coal  weights  and 
evaporation  efficiencies,  short  tests  are  satisfactory  for  determining 
the  losses  due  to  excess  air,  unbumed  gas,  and  unbumed  coal.  All 
of  the  losses  of  the  boiler  heat  balance*  except  radiation,  can  be 
determined  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  accurately  as  can  be  the  evapora- 
tion. 


RESULTS  FROM  NATURAL-DRAFT  CHAIN-GRATE  STOKER  AT  STATION  B 

46    Table  2  and  Figs.  9  to  13  give  all  of  the  data  from  thirteen 
ash  samples  and  tests  on  a  natural-draft  chain-grate  stoker  equipped 

TABLE  2     ASH-PIT  LOSS-RECORDER  TEST  DATA  FROM  STATION  B* 

(Coal,  11.78  per  cent  ash;  12,732  B.t.u.) 


Boiler  Rating, 
per  cent 

Ratio 
of  air 

Total 
air 

Ash-pit 
loss-reo. 

Com- 
bustion 
refuse, 
percent 

Heat 

Grate 
speed. 

Draft 
over 

Date 

Time 

flow  to 

Bteam 

flow 

temp., 
deg. 
fahr. 

loss, 
percent 

in. 

per 

min. 

fire, 
inches 
water 

Steam 
flow 

Air 
flow 

1921 

2/24 

3:30-  4:30 

66 

106 

1.87 

303 

600 

34.10 

6.95 

0.16 

4:30-  6:30 

96- 

116 

1.22 

197 

618 

47.85 

12.25 

0 

6:30-  6:30 

107 

116 

1.08 

176 

602 

46.80 

11.80 

6.00 

0.17 

6:30-  7:30 

96 

122 

1.27 

206 

683 

61.86 

21.60 

6.26 

.16 

2/25 

10:46-11:45 

101 

123 

1.22 

197 

640 

62.06 

14.60 

4.62 

11:46-12:45 

106 

113 

1.07 

173 

707 

68.90 

19.20 

6.22 

4:00-  6:00 

68 

120 

1.77 

287 

475 

36.00 

7.55 

2.80 

5:00-  6:00 

107 

117 

1.09 

176 

696 

49.70 

13.22 

6.20 

2/26 

8:00-  9:00 

76 

98 

1.29 

209 

247 

29.65 

5.68 

4.00 

9:00-10:00 

60 

112 

1.87 

303 

272 

27.70 

5.13 

2.50 

10:00-11:00 

71 

96 

1.33 

216 

316 

29.50 

6.60 

3.84 

11:00-12:00 

89 

91 

1.02 

166 

464 

32.35 

6.41 

3.85 

12:00-  1:00 

71 

84 

1.20 

194 

460 

33.15 

G.68 

3.97 

^Results  of  three  days'  tests. 

with  an  ash-pit  loss  recorder  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These  data  were 
obtained  on  three  consecutive  days  from  a  boiler  that  was  being 
operated  in  a  stand-by  station.  The  load  conditions  did  not  require 
careful  attention  to  the  stoker  operation,  hence  the  results  should 
not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  best  performance  with  this  type  of 
stoker.  Neither  should  these  results  be  used  for  comparing  one  type 
of  stoker  with  another,  because  the  operating  factors,  namely,  coal 
and  fireman,  may  be  very  different. 
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47  In  Fig.  9  the  ash-pit  loss  increases  very  slowly  with  the 
initial  rise  in  temperature ,  and  then  more  rapidly  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures. Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulb  is  located 
at  a  different  position  with  respect  to  the  fuel  bed  from  the  one  in 
Station  A.  In  this  case  the  bulb  is  directly  over  the  end  of  the 
grate,  and  looks  down  upon  the  coke  as  it  passes  beneath  it.  "With 
a  very  short  fire  the  coke  may  "go  out'^  or  cease  to  burn  before  it 
reaches  the  water  back  and  yet  contain   a  considerable  percentage 
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Fig.  10    Relation  between'  Total  Aih  I'sed  for  Comiustiox  and  Ash-Pit 

LoSS-ReCOUDEU  TEMPElUTrUE  OhTAIXED   FUO.M   XATriiAL-DliAIT 

CuAix-GuATE  Stoker  as  Oi-EiiATKD  i\  Station-  B 


of  combustible,  hence  the  niininuuii  loss  of  5  per  cent  with  little  or 
no  radiant  heat.  As  soon  as  a  few  ])i<'('('s  of  liot  coke  an*  carried 
over  the  effect  upon  tlie  bulb  is  very  marked,  and  a  considerable 
rise  in  temperature  takers  place  until  the  lirate  is  covered  with  coke. 
A  greater  amount  of  combust il)le  will  add  only  to  the  ihiekness  of  the 
layer  and  not  increase  the  ai-ea  of  the  hot  c(»ke  within  th(^.  vision  of 
the  bulb  in  this  location.  The  increase  in  the  temprratuiH^  of  the 
bulb  is  due  only  to  the  clos(^r  proximity  of  the  hot  cok(^toit  afti^rthe 
grate  is  once  covered. 

48     In  Fig.  10  the  relation  plott«'d  between  total  air  and  ash-pit 
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loss-recorder  temperature  shows  widely  scattered  points.  This  is 
largely  because  the  fuel-bed  conditions  vary  rapidly,  and  there  is 
considerable  time  lag  between  the  condition  of  the  fuel  bed  on  the 
grate  proper  and  the  amoimt  of  coke  being  discharged  at  the  same 
time.  The  log,  Fig.  13,  plotted  over  a  short  period,  shows  a  typical 
case  of  the  variations  as  the  fire  bums  thin  and  is  again  thickened. 
The  ash-pit  loss-recorder  temperature  drops  with  the  short  fire,  but 
the  lowest  temperature  is  not  reached  until  twenty  minutes  after  the 
greatest  air  excess  and  the  lowest  steam  flow. 

49    The  conditions  of  the  fuel  bed  on  this  stoker  are  sometimes 
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Fig.  11    Characteristic  Loss  Curves,  on  Basis  op  Total  Air,  op  Natural- 
Drapt  Chain-Grate  Stoker  as  Operated  in  Station  B 

very  good  and  sometimes  very  poor,  just  as  it  may  happen,  due 
either  to  the  stoker  characteristics,  the  human  factor,  or  the  coal 
factor,  or  to  a  combination  of  all  three.  In  any  case  there  are  certain 
average  conditions  which  tend  to  repeat  and  show  the  relationship 
between  the  various  factors.  It  is  very  evident  from  Fig.  10  that 
very  high  excess-air  and  high  ash-pit  losses  do  not  occur  at  the  same 
time,  although  either  may  be  low  when  the  other  is  high;  but  they 
should  both  be  low  for  the  best  efficiency. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  ASH-PIT  AND   TOTAL  AIR 

50  In  Fig.  11  it  will  be  noted  that  the  natural-draft  chain- 
grate  stoker  in  question,  as  it  was  being  operated  at  this  time,  gives 
the  best  efficiency  at  about  210  per  cent  total  air,  with  a  loss  of  18 
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per  cent  due  to  excess  air  and  unburned  coal.  We  all  know  that 
better  results  than  this  can  be  obtained  under  suitable  load  conditions 
with  good  operation  and  the  right  kind  of  coal,  yet  these  curves 
indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  losses  to  increase  very  rapidly 
as  the  fire  changes  to  a  shorter  or  longer  condition  from  the  most 
economical  point. 

51  The  air  having  free  and  equal  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
grate,  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  through  the  fuel  bed  and 
develops  holes  very  rapidly  when  once  started.  In  many  plants  the 
boilers  are  operated  with  the  damper  wide  open.  If  the  maximum 
amount  of  steam  is  not  needed,  the  fire  burns  short.  If  more  steam 
is  needed,  the  stoker  is  speeded  up  and  a  little  greater  proportion  of 
the  grate  area  is  covered  with  active  fuel  bed.  In  other  words,  the 
steam  pressure  is  regulated  by  means  of  excess  air.  Figs.  5  and  13 
bring  out  this  point  very  nicely,  as  the  air  flow  remains  practically 
constant  and  more  or  less  steam  is  produced  as  the  coal  is  fed  into  the 
path  of  the  air. 


CHARACTEmSTIC  CURVES  FOR  NATURAL  DRAFT 

52  Fig.  12  shows  the  exc(*ss-air  and  ash-pit  losses  plotted  on  a 
basis  of  boiler  rating.  The  total  of  these  two  losses  has  its  lowest 
value  (18  per  cent)  at  about  90  per  cent  rating.  At  lower  ratings  the 
excess-air  loss  increases  rapidly  and  at  higher  ratings  the  unburned- 
coal  loss  increases  even  more  rapidly. 

53  One  naturally  wonders  whether  the  ash-pit  loss  would 
continue  increasing  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  slope  of  this  curve  if 
the  boiler  were  operated  at  still  higher  rating.  The  limit  in  this 
direction  is  reached  when  the  space  under  the  water  back  is  completely 
filled  with  ash  and  coke  The  percentage  of  combustible  lost  when 
operating  with  the  space  under  the  water  back  completely  filled  with 
ash  and  coke  combined,  will  d(*pend  upon  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the 
coal,  the  coal-gate  opening  and  the  lu^ight  of  the  water  back  above 
the  grate,  and  will  be  practically  independent  of  the  speed  of  the 
grate. 

54  If  the  increased  rate  of  combustion  is  obtained  by  increasing 
the  gate  opening  and  the  int (busily  of  draft,  heaving  the  grate  speed 
and  the  space  under  the  water  back  constant  for  a  given  percentage 
of  ash  in  the  coal,  a  decrease  in  the  a?h-pit  loss  will  result  as  shown 
by  the  upper  dotted  curve  at  the  right  of  Fig.  12,  because  thrre  will 
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then  be  more  ash  per  square  foot  of  grate  and  therefore  less  space 
left  for  coke  under  the  water  back. 

55  For  any  given  relation  between  gate  openings  and  space 
under  water  back  the  percentage  of  combustible  lost  would  decrease 
with  increased  percentages  of  ash  in  the  coal  and  should  of  course 
remain  constant  for  different  ratings.  A  change  in  the  height  of  the 
water  back  would  also  have  a  similar  effect  the  percentage  of  ash-pit 
loss  remaining  the  same  for  all  ratings  in  both  cases  so  long  as  the 
space  under  the  water  back  was  kept  completely  filled  and  increased 
ratings  obtained  by  increasing  grate  speed. 

56  If  the  fire  bums  thinner  the  ash-pit  loss  will  be  decreased 


Fig,  12    CHAaACTBuisTic  Loss  Ciib\es,   on  Basis  ok  Boilkk  Hating,  of 
Naturai^Draft  Chain-Gbate  Stoker  ab  Operated  in  Station  B 

for  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  and  the  excess-air  loss  will  naturally 
increase. 

57  It  is  beheved  that  characteristic  curves  like  those  shown 
in  Figs.  11  and  12,  plotted  for  different  relations  between  the  factors 
that  have  been  mentioned,  will  be  very  helpful  in  obtaining  the  best 
results  from  natural-draft  chain-grate  stokers.  By  means  of  such 
curves  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish  better  results  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  water  backs  regulation  of  coal  gate  grate  s|)ecd.  draft,  etc., 
and  also  assist  the  fireman  in  obtaining  the  required  amount  of  steam 
with  the  minimum  loss. 

CONCLUSIONS 

58  From  a  study  of  the  data  obtained  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn : 
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a  The  temperature  of  a  bulb  properly  located  near  the  rear 
of  a  chain-grate  stoker  responds  definitely  to  changes  in  the  amount 
of  combustible  going  to  the  ash  pit. 

b  The  changes  in  tem|x^rature  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
percentage  of  heat  lost  to  the  ash  pit  when  the  bulb  is  properly 
located. 

c    This  relation  between  temperature  and  ash-pit  loss  is  not 


Fig.  13 


20  130  140  150  200  Z\0  Z^O  Z30  140  P.H 
Time  of  Oo(^. 

Log  Showing  Chancji:  or  Fi  j:l   I^f.d  ox  Xati  ral-Duaft  Chain- 
GiiATio  Stoker  as  ()i']:ratei)  ix  Station  B 


materially  affected  by  grate  sjkhhI.  rate  of  combustion,  or  percentac;e 
of  ash  in  coal,  but  should  be  (lotorinined  for  diriVrcut  typos  of  instal- 
lations by  actual  tests. 

d  A  continuous  record  of  tlu*  ash-pit  loss  enables  the  fireman 
to  effectively  control  this  important  factor. 

e  Records  of  ash-})it  loss,  oxcoss  air,  unburnod  tias,  fluo-jias 
temperature,  and  boiU-r  ratini^  niako  it  p<'^,^il>le  to  pl«)t  ('liaract<'ri-^1  ic 
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performance  curves  for  stokers  showing  the  losses  due  to  unbumed 
combustible,  unbumed  gases,  and  excess  air,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  amount  of  excess  air  to  be  maintained  and  also  the  most 
eflScient  capacity. 

/  These  stoker  characteristic  curves  can  be  used  to  compare 
the  relative  eflSciencies  of  different  types  of  stokers,  the  suitability 
of  different  kinds  of  coal,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  by  the 
fireman. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA,  STATION   C 

59  Fig.  14  shows  the  location  of  a  bare  bulb  position  No.  1 
inunediately  behind  the  water  back  supported  on  the  cast-iron 
members  which  carry  the  fire  brick,  protecting  the  I-beams. 


Fig.   14     Ash-pit  Loss  Recorder  Installation  on  Forced- Draft  Chain- 
Grate  Stoker  in  Station  C 

60  Another  bulb  is  shown  in  position  No.  2,  this  being  lagged 
and  supported  from  cast-iron  members  projecting  into  the  rear 
wall.  This  installation  is  on  a  1400-hp.  boiler  having  two  forced- 
draft  chain-grate  stokers  with  a  partition  wall  between.  The 
bulbs  as  shown  are  on  one  stoker  only,  although  the  other  stoker 
on  this  boiler  was  equipped  with  a  bulb  corresponding  to  position 
No.  1  and  later  was  supplemented  with  a  lagged  bulb  corresponding 
to  position  No.  2,  as  this  was  foimd  to  be  more  reliable  in  the  results 
obtained. 
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61  Fig.  15  gives  data  from  a  large  niimber  of  one-hour  sam- 
ples, where  the  readings  of  the  two  temperature  recorders  were 
taken  and,  of  course,  correspond  to  the  same  individual  sample  of 
refuse. 

62  Some  additional  information  is  also  shown  covering  several 
boiler  test  samples  which  were  made  before  the  lagged  bulb  was 
installed  in  position  No.  2  and,  therefore,  apply  only  to  the  bare 
bulb  in  position  No.  1.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  temperature  of 
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position  No.  1  is  about  400  deg.  higher  than  position  No.  2,  both 
curves  having  about  the  same  inclination  but  the  results  seem 
slightly  more  consistent  from  the  lagged  bulb  in  position  No.  2. 

63  Fig.  16  is  a  chart  record  taken  from  the  lagged  bulb  posi- 
tion No.  2  during  some  of  these  tests.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
temperature  reached  900  deg.  which  would  correspond  to  a  combus- 
tible loss  of  about  f>\  per  cent.  This  does  not  represent  normal 
operation  because  an  excessive  amount  of  coke  was  passed  over 
temporarily  in  order  to  get  some  data.    In  normal  operation,  the 
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percentage  of  heat  loss,  due  to  combustible  in  the  ash,  is  usually 
maintained  below  2  per  cent. 

64  At  the  time  of  presenting  this  paper,  no  data  were  avail- 
able from  both  stokers  to  plot  the  characteristic  curves  showing 
relation  between  the  excess  air  and  combustible  loss. 

65  Fig.  17  is  a  composite  plot  of  data  obtained  from  Sta- 
tions A,  B,  and  C,  showing  the  curves  from  bulbs  located  at  the 
end  of  the  stoker  in  Stations  A  and  C  are  practically  parallel,  in- 
creasing approximately  100  deg.  in  temperature  for  for  each  one 
per  cent  of  heat  lost  to  the  ashpit. 
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BOILER  TESTS  WITH  PULVERIZED  COAL 

By  Hexry  Krelsixger,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

and 

John  Blizard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Members  of  the  Society 

In  this  paper  the  author  presents  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  an 
extended  series  of  tests  of  a  40'S-hp.  w<iter-tube  boiler  fired  with  pulverized  Illinois  eoal. 

The  rcsidts  show  that,  eotdrarij  to  the  customary  specification,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pulverize  the  coal  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  <S5  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen 
in  order  to  get  good  combustion  and  good  efjieiency.  This  ability  to  burn  coarser 
coal  Jtieans  increased  capacity  of  the  pulverizing  mills  and  decreased  cost  of  coal 
preparation. 

The  results  also  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  coal  to  about  1  per  cent 
moiature  in  order  to  burn  it  successfully  in  pulverized  form,  and  it  is  stated  that  with 
most  eastern  coals  drying  is  not  at  all  nectssary. 

Good  results  can  be  obtained  when  the  coal  is  burned  at  rates  varying  from  5  lb. 
to  2  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space  per  hour,  and  the  best  results  at  a  rate  of  I  to  1  § 
lb. 

npHIS  paper  gives  the  summary  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  11  tests 
made  on  a  468-hp.  Edgemoor  boiler  equipped  with  a  Foster 
superheater  and  fired  with  pulverized  coal,  at  the  Oneida  Street 
Station  of  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  tests  were  made  by  the  Fuel  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation.  The  powdered-coal 
equipment  was  designed  and  installed  by  the  Locomotive  Pulverized 
Fuel  Company.  The  coal  burnc^d  in  these  tests  came  from  the  Illinois 
coal  field.  The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  determine  what  overall 
eflSciency  can  be  obtained  with  pulverized  Illinois  coal  under  various 
conditions  of  furnace  operation  and  different  preparation  of  coal  as 
to  degree  of  fineness  and  percentage  of  moisture. 

2  The  tests  were  made  in  a  thorough  manner,  everything 
being  done  to  make  the  results  accurate  and  relial)le.  The  pulver- 
ized coal  was  weighed  in  specially  designed  tanks  placed  on  platform 

Presented    at   the   ^[nin^    M«'etin^%    ChicaKn,    111.,    May    2:i    to   2(),    1921, 
of  The  American  Society  of  MErnAxicAL  E\(ji\ki:hs. 
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scales  as  it  was  supplied  to  the  furnace.    The  tests  were  of  17  to  25 
hours'  duration. 

3  Tests  Nos.  28  to  30,  inclusive,  were  made  with  the  usual 
preparation  of  coal  as  it  is  binned  in  the  plant  under  ordinary  operat- 
ing conditions.  Test  No.  31  was  made  with  the  same  condition  of 
coal  as  in  the  three  previous  tests,  but  with  the  furnace  provided  with 
a  cooling  coil  over  the  hearth  and  along  the  walls  near  the  bottom 


i  i    !-*=" 
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Section  through  Furnace,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Burner  and 
Cooling  Coil  over  Hearth  and  Near  Bottom  of  Furnace 


of  the  furnace  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  ash.  Tests  Nos.  32  to  35, 
inclusive,  were  made  with  the  same  furnace  arrangement  as  test 
No.  31,  but  with  the  coal  pulverized  to  a  lesser  degree  of  fineness. 
Tests  Nos.  36  to  38,  inclusive,  were  made  with  the  same  furnace 
arrangement  as  in  the  previous  four  tests,  but  with  imdried  coal. 

4  Fig.  1  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  burner  and  the  cooling 
coil  over  the  hearth  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  cooling 
coil  consisted  of  three  lengths  of  2-in.  pipe  over  the  hearth  and  two 
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lengths  along  the  side  walls  and  the  rear  wall.     The  total  surface  of 
the  coil  was  48  sq.  ft. 

5  Fig.  2  shows  the  coal-weighing  apparatus,  which  was  placed 
between  the  storage  bin  and  the  feed  bin.  There  were  two  burners 
and  two  feeders  and  the  coal  to  each  feeder  was  weighed  separately. 
The  weighing  tanks  were  connected  to  the  storage  bins  and  the  feeder 
bin  by  flexible  canvas  connections  to  permit  weighing  and  to  prevent 
the  coal  dust  from  escaping  into  the  room  when  the  weighing  tanks 


S!ide  optrahnj 
U/er 


Pufven'Tea'-  Coa!  Conv^uor 


Canvas  rivo-f-ed    "^ — 
•h  Rtna  - 


De-h3 i  I  of  6a+e  and.        '"Seal  made  of 
Flexible  Connection       i^i   Pc^Qkmg 


Fig.  2     CoAL-Wi:i<iinX(i  Apparatus  Used  in  Tests 


were  filled  and  emptied.     The  tests  were  started  and  closed  with  the 
feeder  bins  empty. 

6  The  feed  water  was  weii^lied  in  two  water  tanks  placed  on 
platform  scales.  The  water  sup[)liod  to  the  cooling  coil  was  measured 
by  a  2-in.  water  meter  which  was  calibratcHl  at  the  rat(^  of  feeding 
the  water  through  the  coolinj^  coil,  and  its  measurements  w(M-e  found 
reUable  to  within  less  than  oiu^-half  of  one  per  cent. 

7  Flue-gas  samples  were  talani  at  six  points  in  the  uptake  and 
collected  over  one-hour  p(M'iods.  Flue-^as  temperatures  were  ni(\is- 
ured  with  thermocouples  at  the  same  six  points  where  saniph^s  were 
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drawn  for  analysis,  and  readings  were  taken  every  15  min.  The 
flue-gas  temperature  given  Table  1  is  the  average  of  the  measure- 
ments with  the  six  couples. 

RESULTS   OF  THE   TESTS 

8  The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler,  superheater  and  cooling  coil,  when 
the  latter  was  used,  are  itemized  separately.  In  the  heat  balance  the 
losses  by  radiation  are  given  by  a  separate  item.  In  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  same  boiler  and  setting  the  radiation  loss  per  square  foot  of 
exposed  surface  should  be  nearly  constant  and  should  vary  only 
slightly  by  the  capacity  developed  by  the  boiler.  For  the  calculation 
of  the  radiation  loss  it  was  estimated  that  250  B.t.u.  were  lost  per 
sq.  ft.  of  the  exposed  surface  per  hour  when  the  boiler  was  operated 
at  100  per  cent  of  rating,  and  350  B.t.u.  when  operated  at  200  per 
cent  of  rating.  The  radiation  loss  was  calculated  according  to  the 
percentage  of  rating  developed.  These  calculations  of  the  radiation 
loss  leave  the  true  "unaccounted  for,"  which  consists  largely  of  errors. 
In  a  series  of  well-conducted  boiler  tests  this  true  "unaccounted  for" 
should  be  close  to  zero  and  should  vary  on  both  sides  of  the  zero  Une 
according  to  whether  the  plus  or  mmus  errors  predominate. 

EFFECT  OF  FINENESS   ON  RESULTS   OF  TESTS 

9  It  has  been  customary  to  state  that  in  order  to  get  good 
results  the  coal  must  be  pulverized  to  a  fineness  of  95  per  cent  through 
a  100-mesh  screen  and  85  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen.  Table 
2  gives  the  results  of  complete  sizing  tests  of  the  coal  burned  in  Tests 
Nos.  32  to  35,  inclusive.  The  coal  was  much  coarser  than  specified 
by  the  foregoing  statement.  The  results  of  these  tests  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pulverize  the  coal  to  the  extreme 
fineness  of  85  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen  in  order  to  get  good 
combustion  and  good  eflSciency.  The  completeness  of  combustion 
seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  a  proper  furnace  and  burner  design  and 
the  right  way  of  supplying  air,  than  of  the  fineness  of  the  coal.  The 
losses  due  to  coarseness  of  coal  would  be  shown  by  the  greater  per- 
centage of  carbon  in  the  refuse.  The  average  loss  due  to  this  cause 
for  the  four  tests  with  the  coarser  coal  is  0.7  per  cent.  The  averages 
of  this  loss  for  the  previous  four  tests  is  0.6  per  cent.  The  averages 
of  the  eflBcencies  are  very  nearly  the  same. 
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10  The  ability  to  burn  coarser  coal  means  increased  capacity 
of  the  pulverizing  mills  and  decreased  cost  of  coal  preparation. 

EFFECT  OF  MOISTURE  IN  COAL  ON  RESULTS  OF  TESTS 

11  Another  statement  that  has  been  generally  accepted  is 
that  coal  must  be  dried  to  about  1  per  cent  moisture  in  order  to  be 
successfully  burn  in  pulverized  form.  In  order  to  determine  to  what 
extent  this  statement  is  true,  tests  Nos.  36,  37  and  38  were  run  with 
undried  coal.  The  results  of  the  tests  show  that  the  completeness  of 
combustion  was  as  good  as  with  the  dried  coal.     There  was  no  loss 


TABLE  2     RESULTS  OF  SIZING  TESTS  OF  COAL  BURNED  IN  TESTS  XOS.  32-35 


Percentage  of  Coal  Passing  Through  Screens 

Test  No. 

20-mesh 

40-me.sh 

100-mcsh 

200-mcsh 

32 

99.9 

99.2 

93.2 

07. 0 

33 

99.9 

99.2 

93.1 

70.1 

34 

1000 

9S.9 

90.S 

05.5 

35 

99.8 

98.0 

8S.6 

04.0 

due  to  CO  in  the  flue  gases  and  the  losses  due  to  combustible  in  the 
refuse  averaged  only  0.3  per  cent  for  the  three  tests,  which  is  in  fact 
less  than  the  average  with  the  dried  coal. 

12  The  losses  due  to  moisture  in  coal  of  course  increased 
0.5  to  0.6  per  cent,  wliich  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  about  0.1  per  cent 
for  every  1  per  cent  of  increase  of  moisture  in  the  coal.  The  average 
decrease  in  the  boiler  ef!ici(^ncy  for  the  three  tests  is  about  0.7  per  cent, 
which  checks  closely  with  the  increase  in  the  losses  due  to  increased 
moisture  in  the  coal.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dry  the  coal  down  to  1  per  cent  of  moisture  in  order  to  get  good  ])oiler 
efficiency.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  easti^'u  coals  can  be 
pulverized  and  burned  with  good  results  without  diving. 
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13     The  capacity  of  boiler  that  can  l.)e  devdopcd  with  ])ulver- 
ized  coal  depends  entirely  ujion  the  sizr  and  shape  of  the  fiiinace. 
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With  the  present  knowledge  of  the  art  of  burning  powdered  coal  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  coal  is  burned  at  the  rate  of  1 
to  li  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space  per  hour.  Good  results  can 
be  obtained  when  the  coal  is  burned  at  rates  varying  from  i  to  21b. 
per  cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space  per  hour,  which  gives  a  considerable 
working  range.  In  Table  1  the  rate  of  combustion  is  given  by  item 
12.  The  range  covered  by  this  series  of  tests  is  from  1.05  to  1.81  lb. 
of  coal  per  cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space.  If  it  is  desired  to  operate 
the  boiler  at  high  rates  of  working,  a  large  furnace  must  be  installed 
and  the  combustion  space  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  flames  are 
given  the  longest  possible  path  through  the  furnace.  The  design  of 
burners  and  the  admission  of  air  are  very  important  at  high  rates  of 
combustion.  It  appears  probable  that  future  developments  in  the 
design  of  furnaces,  burners  and  the  air  supply  may  make  possible 
higher  rates  of  combustion  than  the  limit  given  above. 

DISCUSSION 

Guildford  Greig  and  W.  C  Heckeroth.  For  about  two 
years  the  engineering  department  of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works 
has  experimented  with  and  successfully  burned  pulverized  coal 
under  a  402-hp.  Erie  City  horizontal  water-tube  boiler  at  their 
works. 

In  the  face  of  much  criticism,  we  have  persisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pulverizing  coal  of  any  moisture  content,  thus  eliminating 
drying  equipment.  In  our  experimnets  we  have  also  found  it  quite 
practical  to  bum  the  pulverized  coal  efficiently  without  reducing  it 
to  the  extreme  fineness  heretofore  considered  necessary,  and  it  is 
certainly  gratifying  to  find  definite  confirmation  of  the  practicability 
of  our  methods  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  the  authors  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  our  apparatus  enabled  us  to  obtain 
data  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  no  mechanical  complications, 
other  than  those  required  for  an  ordinary  boiler  test  complying  with 
the  A.S.M.E.  test  code. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  the  only  apparatus  required  by  our 
method  of  preparing  coal  for  burning  in  pulverized  form  other  than 
that  required  in  ordinary  stoker-fired  boiler  plants  is  a  magnetic 
separator  and  a  pulverizing  machine.  The  magnetic  separator  re- 
moves tramp  iron  from  the  coal  before  it  reaches  the  pulverizer. 

The  pulverizer  is  a  very  simple  machine,  consisting  of  a  cyUn- 
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drical  housing,  containinR  a  rotor  niounleti  on  a  shaft,  the  rotor 
being  composed  of  pulverizing  olomonfs  ant!  a  fan. 

The  coal,  of  a  size  that  will  pass  through  a  2-in.  ring,  and  of  any 
moisture  content,  is  fed  to  the  pulverizer  through  a  simple  adjust- 
able feeding  device  whieh  is  Integral  with  it.  The  pulverizer  reduces 
the  coal  to  a  powder,  approximately  95  per  cent  through  a  200-niesh 
screen.  These  degrees  of  fineness,  however,  are  not  essential  to 
efficient  operation 

The  fan  serves  two  purposes;    first,  inducing  the   (low  of  a 
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regulable  volume  of  air  with  the  coal,  sufficient  to  facilitate  the 
travel  of  coal  througli  the  pulverizer,  and  second,  to  supplement 
this  volume  of  air  willi  enouph  additional  air  to  support  combus- 
tion. This  supplemental  air  is  admitted  to  the  fan  through  an  ori- 
fice in  the  fan  housing  where  air  and  pulverized  eoal  are  thoroughly 
mixed  before  being  delivered  to  the  furnace.  Definite  regulalion 
of  air  is  easily  accomplished  by  manipulation  of  the  adjustable 
damper  on  the  fan  housing.  All  air  eiileriiiK  (he  fnriiare  eiilers  in 
mixture  with  the  pulverized  coal  and  this  mixture  is  ileHvcri'd  to  the 
furnace  from  the  pulverizer  through  a  plain  open-end  pijie. 

The  furnace  is  of  the  Seymour  type  wifh  water-cooled  ref;ie- 
tories  which  make  it  possible  to  burn  pulverized   coal  with  only 
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five  to  ten  per  cent  excess  air,  thus  reducing  stack  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water  cooling  of 
the  refactory  lining  is  accomplished  by  the  circulation  of  water 
through  tubes  and  headers  disposed  in  side  walls,  end  walls  and 
pavement  of  furnace,  which  become  an  integral  part  of  the  boiler, 
being  connected  thereto  with  pipes  and  nipples.  The  pavement  of 
the  furnace  inclines  from  each  side  tbward  the  center,  thus  compel- 
ling the  movement  of  the  molten  slag  and  ash  to  the  ashpit  through 
an  opening  in  the  furnace  pavement.     The  ashpit  is  cooled  by  the 
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water  tubes  which  form  the  pavement  of  the  furnace,  thus  making 
the  ash  friable  and  easily  removable.  The  water  cooling  of  the 
ashpit  is  a  patented  feature  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  this 
type  of  furnace  with  a  volume  of  If  cu.  ft.  per  horsepower  developed. 

During  tests  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  because  of  slag- 
ging of  the  boiler  tubes. 

The  total  power  consumption  for  preparing  the  coal  and  deliv- 
ering coal  and  air  to  the  furnace,  during  the  tests,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  fuel  burned  equals  approximately  1.9  per  cent. 

H.  G.  Barnhurst.  The  tests  reported  in  the  paper  show 
economies  which  the  writer  has  always  claimed  possible  by  the 
use  of  pulverized  fuel.     The  authors  make  certain  statements  which 
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must  be  subjected  to  careful  consideration  before  they  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  methods  which  should  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  coal  in  pulverized  form. 

The  authors  mention  the  fact  that  a  general  recommendation 
has  been  made  that  coal  should  be  pulverized  to  95  per  cent  through 
a  100-mesh  and  85  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen.  The  writer 
believes  that  these  recommendations,  particularly  during  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  development  of  this  method  of  burning,  should  be  fol- 
low^ed,  so  as  to  cover  all  coals.  Just  how  any  particular  coal  should 
be  prepared  depends  upon  the  coal  in  question,  particularly  as  to 
the  amount  of  volatile  and  ash  in  the  coal. 

In  a  number  of  tests  of  a  plant  using  pulverized  anthracite 
fuel,  pubhshed  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  of  Cleveland  and  made  on 
one  of  their  boilers  at  the  Lytle  Coal  Co.'s  plant  at  Lytic,  Pa.,  a 
distinct  increase  in  efficiency  was  obtained  as  the  fineness  of  the 
coal  increased.  The  coal  used  in  these  tests  averaged  only  8.65 
per  cent  volatile,  78  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  and  between  11  and  12 
per  cent  ash.  The  tests  quoted  in  the  present  paper  show  that 
the  coal  has  been  pulverized  to  a  fairly  high  degree,  and  therefore 
their  statements  regarding  the  burning  of  coarser  coals  other  than 
those  generally  specified  do  not  mean  that  this  coal  is  at  all  of  a 
coarse  character,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  the  coal  can  be  granu- 
lated for  burning  in  a  pulverized  form  as  is  now  being  recommended 
by  some  engineers. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  rosuUs  unless  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  100-  and  200-mesh  mat(^rial  in  the  pulverized 
coal.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  finer  the  coal  is  pul- 
verized the  greater  is  the  surface  exposure,  the  better  is  the  mixture 
of  the  particles  with  the  air  for  combustion,  the  quicker  is  the  igni- 
tion, the  lower  will  be  the  percentage  of  combustible  in  the  ash,  and 
the  higher  will  be  the  efficiency  obtained,  provided,  of  course,  cor- 
rect mxing  and  burning  equipment  is  installed.  Therefore,  it  appears 
to  the  writer,  that  recommendation  should  b(^  nnuh  at  the  present 
time  that  machinery  installed  should  have  the  a])ility  to  pulverize 
the  coal  to  a  fineness  of  95  pvv  cent  tlirouuh  tlu^  lOO-niesh  screen 
and  85  per  cent  throu.uli  tlu^  2()0-niesli  screen,  and  th(^ii,  aft(^rwards, 
each  individual  installation  can  determine  to  what  (l(\t;r(M'  of  coarse- 
ness its  particular  coal  can  be  pulverized,  excrythinji;  alTecting  tli(' 
economy  of  operation  Ix-ing  taken  into  considc^-ation. 

In  reference  to  moisture,  mention  shouM  als(.)  ])e  made  o^  the 
surface  and  the  inherent  moisture  so  these  will  not  b(^  confused,  fur 
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the  reason  that  while  the  writer  advocates  that  the  surface  moisture 
be  reduced  to  approximately  3  per  cent,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  eliminate  the  inherent  moisture. 

All  pulverized  coal  plants  should  be  equipped  with  driers  to 
dry  the  coal  before  preparation.  The  coal  should  be  dried  not  only 
on  account  of  the  burning  conditions  in  the  furnace,  but  primarily 
to  eliminate  the  effect  that  moisture  has  on  the  general  handling 
of  coal  in  transportation,  storage  and  feeding  to  furnaces.  Driers 
should  also  be  installed  to  take  care  of  the  variation  in  the  moisture 
content  that  occurs  throughout  the  year.  They  should  be  installed 
particularly  to  take  care  of  exceptional  conditions  which  almost 
always  occur  and  when  least  expected. 

The  writer  also  notes  with  interest  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  prove  that  the  successful  use  of  pulverized  coal  in  boiler  fur- 
naces depends  strictly  upon  the  furnace  proportions.  He  has  always 
recommended  large  furnaces,  proportioned  on  a  basis  of  2  cu.  fl. 
per  boiler  horsepower  developed  for  the  horizontal  method  of  firing, 
and  3  cu.  ft.  for  the  vertical  method,  basing  reconmiendations  on 
the  erosive  effect  of  the  gases  of  combustion  passing  through  the 
furnace.  These  recommendations,  however,  are  only  general  in 
their  nature,  for  if  the  successful  use  of  pulverized  fuel  is  dependent 
upon  having  the  furnaces  so  proportioned  that  the  velocity  of  the 
gases  will  not  create  erosion  and  destruction,  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  design  the  furnaces  for  the  rating  required  based  on  the 
amount  of  combustible  that  will  be  burned.  The  writer  notes  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  authors  come  within  the  range  of  his 
recommendations. 

The  writer  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  statements  made  re- 
garding burners  and  the  admission  of  air.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  important  features  that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  burning  of  pulverized  coal.  These  tests  show  that  higher  effi- 
ciencies can  be  obtained  by  this  method,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  ultimately  coal  in  pulverized  form  will  be  used  extensively. 

Fred'k  a.  Scheffler.  This  brief  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  that  has  been  presented  in  recent  years  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  firing  boilers  with  pulverized  coal,  and  is  all 
the  more  of  interest  because  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
tests  were  carried  out  in  every  detail  and  the  records  tabulated. 

The  writer  is  particularly  glad  to  have  confirmation  by  these 
tests  of  the  tabulation  which  he  made  for  the  Fuller  Engineering 
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Company  for  their  boiler  bulletin  No.  600,  of  eighteen  other  pul- 
verized-coal-fired  boiler  tests  by  various  parties  through  the  coun- 
try and  with  various  kinds  of  fuel  and  boilers,  which  showed  an 
average  of  80.5  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency. 

The  present  paper  shows  an  average  of  eleven  tests,  exclusive 
of  the  water  coil  in  the  ashpit,  of  77.2  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace 
efficiency,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty-nine  recorded  tests  of  pul- 
verized coal  under  boilers  using  Renton  buckwheat  from  the  vicinity 
of  Seattle,  Kansas  bituminous,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  Issaquah 
(vicinity  of  Seattle)  screenings,  Nanaimo  slack  from  Vancouver 
Island,  B.  C,  Pennsylvania  bituminous,  IlUnois  coals,  etc.,  all  of 
which  show  an  average  of  78.8  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  80  per  cent  efficiency  can  be 
safely  considered  the  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  with  any  kind  of 
coal,  properly  prepared  in  pulverized  form,  when  burned  under 
boilers  that  are  properly  bafficd  and  with  proper  design  of  furnace 
to  suit  the  operating  loads  and  conditions. 

G.  E.  Pfisterer.  The  outstanding  feature  in  the  writer's 
opinion  is  the  fact  that  the  paper  demonstrates  the  falhicy  of  the 
idea  that  the  coal  must  be  pulverized  to  a  fineness  heretofore  pre- 
sumed in  order  to  o])tain  good  results.  It  may  be  hoped  that  future 
tests,  with  probably  different  burners  and  (Hfferent  furnace  designs 
may  still  further  reduce  the  fineness  of  coal.  Probably  it  also  may 
be  demonstrated  later  that  undried  coal  can  be  burned  to  advantage. 
These  are  all  steps  in  the  proper  direction,  for  if  the  cost  of  drying 
and  pulverizing  can  be  reduced,  or  efiminated,  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  pulverized  coal  can  ])e  extended. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  maint(*nance  of  the 
furnace  amounts  to  and  what  effect  on  maintenance  Uk.^  intro(kiction 
of  the  water  coil  had.  x\lso,  what  was  done  with  the  hoatt^d  water 
after  leaving  the  pipe  coils.  Since  the  heat  absorption  of  the  coil 
is  very  large  per  square  foot,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  put  this 
coil  in  circulation  with  the  boihn-?  From  Test  No.  'M)  it  appc^ars 
that  when  the  combustion  rates  luv  increased  to  give  a  boiler  rating 
of  approximately  1G7  ]X'r  cent,  tlie  exit  tiue  gas  t(Mnp(Mature  risers 
notably,  and  the  efficiency  falls  off.  Tlie  ])resence  of  (X)  is  also 
noted,  which  seems  to  indicate  incom])let(^  combustion.  For  widely 
varying  loads,  therefon*,  it  appears  that  the  conil)iisti()n  i^pun)  must 
be  amply  large,  for  with  forced-draft  stokers  the  operating  range 
is  quite  large. 
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The  unaccounted  ash  evidently  goes  up  the  stack  with  the 
the  flue  gas  as  finely  divided  or  powdered  ash.  With  a  dust  col- 
lector a  great  deal  of  the  dust  can  be  collected,  but  if  the  plant  were 
located  in  a  densely  populated  district  with  surrounding  buildings, 
this  dust  might  be  objectionable. 

When  burning  pulverized  coal  with  its  small  excess  of  air,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  arrange  the  boiler  baffles  so  as  to  give 
proper  velocity  of  gas  through  the  tubes  and  increase  heat  absorp- 
tion. The  draft  loss  through  the  boiler  was  undoubtedly  very  low, 
indicating  low  velocity  of  gas.  If  the  gas  velocity  were  increased, 
might  we  expect  better  absorption  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface? 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  experi- 
mental data  before  this  method  of  firing  can  be  put  on  the  same 
basis  as  stoker  firing. 

John  A.  Hoff.  It  would  appear  from  the  siunmary  of  the 
tests  that  a  468-hp.  Edgemoor  boiler  developed  a  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  80.5  per  cent.  However,  the  facts  and  figures  also  stated 
show  that  the  tests  were  actually  made  of  two  boilers  in  one  setting, 
the  Edgemoor  boiler  developing  75.7  per  cent  efficiency  at  113  per 
cent  rating,  and  a  secondary  boiler  or  coil  of  4.8  hp.  developing  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  4.8  per  cent  at  550  per  cent  of  rating. 

The  water  feed  of  the  secondary  boiler  entered  at  46  deg.  fahr. 
from  another  source,  was  raised  to  144  deg.  and  delivered  to  an 
imstated  destination.  The  boiler  feed-water  entering  the  EJdge- 
moor  boiler  was  taken  in  at  99  deg.  fahr.  instead  of  144  deg.,  the 
coil  discharge,  involving  a  heat  loss  or  waste  of  44  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of 
water  evaporated  by  the  boiler.  If  any  data  accounting  for  the 
above  discrepancies  are  available,  they  would  be  of  interest. 

Victor  J.  Azbe.  The  writer  has  long  held  that  the  ideal  effi- 
ciency is  89.93  per  cent,  obtainable  with  15  per  cent  excess  air  and 
250  deg.  flue  gas  temperatiu*e.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  90  per  cent  overall  boiler  efficiency.^  If  such  efficiency 
is  possible,  we  should  cease  operating  boilers  at  50  and  60  per  cent 
efficiency  as  is  usually  done. 

C.  C.  Trump.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  pulverizing,  handUng  and  drying  equipment 
for  pulverized  fuel  and  that  the  first  cost  of  the  installation  might 
be  reduced.    A  great  advantage  of  the  pulverized-fuel  furnace  is 

*  See  authors'  closure  for  report  of  these  tests. 
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the  radiant  heat  from  the  flame  as  the  fuel  is  bur  nee!  in  suspension, 
and  this  results  in  greater  efficieney  of  heat  absorption  by  the  boiler. 

E.  N.  Trump.  Ninety  per  cent  efficieney  is  not  unattainable 
by  any  means.  The  writer  has  obtained  such  an  efficiency  with 
large  size  boilers  and  underfeed  stokers,  the  average  of  a  month's 
run.  This  includes  economizers  as  well  as  boilers  and  is  with  about 
12  per  cent  CO2.  This  efficiency  is  high,  but  with  care  might  be 
exceeded;   86  and  87  per  cent  are  quite  usual. 

R.  Sanford  Riley.  The  authors  have  set  a  new  standard  for 
combustion,  one  which  is  a  Httle  higher  than  what  we  have  had 
before.  Before  long  we  shall  see  some  developments  in  stokers 
which  will  substantiate  what  Mr.  Trump  has  said.  The  limitations 
of  powdered  fuel  would  form  a  basis  for  profitable  discussion,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  limitations  is  the  necessary  investment. 

H.  Kreisinger.  Mr  Hoff  brought  up  some  points  with  ref- 
erence to  the  furnace  coil  which  need  explanation.  The  furnace 
coil  was  an  experimental  apparatus  devised  to  keep  the  ash  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  from  fusing.  Water  was  supplied 
to  this  coil  separately  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  determine  the 
rate  of  heat  absorption.  This  information  was  desirable  for  the 
determination  of  the  proper  size  of  the  coil  for  keeping  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  below  the  fusion  point  of  the  ash.  The  water  from 
the  coil  was  discharged  into  the  hot  well  from  which  it  was  pumped 
into  other  boilers  in  the  plant.  The  test  boiler  was  supplied  with 
water  at  a  lower  t<}mperature  than  that  of  the  water  in  the  hot  well 
in  order  to  make  its  weighing  more  convenicmt.  Later  the  boilers 
at  this  plant  were  equipped  with  coils  directly  connected  in  the 
circulation,  so  that  the  coils  are  part  of  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Hoff  refers  to  the  percentages  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  as  thermal  efficienci(*s.  Such  ref- 
erence is  rather  misleading;  tlie  term  "thermal  efliciency"  should 
be  reserved  for  total  percentage  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  combined 
apparatus.  It  would  be  dinicult  to  arrive  at  a  loiiical  value  that 
would  express  the  true  thermal  eflieiency  of  the  (liiTei'(Mit  pi(H*es  of 
apparatus.  Because  the  boiler  absorbed  I'^.O  per  cent,  and  the 
superheater  2.7  per  cent  of  tlie  luvit  in  the  coal  l)urn(Ml,  it  would  be 
hardly  right  to  say  that  the  thermal  eflieiency  of  tin*  boiler  was 
73.0  per  cent  and  that  of  the  superheater  was  2.7  per  ecMit.  Simil- 
arly it  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  the  thermal  efneieney  of  the 
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furnace  coil  as  being  4.8  per  cent.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  any 
piece  of  apparatus  might  be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  it  divided  by  the  amount  of  heat  available  for  it  for  absorption. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  this  amount  of  heat  that  was  available 
for  each  piece  of  the  apparatus.  Surely  not  all  of  the  heat  in  the 
coal  was  available  for  each  piece  of  the  apparatus.  For  this  reason 
in  the  table  of  results  the  precentages  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  apparatus  are  given  under  the  caption  of  "Heat 
Absorbed."  Only  the  total  heat  absorbed  is  termed  the  thermal 
efficiency.  Tests  28,  29,  and  30  show  what  results  were  obtained 
when  there  was  no  coil  in  the  furnace. 

Table  5  presents  additional  data  on  pulverized  fuel  plants  and 
the  efficiencies  obtainable. 


TABLE  6  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  FIVE  BOILER  TESTS  WITH  PULVERIZED 
ILLINOIS  COAL.  TESTS  MADE  ON  BOILER  NO.  8,  LAKESIDE  STATION  OF  THE 
MILWAUKEE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  AND  LIGHT  CO. 

■ 

Test  No 12  3  4  5 

Duration,hr 42.33      23.97  19.92  24.20  24.17 

Coal  aa  Fired: 

Per  cent  through  100  mesh 89.2        90.8  90.5  92.2  90.5 

Per  cent  through  200  mesh 67.7        68.7  69.1  70.6  66.7 

Moisture  content,  per  cent 2.25        3.56  3.59  5.24  5.61 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent 36.60      36.48  35.66  86.30  35.85 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 49.60      48.33  48.70  46.10  47.16 

Ash,  percent 11.55      11.63  12.05  12.36  11.38 

Sulphur,  per  cent 2.26        2.74  2.28  3.91  3.39 

Hydrogen,  per  cent 4.97        5.18  5.01  5.10  5.06 

Carbon,  per  cent 68.88      67.20  66.22  63.44  65.41 

Calorific  value,  B.t.u 12321       12022  11917  11483  11661 

Total  fuel  fired,  lb 253161     233477  190334  160881  274640 

Fuel  fired  hourly,  lb 5980        9740  9560  6650  11350 

Fuel  fired  hourly  per  cu.  ft.  combustion  space.  lb.       0 .  85         1 .  39  1 .  36  0 .  95  1 .  62 

A$h  and  Reftue: 

Carbon  in  second-  and  third-pass  refuse,  per  cent 

of  coal  fired 3.60        5.06  5  06  5.31  7.17 

Carbon  in  upUke  dust,  per  cent 6.26        5.09  3.39  2.82  5.95 

Unbumed  carbon  per  lb.  coal,  per  cent 0,45        0.45  0.40  0.40  0.74 

Ath  Account: 

From  bottom  of  furnace,  lb 6240        6414  5230  4420  1000 

From  second  and  third  pass,  lb 13565       12236  9278  8260  12270 

Determined  from  dust-collector  data,  lb 10580        8640  8032  7290  18120 

Air: 

Temp,  of  air  entering  furnace,  deg.  fahr 86            89  91  104  93 

Pressure  of  air  at  feeders,  in.  of  water 11.0         12.2  13  6  12.2  13.6 

Air  entering  with  coal,  lb.  i>er  lb.  coal 2.05         1.25  1.27  1.85  1.03 

Air  entering  at  burners,  lb.  per  lb.  coal 2  07     

Air  through  hollow  wall,  lb.  per  lb.  coal 5 .  64     

Excess  air  in  flue  gases,  per  cent 13.3        21.9  21.2  10.7  25.2 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  MECHANICAL  STOKERS 
UTILIZING  MID-WEST  COALS 

By  Edward  II.  Texxey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  tlic  liniitatiotis  imposed  on  vieehayiical 
stokers  by  the  u^c  of  Mid-West  coals,  ichich  ore  characterized  by  liiyher  JuoisturCf 
volatile  and  ash  corttcnts  as  compared  icith  Eastern  Coals;  the  limitations  imposed 
by  air  supply  and  by  the  design  of  the  furnace;  and  the  effect  of  these  various  limita- 
tians  on  stoker  operation. 

It  is  the  author^ s  belief  that  in  general  the  application  of  mechaniccd-stoking 
equipment  to  the  use  of  Mid-West  coals  has  proved  to  be  eminently  successful.  Specially 
designed  arrangemerds  for  air  supply  and  to  facilitate  ignition  of  the  fuel  have  been 
provid^id;  and  furnace  volumes  afid  gas  passes  have  been  scientifically  studied,  with 
the  result  that  the  most  difficult  probltms  —  namely,  those  incident  to  operation  at 
hiah  rates  of  combustion  —  have  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  limitations  of  mechanical  stokers 
imposed  by  the  use  of  Mid-AVest  coals  is  pertinent  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  increasing  application  of  mechanical-stoker 
equipment  throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  on  account  of  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  overlook  the  fact  that  such  limita- 
tions exist. 

2  The  problem  of  adjusting  stoker  operation  to  any  given  coal 
involves  three  fundamental  considerations: 

Fuel 

Air  Supply 

Design  of  Furnace. 

All  important  limitations  to  which  the  operation  may  ])e  su])j(HUed 
will  therefore  be  found  under  these  heads. 

LIMITATIONS    IMPOSPID    BY    TlIK    Fl'KL 

3  Mid-West  coals  arc  classed  as  l)ituiniii()us  or  sul)-bitumin()us, 
and  are  characterized  by  the  higher  percentages  of  moisture,  volatile, 
and  ash  which  they  contain  as  compared  with  Eastern  coals: 
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Constituents  of  Coal 

An  Eastern 
Coal* 

A  Mid-West 
Coal^ 

Moisture.  Der  cent 

2.21 
15.78 
71.66 
10.36 

11.90 

Volatile,  oer  cent 

31.06 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Ash.  per  cent 

41.62 
15.42 

100.00 

100.00 

*  Pocahontas.     ^  Southern  Illinois. 


4  On  account  of  these  characteristics  they  are  inherently 
difficult  of  satisfactory  handling  on  a  stoker,  but  they  present  possi- 
bilities for  even  greater  operating  economies  than  in  the  case  of 
Eastern  coals  because  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  even  firing, 
close  regulation  of  air  supply,  high  temperatures,  and  a  continuous 
and  regular  elimination  of  ash. 

5  Moisture,  The  moisture  content  in  Mid-West  coals  ranges 
from  6  per  cent  to  16  per  cent,  depending  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  surface  moisture  which  may  be  present.  This  moisture  absorbs 
heat  from  the  furnace  for  its  vaporization  and  superheating  and 
ends  to  reduce  furnace  temperatures,  often  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  the  obtaining  of  proper  ignition  at  high 
rates  of  combustion. 

6  Volatile.  High  volatile  content  is  the  one  redeeming  feature 
of  the  Mid-West  coals,  inasmuch  as  this  quality  tends  to  faciUtate 
ignition.  With  other  furnace  conditions  favorable  to  the  proper 
combustion  of  the  liberated  gases,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  limit  of  stoker  capacity  is  increased  by  the  increased  percentages 
of  volatile. 

7  Ash.  The  ash  content  of  these  coals  varies  from  10  per 
cent  to  16  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  method  of  mining  and  storing, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  limitations  to  their  use  on 
mechanical  stokers.  Large  quantities  of  incombustible  matter 
interfere  with  combustion  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  active  fuel 
bed.  This  is  increasingly  true  at  high  ratings,  especially  so  on 
account  of  the  low  fusing  temperature  of  the  ash,  which  results  in 
the  formation  of  clinker  and  the  prevention  of  proper  air  supply- 
The  efficiency  of  the  combustion  process  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  stoker  for  burning  large  quantities  of  coal  at  high  rates  of  com- 
bustion are  seriously  limited  by  this  clinkering  quality  in  the  Mid- 
West  coals.    This  characteristic  can  be  closely  approximated  from 
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an  analysis  of  the  ash,  although  the  grouping  of  elements  and  the 
reactions  at  different  temperatures  vary  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  rule  can  be  applied.  Table  1,  prepared  by  ^Ir.  Edwin  Lundgren\ 
shows  the  increase  toward  fusibility  as  percentages  of  certain  con- 
stituents change,  more  particularly  the  ferric  oxide.  Ash  from 
]Mid-West  coals  comes  between  ''clinkering"  and  ''bad"  in  the  table. 

TABLE   1        TYPICAL  PFJICEXTAGE  ASU  AXALYSES 


Composition 


Xon- 
Cliiikcriiif^ 


Silica  (S2()i) 

Aluminum  (Al.Oa)    . 
Ff-rric  Oxide  (IVJ),) 
Calcium  Oxide  (Ca(») 
Mapnesia  (MgO).  .  .  . 
Sulphur 


4 1  .«).j 

1  race 

LS2 

1.42 

or>5 


Fair 


4«i,23 

31.93 

14  ril 

5.01 

2.20 

1.50 


ClinkcriiiK 


4f,  to 
HI  15 
1.S.15 
11  SO 

4  «i3 
3.00 


Bad 


43  50 

17.10 

2.S.10 

5.30 

0.75 

2.70 


LLMITATIOXS    LMI'OSED    BY    Alli   SUPPLY 

8     The   subject  of  air  supply  to   stokers   utilizing   Mid-West 

conls  is  of  equal  fundamental  iinj)ortance  to  that  of  the  fuel  itself. 

Sufficient  air,  of  course,  must  be  supplied  to  furnish  oxygen  for  the 

complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  of  the 

coal.    In  the  burning  of  low-grad(*  coals  tlu*  disti'ibution  of  air  through 

a  fuel  bed  heavy  with  ash  and  clinker  is  not  conducive  to  its  i)roj)er 

mixture  with  the  combustible  gases,  with  the  result  that  combustion 

is  incomplete  when  the  gases  have  ])asse(l  from  the  furnace.     Such 

coals  require  large  (luantities  of  exec^ss  air,  which,  on  account  of  the 

interference  set  up  b}'  the  fuel  IkhI,  tend  to  travel  in  stratified  streams 

The   mixing,    therefore,    is   inconij)lete    and    the    combustion    slow. 

Where  natural  draft  is  utiliztnl,  it  is  obvious  that  air  supj>ly  is  oiu*  of 

the  important  limiting  factors  as  to  efliciencv  in  the  use  of  these* 

coals.    Where  artificial  draft  is  utilized,  air  su]>])ly  is  seldom  a  limiting 

factor.     Care  must  be  exia'cised,  however,   in   the  sptH'ification   of 

equipment  for  varying  qualities  of  fuel  in  ovdrv  that  provision  may 

be  made  for  sufficient  capacities  wIkmi  i)in'iiing   low-grad**  fuels  at 

high  ratings.    This  involves  the  us(*  of  ([iiantities  of  (*xc(^ss  air  at  high 

temperatures  and  may  becoini*  a  seri(;us  limiting  factor. 

*  Vice-President  and  ('liiof  I'^nm'nrrr.  I'rcd<rirk  Kimincfiirpj;  <'(>.,  I'l'i'dfri.-k. 
Md.;    Assoc-Mem.  Am.Soc.M.I]. 
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LIMITATIONS  IMPOSED   BY  THE  DESIGN   OF  THE  FURNACE 

9  The  furnace  itself  presents  another  important  limiting 
factor  in  the  utilization  of  low-grade  fuels.  The  size  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  in  that  it  determines  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  mixture  of  combustible  gases  and  air  will  remain  in  the 
furnace,  .determines  the  amount  of  fuel  that  can  be  burned,  and 
hence  determines  stoker  capacity.  For  high  ratings  where  large 
quantities  of  gas  are  produced  and  large  volumes  of  air  suppUed,  a 
limit  is  reached  when  the  furnace  gas  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
supply  cannot  remain  in  contact  a  sufficient  time  to  completely 
bum  the  gases.  With  50  per  cent  excess  air  and  burning  at  the 
rate  of  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  per  hour,  developing  to  within 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  complete  combustion  of  the  flue  gases,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines^  have  determined  that  Illinois  coal  requires  11.9 
cu.  ft.  of  combustion  space  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  as  compared  with 
4.8  cu.  ft.  in  the  case  of  Pocahontas  coal.  In  other  words,  to  obtain 
like  results  at  very  high  ratings  the  Mid-West  coals  require  about 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  furnace  volume  as  the  Eastern 
coals. 

10  Stoker  limitations  may  also  be  imposed  by  the  arrangement 
of  boiler  baffling.  For  high  overratings  with  Mid-West  coals  very 
large  volumes  of  flue  gas  must  be  handled.  Resistance  to  the  passage 
of  these  gases  through  the  setting  increases  as  the  square  of  their 
velocity.  At  high  ratings,  therefore,  the  drop  in  pressure  through 
the  furnace  and  boiler  increases  rapidly,  at  200  per  cent  of  rating 
becoming  four  times  the  drop  at  100  per  cent  rating,  and  at  300  per 
cent  of  rating  becoming  nine  times  the  drop  at  100  per  cent  rating. 
Draft  pressures  must  therefore  be  adequate  to  overcome  these  high 
frictional  losses  or  capacity  will  be  limited.  Location  of  baffles 
also,  to  give  uniform  velocities  throughout  the  path  of  gas  travel, 
is  an  extremely  important  phase  of  boiler  and  furnace  design  which, 
until  recently,  has  had  too  Uttle  serious  attention  and  has  been  a 
Umiting  factor  in  boiler  efficiency. 

11  The  problem  of  ignition  ofifers  another  limiting  factor  in 
the  operation  of  stokers  using  Mid-West  coals,  especially  at  high 
overratings.  Furnace  design  must  permit  of  the  concentration  of 
sufficient  heat  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  fuel  to  accomplish  a 
rapid  distillation  and  strong  ignition  of  the  hydrocarbons.     The 

^  Bulletin  No.  135  (1917). 
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necessity  for,  and  the  practice  of.  installing  a  properly  designed 
reflecting  arch  to  accomplish  this  is  well  known.  The  high  volatile 
percentage  of  our  Mid-West  coals  tends  to  facilitate  ignition  and  is 
especially  favorable  when  the  volatilization  may  be  accomplished 
rapidly  and  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  This  produces  the 
greatest  percentage  of  methane  (CH4),  which  is  the  simplest  hydro- 
carbon and  most  easily  consumed.  Successful  ignition  also  depends 
to  some  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  coal,  smaller  sizes  igniting  more 
quickly  than  larger  lumps  on  account  of  the  greater  surface  displayed 
to  the  heat. 

EFFECT   OF   LIMITATIONS   ON    OPERATION 

12  The  effect  of  these  various  limitations  in  the  case  of  chain- 
grate  stokers  utilizing  natural  draft  is  that  maximum  capacity  is 
limited  to  the  burning  of  from  40  to  45  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour, 
which  may  be  somewhat  increased  at  a  large  sacrifice  in  efficiency. 
Above  this  rating,  however,  the  ash-pit  loss  increases  excessively, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  ignition.  In  the  case  ot 
forced-draft  chain  grates  the  limits  as  to  rates  of  combustion  aie 
considerably  higher,  and  greater  flexibility  of  operation  is  also 
obtained  through  a  more  definite  control  of  air  supply.  However, 
when  the  coal  rate  is  increased  beyond  approximately  60  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  per  hour,  clinkers  and  slag  complications  make  efficient  opera- 
tion difficult.  In  addition  to  this,  temperature  conditions  at  high 
ratings  become  such  as  to  make  furnace  and  brickwork  maintenance 
a  serious  problem. 

13  In  the  case  of  the  overfeed  type  of  stoker,  operating  under 
natural  draft,  a  coal  consumption  somewhat  less  than  that  obtainable 
on  the  chain  grate  is  generally  recognized,  this  being  approximately 
30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour.  Trouble  from  the  avalanching  of  the  fuel 
bed  is  reported  beyond  this  rating,  resulting  in  breaks  and  bare  sj^ots 
within  the  fuel  bed  and  temporarily  limiting  both  efficiency  and 
capacity.  In  the  application  of  forced  draft  to  overfeed  types  of 
stoker,  over-ratings  may  be  somewhat  extended.  A  test  by  t  he  Bun^au 
of  Mines  on  a  Murphy-type  stoker  developed  a  combustion  rate  of 
60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 

14  In  the  case  of  the  underfeed  stokc^r,  particularly  where 
equipped  with  multiple  retorts  and  forccMl  (h'aft,  a  quick  n^sponse 
may  be  had  to  all  changes  in  load,  resulting  in  an  exceedingly  flexi])le 
control.  For  continuous  operation  the  niaxiniuni  amount  of  coal 
which  can  be  burned  successfully  scenes  to  be  fr(;m  000  to  1000  lb. 
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per  retort  per  hour.  For  high  overratings  over  short  periods  a  com- 
bustion rate  of  1400  lb.  per  retort  per  hour  may  be  established.  The 
limiting  features  as  to  capacity  and  eflBciency  in  the  underfeed 
stoker  utilizing  Mid-West  coals  lie  mainly  in  the  high  ash  content 
of  the  fuel  and  its  low  fusibiUty,  which  at  high  overratings  result  in 
clinker  formation  and  sometimes  in  the  fusing  over  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  fuel  bed  adjacent  to  the  dump  plates.  While  such 
conditions  are  being  rectified  combustion  is  partially  suspended, 
capacity  limited,  and  eflSciency  low. 

15  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical-stoking  equipment  to  the  use  of  Mid-West  coals 
has  proved  to  be  eminently  successful.  The  pecuUar  characteristics 
of  the  fuel  have  called  for  especially  designed  arrangements  for  air 
supply  and  for  ignition.  Furnace  volumes  and  gas  passes  have  also 
had  scientific  attention,  with  the  result  that  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, namely,  those  incident  to  operation  at  high  rates  of  combustion, 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  particular  type  of  stoking 
equipment  best  adapted  to  these  coals  may  be  specified  as  that  one 
which  most  fully  overcomes  the  many  limitations  to  capacity  and 
efficiency  which  have  been  found  to  exist. 
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CAPACITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  LIMITATIONS  OF 
STOKERS  USING  MID-WEST  COALS 

By  John  E.  Wilson,   C'nicA<;o,   III. 
Moriibor  of  the  Society 

According  to  the  author^  less  progress  has  been  made  in  Die  direction  of  securing 
efficient  comhuation  than  in  any  other  initnediatdy  connectid  with  stoker  serricc.  hi 
the  case  of  natural-draft  chain-grate  stokers  the  greatest  losses  arc  those  due  to  the 
dry  chimney  gases  and  the  carbon  in  tJic  ash,  and  the  possibility  of  making  a  material 
gain  in  the  efficiency  lies  to  a  great  cvtitd  in  the  ability  to  reduce  these  tiro  losses. 
A  certain  artionnt  of  air  admitted  over  the  fire  has  be(  n  found  advantageous  when  high- 
volatile  coals  are  tiscd,  such  as  those  found  in  the  M iridic  West. 

Capacity  is  governed  principally  }>y  the  available  draft  and  ratio  of  total  boiler 
heating  surface  to  the  grate  area,  (.'hain-grate  stokers  provided  ^vith  forced  draft 
operate  successfully  nftder  continuous  high  rating,  respond  quickly  to  load  require- 
jnents,  and  xvill  successfully  burn  coal  containing  a  large  pirceidage  of  ash  which 
fuses  at  a  corn  parol  inly  loir  ttmptrature. 

Underfeed  forced-draft  stokers  in  the  Mid-W(st  districts  have  a  large  nundur 
of  very  satisfactory  op(  rating  records  to  tin  ir  cndit  botli  from  an  effieitncy  and  a 
capacity  standpoiid.  Some  fyp(S  of  onrfiid  stoktrs  have  also  bufi  usul  with  good 
success  in  this  section  wJurc  only  a  limibd  capacity  was  required  and  suitable  coal 
was  available. 

The  fiecessity  of  securing  iniprond  I'ffraeforiiS  as  u-dl  as  improving  tJie  furnace 
design  is  emphasized  by  the  diirieulties  vneouidirtd  wiili  tlic  J)rickivork  u-h<  n  forced 
firing  is  employed,  and  it  is  possibb  (hot  tin  se  tnay  proa  fuetm's  giwi  ruing  the  capacity 
xvhich  will  be  obtained  in  futun  in.-<((dl(itions. 

T^HE  cost  of  stoker  repairs  per  ton  of  coal  buriuHl  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  (luaiitity  of  coal  consunuH.l  pvv  s(niare  foot  of 
grate  surface,  or  its  eciuivalent,  ratlier  than  on  the  type  of  stoker 
used.  The  average  cost  of  rc])airs  to  a  imnilHT  of  eliain-grate  and 
underfeed  stoker  installations  has  been  found  to  \)c  3.7  cents  and  5.4 
cents,  respectively,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  fans  and  air  ducts 
required  by  underfeed  stokers  l)eing  included  in  th(^  latter  ri<i;ur(\ 
The  chain-grate  plants  nu'ntioned  will  l)urn,  on  an  av(Ma«i;(%  oO  lb. 
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of  dry  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  while  the  under- 
feed-stoker  plants  will  average  550  lb.  per  retort  per  hour. 

2  In  considering  the  repair  and  operating  records  from  numerous 
plants,  the  fact  has  been  brought  out  that  the  stoker  is  one  of  the 
most  dependable  pieces  of  equipment  in  the  power  plant.  The 
stoker,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  primarily  a  labor-saving 
device.  The  importance  of  this  feature  has  increased  with  wages, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  and  scarcity  of  labor.  The  decision 
to  install  stokers  in  many  plants  has  been  governed  to  a  large  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  by  this  factor.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation 
effected  by  stokers  is  frequently  considered  along  with  the  saving 
made  by  the  coal  and  ash-handUng  machinery.  In  this  way  the 
total  saving  often  appears  credited  to  the  stokers  alone.  Since  all 
or  part  of  the  coal-handling,  and  all  of  the  ash-handling,  equipment 
is  appUcable  to  a  hand-fired  plant,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
distinction  between  these  figures.  The  quantity  of  steam  required 
for  driving  stokers,  also  for  draft  fans,  should  in  all  cases  be  charged 
against  stoker  operation  when  considering  these  costs.  The  quantity 
of  steam  required  for  this  purpose  will  vary  from  0.3  per  cent  on 
stokers  using  natural  draft  to  3  per  cent  where  induced  or  forced 
draft  is  used. 


MECHANICAL    STOKERS    FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    EFFICIENT 

COMBUSTION 

3  Upon  considering  mechanical  stokers  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficient  combustion,  it  is  apparent  that  less  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  than  in  any  other  immediately  connected  with 
stoker  service.  The  saving  due  to  the  increased  eflSciency  obtained 
with  stokers  over  hand  firing  will  cover  only  to  a  small  extent  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  increased  investment  required  by  the  stokers. 
The  different  types  of  stokers  will  be  taken  up  separately  in  con- 
sidering the  conditions  relating  to  combustion  efficiency  and  capacity. 

4  Chain-grate  stokers  operating  under  natural  or  induced  draft 
have  been  used  extensively  through  the  Middle  West  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  supplying  coal  to  the  stoker  magazine  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  feed  it  from  an  overhead  bunker  through  chutes.  These 
chutes  are  either  fan-shaped  at  the  discharge  end,  or  hung  so  as  to 
allow  sufficient  swing  to  distribute  the  coal  in  the  magazine.  In 
gravitating  down  the  chute  the  various-sized  pieces  of  coal  have  a 
tendency  to  separate  from  one  another.    This  action  causes  the 
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coal  to  be  delivered  in  the  magazine  with  the  small  coal  in  the  center, 
increasing  in  size  toward  the  ends.  The  result  of  this  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  fire  to  burn  off  unevenly.  The  use  of  overhead 
lorries  for  weighing  coal  to  the  stoker  magazine  eliminates  this  con- 
dition to  a  large  extent. 

5  A  large  percentage  of  the  screenings,  or  slack  coal,  used  on 
chain  grates  will  pass  a  ^-in.  mesh  screen.  In  some  cases  this  fine 
coal  has  found  its  way  to  the  sieving  pit  in  such  quantities  as  to 
reprCvSent  15  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  Uh\  to  the  grate. 
As  a  rule  the  sievings  are  handled  in  one  of  two  ways:  they  are 
conveyed  back  to  the  main  coal  l)unkers,  or  returned  directly  by  hand 
to  the  stoker  magazine.  A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  this 
coal  on  the  grates  will  be  sufficient  to  upset  conditions  in  the  furnace*, 
resulting  in  lower  capacity  and  efficiency.  The  stoker  manufacturers 
have  made  attempts  in  some  cases  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sievings 
by  providing  air  openings  running  diagonally  across  the  links,  also  l)y 
substituting  skids  in  place  of  rollers.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have 
l)een  only  partly  successful. 

6  The  design  and  location  of  the  furnace  arch  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  operation  of  a  chain  grate,  both  from  an  efficiency 
and  capacity  standpoint.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  hydro- 
carbons driven  off  from  the  coal  in  the  distillation  zone  at  the  front 
of  the  stoker  be  consumed  in  the  furnace  before  having  an  opportun- 
ity to  come  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface  of  the  l)oiler.  The 
ignition  rate  is  governed  principally  by  the  design  of  the  arch,  and 
this  affects  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  to  a  large*  ext(*nt. 

7  The  following  figures  are  those*  of  a  representative  heat 
balance  from  boilers  equippcnl  with  natural-draft  chain  grat(*s  burn- 
ing Illinois  coal : 

IVr  ('(Mit 

Ilcat  absorbed  by  water 70.0 

Heat  loss  clue  to  dry  ehiinnev  pases 14.5 

Heat  loss  due  to  eombustible  matter  in  the  a.^h r).;") 

Heat  loss  due  to  burning  of  hydropien 5.0 

Heat  loss  due  to  incomplete  comlHistion  of  carljon 1-5 

Heat  loss  due  to  moisture  in  eoal 0.5 

Heat  loss  due  to  moisture  in  air 0.5 

Heat  loss  due  to  radiation  and  unacNounted  for 2.5 

100.0 

8  It  willbeseen  fr(»in  this  that  the  ^icatcst  loss  from  any  t\v(| 
combined  sources  is  from  the  dry  chinuiey  gasrs  and  carbon  in  thf  aslij 
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This  indicates  that  the  possibility  of  making  a  material  gain  in  the 
efficiency  Ues  to  a  great  extent  in  the  abiUty  to  reduce  these  two 
losses.  The  importance  of  reducing  the  excess  air  is  apparent,  since 
some  40  per  cent  of  the  loss  due  to  beat  carried  away  by  the  dry  stack 
gases  results  from  the  excess  air  admitted  to  the  furnace.  The  most 
serious  fault,  perhaps,  of  the  chain-grate  stoker  is  the  failure  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  controlling  the  air  supply  to  the  furnace. 
Adjustable  dampers  have  been  installed  on  some  natural-draft  chain 
grates  for  this  purpose,  but  the  results  obtained  are  only  partly 
satisfactory.  If  attempt  is  made  to  bum  the  carbon  out  of  the  ash, 
it  is  found  that  an  increased  amount  of  excess  air  is  admitted  through 
the  rear  of  the  grate. 

9  The  short-circuiting  of  air  through  the  well-bumt-out  ash, 
in  addition  to  carrying  heat  away  from  the  boiler,  tends  to  slow  down 
the  ignition  and  combustion  rate  on  accoimt  of  reduction  in  furnace 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fuel  bed  is  carried  well  up 
to  the  water  back,  an  excessive  amoimt  of  carbon  will  be  wasted  in 
the  ash.  On  account  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  after  a  certain 
point  is  reached  the  combined  loss  from  stack  gases  and  carbon  in 
the  ash  remains  approximately  the  same  —  a  gain  in  one  being  offset 
by  an  additional  loss  in  the  other. 

10  The  baffle  found  on  chain-grate  stokers  at  the  rear  of  the 
grate  helps  to  prevent  an  excessive  amount  of  air  from  finding  its  way 
into  the  furnace  between  the  water  back  and  grate.  The  condition 
which  tends  to  discount  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  baffle  is  the 
variation  in  size  and  nature  of  the  coal,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  uniform  length  of  fire  extending  up  to  the  water  back  at 
all  times.  The  stoker  baffle  is  necessarily  located  in  a  place  difficult 
of  access,  with  the  result  that  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected. 

11  Various  experiments  have  proved  that  a  certain  amount  of 
air  admitted  over  the  fire  is  an  advantage  where  high-volatile  coals 
are  used,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Middle  West.  This  will  be 
appreciated  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  practically 
no  free  oxygen  passes  through  an  active  fuel  bed  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness which  would  be  available  for  uniting  with  the  combustible  gases 
driven  off  of  the  coal  soon  after  it  passes  into  the  furnace.  With 
the  present  stoker  design  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  air  leaking 
in  around  the  ledge  plates,  coal  gate,  etc.,  which  furnishes  in  a  more 
or  less  uncertain  way  some  of  the  air  required  above  the  fuel  bed. 

12  The  chain  grate  disposes  of  the  ash  very  successfully,  even 
Jrom  coals  which  run  high  in  ash  having  a  comparatively  low  fusing 
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point.  This  is  a  material  advantage  as  it  permits  the  use  of  high-ash 
coal,  which  is  practically  valueless  on  account  of  clinkers  when  used 
on  other  types  of  grates. 

13  The  various  factors  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
relate  primarily  to  efficiency.  Operating  records  from  a  large  number 
of  plants  show  that  an  actual  operating  overall  boiler  efficiency  of 
70  per  cent  is  difficult  to  maintain.  This  covers  plants  where  natural 
draft  is  used  and  boilers  are  not  equipped  with  economizers. 

LIMITATIONS   GOVEtolNG   CAPACITY   OF   STOKERS 

14  The  capacity  is  governed  principally  by  the  available  draft 
and  ratio  of  total  boiler  heating  surface  to  the  grate  area.  With  a 
draft  of  0.35  in.  over  the  fire  and  a  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate 
area  of  50  to  1  or  less,  a  capacity  of  170  per  cent  of  rating  should  be 
obtained  without  any  sacrifice  in  efficiency.  When  the  ratio  of  heat- 
ing surface  to  grate  area  is  around  GO  to  1,  a  capacity  of  140  ix?r  cent 
rating  is  seldom  exceeded.  This  is  based  on  an  available  draft  of 
0.35  to  0.40  in.  over  the  fire. 

15  In  many  installations  where  the  boilers  are  equipped  for 
induced  draft,  ratings  of  180  per  cent  to  190  per  cent,  and  even 
higher,  are  obtained  with  cjiain  grates.  It  is  common  practice  to  use 
economizers  in  connection  with  induced  draft. 

16  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  instances  that  small 
plants  burning  from  50  to  150  tons  of  coal  a  day  operate  very  economi- 
cally as  compared  with  larger  plants  in  the  same  district.  This  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  coal  for 
the  small  plant  is  obtained  from  one  source.  Under  these  conditions 
the  furnace  design  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  coal  used,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  operating  the  stokers  can  be  determined 
and  adhered  to.  The  coal  for  the  large  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
secured  from  a  number  of  different  sources  and  varices  materially  in 
quality  and  other  characteristics.  This  requires  very  close  attention 
in  order  to  make  the  numerous  changes  necessary  in  the  feed,  air 
supply,  etc.»  to  suit  the  different  coals. 

17  Several  different  makes  of  forced-draft  link  or  chain-grute 
stokers  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  the  past  ft^w  years.  A 
number  of  installations  of  this  ty|)e  of  stoker  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  making  provisions  for  furnislnng  air  undcT  pressure 
below  the  fuel  bed,  wind  boxes  and  dampers  were  installed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  divide  the  fuel  bed  into  several  zones.     The  control  of  the 
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air  supply  to  any  zone  can  be  regulated  independently  of  the  other 
sections.  This  feature  makes  it  possible  to  admit  the  air  to  the  fuel  bed 
where  it  is  required,  and  in  the  proper  quantity.  It  follows  that  an 
increased  eflSciency  is  obtained,  as  the  excess  air  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  quantity  of  imbumed  carbon  in  the  coal  is  also  much 
less  than  foimd  with  other  types  of  stokers.  The  total  gain  in 
efficiency,  however,  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  principle  of  air  supply  and  regulation  as  shown 
on  paper.  The  increased  investment  required  by  the  forced-draft 
chain  grate,  together  with  the  increased  cost  to  operate,  materially 
cuts  down  the  saving  in  money  due  to  the  increased  efficiency.  The 
satisfactory  operation  of  this  type  of  stoker  imder  continuous  high 
rating  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  responds  to  load  requirements 
form  a  very  important  feature.  It  is  possible  to  use  coal  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  ash  which  fuses  at  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures without  any  difficulty  on  the  forced-draft  chain-grate  stokers. 
This  type  of  stoker  at  the  present  time  is  without  doubt  better 
adapted  for  burning  the  Mid-West  coals  economically  at  high  ratings 
than  any  other  stoker  on  the  market. 

18  Underfeed  forced-draft  stokers  in  the  Mid-West  districts 
have  a  large  number  of  very  satisfactory  operating  records  to  their 
credit,  both  from  an  efficiency  and  a  capacity  standpoint.  The 
difficulties  experienced  with  holes  burning  in  a  fuel  bed,  6  or  7  in. 
thick,  are  eliminated  on  the  underfeed.  This  is  due  to  the  method 
of  feed  and  the  greater  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed  on  the  grate.  This 
type  of  stoker  shares  the  advantage  with  other  forced-draft  stokers 
of  being  able  to  bring  a  boiler  up  to  250  to  300  per  cent  rating  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  ash  in  the  coal  form 
probably  the  most  important  single  item  governing  the  successful 
operation  of  imderfeed  stokers.  With  a  heavy  fuel  bed  the  tendency 
is  for  the  ash  to  ball  up  and  clinker,  preventing  the  carbon  from 
being  burnt  out  in  the  furnace.  This  condition  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  continuous  operation  of  the  stoker  at 
high  capacity.  This  is  on  account  of  the  necessity,  even  with  the 
so-called  cUnker  grinder,  of  getting  the  clinker  loosened  up  and  into 
the  ashpit  by  the  use  of  bars  in  the  side  doors  of  the  furnace.  The 
ironwork  at  the  rear  of  the  stoker,  under  conditions  just  mentioned, 
comes  in  for  very  severe  service,  and  the  repairs  thereto  are  likely  to 
be  excessive. 

19  Some  types  of  overfeed  stokers  have  been  used  with  good 
success  in  this  section.    One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  over- 
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feed  stoker  for  present-day  installations  is  its  small  capacity  range. 
Where  only  a  limited  capacity  is  required,  and  suitable  coal  is  avail- 
able, results  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  from  other 
stokers  can  be  obtained. 

20  The  necessity  of  securing  improved  refractories,  as  well  as 
improving  the  furnace  design,  is  emphasized  by  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered with  the  brickwork  when  high  boiler  capacities  are  obtained. 
While  this  condition  is  probably  in  no  way  peculiar  to  stokers  using 
coal  from  this  section,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  factors  governing  the  capacity  which  will  be  obtained  in 
future  installations. 

21  It  is  natural  for  everj^  stoker  manufacturer  and  every  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  a  steam  plant  to  mention  only  the  creditable  results 
obtained  with  his  particular  equipment  or  plant.  Due  to  this  fact, 
together  with  the  various  systems  used  in  keeping  records  of  the 
operations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  which 
can  be  considered  representative.  As  against  the  many  records 
that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  figures  mentioned  herein  are 
out  of  line,  an  equal  number  of  records  can  be  cited  to  show  that  they 
are  representative  of  present-day  stoker  operation. 

22  One  condition  of  primary  importance  to  the  stoker  manu- 
facturer has  come  about  in  the  past  few  years,  and  that  is  that  the 
class  of  help  in  the  boiler  room  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
piece  of  equipment  is  not  barred  from  consideration  on  the  ground 
that  it  requires  intelligence  to  operate  it. 
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GRAPHICAL  METHODS 

By  W.  C.  Marshall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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After  pointing  out  the  value  of  graphical  methods  and  the  wide  use  ivhich  may 
be  made  of  them^  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  pressing  need  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  diagram  forms  in  order  that  comparisons  of  the  results  plotted  by  different 
investigators  on  the  same  subject  may  be  facilitated.  So  important  does  he  deem 
the  subject  thai  he  advocates  a  course  in  every  school^  college  and  university  covering 
the  use  and  construction  of  graphical  diagrams  together  with  the  theory  of  graphical 
methods.  Various  types  of  diagrams  in  frequent  use  are  described  in  the  paper 
and  the  advantages  of  the  alignment  form  are  brought  out. 

GRAPHICAL  methods  comprise  all  those  methods  of  represent- 
ing the  relations  of  objects  or  facts  by  means  of  the  relations 
between  the  lines  of  a  diagram.  All  devices  for  representing  by 
geometrical  figures  the  numerical  data  which  result  from  the  quan- 
titative investigation  of  phenomena  are  included  under  this  title. 

2  Graphical  methods  are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  physi- 
cal investigations  as  aids  to  calculations  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  variation  of  various  phenomena. 
Their  principal  use  is  (a)  to  show  the  nmtual  variation  of  two  quan- 
tities, as  evidenced  in  the  conveying  of  information,  as  when  parallel 
lines  of  different  lengths  are  exliibited  which  are  proportional  to  the 
populations  of  different  count ri(\s  or  to  the  populations  of  a  given 
country  at  different  periods  of  time;  and  {h)  to  aid  in  numerical  or 
logical  calculations,  as  when  a  curve  is  drawn  through  points  whose 
coordinates  represent  the  population  of  a  country  at  successive  de- 
cadal intervals  and  this  curve  is  used  to  ascertain  the  population 
at  other  dates. 

3  There  are  three  classes  of  graf)hical  methods:  (1)  those 
which  make  no  use  of  the  continuity  of  space  except  to  show  that 
the  extremities  of  lines  are  connc^cted  (graplis) ;  (2)  those  which  use 
only  the  projective  properties  of  space  such  as  drawings  and  maps; 
and  (3),  those  which  use  only  the  metrical  pn)i)crti(\s  of  space  and 
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produce  diagrams  intended  to  be  measured.    To  this  last  class  be- 
longs graphical  statics. 

4  Graphical  methods  of  discussing  experimental  data  are  of 
great  convenience  and  importance  when  the  problem  imder  investi- 
gation is  to  determine  the  law  or  fundamental  relationship  existing 
between  two  quantities.  This  type  of  problem  arises  frequently  in 
technical  and  scientific  investigations. 

FUNCTIONS   OF  GRAPHICAL  PRESENTATION 

5  Graphical  methods  are  inferior  to  numerical  ones  in  accuracy. 
Ease  and  rapidity  are  essential  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  many 
sets  of  facts,  because  if  the  mind  is  long  delayed  in  taking  in  the 
facts  of  one  set  it  loses  count  of  the  others.  The  function  of  graph- 
ical representation  is  to  faciUtate  comparison.  By  tabulation  we 
reduce  facts  to  a  logical  order.    By  graphics  we  add  to  their  value. 

6  A  graph  is  a  pictorial  representation  or  statement  of  a 
series  of  values  all  drawn  to  scale.  It  gives  a  mental  picture  of  the 
results  of  statistical  examination  in  one  case,  while  in  another  it 
enables  calculations  to  be  made  by  drawing  straight  lines,  or  it  in- 
dicates a  change  in  quantity  together  with  the  rate  of  that  change. 

7  Diagrams  do  not  add  anything  to  the  meaning  of  statistics, 
but  when  drawn  and  studied  intelUgently  they  bring  to  view  the 
salient  characteristics  of  groups  an(}  series  and  suggest  in  what 
directions  investigation  is  needed.  They  are  generally  illustrations 
of  the  analysis  obtained  by  reference  to  tabulated  matter.  They 
clarify  the  latter  but  do  not  displace  it;  in  fact,  their  use  supple- 
ments it  and  enables  conclusions  to  be  formed  after  a  cursory  in- 
spection. 

8  SimpUcity  and  truthfulness  should  be  the  aim  in  graphical 
presentation.  Find  the  best  form  of  representation  to  use  and  seek 
to  fit  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  problem  as  to  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  details,  spacing,  size  of  figure,  and  methods  of  making  em- 
phatic the  relations  between  facts.  A  skillful  writer  can  often  de- 
vise statistical  diagrams  of  other  kinds  which  help  the  visuaUzation 
of  a  complex  argument.  The  final  test  of  a  diagram^s  value  is  its 
legibility  and  clearness  of  meaning.  The  diagram  should  carry  on 
its  face  a  suflScient  definition  of  the  facts  represented. 

9  The  psychology  of  statistical  diagrams  seems  to  depend  on 
the  diflSculty  of  holding  in  the  mind  at  one  time  all  the  mass  of 
numerical  facts  contained  in  a  series  of  statements,  and  for  this 
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reason  tables  are  used.  Tables,  however,  compensate  only  in  part 
for  this  fault,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  still  further  crystallize 
the  facts  in  diagrams. 


NECESSITY    FOR    STANDARDIZATION    OF    DIAGRAM    FORMS 

10  What  there  should  be  in  every  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity in  the  country  is  a  course  covering  the  use  and  construction 
of  graphical  diagrams  together  with  the  theory  of  graphical  meth- 
ods. This  course  should  cover  all  the  various  devices  for  enabling 
the  eye  to  quickly  grasp  the  features  which  are  delineated  on  paper 
or  board  and  useful  in  illustrating  past,  present,  or  future  happen- 
ings. Efficient  management  cannot  afford  to  do  without  graphical 
methods  in  planning,  production,  cost  accounting,  purchasing,  sales, 
engineering,  stores,  or  organization.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
total  lack  of  standardization  of  the  form  of  diagram  to  use  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  representation.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  compare 
the  reports  of  different  investigators  on  the  same  sul>ject  because 
their  diagrams  are  not  constructed  alike.  If  one  takes  the  vertical 
axis  as  the  axis  for  r.p.m.,  another  takes  the  horizontal  axis,  while 
a  third  uses  rev.  per  sec.  instead  of  r.p.m.,  which  makes  comparison 
almost  impossible 

11  Certain  kinds  of  data  are  almost  always  represent (h1  l)y 
the  same  kind  of  diagram.  Certain  graphical  recording  instru- 
ments use  charts  of  the  same  form,  either  circular  or  in  libbons, 
wath  the  records  on  them  made  in  the  same  way.  The  motion  of 
nearly  all  of  these  charts  is  produced  by  clockwork,  therefore  one 
of  the  units  is  a  time  element,  usually  an  hour,  which  may  be  sul)- 
divided  as  much  as  may  be  desired.  The  other  unit  of  the  chart  may 
be  temperature,  pressure,  volume,  or  action,  but  time  is  common  to 
all  and  is  comparable  in  all.  The  indicator  card  of  a  stc^ini  or  internal- 
combustion  engine  has  been  made  in  a  standard  way  for  many  y(*ars 
and  comparisons  of  indicator  cards  are  easily  made  for  this  n^ason. 
Diagrams  which  show  the  torcjue  of  gasoline  motors  have  been 
standardized  by  the  Soci(^ty  of  Automotive  Engim^ers,  which  re- 
quires them  to  be  made  out  on  a  specified  form.  This  enables  graphi- 
cal comparison  to  be  made  of  engines  t(*sted  in  diilerent  lalK)iatories 
as  the  test  results  are  presented  in  the  same  manner.  Standard- 
ization of  other  types  of  diagrams  is  ncfMliMl  and  as  soon  as  ])ossil)le, 
but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  tlu^  co()peration  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  their  use 
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12  Standardization  gives  the  maker  and  reader  of  diagrams 
complete  familiarity  with  the  various  graphic  forms  used.  It 
faciUtates  the  comparison  of  data  displayed  in  different  diagrams 
and  simplifies  the  transfer  of  a  plot  from  one  sheet  to  another.  It 
also  aids  in  developing  simpUcity  of  form,  which  is  a  prime  requisite 
of  the  graphical  method.  Readers  of  statistical  diagrams  should  not 
be  required  to  compare  magnitudes  in  more  than  one  dimension. 


(a)    Arithmetic  Chart 


(6)    Logarithmic  Chart 


FiQ.  1    Growth  op  1  Dollar  and  6  Dollars  When  Placed  at  Compound 
Interest  for  40  Years.    Two  Charts  Compared 

Visual  comparisons  of  areas  are  particularly  inaccurate  and  should 
not  be  necessary  in  reading  such  diagrams. 


THE  RATIO  TYPE   OF  DIAGRAM 

13  The  plotting  of  historical  curves  is  often  misleading  as  to 
comparative  rates  of  growth  of  different  things.  If  we  were  con- 
cerned with  absolute  amounts  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  we  often 
wish  to  determine  the  percentage  of  increase  or  proportional  rate 
of  increase,  that  is,  the  ratio  in  which  the  increase  during  a  year,  for 
example,  bears  to  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is 
also  diflScult  for  the  eye  to  judge  without  artifical  aid  the  ratio  of 
increase  at  different  parts  of  the  same  or  different  curves.  One 
method  is  to  make  the  distances  on  one  of  the  scales  represent  the 
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logarithms  of  the  amounts  instead  of  the  true  amounts.  By  this 
method  lines  of  equal  slope  denote  equal  rates  of  ehange  and  the 
curves  become  parallel  straight  lines.  This  is  called  the  ''ratio 
method^'  of  plotting. 

14  The  ratio  diagram  has  several  advantages  over  the  differ- 
ence method,  one  being  that  a  straight-lin(^  graph  in  a  ratio  plot 
means  uniformity  in  percentage  growth,  while  the  same  uniformity 
in  a  difference  plot  will  be  represented  by  an  exponential  curve. 
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Fig.  2    Division  of  Truck  Operating  Costs.    Comparison  of  Three  Sizes, 

l'>ou-lb.,  2-ton  and  5-ton 


The  ends  of  such  a  curve  are  almost  uscb^ss,  but  a  ratio  line  is  of  the 
same  value  at  all  points.  Kciual  rates  of  growth  on  a  ratio  diagram 
are  clearly  shown  by  parallel  lines.  We  can  move  a  curve  bodily 
for  comparison  with  another  witliout  im})airing  its  value,  which  is 
not  permissible  on  a  difference  diagram.  An  cxani})le  of  the  false 
comparison  of  two  curves  by  the  ditTerence  nietliod  and  by  the  ratio 
method  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Tlie  growth  of  one  doHar  and  of  six 
doUars  when  placed  at  compound  nit(n"(\^t  for  forty  years  does  not 
appear  the  same  in  {(i)  as  it  does  in  (//),  although  the  percentage 
increase  is  the  same  and  is  so  shown  in  the  ratio  diagram  [!>),  wliere 
the  lines  of  growth  are  parallel. 
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TYPES  OP  DIAGRAMS  IN  FREQUENT  USE 

15  Having  dealt  with  the  subject  of  graphical  methods  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view,  a  few  concrete  cases  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  type  of  diagram  most  frequently  used  to  illustrate 
frequency  and  magnitude  alone  consists  of  lines  and  bars.  Some 
use  has  also  been  made  of  surfaces  and  volumes,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
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Fig.  3    Effect  of  Varying  Temperatures  on  the  Physical  Properties  of 
A  High-chromium  Steel,  Oil-quenched  from  2100  Deg.  Fahr. 


recommended  because  of  the  difficulty  of  grasping  more  than  one 
dimension  by  visual  inspection. 

16  A  diagram  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  comparisons 
being  made  between  different  sizes  of  trucks  as  to  the  costs  of  the 
same  items.  It  shows  plainly  how  the  size  of  truck  effects  certain 
costs  more  than  others,  and  in  a  more  convincing  way  than  if  it 
had  been  given  in  tabular  form. 

17  A  graphical  representation  of  the  behavior  of  steel  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  diagram  gives  all  the  information  necessary  to  have 
in  order  to  properly  judge  how  this  steel  must  be  treated  to  obtain 
certain  results.    The  upper  and  lower  bases  are  a  centigrade  and 
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fahrenheit  temperature-conversion  scale.    There  are  five  scales  for 
the  six  curves. 

18    A  type  of  diagram  of  the  non-mathematical  kind  is  that 
used  for  illustrating  the  route  or  path  of  an  order  from  source  to 
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destination,  or  the  path  laid  out  for  keeping  track  of  an  article  of 
manufacture  as  it  passes  throuj:;h  the  shop.  An  outline  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  or  a  flow  sh{»et  of  all  material  obtained 
as  a  by-product  during  the  reduction  of  raw  material  to  final  output 
can  also  be  depicted  by  means  of  graphical  mctliods.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  first  type  of  diagram  Fig.  4  shows  how  certain  forms  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  Stat(^s  Army  were  liandlcd 
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after  they  were  made  Out.    It  shows  the  place  where  they  were 
finally  filed. 

19    Organization  diagrams,  or  charts  as  they  are  usually  called, 
belong  to  the  above  type  of  diagram.    Their  fimction  is  to  arrange, 
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in  a  clear  form  which  can  be  quickly  grasped  by  the  executive, 
the  plan  of  organization  of  the  working  forces  of  a  business  or  cor- 
poration. They  show  each  employee  where  he  stands  in  the  Une  of 
responsibility,  who  is  his  superior,  who  must  report  to  him,  and  the 
relation  of  each  one  to  the  different  branches  of  the  organization. 
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These  charts  are  made  out  in  various  ways  by  using  circles  or  rec- 
tangles of  different  sizes  to  contain  the  names  of  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  organization,  and  often  the  names  of  the  official 
who  directs  each  one.  The  circles  or  rectangles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  departments  or  positions,  com- 
mencing with  the  president  or  board  of  directors  and  ending  with 
the  foremen  or  sub-foremen  in  the  shops.  The  circles  or  rectangles 
are  joined  by  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  relation  of  one 
department  to  another. 

20  Not  long  ago  the  author  had  occasion  to  use  a  form  of  chart 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  ins{x?ction  of  certain  small-arms 
accessories  in  the  Ordnance  Department  which  differed  somewhat 
from  the  general  run  of  such  charts  and  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
This  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  articles  to  l)e  inspected,  location  of 
shop  making  them,  and  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  work  at  each 
plant;  also  the  routing  of  instructions  from  Washington  and  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

21  Plotting  the  results  of  experiments  is  usually  done  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  law  involved,  as  a  line,  straight  or  curved, 
can  be  drawn  through  the  points  plotted  and  its  equation  deter- 
mined. The  straight  line  as  the  repn^sentation  of  an  equation  finds 
its  most  important  application  in  the  determination  of  law^s  em- 
bodying the  results  of  experiments.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  graphical  methods.  The  curves  of  the  conic  sections 
are  the  most  often  found  to  satisfy  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. Algebraic  rules  can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  simple  or 
quadratic  equations,  but  equations  of  higher  degree  or  those  not 
entirely  algebraic  can  best  be  solved  by  graphs.  In  some  cases  no 
other  method  is  possii)le. 

ALKIXMKXT    DIAdRAMS 

22  In  most  of  the  engineering  piM'iodicals  the  rectangular- 
coordinate  diagram  is  used  coristantl}-  and  consists  of  a  mass  of 
squares,  most  of  which  ar(*  of  no  value  what(»ver.  The  alignment 
diagram  or  ''nomogram''  has  no  linos  on  it  except  th(^se  marked 
with  the  scales.  A  coonliiiat(^  diagram  often  has  several  liiK^s  i)lott(Hl 
on  it  referred  to  sev(4'al  sciL's  on  its  ])()rders,  whiK^  an  alignment 
diagram  represents  but  one  formula  and  can  be  used  for  its  solution 

alone. 

23  As  an  example  of  the  simplicity  of  the  alignment  diagram 
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when  compared  with  the  rectangular  diagram,  take  the  formula  for 
the  weight  of  rails: 


where  TT 
L 
V 


W  =  1W{L  +  0.0001L7«)« 

weight  of  rails,  lb.  per  yd. 

greatest  load  on  one  driving  wheel,  tons 

maximum  velocity,  miles  per  hour. 


50        60         70        80 
Pounds  per  Yard  (W) 

Fio.  6    Diagram  for  Finding  the  Weight  of  Rails  per  Yard 


The  rectangular  diagram  for  the  equation  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  and 
requires  much  interpolation  unless  the  V-curves  are  many,  which 
makes  the  diagram  hard  to  construct  and  to  use.  The  alignment 
diagram  for  solving  the  same  formula  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Here  three 
lines  are  drawn  and  divided  into  parts.  The  values  of  W  for  any 
values  of  L  and  V  are  found  by  placing  a  straight  edge  to  connect 
the  assumed  values  of  L  and  V.  The  point  where  this  edge  inter- 
sects the  TF-line  gives  the  answer. 

24    The  principles  governing  the  construction  of  alignment 
diagrams  were  first  formulated  by  Prof.  Maurice  d'Ocagne  in  his 
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work  Trait6  de  Nomographie,  published  in  1899.  This  has  been 
followed  by  treatises  of  American  writers,  among  them  Prof.  John 
B.  Peddle  and  Prof.  Joseph  Lipka.  These  books  cover  the  subject 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint  and  should  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed. 
25  It  is  easy  to  read  a  nomogram  with  precision  because  of  its 
few  lines.     It  provides  a  tabulation  of  all  possible  values,  enables 
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Fig.  7     Alignment  Diagram  for  Wekjiit  of  Hails  per  Yard 

solutions  to  be  made  irrespective  of  what  quantity  in  the  fonnula 
is  unknown,  and  also  enables  one  to  observe  instantly  the  effect  of  a 
change,  either  small  or  great,  in  any  one  of  the  variables.  Ec^ua- 
tions  with  many  unknown  quantities,  however,  cannot  b(^  solved 
graphically  without  using  higher  mathematics. 


Rp:CORDl\(;-IXSTIirMENT    DIA(JKAMS 

26     All  of  the  diagrams  that  have  been  nuMitioiuHl  thus  far 
have  Ix^en  those  which  were  di'awn  by  hand,   using  fonmilas  or 
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tables  as  bases.  Engineers  and  others,  however,  have  found  that  it 
is  very  necessary  in  the  keeping  of  records  of  many  operations, 
processes  or  conditions,  to  have  these  records  made  by  graphical 
recording  instnmients.  These  instruments  record  on  paper  occur- 
rences which  take  place  over  a  period  of  time.  The  periods  may  be 
from  minute  to  minute,  hour  to  hour,  or  day  to  day,  but  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  time  element  which  is  present  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
clock  as  the  driving  mechanism  for  the  paper.  The  paper  may  be 
a  disk  or  ribbon  on  which  the  record  is  made  by  a  marking  po'nt  or 
pen  connected  to  the  operating  device  which  moves  in  response  to 
the  varying  condition  to  be  recorded.  Thus  a  recording  ther- 
mometer marks  the  temperature,  a  combustion  recorder  the  CO2,  a 
barogi'aph  the  altitude,  an  accelerometer  the  acceleration,  etc.  A 
testing  machine,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  depend  on  a  clock  for 
moving  the  paper  as  the  operation  of  the  machine  rotates  a  drum  on 
which  the  paper  is  wrapped.  The  same  is  true  of  the  paper  on  a 
steam-engine  indicator  and  on  a  recording  dynamometer  for  testing 
the  pull  of  a  tractor.  Such  instruments  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose by  making  a  record  which  can  be  inspected  at  any  time  and 
one  which  can  easily  be  compared  with  any  other,  besides  acting 
as  a  check  on  operations  which  involve  the  personal  element. 

27  The  author  is  aware  that  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
way  of  methods  has  been  presented  in  this  brief  paper.  He  has 
endeavored  rather  to  bring  to  the  realization  of  the  engineer  the 
importance  of  "seeing  things^'  and  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  ad- 
visabiUty  of  teaching  the  ideas  and  processes  of  graphical  methods 
to  the  students  in  oiu*  schools,  standardizing  the  art  where  it  is 
possible,  and  using  the  methods  in  a  business  way.  v 

DISCUSSION 

Morris  L.  Cooke  said  that  engineers  were  so  accustomed  to 
tables,  blue  prints  and  drawings  that  they  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  most  other  people  are  uninterested  in  these  things.  Man- 
agement engineers  should  study  this  problem  in  order  to  make 
charts  attractive  and  easily  imderstandable  by  the  public  at 
large;  to  popularize  them  so  that  the  readers  would  be  able  to 
grasp  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  chart.  He  spoke  of  an  experience 
of  his  own  in  popularizing  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  in  Philadelphia  by  filling  them  with  illustrations  which 
would  appeal  to  the  average  reader. 
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L.  W.  Wallace  spoke  in  confirmation  of  the  remarks  by  Mr. 
Cooke  and  said  that  in  his  contact  with  industry  and  in  the  study 
of  its  problems,  he  had  come  to  reahze  that  not  only  management 
executives  but  the  public  at  large  had  to  be  educated  in  many 
phases  of  engineering.  Management  engineers,  therefore,  should 
devote  some  consideration  to  developing  means  of  portraying  in- 
dustrial and  engineering  information  so  that  the  public  can  read 
it  intelligently  and  understand  it.  The  graphical  representation  of 
facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  eye  and  to  convey 
the  lesson  intended  is  a  step  in  the  education  of  the  public  in  in- 
dustrial and  engineering  problems. 

Robert  T.  Kent,  who  presented  the  paper  in  the  absence  of 
the  author,  spoke  of  the  importance  in  constructing  charts  of  select- 
ing a  unit  to  convey  the  desired  meaning.  He  mentioned  an  inci- 
dent in  his  own  practice  in  which,  having  finally  prevailed  on  the 
general  manager  to  receive  his  performance  reports  in  the  form 
of  charts,  the  latter  wished  the  information  in  dollars  as  units. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  unit  did  not  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, as  the  wages  were  going  up  and  production  per  man  going 
down,  although  the  total  production  due  to  an  increase  in  equipment 
and  personnel  was  increasing.  Cost  in  dollars  did  not  mean  much. 
The  manager  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  graphic  pres- 
entation of  the  information  in  payroll-hours  per  hundred  pieces, 
wdiich  was  a  convenient  unit.  Thus  the  manager  was  able  to  cor- 
rect influences  which  sent  the  curve  up  and  to  accelerate  those 
which  sent  it  down.  Seeing  the  advantage  of  this  form  of  presen- 
tation he  then  required  that  every  activity  of  the  shop  be  plotted 
in  pay-roll  hours  or  some  other  similar  unit,  leaving  out  the  dollars. 

H.  Wade  Hibbard.  One  way  of  popularizing  charts  is  to  use 
colors,  the  different  colors  being  used  for  chtTerent  lines  as  the  eye 
follows  the  colored  lines  easily.  One  should  always  assume  in  pre- 
paring charts  that  the  user  is  ignorant  of  how  to  use  it  and  should 
include  on  the  chart  an  illustration  of  its  use.  This  mav  be  worked 
out  for  a  specific  example  using  dotted  red  lines  which  indicate 
the  process  to  the  us(m\ 
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CAPACITY  TESTS  OF  DRY-VACUUM  PUMPS 
BY  THE  LOW-PRESSURE  NOZZLE 

By  Snowden  B.  Redfield,  Easton,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  method  of  testing  inoderate-vacuum  pumps  desnihed  in  this  paper  has  a 
Jiumher  of  advantages.  A  nozzle  is  used  in  whieh  the  downstream  or  baek  pressure 
is  higher  than  the  critical.  This  permits  the  determination  of  several  values  of  volu- 
metric efficiency  over  a  range  of  vacua  without  changing  the  nozzh.  The  method 
of  plotting  of  results  described  by  the  author  is  a  graphic  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  theerry  of  the  iwzzle  and  permits  ready  estimation  of  approximate  performance  of 
a  given  pump. 

/CAPACITY  tests  of  dry-vacuiim  pumps  arc  not  common  and 
their  actual  volumetric  efficiency  at  a  given  vacuum  is  usually- 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Furthermore  the  characteristic  curve  il- 
lustrating the  law  of  the  change  of  volumetric  efficiency  with  vacuum 
is  but  little  known.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  a 
simple,  practical  and  undoubtedly  accurate  method  of  testing  dry^- 
vacuum  pumps  by^  means  of  the  low-pressure  nozzle  and  to  show  the 
characteristic  curves  of  one  kind  of  pinnp  as  manufactured  by  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  The  pump  illustrated  and  tested  is  but 
one  of  many  similar  all-plate- valve  pumps  tested  by  the  w^riter. 
It  is  not  built  for  extremely  high  vacua,  but  is  intended  for  that 
extensive  class  of  service  met  with  in  many  industrial  and  chemical 
processes  calling  for  what  is  known  as  a  ''moderate  vaucum.'' 

2  Although  it  is  not  always  appreciated,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
dry-vacuum  pump  is  only  a  com|)iess()r  working  through  a  range 
of  pressures  low  down  on  the  scale.  Eveiy  compressor  is  really  a 
"booster";  that  is,  it  takes  in  its  air  or  gas  at  one  pressure  and  com- 
presses and  delivers  it  at  a  higher  pi'essuie.  The  intake  may  l)e 
at  any  pressure:  below  atmosphere,  exactly  at  atmosphere,  or  even 
a  hundred  or  more  pounds  above  atmosphere.     Siniilaily  the  dis- 
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1  jn  and  18  in.  of  water  colmnn,  very  simple 
*^  -ii^v  be  used  to  calculate  air  quantity.    Appara- 
^  ^  *    Nit  connected  to  the  discharge  side  of  the 
X^  'jsed  for  measuring  compressor  capacity  by  re- 

^^-  n^^^^^trv  nozwe. 

Sjk'k  to  vacuum  pumps,  inspection  of  Table  1 

^  >'^  -  that  as  soon  as  the  vacuiun  exceeds  about 

'     '      *  T^"**  nozzle  discharging  from  atmosphere  into  this 

"^'Iwng  into  a  pressure  below  the  critical  and  we 
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,.  .V  tvtv,  which  passes  a  fixed  quantity  of  air,  can  be  changed 

;  Csv  chLaciDg  the  speed  of  the  pump.    If  the  pmnp  speed  i8 
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down  to  the  critical  pressure  in  the  throat  of  the  nozzle  and  the 
rest  of  the  expansion  takes  place  beyond  the  throat  without  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  discharge.  This  immediately  fixes  the  constant 
quantity  of  air  a  nozzle  of  a  given  size  will  pass  from  a  given  up- 
stream pressure  with  any  and  all  back  pressures  below  the  critical. 
For  testing  compressors  with  discharge  pressures  above  13  lb.  gage, 
the   nozzle  discharging  to  atmosphere,   different  quantities  of  air 


TABLE  1      DESIGNATIONS  OF  NOZZLES  FOR  VARIOUS  PRESSURE  RATIOS 


Upstream 

Ratio  of 

pressure 

Back  pros.sure 

back 

pressure 

Kind  of 

to  up- 
stream 

nozzle 

Gage 

Abs. 

Gage 

Abs. 

pressure 

100 

114.73 

atm. 

14.73 

0.128 

HiRh-pressure 

20 

31.73 

atm. 

14.73 

0.424 

High-pressure 

For  Pressure  Work 

12 

20.73 

atm. 

14.73 

0.551 

Low-pressure 

2 

10.73 

atm. 

14.73 

0.8S0 

Low-pressure 

Atm. 

14.73 

2  "  vac. 

13.75 

0.933 

Low-pressure 

Atm. 

14 .  73 

S     vac. 

10.  SO 

0.733 

Low-pressure 

For  Vacuum  Work 

Atm. 

14 .  73 

15    vac. 

7 .  30 

0.500 

High-pressure 

Atm. 

14.73 

20    vac. 

1 .  904 

0.  133 

HiKh-pressure 

Atm. 

14.73 

28  "vac. 

0  9S2 

0.007 

Iliph-pressure 

- 

may  be  made  to  flow  through  a  'high -pressure"  nozzle  of  a  given 
size  by  changing  the  upstream  pressure.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  maintaining  the  compressor  dischai-ge  pressure  constant  in  a  re- 
ceiver by  means  of  a  throttle  which  passes  the  air  to  the  nozzle  at 
some  slightly  lower  pressure.  The  lower  pressure  lieyond  the 
throttle,  at  nozzle  entrance,  will  adjust  itself  automatically  to  the 
quantity  of  air  to  be  passed,  so  that  considerable  ilcxihility  may 
be  obtained  for  compi'essor  tesiing  with  this  class  of  nozzl(\ 

7  Due  to  the  excessive  noise  of  a  "high-piessui'c"  nozzle 
when  discharging  into  atiiiosplu^re  as  in  c()ini)ress(»r  testing,  and 
the  inaccuracies  and  ditliculty  of  reading  }H'essure  gages  of  the 
spring  type,  the  low-prt^ssure  nozzle  with  water-column  ])ressure 
gage  has  been  adopt(Ml  In*  most  of  the  leading  conipicssor  buildi^'S 
and  is  being  incorporated  into  the  lunv  test  codes  of  the  Society 
now  under  revision. 
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8  Recently  some  capacity  tests  have  been  made  upon  vacuum 
pumps  using  a  high-pressure  nozzle.  This  is  done  by  placing  a 
nozzle  in  the  wall  of  the  vacuiun  vessel,  drawing  air  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  calculating  the  flow  from  well-known  formulas. 
While  this  has  been  an  assistance  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  a  flexible 
method  and  a  different  size  of  nozzle  must  be  used  for  each  vacuum 
at  a  given  pump  speed.  This  makes  it  a  practical  impossibility  to 
test  a  vacuum  pump  at  a  specified  vacuum,  because  one  cannot  tell 
just  what  size  of  nozzle  will  be  required.  With  the  low-pressure 
nozzle  a  given  nozzle  diameter  may  be  used  for  a  very  considerable 
range  of  vacua,  and  a  capacity  measm^ment  may  be  made  at  any 
specific  vacuum  desired. 

9  In  testing  a  compressor  discharging  at  any  pressure  above 
atmosphere  by  a  low-pressm*e  nozzle,  the  air  passes  to  a  receiver 
where  a  throttle  outlet  holds  the  pressure  at  the  desired  point.  This 
may  be  anything  up  to  several  thousand  pounds,  if  desired.  The 
air  passing  the  throttle  goes  to  a  second  receiver  which  is  equipped 
with  a  nozzle  of  such  size  that  it  will  pass  all  of  the  air  from  the 
compressor  to  the  atmosphere  with  an  upstream  pressure  less  than 

13  lb.  Keeping  below  this  maximum  puts  the  nozzle  in  the  low-pres- 
sure class,  and  many  experimenters,  including  the  writer,  prefer 
to  keep  the  nozzle  pressm*e  down  to  a  few  inches  of  water  column. 
By  keeping  between  3J  in.  and  18  in.  of  water  colimm,  very  simple 
empirical  formulas  may  be  used  to  calculate  air  quantity.  Appara- 
tus shown  in  Fig.  1,  but  connected  to  the  discharge  side  of  the 
compressor,  can  be  used  for  measuring  compressor  capacity  by  re- 
versing the  low-pressure  nozzle. 

10  Coming  back  to  vacuum  pumps,  inspection  of  Table  1 
already  given  shows  that  as  soon  as  the  vacuum  exceeds  about 

14  in.  of  mercury,  a  nozzle  discharging  from  atmosphere  into  this 
vacuum  is  discharging  into  a  pressure  below  the  critical  and  we 
have  at  once  a  nozzle  of  the  high-pressure  class.  We  have  already 
shown  that  a  high-pressure  nozzle  of  a  given  size  discharging  from 
a  constant  upstream  pressure  into  a  back  pressure  below  the  critical 
will  pass  only  a  constant  air  quantity,  irrespective  of  how  low  the 
back  pressure  may  become,  and  as  in  this  case  the  upstream  pressure 
remains  atmospheric,  the  quantity  of  air  passed  will  be  constant 
for  a  given  size  of  nozzle  for  all  vacua  above  14  in.  It  then  follows 
that  the  vacuum  obtained  with  a  given  size  of  nozzle  of  the  high- 
pressure  type,  which  passes  a  fixed  quantity  of  air»  can  be  changed 
only  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  pump.     If  the  piunp  speed  is 
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increased,  the  air  must  expand  after  it  has  passed  the  nozzle,  in  order 
to  fill  the  increased  piston  displacement,  and  this  expansion  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pressure,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  an  increase  in  vacuum.  Reduction  of  pump  speed  is  accompanied 
by  the  reverse  process  and  the  vacuum  will  be  decreased;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  a  high-pressure  nozzle  of  a  given  size  will  pass 
only  a  constant  quantity  (weight)  of  air  and  will  produce  only  one 
vacuum  at  a  given  pump  speed.  Furthermore  it  is  impossible  to 
select  a  nozzle  of  this  type  to  test  a  given  pump  at  a  specified  vacuum. 

APPLYING    LOW-PllEBSURB   NOZZLE   TO    VACUUM   PUMPS 

11  As  a  more  flexible  anti  probably  more  accurate  mcUiod 
of  testing  drj--vacuii!n  punijis,  the  sct~up  shown  in  Fig.  1  lends 
itself  well.      In  this  figure  the  vacuum  pump  is  drawing  from  tank 
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A,  and  any  desired  vacuum  may  be  produced  in  A  and  the  pipe  con- 
necting it  to  the  pump  by  adjusting  throttle  B.  Throttle  B  is  a 
globe  valve  provided  with  a  long  handle  for  close  adjustment.  Its 
stuffing-box  gland  is  liberally  daubed  with  heavy  oil  to  insure  against 
leakage.  The  running  vacuimi  is  ol>sor\'rd  on  mercury  column  E, 
and,  as  said,  this  vacuum  may  lie  adjusted  by  B  to  anything  desired. 
Tank  C  has  in  its  end  the  nozzle  D,  taking  air  from  atmo.sphere, 
and  the  pressure  drop  through  D  i.s  shown  b_\'  the  water  colunm  F. 
A  thermometer  G  shows  the  tetniH'rnture  of  intake  to  vacunm- 
pump  cylinder  and  tluTinonieter  //  shows  the  tcinpcraturc  of  the 
air  entering  the  nozzle. 

12  Wc  now  sec  that  the  ajijiaratus  is  composed  of  Hirer  |)arts: 
the  pump  to  Ije  tested;  tank  .4  and  piping  in  wlilHi  uny  desired 
vacuum  is  to  be  maintained,  nicnsurud  by  nicrcuiy  I'olnniii  E  and 
at  temperature  of  tliernioinctcr  0';  and  lank  (',  whii'li  by  means 
of  nozzle  D,  water  colunm  /■'  and  ihcrninnicln-  //,  mi^asini's  the 
amount  of   air  haiidle<l.     As  li  is  luijuslnl,   ihr   iiiMinlily  nf   :iir 
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handled  will  change.  This  will  change  the  vacuum  as  shown  on 
gage  Ef  and  water  column  F  will  also  change  to  measure  the  new 
quantity  of  air  passing  through  nozzle  D.  As  the  drop  through 
D  is  small,  the  pressure  in  C  is  well  above  the  critical  at  all  times 
and  the  quantity  of  air  passed  will  change  with  the  sUght  vacuimi 
in  C,  as  measm*ed  by  water  column  F.  Thus  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  air  quantities  which  can  be  made  to  pass  through  a  low-pressure 
nozzle  of  a  given  size,  and  by  proper  adjustment  of  throttle  B  any 
number  of  test  points  may  be  obtained  as  close  together  or  as  far 
apart  as  desired,  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  pump.  Further- 
more, any  specified  vacuum  may  be  secm*ed  at  will,  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  machine. 

FORMULAS  FOR  CALCULATING  FLOW  QUANTITIES 

13  For  calculating  the  flow  of  a  gas  through  an  orifice  or 
nozzle,  the  best-known  formula  for  the  case  where  the  back  pressure 
exceeds  the  critical  is  that  which  equates  the  energy  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  nozzle  and  assumes  adiabatic  expansion  in  the  nozzle. 
This  formula  is  given  in  all  books  on  thermodynamics  and  m.ost 
handbooks.    As  given  by  R.  J.  Durley,*  it  takes  the  form  — 


where  W  =  weight  of  gas  discharged  per  second,  lb. 
A    =  area  of  cross-section  of  jet,  sq.  ft. 
Pi  =  pressure  on  upstream  side  of  orifice,  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
P2  =  pressure  on  downstream  side,  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Vi  =  specific  volume  of  gas  on  upstream  side  of  orifice,  cu. 

ft.  per  lb. 
7     =  ratio  of  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  that  at 

constant  volume. 

14    By  transposition  and  substituting  1.406  for  7  and  53  AT /Pi 
for  Vi  we  obtain  a  workable  formula  for  air:  namely. 


where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  (deg.  fahr.)  on  the  upstream 
side  of  the  nozzle. 

»  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  27,  p.  195. 
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15  This  formula  assumes  frictionless  flow  and  for  practice  a 
coefficient  must  be  applied.  This  coefficient  for  a  nozzle  having  a 
well-rounded  entrance  should  be  0.97  for  diameters  below  1  in., 
0.98  between  1  in.  and  3  in.,  and  0.99  for  nozzles  over  3  in.  in  diameter. 
With  larger  nozzles  the  coefficient  will  remain  very  close  to  0.99. 
This  coefficient  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  Dr.  San  ford 
A.  Moss,  as  described  in  his  paper  on  The  Impact  Tube.^ 

16  As  Pi  is  the  upstream  pressure  and  Pz  the  downstream, 
the  expression  P2JP1  is  less  than  unity,  and  to  raise  this  to  a  power 
is  an  awkward  job.  Also,  as  Pi  and  P2  are  very  nearly  alike  with 
a  low  water-column  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  ratio  to  at 
least  five  places  of  decimals.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  difference 
of  the  powers  will  not  be  correct  and  the  air  quantity  will  not  be 
exact. 

17  To  avoid  using  numbers  less  than  unity,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  call  P1/P2  =  R,  which  is  greater  than  unity;  then  raise 
the  /2^s  to  the  required  powers  and  subtract  their  reciprocals.  By 
this  procedure  we  obtain  a  more  convenient  formula,  namely, 

"•  =  '^ViT^'' ™ 

where  C  =  coefficient  =  0.97  to  0.99 

R  =  ratio  of  absolute  pressure  on  upstream  side  of  nozzle 
to  absolute  pressure  on  downstream  side  of  nozzle, 
=  Pi  /P2,  expressed  to  at  least  five  significant  figures. 

18  Even  with  this  modification  it  nmst  be  admitted  th:it  the 
fommla  is  cumbersome,  and  for  that  reason  the  writer  plotted  the 
curve  shown  in  Fig.  2.  For  practical  use,  this  should  be  accurately 
calculated  and  replotted  to  a  large  scale,  capable  of  reading  to 
five  significant  figures.  The  abscissiB  are  values  of  P  =  P1/P2, 
which  are  therefore  greater  than  unity,  and  the  ordinatcs  represent 
values  of  the  complete  radical  v  (l/P)i^'-^  -  (l/p)^^'^.  By  means 
of  this  curve  the  process  of  figuring  the  weight  of  air  handled  is  very 
greatly  simplified. 

19  After  obtaining  the  weight  per  second,  or  per  minute,  of 
the  air  flowing,  this  should  be  changed  to  the  volume  handled  by 
the  pump  so  as  to  express  it  as  a  perc(Mitage  of  the  piston  chsplace- 
ment.  To  be  perfectly  logical,  it  should  be  expn^ssed  in  cubic  fet*t 
at  the  temperature   of   pump-cylinckH'  intake,   as  shown   by   ther- 

1  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  38,  p.  701. 
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mometer  6,  Fig.  1,  and  at  the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  intake,  which 
is  the  vacuum  shown  by  mercury  column  E.  The  cubic  feet  at  this 
condition  will  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  flow  calculated 


0.116 


Values  of  R 

Fia.  2    Factors  for  Calculation  of  Air  Flow  by  Rational  or 

Energy  Formula 


from  the  nozzle  readings  —  water  column  F  and  temperatm^  at 
H,  Fig.  1  —  by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  absolute  pres- 
sxure  of  vacuimi  read  on  U-tube  at  E  and  temperature  measured 
at  G,  Fig.  1.  The  specific  weight  of  dry  air  at  any  temperature  may 
:be  calculated  from  the  formula  — 
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is  atmospheric.    Therefore,  with  atmospheric  discharge  and  having 
calculated   and   plotted  the  atmospheric   volumetric  efficiency,   as 


0       10      20     30     40      50     60      70     60     90     100 
Per  Cent  Vacuum 

Fig.  3     Method  of  Plottixg  Volumetric  IiEj^ults 


vn  by  the  diagonal,  almost  straiii;lit  line,  the  curved  line  of  true 
.',   volumetric  efficienev  nuiv  bo  obtained  by  rnultiphino;  the 
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inversely  as  the  absolute  pressures  and  directly  as  absolute  tempera- 
tures. It  should  be  noted  that  this  formula  expresses  Q  at  down- 
stream nozzle  pressure,  which  is  below  atmospheric  pressure  by  the 
amount  of  the  nozzle  water  column  observed. 


PLOTTING  TESt  RESULTS 

22  So  much  for  methods  of  test  and  calculation.  The  next 
important  step  is  the  plotting  of  the  results,  and  here  we  meet  a  fact 
which  is  very  convenient  for  the  experimenter.  This  fact  is,  that 
if  the  quantities  of  air  at  various  vacua  handled  by  a  pump  at  con- 
stant speed  are  calculated  into  volmnes  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
the  temperature  of  the  intake  to  the  pump  cylinder  (thermometer 
Gy  Fig.  1)  and  if  these  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  elapsed 
piston  displacement  of  the  pump  cylinder,  we  obtain  what  may  be 
termed  "atmospheric  volumetric  eflBciency,''  and  this  will  be  very 
nearly  a  straight  line  when  plotted  against  vacuum.  In  Fig.  3  is 
such  a  curve,  as  shown  by  the  diagonal  line  marked  Atmospheric 
Volmnetric  EflSciency.  This  was  taken  from  a  small  pmnp  designed 
for  moderate  vacuum.  In  this  diagram  abscissse  represent  vacua  in 
per  cent  of  the  observed  barometer  and  ordinates  represent  percent- 
age volumetric  eflBciency. 

23  Having  arrived  at  this  very  simple  form  of  volmnetric 
eflSciency  curve,  the  ease  with  which  points  along  the  entire  line  may 
be  read  will  be  noted.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  difficulty 
of  reading  the  true  volumetric  efficiency  curve,  expressed  at  condi- 
tions of  pump-cylinder  intake,  especially  at  the  higher-vacuum 
points.  In  this  part  of  the  curve  the  line  becomes  so  steep  that  close 
reading  is  very  difficult  and  correct  plotting  is  almost  impossible. 
The  sUghtest  deviation  to  the  right  or  left  in  drawing  the  high- 
vacuum  part  of  the  curve  may  make  a  difference  of  several  per  cent. 

24  It  should  be  noted  that  the  volumetric  efficiencies  shown 
by  both  lines  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  3,  are  expressed  at  the  temperature 
of  pump-cylinder  intake;  that  is,  by  thermometer  at  G,  Fig.  1.  This 
is  correct  because  this  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  pump  re- 
ceives the  air.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  curves  is  the 
pressure  at  which  the  air  volumes  are  expressed.  The  tempera- 
tures being  the  same,  the  volumes  are  inversely  as  the  absolute 
pressures,  and  as  one  of  the  pressures  is  atmospheric  and  the  other 
the  absolute  pressure  of  the  vacuum,  the  pressure  ratio  is  simply 
the  ratio  of  compression  of  the  pump  cylinder,  provided  the  discharge 
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is  atmospheric.    Therefore,  with  atmospheric  discharge  and  having 
calculated   and   plotted   the  atmospheric  volumetric  efficiency,   as 


0       10      20     30     40      50     60      70     80     90     100 
PerCent  Vacuum 

Fia.  3     Method  of  Plotting  \'olimi:tric  Results 


shown  by  the  diagonal,  almost  straic;lit  line,  the  curved  line  of  true 
intake  volumetric  efficiency  may  be  obtained  by  niultipl\  in^*  tlie 
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values  on  the  diagonal  line  by  the  ratio  of  compression.  Of  course, 
if  the  pump  discharge  is  not  atmospheric  the  values  of  the  diagonal 
line  should  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
(barometer)  to  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  vacuum  at  pump-cylinder 
intake. 

25  Even  after  the  true  voliunetric-efficiency  curve  is  plotted, 
it  is  usually  easier  and  more  accurate  to  obtain  the  true  values  by 
picking  them  from  the  diagonal  line  and  multiplying  these  values 
by  the  pressure  ratios.  The  steepness  of  the  curve  of  true  volumetric 
efficiency  is  too  great  to  read  accurately. 

EVroENCE  OP  ACCURACY  OP  NOZZLE  TESTS 

26  Right  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
to  convince  the  skeptical  of  the  accuracy  of  the  low-pressure  nozzle 
as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  air,  as  exemplified  by 
these  vacuiun  tests.  In  such  a  test  we  have  at  the  lower  right  end 
of  the  diagonal  line  the  point  showing  maximum  vacuum  with 
closed  intake,  that  is,  with  no  air  handled  and  no  nozzle  at  all.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  diagonal  line,  the  next  four  points  were  obtained  with 
a  |-in.  diameter  nozzle  with  water  columns  progressing  from  just 
under  4  in.  to  about  13  in.  The  next  three  points  above  these  were 
with  a  1-in.  nozzle  with  water  columns  from  approximately  3f  in. 
to  about  12^  in.  After  these  points  follow  nozzles  of  diameters 
1.75  in.,  2.00  in.,  and  3  in.  with  water  columns  up  to  just  imder 
15  in.,  each  nozzle  being  able  to  handle  several  different  quantities. 
In  such  a  vacuimi  test,  then,  we  always  have  a  series  of  nozzles  be- 
ginning, in  this  case,  with  |  in.  diameter  and  ending  with  3  in.  di- 
ameter, with  water  columns  of  several  heights  for  each  one;  and 
in  a  very  large  number  of  tests  which  the  writer  has  made,  never 
has  there  appeared  to  be  any  visible  break  in  the  curve  except  what 
was  well  within  probable  experimental  errors,  showing  where  one 
nozzle  size  left  off  and  the  next  size  began.  Considering  that  each 
smaller  nozzle  leaves  off  with  a  relatively  high  water  column  and 
the  next  larger  diameter  begins  with  a  low  water  column,  and  fur- 
thermore that  the  smallest  nozzle  links  up  with  the  point  of  no  nozzle 
and  no  air,  this  is  also  a  very  good  argument  that  the  formula  used 
for  calculating  the  quantity  of  air  expresses  the  law  of  nozzle  action 
very  well  indeed. 

27  Another  point  should  be  noted,  and  that  is  that  in  such 
vacuum-piunp  tests  the  upper  left  end  of  the  diagonal  line,  which. 
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by  the  way,  is  also  the  upper  left  end  of  the  true  volumetric-efficiency 
line  (the  pressure  ratio  being  unity),  shows  volumetric  efficiency 
around  95  and  96  per  cent.  As  at  this  point  the  machine  is  taking 
in  air  with  atmospheric  intake  and  also  putting  it  out  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  under  these  conditions  the  pump  cylinder  really  acts  as 
a  rough  kind  of  displacement  meter  checking  the  nozzle.  Of  course, 
with  the  extra  large  amount  of  air  being  handled  under  these  ab- 
normal conditions,  a  slight  compression  takes  place  inside  the  cyl- 
inder, producing  a  little  heating  and  other  small  losses  which  pre- 
vent the  volumetric  efficiency  from  actually  reaching  100  per  cent 
of  the  cyUnder  volume.  If  the  nozzle  showed  over  100  per  cent  volu- 
metric efficiency  we  would  know  the  nozzle  was  inaccurate.  So  far 
the  writer  has  never  seen  a  case  of  this  sort,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  some  other  methods  of  test  he  has  observed  and  results  he  has 
seen  reported  in  all  seriousness.  Being  just  under  100  per  cent, 
and  sufficiently  under  to  be  justified  by  working  conditions,  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  to  be  a  very  good  argument  for  those  who  are 
skeptical.  Other  more  scientific  determinations,  notably  those 
of  Dr.  Moss,  prove  the  result  beyond  dispute;  but  these  vacuum- 
pump  test  curves  have  always  served  to  quiet  the  objections  of 
those  who  lack  scientific  knowledge  but  who  require  conviction 
by  an  obvious  though  approximate  method. 

APPROXIMATE    COMMERCIAL   ESTIMATIONS 

28  With  the  characteristic  of  the  diagonal  line  of  Atmos- 
pheric Volumetric  Efficiency  we  have  a  rather  convenient  method 
of  approximately  estimating  the  probable  capacity  of  a  given  dry- 
vacuum  pump  under  working  conditions.  If  it  is  possible  to  close 
a  valve  in  the  intake  of  the  pump  so  as  to  pull  a  ''dead  end"  vacuum 
and  compare  this  with  the  barometer  this  will  give  the  point  of  the 
lower  right-hand  end  of  the  diagonal  line.  With  a  pump  of  good 
quaUty  the  upper  left  end  of  the  line,  corresponding  to  the  point  of 
no  vacuum  or  open  intake  and  discharge,  may  be  assumed  at  be- 
tween 90  and  97  per  cent  volumetric  efficiency.  Between  these 
two  points  the  diagonal  line  may  l)e  drawn.  It  should  probably 
sag  just  a  little  below  a  perfectly  straight  line,  to  represent  approxi- 
mately the  characteristic  of  Atmospheric  Volumetric  Efficiency. 
From  this  line  one  may  pick  the  probable  volunielric  efficituicy  cor- 
responding to  the  vacuum  observed  under  working  conditions  and 
apply  this  value  to  any  calculations  desired.  It  should  b(^  nMncni- 
bered  that  the  result  is  expressed  in  air  at  atni(_)^^pheric  pressure. 
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29  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  a  method  of 
estimating  as  just  outUned  cannot  serve  as  a  test  of  the  pump. 
There  are  other  factors,  particularly  valve  and  piston  leakage,  which, 
as  described  later,  will  modify  the  characteristic  line;  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  a  power  plant  wishes  to 
estimate  the  air  leakage  into  his  vacuum  system.  By  observations 
of  temperature  and  vacuiun  he  can  obtain  the  partial  air  pressure 
and  by  the  method  here  described  he  can  estimate  the  total  volume 
of  air  and  vapor  mixture  handled  by  the  pump,  from  which  he  can 
arrive  at  a  rough  approximation  of  the  air  leakage  existing.  This 
method  of  rough  estimation  may  also  be  applied  to  pumps  handling 
air  for  exhaustion  purposes  or  gases  of  various  kinds.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  interesting  and  valuable  commercial  calculations  which 
can  be  made  much  more  accurately  when  the  approximate  volu- 
metric efficiency  of  the  vacuum  pump  can  be  estimated. 

EFFECT  OF  VALVE  AND   PISTON  LEAKAGE 

30  The  effect  of  valve  leakage  has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause 
for  the  departure  of  the  Atmospheric  Volumetric  Efficiency  curve 
from  the  straight  line.  It  has  been  observed  that  with  leaky  valves 
the  diagonal  line  will  sag,  especially  at  the  high-vacuum,  or  right- 
hand  lower  end.  With  appreciable  valve  leakage  the  line  coming 
up  and  to  the  left  from  the  closed-intake,  maximum-vacuum  point, 
will  have  a  very  decided  bend  in  the  first  two  inches  of  vacuum 
decrease.  This  bend  in  the  line  will  be  curved  downward,  which 
of  course  puts  the  curve  lower  for  a  given  vacuum.  When  the 
points  on  this  sagging  diagonal  line  are  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
pressures,  as  described,  to  obtain  the  true  Intake  Volumetric  Ef- 
ficiency, this  latter  curve  will  simply  lean  further  to  the  left.  This 
means  that  the  true  volumetric-efficiency  curve  will  not  rise  as 
rapidly  as  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  diagonal  atmospheric  volu- 
metric-efficiency line  without  sag.  This  again  simply  means  that 
the  true  volumetric  efficiency  at  a  given  vacuum  will  be  lower, 
which  naturally  follows  for  a  pump  having  valve  and  piston  leakage. 

31  With  the  above-described  effect  of  leakage,  it  is  clear  that 
the  true  curves  of  a  given  pump  cannot  be  drawn  without  actual 
nozzle-test  measurements  at  several  vacuum  points  near  the  maxi- 
mum, as  already  described  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  For  this  reason 
any  estimates  based  upon  an  assumed  characteristic  curve  cannot 
be  considered  accurate,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  be  on  the  "safe  side" 
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without  actual  capacity  tests,  it  is  well  to  put  an  appreciable  sag 
in  the  diagonal  line  used  as  a  basis  of  estimation.  This  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  upper  two  inches  of  vacuum. 


NOZZLE    SHAPES 

32  Something  must  now  be  said  about  tlic  shape  of  the  nozzles 
used.  Coefficients  already  mentioned  were  for  nozzles  having 
well-rounded  approach  surfaces.  With  nozzles  of  this  kind  the 
coefficient  has  been  found  to  be  nuich  more  stable  than  W'hen  an 
attempt  is  made  to  use  a  so-called  ^'sharp-edged"  nozzle.  It  is  a 
practical  impossibility  to  make  a  nozzle  with  a  perfectly  sharp  edge 
and  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  slightest  degree  of  bevel  or 

/S*'amp  Eracf 
/  S!Z2  here 


A'Sfandard Pipe  Thread 

Fig.  4     Convenient  Foilm  of  Aik-Mkasuuixc;  Nozzle 

rounding  or  other  deviation  from  the  perf(H't  edge,  the  coefficient 
may  vary  widely.  With  the  nozzle*  having  a  rounded  approach  it  has 
been  found  that  the  coefficient  will  not  change*  with  change  of  ap- 
proach radius  within  wide  limits. 

33  Fig.  4  shows  a  very  convenient  form  of  nozzle.  It  is  made 
with  a  pipe  thread  on  both  ends  so  that  it  can  be  used  at  will  on  the 
intake  side  of  a  vacuum  pump  or  on  tlie  discharge  side  of  a  compressor. 
The  approach  surfaces  may  have*  a  racUus  of  anytliing  from  0.6  of 
the  throat  diameter  upward,  witli  inappreciable  effect  upon  tlie 
coefficient.  The  throat  is  followed  bv  a  straight  or  cvlindrical 
portion.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  not  less  than  one-fourtii 
the  throat  diameter,  and  it  may  probably  l^e  as  long  as  the  diameter 
without  affecting  the  coefHcient.  Anytliing  longer  miglit  bring  in 
an  additional  friction  infhience  to  reduce  the  coellicient  very  sli^litlv. 
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A  short  straight  portion  has  been  found  really  essential  to  secure 
smooth  flow.  The  approved  shapes  of  air-measuring  nozzles  will 
be  described  in  the  forthcoming  air-compressor  test  codes  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Power  Test  Codes  Committee,  and  the  latitude 
to  be  allowed  will  be  quite  broad,  just  as  long  as  the  approach  curve 
is  well  rounded.  Special  curves  of  compound  radii  have  not  been 
found  to  possess  any  particular  virtue.  All  this  is  good  news  to  the 
experimenter  along  these  lines. 

NOZZLE  ON  DISCHARGE  SIDE 

34  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  the  nozzle  on 
the  discharge  side  of  the  vacuum  pump.  There  are  two  objections 
to  this,  although  they  are  not  very  serious.  First,  to  eliminate  the 
pulsations  of  the  discharge,  two  tanks  will  have  to  be  put  in  series, 
with  the  nozzle  in  the  second  tank  discharging  to  atmosphere.  This 
aggravates  the  second  objection,  namely,  the  compression  ratio, 
which  would  necessarily  be  increased,  and  therefore  reduces  the 
volumetric  eflSciency  of  the  pump.  This  back  pressure  will  also  be 
different  for  diflferent  vacua  and  nozzle  sizes.  Any  throttling  be- 
tween the  two  tanks  to  remove  pulsation  makes  this  much  worse, 
and  if  the  pulsations  are  not  removed  the  readings  of  the  nozzle 
will  be  incorrect.  No  throttling  or  otherwise  damping  of  the  pul- 
sations of  the  nozzle  water  column  will  help,  as  the  error  comes  in 
the  pulsations  of  the  actual  air  passing  the  nozzle.  Throttling  on 
the  intake  side  is  just  what  is  required  to  get  the  vacuum,  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  nozzle  on  the  suction  side  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  preferred. 

DISCUSSION 

Sanford  a.  Moss.  Reciprocating  compressor  work  has  often 
been  very  inaccurately  done,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  go  over  the 
author*s  careful  methods.  His  explanations  of  the  low-pressure 
and  high-pressure  nozzle  systems  are  particularly  to  be  commended. 
As  he  states,  the  theoretical  formula  by  his  Equation  [1]  should 
never  be  used  in  computation  work.  Equation  [5]  is,  as  he  states, 
more  accurate  for  most  cases.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  slightly  more  accurate  to  use  the  downstream  pressure  P^  instead 
of  .the  mean  pressure  P^  in  this  formula.  The  author  states  that 
the  results  given  by  Equation  [5]  become  slightly  too  low  as  the 
pressure  differences  increase.    The  use  of  Pj  instead  of  Pm  allows 
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for  this.  As  the  author  states,  it  is  desirable  to  express  cubic  feet 
of  air  in  terms  of  absolute  temperature  Ti  and  pressure  Pi  at  the 
pump  or  compressor  inlet.    The  general  Equation  [5]  then  becomes 

This  formula  gives  directly  the  '* cubic  feet  of  inlet  air"  in  one 
operation  with  good  accuracy. 

The  author's  empirical  rule  for  voluuK^tric  efficiency  is  c(»r- 
tainly  very  important.  It  s(H»ms  to  the  writer  that  this  would  appl}^ 
to  any  form  of  reciprocating  compressor,  as  these  machines  are, 
as  the  author  shows,  all  in  the  same  family  with  his  vacuum  pump. 
In  using  the  diagram  of  Fig.  3  for  any  reciprocating  compressor, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  abscissae  would  be  the  ratio  of  pressure  rise 
to  final  pressure,  or  one  minus  the  pn^ssure  ratio.  Has  th(»  author, 
in  his  extensive  experience  with  reciprocating  compressors  in  general, 
found  such  a  law  to  hold? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  law  has  semi-rational  basis  which 
mav  be  demonstrated  as  follows: 

Let  P4  =  Inital   pressure   in   the   reciprocating  compressor.     This 

is  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  vacuum  in  the  author's 
case. 
Pz  =  Final    pressure.      This    is    atmosi)h(Tic    pressure    in    the 

author's  case. 
C  =  Clearance  volume  as  a  decimal  fraction  of  displacement 
D  =  Volumetric  efhcicnicy,  taking  account  of  all  losses  except 

clearance 
2/1  =  Volumetric  efficienc}',  with  no  pressure^  lise,  or   intercept 

on  the  7/-axis  of  linc^  in  author's  Fig.  3 
Xi   =  Maximum   pcT   cent   pressure*    lise,    or   interc(*i)t    on   the 

X-axis  of  line  in  author's  Fig.  3 

E  =  Vohimetric  efhciencv 

?/  =  Ordinate   of   autlior's    line    for   '^itmosplieric   volume' ric 

efficiency" 
Then 

I    3 

X  =  1  - 

At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  the  volume  ('  is  oecupitMJ  by 
air  at  P3.     During  inlet  stroke,  this  lirst  expands  to  l\  Ix'foie  any 
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new  air  is  admitted.  We  may  assume  that  this  expansion  is  isother- 
mal, due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small  body  of  air  completely 
surrounded  by  a  metal  wall.    Hence,  the  volume  of  expanded  air 

in  the  clearance  is  -^.    Hence,  due  to  the  effect  of  clearance  only, 

CP 
volumetric  efficiency  is  1  — h^. 

If  for  other  reasons  we  have  volumetric  efficiency  losses  D,  we 
may  then  assume  as  a  final  semi-rational  expression  for  volumetric 
efficiency, 

EPi 
We  take  as  a  matter  of  definition  y  =  p-r^- 

Hence  y   =  Z)  (-p^tc)  "  ^  (f   -  1  -  C'  +  l).     Hence    finaUy 

y  =  D(l  —  C  —  x).    This  theory  gives  j/  as  a  linear  function  of  x 

as  is  given  by  the  author's  Fig.  3. 

For  P4  =  jPii  35  =  0  and  the  ordinate  becomes  j/i  -  D(l  -  C) 

p 
For  D^  =»  C,  the  abscissa  becomes  Xi  =  1  -  C  and  y  becomes  0. 

Hence  the  y  intercept  of  the  author's  line  is  the  product  of  the  x 
intercept  and  the  factor  D. 

If  these  laws  can  be  shown  to  hold  for  any  reciprocating  com- 
pressor, as  seems  quite  possible,  all  of  the  advantages  the  author 
cites  of  being  able  to  approximate  the  volumetric  efficiency  curve 
may  be  accomplished  for  any  compressor. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  tests  he  gives  only  show  the  action 
of  a  dry  vacuum  pump  working  as  a  reciprocating  air  compressor. 
The  operation  on  an  actual  condenser  with  a  mixture  of  air  and 
saturated  water  vapor  is  quite  a  different  proposition. 

It  would  seem  desirable  for  the  author  to  give  the  actual  for- 
mulae for  the  computation  for  the  air  handled  for  this  case,  as  well 
as  method  of  testing  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  if 
any  has  been  developed. 

Paul  Diserens.  The  paper  points  out  the  ease  with  which 
a  volumetric  test  of  a  vacuum  pump  or  compressor  may  be  made, 
and  emphasizes  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  an  orifice.  It  seems  appropriate,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  vacuimi  which  a  pump  will  produce  imder  a 
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closed  suction  is  a  good  measure  of  its  volumetric  efficiency  through- 
out its  entire  working  range,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
degree  of  coincidence  with  which  results  thus  calculated  correspond 
with  actual  test  results,  such  as  those  of  the  author. 

Assuming  that  the  volumetric  loss  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  compressions  and  remembering  that  the  volumetric  loss  with 
suction  closed  exactly  equals  the  displacement  of  the  pump,  the 
volumetric  efficiency  of  a  vacuum  pump  at  any  working  vacuum  is 

E  =1  -^ 

where  a  =   absolute  pressure,  in.  hg.,  on  closed  suction 

V  =  absolute  pressure,  in.  hg.,  on  working  vacuum. 
Converting  this  into  tenns  of  atmospheric  volumetric  efficiency  as 
defined  by  the  author, 

Ea  =  i(^  -  «) 

where  b  is  the  barometric  pressure  in  in.  of  hg. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  graphical  comparison  of  the  measured  volumetric 
efficiency  of  a  Worthington  Feather  valve  vacuum  pump  for  oil- 
field service,  and  the  results  calculated  from  the  approxhnatc^  for- 
mula based  on  vacuum  developed  under  closed  suction.  The  air 
measurements  were  made  as  described  by  the  author  except  that  a 
thin  plate  orifice  was  used  and  Durley's  coc^fficients  applied. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  curves  come  so  near  togotlu^r 
that  for  purposes  of  design  and  as  a  mc^ans  of  selecting  a  pump  for 
any  particular  service,  the  approximate  ecjuation  which  is  quoted 
above  can  be  safely  used,  provided  of  course  the  usual  factor  of 
safety  is  applied. 

A.  H.  Blaisdell.  The  author  deals  with  the  measurement  of 
dry  gases  and  not  with  moisture-laden  gases  such  as  would  be  handled 
by  a  dry-vacuum  pump  undcn*  oi)rrating  conditions.  AVhiK^  the  writer 
has  no  particular  criticism  to  make  relative  to  th(^  metliod  of  meas- 
urement cited  by  the  author,  it  does  seem  rather  misleading  to  run 
tests  upon  vacuum  pumps,  using  (hy  air  ratluM*  than  a  mixture  of 
air  and  vapor,  and  then  eonsidiu*  the  results  of  such  tests  as 
indicating  the  actual  capacity  of  the  pumi)s. 

Wm.  G.  Christy.  The  author  states  that  the  strai,u;ht  length 
of  the  nozzle  beyond  the  (anved  mouth  should  not  be  k'ss  than 
one-quarter  of  the  throat  diameter,  and  may  probably  be  as  long 
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as  the  diameter  without  affecting  the  coefficient.  In  discussing  this 
subject  with  users  of  such  nozzles,  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
this  portion  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 

H.  Boyd  Brydon.  If  dry  vacuum  pumps  are  to  be  tested,  it 
should  be  done  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to 
operate,  with  moist  rather  than  dry  air. 
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Fig.  5.     Comparison  of  Measured  and  Calculated  Volumetic  Efficiency. 

The  Author:    Reply  to  discussion  by  Dr.  Sanford  A.  Moss. 

The  writer  is  much  gratified  by  the  words  of  appreciation  ex- 
pressed by  this  well  known  and  capable  experimenter.  His  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  diagonal  atmospheric  volumetric 
eflSciency  line  to  an  air  compressor  are  much  to  the  point  because 
the  writer  has  found  this  to  be  the  actual  fact.  Plotting  of  many 
volumetric  efficiency  tests  of  single-stage  air  compressors,  against 
variable  pressure,  shows  a  line  similar  to  that  observed  for  the 
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vacuum  pump;  but  usually  a  little  moro  curved  —  convex 
downward.  The  abscissae  may  be  gage  pn^ssure,  absolute  pressure, 
or  ratio  of  compression,  and  the  ordinates  would  be  volumetric 
efficiency  expressed  in  air  at  intake  conditions. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if,  with  the  com]M'(\ssor,  the 
diagonal  line  plotted  against  volumetric  efficiency  in  air  at  intake 
conditions  would  correspcmd  with  the  curved  line  showing  intake 
volumetric  efficiency  of  the  vacuum  pump;  but  it  will  be  ol)serve(l 
on  second  thought  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  case  of  thc^ 
diagonal  line  for  the  vacuum  pump  the  air  is  measured  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  intake  temperature  and  then^fore  always  at  the 
same  density.  In  this  way  the  diagonal  line  shows  air  dehvery  in 
cubic  feet  of  the  same  kind,  irrespective  of  what  the  intake  pressure 
or  vacuum  may  be.  In  the  case  of  tlie  compressor,  also  using 
volumetric  efficiency  in  air  at  atmospheric  pn^ssure  and  intake  tem- 
perature, we  have  the  same  unit  of  measure,  or  air  at  constant 
density,  and  j^et  in  the  case  of  the  compressor  this  automatically 
becomes  air  at  intake  conditions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diag- 
onal *' atmospheric  volumetric  efficiency"  line*  of  the  vacuum  pump 
should  correspond  to  the  volumc^tric  efficiency  of  th(*  comi)r(\ss()r 
at  its  intake  conditions. 

Reply  to  discussion  by  Mr.  Diserens. 

His  statements  agree  V(»ry  cl()S(4y  with  what  the  writcn*  has 
observed,  although  he  has  found  that  in  a  conipn^ssor  the  volu- 
metric loss  plotted  against  ratio  of  compression  is  not  exactly  a 
straight  Hne.  Every  d(»sign  of  compressor  probably  has  its  own  char- 
acteristic line  and  there  is  a  strong  prol)ability  that  tlu^  actual  line 
depends  upon  the  actual  total  cylinder  cleai"anc(\  TIkmv  are  so 
many  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  in  an  actunl  air  compi'(\s- 
sor,  depending  upon  jack(^t  cooling,  piston  and  valve  leakage  and 
the  heating  effect  of  the  [)iston,  tiiat  it  is  very  difiicult  to  separate 
these  different  factors.  The  actual  ratio  of  volumetric  loss  to  com- 
pression ratio  appears  to  be  not  very  far  from  a  straight  line,  however. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Christy. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  th(^  straight  part  of  th(»  nozzle 
has  been  considered  by  many  experimentiMs  and  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  straight  portion  is  too  short  th(M'e  will  not  lu^  a  tiuc  par- 
allel flow  from  the  nozzle.  This  matter  is  being  (Hscus^imI  by  the 
various  Air  Compressor  Test  Codc^  Uevision  ( 'oniniit lees  of  the 
A.S.M.E.  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  if  tlie  >traii2;h(  porli(ui  is  abinil 
one  quarter  of  the  diametei-,  the  l)est  n^>uhs  will  be  ol)t:iiiie<l.  A<l(hng 
a  little  to  this  length  wcjuld  not  appnu-iably  inereaM>  th<'  frietinii. 
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but  cutting  it  down  very  much  runs  us  into  tjie  danger  of  losing  the 
paraUel  flow  which  is  desired. 

Reply  to  Messrs.  Brydon  and  Blaisdell. 

The  author's  paper  is  of  course  more  appUcable  to  the  handling 
of  dry  or  nearly  dry  gases  than  it  is  to  a  very  wet  mixture  of  steam 
and  air.  Some  tests  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Bancel  of  the  Condenser 
Department  of  the  IngersoU  Rand  Company  show  that  there  is  an 
appreciable  loss  of  volumetric  efficiency  when  vapor  is  present,  this 
loss  depending  upon  the  amount  of  vapor.  No  doubt  this  result  is 
produced  by  the  re-evaporation  of  the  steam  in  the  clearance  spaces. 
Mr.  Bancel  admitted  steam  to  known  quantities  of  air  handled  by 
a  vacuum  pump  and  tested  by  the  author's  method  and  he  found 
the  following  volume  losses  with  different  ratios  of  partial  air  pres- 
sure to  total  pressure  of  mixture,  the  vacuum  being  28  in. 

Ratio  Partial  Air  Pressure  Decrease  in  Capacity,  per  cent 

to  Total  Pressure  of  Mixture 

1.00  0.00 

0.50  8.00 

0.40  14.3 

0.30  26.0 

0.25  34.0 

This  table  shows  that  as  the  mixture  becomes  richer  in  steam, 
the  capacity  loss  becomes  greater,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
decrease  is  not  very  rapid  as  the  quantity  of  steam  first  begins  to 
increase. 

With  the  above  facts  at  hand  it  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  capacity  with  the  addition  of  steam; 
but  knowing  the  dry-air  capacity  of  the  pump,  which  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  method  described  by  the  writer,  a  suitable  allowance 
can  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  steam  to  be  handled.  As  the  quan- 
tities of  air  to  be  handled  in  a  condensing  plant  must  usually  be 
figured  on  a  Uberal  basis  because  of  the  many  imcertainties  involved, 
it  is  surely  an  advantage  to  have  at  hand  at  least  the  dry- air  capacity 
of  a  given  pump.  This  gives  a  measure  of  its  best  performance  and 
thus  reduces  one  important  variable.  For  the  handling  of  gases 
or  air,  moisture  may  be  absent  or  greatly  reduced.  There  are  many 
conamercial  uses  for  dry-vacuum  pumps;  in  the  textile  field  and  in 
the  handling  of  paper,  thin  sheet  metal  and  other  light  material 
which  must  be  lifted  and  held  during  stamping,  crimping  and  other 
operations,  where  there  is  no  steam  in  the  mixture  and  this  effect 
need  not  therefore  be  considered  at  all. 
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REPORT  UPON  EFFICIENCY  TESTS  OF 
A  30,000-KW.  STEAM  TURBINE 

By  Herbert  B.  Reynolds,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associate-Member 

During  1920  the  imfallalion  of  three  30,000-A:u'.  General  Electric  turbines 
w<is  completed  at  the  59th  Street  power  station  of  the  Interboroiigh  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  New  York  City,  complete  tei<ts  upon  one  of  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
jtTcsent  paper. 

These  turbines  are  of  the  straight  Curtiss  impulse  type,  having  20  pressure 
stages,  each  pressure  stage  conHsting  of  one  velocity  stage.  The  norinal  steam  pressure 
at  the  throttle  is  225  lb.  per  sq.  iii.,  dbs.  the  steam  being  superheated  150  deg.fahr.,and 
exhauMed  into  a  vacuum  of  29  in.  Hg.  The  speed  is  1500  r.p.m.  In  addition  to 
the  primary  steam  inlet  a  secondary  valve  is  provided  ivhich  opens  after  the  load 
reaches  24,000  kiv.  and  which  enables  the  turbine  to  carry  a  load  o/ 35,000  kw. 

The  turbine  tested  was  installed  on  a  new  reinforced  concrete  foundation. 
As  no  expansion  joint  was  provided  between  the  turbine  a7ui  coiulenser,  novel  spring 
S7ipports  for  the  condenser  were  provided  which  are  described  in  the  paper. 

The  lowest  water  rate  obtained  during  the  tests  xvhile  operating  under  normal 
coTuiitions  was  11.03  lb.  per  kw-hr.,  while  the  highest  Rankine-cycle  and  thermal 
efficiencies  obtained  were  75.5  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively.  Results  of 
tests  on  the  condensers  and  auxiliaries  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  tables. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  tests  of  a  large  power-station  unit  for 7n  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  data  of  tests  of  turbines  of  the  same  capacity  installed  in  1915  at  the 
74th  Street  power  station  of  the  company,  reported  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  So- 
ciety in  1916,  by  H.  G.  Stott  and  W.  S.  Finlny,  Jr. 

IN  order  to  provide  additional  power  capacity  for  the  new  subways 
constructed  in  New  York  City  during  the  period  from  1913  to 
1921,  and  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
additional  turbine  units  were  installed  in  both  the  59th  Street  and 
74th  Street  Power  Stations.  The  three  30,000-kw.  \yestinghouse 
cross-compound  turbines  which  were  completed  in  1915  were  among 
the  new  units  installed  at  the  74th  Street  Power  Station.  The 
results  of  the  tests  upon  theses  three  tui*])ines  were  presented  before 
the  Society  by  H.  G.  Stott  and  \V.  S.  Finlay.  Jr.,  in  1916.^ 

*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  K.,  vol.  38,  piv^e  6.")"). 
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2  At  the  59th  Street  Power  Station,  the  installation  of  three 
30,0OO-kw.  General  Electric  turbines  has  been  c()nii)leted  within  the 
past  year.  Very  complete  tests  have  been  conducted  upon  these 
units,  the  results  of  which  are  included  in  this  paper. 

3  Reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  the  developments  at  the 
59th  Street  Power  Station,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  original  engine- 
room  equipment  consisted  of  nine  7500-kw.  maxinuun-capacity 
Manhattan-type  Allis-Chalmers  double  angle  compound  engines 
units,  and  three  Westinghouse  1250-kw.  turbines,  the  latter  driving 
60-cycle  generators  which  supplied  GO-cycle  current  for  subway 
lighting.  The  use  of  this  current  for  lighting  was  subsequently 
discontinued  and  in  its  place  25-cycle  current  is  now  used  which  is 
taken  from  the  main  units.  During  1909  and  1910,  fiva  low-pressure 
7500-kw.  maximum-capacity  Cleneral  Electric  turbine  units  were 
added,  taking  exhaust  steam  from  five  of  the  engines  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  A  description  of  these  units  and  a  full  report  of  the  tests 
which  were  conducted  on  them  arc  given  in  a  paper  prescuited  by 
H.  G.  Stott  and  R.  J.  S.  Pigott  before  the  Society  in  1910.^  Thi» 
units  most  recently  installed  in  the  59th  Street  Power  Station  an* 
the  three  30,000  kw.  General  Electric  turbines  nu^ntioned  above. 

THE    Tl'KBlXE    UNITS 

4  Two  of  the  30,000-kw.  units,  Xos.  7  and  S,  wen*  installed 
in  the  space  formerly  occupied  l)y  the  three  ligliting  units  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  while  the  thinl  turbine,  unit  No.  12, 
see  Fig.  1,  was  installed  at  the  western  end  of  the  station.  Tlu*  gn^at 
concentration  of  power  possible  with  modern  turbines  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  space  they  recjuire  as  couipannl  with  that  for  recipio- 
cating  engines.  The  niaxiiuuni  capacity  of  the  engines  visible 
in  the  figure  is  but  20,250  kw.  while  that  of  tli(*  turbine  in  the  fore- 
ground is  35,000  kw. 

5  The  general  arrangtniiciit  of  unit  No.  12,  upon  which  the 
tests  were  conducted,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  turbines  are  of  the 
straight  Curtis  unpulse  typ(\  having  twenty  |)r('ssun*  stages,  each 
pressure  stage  consisting  of  one  velocity  stai!;e.  A  cross-seetion  of 
the  turbine  is  shown  in  Fig.  ^^,  and  a  general  view  of  the  unit  sliowing 
both  the  turbine  and  condensei-  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  1  is  a  close 
view  of  the  governor  end  of  the  tuibine  and  shows  the  auxiliary  oil 
pump,  etc. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Soc,  M.  ]>.,  vol.  'V2,  pa-ic  <>!> 
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6  The  normal  steam  pressure  at  the  throttle  is  225  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  abs.,  with  a  superheat  of  150  deg.  fahr.  exhausting  into  a  vacuum 
of  29  in.  Hg  referred  to  a  30-in.  barometer  at  58.1  deg.  fahr.  The 
speed  is  1500  r.p.m.  In  addition  to  the  primary  steam  inlet,  a 
secondary  valve  is  provided  which  opens  after  the  load  reaches  24,000 
kw.  and  which  enables  the  turbine  to  carry  a  load  of  35,000  kw. 
The  generator  is  designed  so  that  this  load  may  be  carried  con- 
tinuously. 

7  Water-sealed  glands  are  used  which  obtain  their  water  supply 
from  the  condensate  discharge.  A  self-contained  lubricating  system 
is  provided.     The  oil  is  circulated  through  the  coolers  and  bearings 
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by  means  of  a  pump  driven  from  the  turbine  .shaft.  For  starting  up 
and  emergency  purposes  a  .separate  pump  is  provided  which  is  driven 
by  a  small  steam  turbine,  the  speed  of  which  is  automatically  con- 
trolled by  the  oil  pressure.  In  addition  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
oil,  the  bearings  are  further  cooled  by  the  circulation  of  condensate 
through  water  jackets. 

8  As  all  auxiliaries  in  the  station  are  stc^am-driven,  a  connec- 
tion has  been  provided  in  the  turbine  through  wliieh  any  excess 
auxiliary  steam  may  be  injected.  This  connection  is  at  the  IGth 
stage  of  the  turbine,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3. 

9  The  generators  are  three-phase,  star-connected,  generating 
25-cycle  current  at  11,000  volts.     Excitation  current  is  furnished  at 
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250  volts.  The  generators  are  cooled  by  a  circulation  of  air  main- 
tained by  a  fan  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  generator.  The 
air  is  drawn  from  the  turbine-room  basement  and  discharged  from 
the  top  of  the  generator  into  the  turbine  room  through  a  short  stack 
which  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  1  and  4. 

CONDENSERS   Ax\D   AUXILIARIES 

10  The  condensing  equipment  for  each  unit  consists  of  one 
single-shell  two-pass  Worthington  condenser,  two  Worthington  cen- 
trifugal circulating  pumps  each  driven  through  reduction  gears  by 
Kerr  turbines,  two  Worthington  centrifugal  condensate  pumps  each 
driven  by  a  General  Electric  turbine,  and  one  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
dry-vacuum  pump.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  condensing 
equipment  is  show^n  in  Fig.  2. 

11  Each  condenser  contains  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  tube  surface  made 
up  of  10,760  tubes  18  ft.  long,  1  in.  in  outside  diameter  and  of  No.  18 
B.  W.  G.  thickness.  Fig.  4  gives  a  view  of  unit  No.  12  including  the 
condenser.  The  condenser  is  of  the  two-pass  type,  the  water  entering 
the  bottom  and  passing  out  from  the  top.  The  discharge  circulating- 
water  pipe  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  4.  As  the  cond(nisers  arc  mounted  on 
springs,  rubber  expansion  joints  are  inserted  in  the  circulating-water 
lines. 

12  Each  circulating-water  pump  is  capable  of  delivering  30,000 
gal.  of  water  per  min.  against  a  total  \u\id  of  37  ft.  The  turbines 
which  drive  these  pumps  operate  at  3950  r.p.m.  This  speed  is 
reduced  to  395  r.  p.  m.  through  Kerr  reduction  gears.  The  impellers 
are  made  of  bronze  and  are  of  the  enclosed  or  shrouded  d(\sign. 

13  Each  condensate  pump  is  capable  of  delivering  950  gal. 
per  min.  against  a  discharge  head  of  GO  ft.  The  turbine  and  pump 
both  operate  at  a  speed  of  1500  r.p.m. 

14  The  dry-vacuum  pumps  are  of  the  single*  rolling-mill  frame 
two-stage  rotative  type,  with  i)()])pet-valvc  steam  cylincku-  and  two- 
stage  water-jacketed  vacuum  cylinder. 

FOXWDATIOXS 

15  Two  of  the  units,  Nos.  7  and  S.  were  installed  on  tlie  founda- 
tions which  formerly  carried  tlie  tl^ive  r2r)()-k\v.  (iO-cvcle  liulitint>:  units 
mentioned  in  Par.  3.  HoweviM-,  it  was  n(H'(\"<saiv  to  alter  llies(^  foinida- 
tions  to  some  extent  in  <jrder  to  receive  the  new  turl'ines.     Tlie 
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third  turbine,  unit  No.  12,  was  installed  on  new  reinforced  concrete 
foundations. 

16    As  no  expansion  joint  was  provided  between  the  turbine 


Fw.    4    View  of  Turbine  and  Condenser,  Umt  No.  V2 

and  condenser,  it  was  necessary  to  mount  the  condenser  on  spring 
supports  30  as  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  and  contraction.  These 
spring  supports  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
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17  In  order  to  facilitate  the  setting  of  those  sitriiigs  and  also  to 
provide  a  means  for  detecting  and  adjusting  for  any  fatigue  which 
might  occur  in  them,  hj'draulic  jacks  were  incorporated  in  the  con- 
denser supports  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  the  procedure  followed  in 
setting  these  springs  may  be  of  general  interest,  a  brief  description 
will  be  given.  After  the  erection  of  the  condenser  and  circulating- 
water  pipe  had  been  completed,  with  (he  exception  of  making  the 
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joint  between  the  condenser  and  turbine,  the  cimdenser  was  raised 
while  empty,  by  means  of  the  jacks,  leaving  \  in.  clearance  between 
the  face  of  the  turbine  outlet  and  the  face  of  the  condenper  inlet. 
The  load  on  each  of  the  four  supiioHs  was  (hen  deteiuiined  by  noting 


the  oil  pressure  in  the  jack; 
empty  and  cold,  the  dowmvi 
than  approximately  17  lnn> 
turbine  and  condenser  would  lin\ 
load  was  estimated  from  tlu-  rnini 
condenser  metal.     The  c<jriilens( 


s  decided  that,  with  the  condei 
i  pull  on  llie  turbiTie  should  not  be  I 
The  ilistaiiee  that  the  ioiul  Ih'(w< 
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predetermined  distance  of  the  turbine  outlet,  which  was  found  to  be 
0.231  in.,  after  which  the  lock  nuts  on  the  jacks  were  screwed  home 
and  the  condenser  bolted  to  the  turbine.  The  load  on  the  springs 
was  then  determined  with  the  condenser  still  empty  by  noting  the 
pressure  required  to  just  raise  the  lock  nuts.  Every  few  months  the 
load  carried  by  the  springs  will  be  determined  in  this  manner  and 
compared  with  the  load  which  existed  when  the  condenser  was  first 
bolted  to  the  turbine.  Any  fatigue  which  may  develop  in  the  springs 
will  be  compensated  for  by  screwing  the  lock  nuts  down. 

18  It  was  found  that  the  minimum  condenser  load  carried  by 
the  turbine  with  the  condenser  shell  empty  was  approximately  17 
tons,  which  checked  with  the  established  minimum.  As  the  water 
required  to  fill  the  condenser  amounts  to  approximately  60  tons,  the 
load  on  the  turbine  increases  to  77  tons  when  the  circulating-water 
piunps  are  started.  However,  as  the  result  of  a  slight  expansion  of 
the  condenser  which  takes  place  when  it  is  warmed  up,  the  springs 
are  compressed  and  a  small  part  of  this  load  is  transferred  to  the 
supports,  reducing  the  load  on  the  turbine  to  approximately  70  tons 
under  operating  conditions.  Immediately  after  shutting  down  and 
while  the  condenser  is  still  warm  but  drained,  the  load  on  the  turbine 
is  reduced  to  10  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  condenser  load 
on  the  turbine  varies  from  10  to  77  tons.  The  total  weight  of  the 
condenser  varies  from  180  to  240  tons. 


TURBINE  TESTS 

19  The  equipment  used  for  conducting  the  turbine  tests  con- 
sisted of  two  large  water-weighing  scales  for  measuring  the  steam 
consmnption,  three  single-phase  rotating  standard  watt-hour  meters 
for  measuring  the  output,  and  all  the  necessary  thermometers,  gages 
and  mercury  columns  for  determining  temperatures,  pressures  and 
vacua  as  recorded  in  this  report. 

20  The  water-weighing  scales  had  a  capacity  of  about  25,000  lb. 
each.  These  scales  were  very  carefully  calibrated  several  times 
throughout  the  tests  by  standard  testVeights  and  the  total  steam 
consumption  corrected  accordingly.  The  rotating  standard  watt- 
hour  meters  which  were  used  for  measuring  the  output  were  calibrated 
before  and  after  the  tests  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories, 
New  York  City.  It  is  believed  that  both  the  input  and  output 
were  measured  within  an  accuracy  of  0.25  per  cent.  All  thermometers 
and  gages  were  also  caUbrated  in  the  usual  manner.    The  specific 
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gravity  of  the  mercury  used  in  the  vacuum  columns  was  determined 
and  corrections  made  accordingly.  The  readings  obtained  from  the 
mercury  columns  were  further  corrected  for  meniscus,  temperature, 
and  barometer  reading.  The  barometer  reading  was  obtained  from 
the  local  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

21     Most  of  the  tests  were  of  three  hours'  duration.     With  the 
exception  of  a  few  special  tCvSts,  the  turbine  was  operated  under 
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normal  conditions  in  so  far  as  type  of  load  was  conceriK^d.  The  load 
was  controlled  from  the  switchboard  through  the  remote  jjjovernor- 
control  system  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of  eont lolliiig 
the  load  subjected  the  turbine  to  the  full  swinjz;s  of  tlu*  railroad  load. 
Fig.  6  shows  representative  f^raphic  load  charts  taken  durino-  the 
tests,  from  which  may  be  seen  the  extent  of  the  swings  under  which 
the  turbine  was  operating.  The  eveniirss  of  th(^  load  shown  during 
part  of  test  No.  31  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  governor  was  so  adjusted 
as  to  limit  the  load  to  a  little  over  o.l.OOO  kw..  which  prevented  the 
unit  from  taking  any  of  the  swings. 
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Notes  to  Table  1 

^  Referred  to  30-in.  barometer  at  58.1  deg.  fahr. 

^  As  corrected  to  225  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs.  pressure,  150  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  29  in.  Hg  vacuum 
ref.  to  30-in.  barometer  at  58. 1  deg.  fahr. 

^  Including  rheostat  loss. 

*  Tests  Nos.  26,  27,  28  and  29  made  with  operating  governor  adjusted  to  limit  maximum 
loads  to  values  shown  in  2d  column. 

*  Test  No.  16  made  with  secondary  valve  out  of  service. 

'  Test  No.  38  made  without  load  on  generator,  with  generator  field  current  adjusted  to 
give  normal  voltage  on  open  circuit. 

^  Test  No.  39  made  without  load  on  generator,  generator  field  not  excited. 


16       IS       20       22       24       26       28       50       32 
Average  NetOu-i-pu+,  Thousands  of  Kilowa+fs 

Fig.    7     Water-Rate  Ci  uve  and  Willans  Line  for  .'>(),()()0-K\v.  Ti  khine 

Steam  pressure,  225  lbs.  abs.;  superheat,  ir)0  deg.  fahr.;  vaouuni,  20  in.  Up,  rcfrrnMl  to  a  .30-in. 
barometer;  water-rate  factor,  0.98.5.  Curve  based  on  tests  Xos.  10  to  44.  inclusive  ^exdud- 
ing  special  tests  with  blocked  governor  and  teat  with  secondary  valve  out  of  .service). 


22  Table  1  gives  the  miiiierical  rcsult.s  of  the  turbine  tcsls, 
while  the  performance  is  sliown  grai)hic'ally  in  Fi«is.  7,  8,  and  9. 
Fig.  7  gives  the  total  steam  consumption  and  water  rate  of  the  unit, 
while  Fig.  8  gives  the  thermal  and  Rankine-cycle  efliiciencies.  From 
these  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  water  rate  obtained  while 
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operating  under  normal  conditions  was  11.03  lb.  per  kw-hr.,  while  the 
highest  Rankine  and  thermal  efficiencies  obtained  were  75.5  per  cent 
and  25.0  per  cent,  respectively.  As  stated  above,  all  tests  with  the 
exception  of  seven  were  conducted  imder  operating  conditions. 

23  In  order  to  determine  the  efifect  of  the  swinging  load  on  the 
steam  consumption,  four  tests  were  conducted  with  the  governor 
blocked  so  that  the  unit  operated  imder  a  steady  load.    These  tests 
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Fig.    8    Rankinb-Cycle  and  Thermal  Efficiency  Curves 

FOR  30,000-Kw.  Turbine 

Steam  pressure,  225  lb.  aba.;  superheat,  150  deg.  fahr.;  vacuum,  20  in.  Hg,  ^ferred  to  30-in 
barometer.  Curves  based  on  tests  Nos.  10  to  44,  inclusive  (excluding  special  tests  with 
blocked  governor  and  test  with  secondary  valve  out  of  service). 

are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8  by  the  small  squares.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  efficiency  under  the  steady-load 
conditions  at  the  loads  selected  for  these  tests.  When  the  turbine 
is  operating  imder  normal  conditions  and  carrying  loads  from  22,000 
kw.  to  25,000  kw.  the  secondary  valve  is  continually  opening  and 
closing,  which  no  doubt  reduces  the  economy  somewhat.  If  steady- 
load  tests  had  been  conducted  within  this  range  the  points  would 
have  probably  fallen  on  the  dotted  curve.  The  test  shown  by  the 
small  triangle  in  Figs.  7  and  8  was  run  with  the  secondary  or  overload 
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valve  closed  and  out  of  commission,  while  the  load  was  adjusted  so 
that  the  primary  valve  was  wide  open.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the 
lowest  water  rate  was  obtained  while  operating  in  this  manner. 
Since  the  completion  of  these  tests  the  governor  cams  have  been 
modified  so  that  the  opening  of  the  secondary  valve  is  delayed. 
This  may  improve  the  economy  to  some  extent  near  and  at  the  best 
load  point;  however,  no  tests  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
just  how  much  improvement  has  been  accomplished. 
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Fig.    9     Variation  of  Steam  Pre.ssure  with  the  Load  at  \'AKiors  Points 

TlIUOUiiHOUT    THE    Tl  IIHI.NE 
(Based  on  testa  Nos.  10  to  44,  inrlu.sive). 

24  Test  Xo.  38  was  run  without  any  load  on  the  generator, 
but  with  the  field  excited  to  give  normal  voUage  on  open  circuit. 
The  actual  steam  consumption  per  hour  during  this  test  amount (*d 
to  17,850  lb.  Another  no-load  test  was  conchictiMl,  but  without 
any  excitation,  during  which  the  actual  steam  consumption  ainomited 
to  16,090  lb.  per  hour.  Xo  attem])t  was  made  to  coirect  the  stc^ani 
consumption  during  these  two  no-load  tests,  dyw  to  the*  vacuum 
being  low  and  outside  the  range*  of  tin*  correcting  cui'ves. 

25  Fig.  9  shows  the  variation  of  steam  pressure  witli  tlie  lo:id 
at  various  points  throughout  the  turl)in(\     In  order  to  correct  the 
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steam  couaumption  to  the  standard  conditions,  the  curves  given  in 
Fig.  10  were  used. 

WATER-RATE    FACTOR 

26    Id  order  to  make  an  absolute  and'  numerical  comparison 
of  the  flatness  of  water-rate  curves  for  different  turbines,  an  expression 
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has  been  used  which  is  termed  the  "water-rate  factor."     Expressed 
mathematically, 


F  —  water-rate  factor 

M  =  minimum  water  rate  obtained 

W  =  mean  load  between  one-half  rated  load  and  maximum 

load,  which  b  the  usual  operating  range. 
C  —  Average  total  steam  consumption  per  hour  covering  the 

range  between  one-half  rated  load  and  maximum 

load. 
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27     Using  the  curves  given  in  Fig.  7,  substitutions  may  be 
made  as  follows: 

11.03  X  25.000 


This  factor  could  be  expressed  by  using  the  ratio  between  the  mini- 
mum water  rate  and  the  average  water  rate  over  the  range  selected. 
However,  the  factor  obtained  in  this  manner  would  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  obtain  flatness  in  water- 
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Steam  Condenseol,  lOOOLb.  per  Hr  • 

Fig.  11     Curve  Showing  Vacuum  Obtained  During  Condenseu  Test 

Based  on  teats  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.     Circulating-water  inlet  temperature  varied  from  75.1  deg.  fahr. 
to  78,2  deg.  fahr.     Condenser  surface,  oO.CMlO  sq.  ft. 

rate  curves  at  the  high  loads  than  it  is  at  the  low  loads.  By  using 
the  total  steam  consumption  as  indicated  in  the  expression  given 
above,  a  fairer  comparison  is  obtained. 


COxXDEXSER   AND    AUXILIARY    TESTS 

28  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  eoiulcnsers  and  auxiliaries. 
A  summary  of  the  condenser  and  dry-vacuuni-i)unip  tests,  which 
were  run  simultaneously,  is  given  in  Table  2,  while  the  relation 
between  load  and  vacuum  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  11.  In 
examining  the  results  of  these  tests  and  comparing  them  with  the 
vacuum  obtained  during  the*  turbine  tests  it  should  be  k(»jit  in  mind 
that  the  temperature  of  tlu^  circulating  water  during  the  condenser 
tests,  which  were  run  dining  the  summer,  was  very  high,  varying 
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from  75.1  deg.  fahr.  to  78.2  deg.  fahr.  The  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  quantities  given  in  Table  2  need  no  description,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  measurement  of  the  air  discharged  from 
the  dry-vacuum  pump  and  the  steam  consumption.  The  air  was 
measured  by  a  gasometer  connected  to  the  discharge  of  the  pump. 


TABLE  2  SUMMARY  OF  CONDENSER  AND  DRY-VACUUM-PUMP  TESTS 


Number  of  Test 


Condenser  Tests 

Average  load,  lb.  steam  per  hour 

Duration  of  test,  hours 

Barometer,  at  68.1  deg.  fahr 

Superheat  at  turbine  throttle,  deg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  turbine  throttle,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Vacuum,  in.  Hg.  at  58.1  deg.  fahr.  referred  to  30-in. 

barometer 

Temperature  corresponding  to  vacuum,  deg.  fahr 

Temperature  of  circulating  water  in,  deg.  fahr 

Temperature  of  circulating  water  out,  deg.  fahr 

Rise  in  temperature  of  circulating  water,  deg.  fahr.. . . 

Temperature  of  condensate  water,  deg.  fahr 

Circulating  water  (two  pumps  running),  gal.  per  min. . 

Heat  transferred  per  hour,  B.t.u 

Heat  transferred  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  surface,  B.t.u. .  . 

Mean  temperature  difference  (log.),  deg.  fahr 

Heat  transferred  per  sq.  ft.  surface  per  hour  per  deg. 

mean  temperature  difference 

Dbt-Vacuum-Pump  Tests 
Vacuum  at  pump,  in.  Hg.  at  58.1  deg.  fahr.  referred 

to  30  in.  barometer 

Temperature  of  air  and  vapor  entering  pump,  deg.  fahr . 
Temperature  of  air  and  vapor  leaving  pump,  deg.  fahr.  . 
Temperature  of  jacket  water  entering  pump,  deg.  fahr. . 
Temperature  of  jacket  water  leaving  pump,  deg.  fahr. .  . 

Speed  of  pump,  r.p.m 

Steam  pressure  at  throttle,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Superheat  at  throttle,  deg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  exhaust,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Steam  consumption,  lb.  per  hr.  corrected  to  225  lb.  abs. 

steam  pres.,  150  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  16  lb.  abs. 

exhaust  pressure 

Air  dischanroH,  cu.  ft.  per  min.  at  60  deg.  fabr.. 


180,666 

3 

29.93 

41 

230 

28.51 

91.6 

78.2 

83.0 

4.8 

87.0 

72,500 

174,144.000 

3483 

10.8 

322 


28.58 

82 

185 

68 

89 

48 

209 

11 

15.8 


1088 
90t 


317.000 

3 

29.93 

44 

225 

28.17 

98.3 

76.5 

86.3 

9.8 

91.3 

61,500 

301,277,000 

6025 

16.36 

368 


28.55 

82 
167 

63 

73 

47 
207 

17 
15.9 


1029 
947 


373.666 

3 

30.07 

50 

225 

28.04 

100.6 

76.1 

86.4 

11.3 

91.5 

63.800 

360,662,000 

7213 

19.4 

372 


28.56 
82 
160 
63 
71 
48 
208 
20 
15.6 


964 
6.50 


The  steam  (X)nsumption  was  determined  by  (M)ndensing  the  exhaust 
steam  in  a  small  test  condenser,  after  which  it  was  weighed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

29  Table  3  gives  the  results  of  the  tests  on  the  circulating- 
water  pump.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  tests  were  conducted  on  these 
pumps,  one  being  an  economy  test  while  the  other  was  a  maximum- 
capacity  test.    Only  one  of  the  two  pumps  was  running  in  either 
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test.  During  the  economy  test  the  discharge  valve  was  adjusted  to 
give  the  normal  operating  head  which  exists  when  two  pumps  are 
running,  w^hile  in  the  capacity  test  it  was  left  wide  open.     The  quan- 

TABLE   3   SUMMARY    OF   CIRCULATING-WATER-PUMP    TESTS 


Economy  Test' 

Duration  of  test,  hours 

Barometer,  at  58. 1  deg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  throttle,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Superheat  at  throttle,  (leg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  exhaust,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  aha 

Speed  of  pump,  r.  p.  m 

Punii>  discharge,  gal.  per.  min 

Total  head  on  pump,  ft 

Steam  consumption,  lb.  per  hour  corrected  to  1.50  deg.  falir.  superheat 

Capacity  Test' 

Speed  of  pump,  r.  p.  m 

Pump  discharge,  gal.  per  niin 

Total  head  on  pump,  ft 


2 

29.78 

22 

21 

15.1 

380 

33,300 

37.  (>3 

10.860 


382 

51.800 

20.00 


*  Test  made  with  discharge  valve  adjusted  to  give  approximately  normal  operating  head. 
'  Teat  made  with  discharge  valve  wide  open. 

tity  of  w^ater  pumped  was  computed  by  the  heat-balance  method, 
which  involved  the  measurement  of  the  main-turbine  condensate, 
its  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the  circulating  water  in  and  out, 


TABLE  4  SUMMARY  OF   COXDENSATE-PUMP  TEST 


Duration  of  test,  hours 

Barometer,  at  58.1  deg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  throttle,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Superheat  at  throttle,  deg.  fahr 

Steam  pressure  at  exhaust,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

Speed  of  pump,  r.  p.  m 

Pump  discharge,  lb.  per  hour 

Suction  head,  in.  Hg 

Discharge  head,  ft 

Total  head  on  pump,  ft 

Steam  consumption,  lb.  per  hour  corrected  to  I.IO  dc^;.  fahr   .superheat 


1 

21).7l» 

210 

28 

15.2 

1  VXt 

47.'>,000 

20.2 

(iOt) 

O0.»il 

ISfO 


the  steam  conditions  at  tlu*  niain-turl)ino  tlirotllo,  load  on  main 
unit,  etc.  The  steam  consumption  of  flic  turbiiK^  driving  tlie  i)unip 
was  determined  by  means  of  the  small  test  condenser  mentioiK^d 
above.     The  results  of  the  conden.sate  pump  test  are  given  in  Table  L 
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DISCUSSION 

W.  S.  FiNLAY,  Jr.  The  author's  report  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Society  and  a  notable  one  of  a  series  made  by  the 
Motive  Power  Department  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  published  in  accordance  with  the  policy  initiated 
by  the  late  H.  G.  Stott. 

As,  imtil  recently,  head  of  the  department  responsible  for  the 
general  design  of  the  installation,  the  writer  naturally  has  a  certain 
amoimt  of  personal  pride  in  its  success  and  particularly  in  having 
contributed  to  the  paper  to  the  extent  of  placing  such  an  able  and 
thorough  investigator  as  Mr.  Reynolds  in  charge  of  the  tests  re- 
ported therein. 

The  tests  report  details  are  self-explanatory  and  comment 
thereon  would  be  superfluous. 

The  writer's  chief  interest  is,  however,  in  the  details  of  the 
installation  which,  if  merely  superficially  examined,  might  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  and  which,  therefore,  in  all  fairness  should  be  pre- 
sented with  a  few  brief  explanatory  notes. 

Preliminary  to  discussing  these,  certain  ruling  considerations 
affecting  the  design  must  first  be  noted,  viz,  the  high  price  of  New 
York  real  estate  and  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  so  locating  the 
turbines  as  to  secure  their  steam  supply  with  proper  distribution 
from  the  existing  boiler  plant. 

Space  for  installation  was  available  at  two  points  of  the  plant; 
one  near  the  center  of  the  engine  room  floor,  where  in  the  early  years 
of  the  plant,  as  referred  to  in  Par.  15,  certain  small  lighting  units 
had  originally  been  installed  whose  use  had  been  abandoned  for 
some  years  as  incidental  to  changes  in  the  general  lighting  system; 
the  other  in  imused  foimdation  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  building. 
Two  machines  were  placed  in  the  first-named  space  and  one  in  the 
latter.  The  adaptation  of  these  old  foundations  furnished  a  unique 
and  interesting  problem,  it  only  being  possible  to  appreciate  the 
reconstruction  details  by  inspection  of  the  work  in  the  field.  The 
exhaust  end  of  the  turbine  was  carried  on  a  bridge  supported  by  the 
rebuilt  concrete  foimdations  and  although  in  appearance  it  was 
seemingly  extremely  light,  nevertheless  in  service  it  has  proven  to 
be  imusually  substantial  and  free  from  vibration. 

In  order  to  introduce  what  was  felt  to  be  the  requisite  nimiber 
of  auxiliaries,  a  "shoe-horn"  poUcy  had  to  be  followed;    hence, 
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for  instance,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  circulating  water 
pumps  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  intake  was  by  pipe  from  the  plant's 
original  intake  tunnel.  The  capacity  of  such  tunnel  was  figured 
as  capable  of  carrying  the  installation  to  the  extent  of  loads  antici- 
pated in  the  immediate  future.  The  peculiarity  of  this  installation 
of  the  pump  Ues  in  the  overlap,  the  end  bearing  of  one  pump  being 
carried  on  a  bridge  over  the  intake  of  the  other,  and  the  steam  end 
of  the  second  pump  bridging  the  discharge  of  the  first.  Ample 
protection  against  distortion  by  differential  expansion  is  introduced 
by  rubber  expansion  joints.  The  discharge  of  the  turbines  was 
carried  into  a  new  discharge  tunnel,  built  as  part  of  the  installation. 

The  building  of  this  tunnel,  which  passes  under  the  water  end 
of  the  foundations  of  the  plant's  large  reciprocating  units,  furnished 
a  most  interesting  piece  of  construction  work.  The  hot  wells  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barometric-tube  condenser  had  to  be  removed  in 
the  course  of  this  construction.  They  were  substituted  for  by 
large  temporary  wooden  wells,  the  engines  actually  being  operated 
during  the  construction  period,  discharging  into  these  temporary 
wells.  This  type  of  operation  was  only  one  incident  in  a  number 
furnishing  interesting  operating  problems  during  the  construction 
period. 

The  author  has  referred  in  Par.  IG  to  the  spring  supports  for 
the  condensers.  The  writer's  ck^sign  of  these  supports  was  prompted 
by  a  chance  remark  made  by  II.  (t.  Stott,  shortly  before  his  death 
and  prompted  by  his  curisoi ty  as  to  the  amount  of  fatigue  devel- 
oping in  the  springs  supporting  the  condenser  in  the  74th  Street 
plant.  The  writer  personally  was  also  somcnvhat  curious  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ordinary  method  of  bolting  up  tlie  condenser  to 
the  turbine  exhaust  did  not  intro(Uice  most  uneven  strains  upcm  the 
exhaust  casting.  Hence  he  developed  the  hydraulic  jack  and  lock- 
nut  idea.  His  curiosity  was  satisfied  wlien  it  was  discovered  that 
the  strains  noted  would  have  been  most  unevenly  distributed  had 
ordinary  methods  been  applied.  The  writer  is  egotistical  enough 
to  consider  this  feature  of  the  installation  as  somewhat  uiiiciue  and 
valuable. 

Another  feature  which  might  call  for  criticism  is  the  pit  be- 
neath the  condenser.  This  was  noc(\^sitat(Ml  l)y  the  desire  to  avoid 
changing  the  level  of  the  op(Matiiig  floor. 

Again,  critics  might  wonder  why  a  stack  was  installtHJ  upon 
the  air  discharge  of  the  generator.  It  would  have  boon  preferabh^ 
to  have  disposed  of  the  heated  air  in  other  fashion,  in  ways  (juite 
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common  in  recent  installations,  but  space  limitations  and  conditions 
largely  prevented  this.  The  stack  directs  both  heated  air  and 
soimd  toward  the  roof  and  reduces  objectionable  conditions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  caused,  to  a  minimum. 

The  installation  of  the  steam  piping  incidental  to  the  job  might 
be  weU  worth  the  description  did  space  and  opportunity  permit. 
The  writer  can  only  say  that  the  design,  for  which  he  can  assume 
personal  responsibiUty,  carries  in  it  every  possible  opportunity  for 
unrestricted  expansion  and  avoidance  of  local  strains.  Incidentally, 
these  distributing  mains,  which  have  replaced  the  original  system 
through  about  half  the  house,  were  installed  imder  conditions  which 
required  fairly  continuous  use  of  the  old  mains  right  up  to  and  after 
making  the  change.  There  was  necessitated,  therefore,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  which  could  be  installed  with  as  Uttle  interference 
as  possible  with  the  old  horizontal  triple  zig-zag  system  with  which 
many  are  familiar. 

The  development  of  the  system  of  boiler  operation  at  high 
ratings,  "tucking  in"  of  an  induced  draft  system,  etc.,  permitting 
to  carry  the  increased  load  with  the  original  boiler  also  furnish 
interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  job. 

The  writer  cannot  possibly  give  expression  to  the  difficulties 
of  making  this  change,  but  it  unquestionably  reflected  enormous 
credit  upon  the  men  immediately  in  charge  of  construction,  Messrs. 
A.  B.  Williams,  now  with  Stone  and  Webster,  and  W.  F.  Ryan, 
now  with  the  Hope  Engineering  Company  of  Boston.  Naturally, 
the  care  of  the  operating  men  to  avoid  mistakes  and  error  incidental 
to  the  huge  and  complex  changes  which  were  daily  taking  place 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  and  the  writer  believes  that  proper 
credit  should  be  given  to  Willis  Lawrence,  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  charge. 

There  were  numerous  other  features  in  connection  with  this 
installation  which  are  worthy  of  publication,  the  electrical  end 
presenting  a  most  unusual  problem.  The  writer  sincerely  trusts 
the  details  will  be  placed  in  the  technical  records  of  the  Am. 
Inst.  E.  E. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  report  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  it  should  have  been  submitted,  with  results 
given  in  the  metric  as  well  as  the  standard  system  according  to  the 
precedent  set  by  him  on  the  test  of  the  30,000-kw  turbine  installed 
at  74th  Street  and  referred  to  by  the  author.  The  writer  has  found 
by  experience  a  far  broader  appreciation  by  foreign  engineers  of 
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work  done  and  information  thus  given,  and  to  his  mind  this  is  most 
desirable  in  our  new  and  closer  international  relations. 

O.  H.  Bathgate.  The  writer  notes  that  the  water  rates  re- 
ported in  the  paper  correspond  very  closely  with  those  obtained  on 
the  other  group  of  30,000-kw.  turbines  reported  in  tests  run  by 
Messrs.  Stott  and  Finlay,  five  years  ago,  by  allowing  usual  cor- 
rections for  difference  in  steam  pressure  and  temperature.  From 
this  conclusion  it  is  therefore  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  any  fur- 
ther increases  in  turbine  efficiency  for  this  size  unit  unless  obtained 
from  units  of  radically  different  design. 

As  the  writer  is  informed,  the  first  group  of  units  were  designed 
for  a  maximum  load  2000-kw.  less  than  the  second  group,  yet  their 
maximum  efficiency  is  obtainable  at  approximately  the  same  kilo- 
watt load  under  conditions  as  tests  were  run. 

From  an  operator's  standpoint,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  water  rate  obtainable  on  this  30,000-kw.  steam  turbine  under 
daily  operating  conditions  at  full  load,  and  at  load  carried  for  max- 
imum efficiency.  A  heat  balance  of  the  plant  may  be  in  use  for  the 
determination  of  water  rates  under  acutal  daily  operating  conditions. 

Oscar  F.  Junggrex.  In  Fig.  7  of  the  paper  is  a  dotted  line 
which  shows  that  lower  water  rates  were  obtained  when  the  turbine 
valve  w^as  blocked.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  secondary  valve 
opened  too  early  when  the  capacity  of  22,000-kw.  was  reached,  the 
machine  being  designed  to  have  this  valve  open  at  24,000-kw.  ca- 
pacity. Considerable  improvement  in  water  rates  between  22,000- 
and  26,000-kw.  loads  can  be  ol)tained  by  setting  the  operating  cam 
to  open  the  secondary  valve  later. 

H.  B.  Brydon.  It  is  surprising  to  find  pressures  as  low  as 
150  lb.  in  a  plant  operating  with  superheated  steam. 

In  the  layout  of  the  plant  tluTe  s(HMns  to  be  no  valve  between 
condenser  and  vacuum  pump  and  yet  the  customary  arrangements 
for  testing  the  pump  presumably  on  closed  suction  are  provided. 

Water-sealed  glands  are  used  which  obtain  their  water  supply 
from  the  condensate  discharge.  It  would  be  iiit (testing  to  know 
the  original  source  of  sealing-watcM*  supply.  It  would  also  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  method  of  (•l(\'ining  oily  condensate*. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  controlling  the  oxc(*ss  aux- 
iliary steam  delivered  to  the  sixteenth  stage  of  the  main  turbine. 
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With  no  provision  for  shutting  oflf  this  additional  steam  and  no 
governor  control  there  will  be  danger  of  a  run-away. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  trouble  will  be  experienced  because 
no  air  washer  has  been  provided  for  the  ventilating  equipment. 

The  writer  would  like  to  know  the  length  of  life  of  the  rubber 
expansion  joints  of  the  condenser.  It  has  been  his  practice  for  many 
years  to  use  corrugated  copper  sheets  with  which  no  trouble  has 
been  experienced.  The  copper  joint  takes  up  more  room  than  the 
rubber  but  it  seems  perfectly  possible  to  make  a  copper  joint  take 
up  little  room  and  still  have  flexibility. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  hydraulic  pump  installed  in 
in  connection  with  the  support  of  the  condenser  is  not  worth  its 
cost.  If  the  fatigue  of  the  spring  is  to  be  measured  by  the  pump 
in  connection  with  the  pressure  gage  it  would  seem  that  greater 
accuracy  might  be  obtained  by  using  micrometers. 

The  writer  dislikes  to  see  the  vacua  reported  in  inches  of 
mercury  referred  to  a  standard  barometer,  preferring  the  use  of 
absolute  pressures. 

Oscar  F.  Junggren  answered  some  of  Mr.  Brydon's  queries 
as  follows:  Condensate  is  used  in  the  water  seals  in  order  to  save 
power.  There  is  also  an  emergency  connection  with  the  city  water 
supply. 

An  automatic  valve  in  the  line  supplying  the  excess  auxiliary 
steam  to  the  sixteenth  stage  of  the  main  turbine  is  tripped  and 
closed  in  case  the  turbine  speed  is  excessive,  thereby  preventing 
run-away  from  this  cause. 

The  use  of  rubber  joints  was  developed  by  the  Interborough 
Company  and  is  standard  practice;  although  in  this  installation 
they  are  not  particularly  necessary. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  predicting  whether  the  condenser 
casing  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  a  spring  support  \m- 
necessary  it  is  the  practice  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
support  condensers  on  springs. 

T.  E.  Keating.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Society,  recording  so  completely  the  excellent  per- 
formance  obtained  from  his   turbine  and   condenser  installation. 

The  danger  of  admitting  auxiliary  exhaust  steam  to  a  low- 
pressure  stage  of  the  turbine  has  been  referred  to,  as  there  is  pos- 
sibiUty  of  overspeeding,  unless  the  flow  is  under  governor  control. 
The  author's  tests  indicate  that  approximately  18,000  lb.  of  boiler 
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steam  are  required  for  operating  the  turbine  at  no  load.  The  total 
steam  consumption  of  two  circulators,  one  air  pump  and  one  con- 
densate pump  is  approximately  25,000  lb.  This  quantity  of  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  admitted  to  the  sixteenth  stage  of  the  main 
turbine,  would  not  it  itself  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  turbine 
at  normal  speed,  but  means  should  be  provided  for  cutting  off  this 
flow  before  a  dangerous  overspeed  is  reached,  due  to  other  causes. 

Vacuum  curves  are  always  of  interest,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  little  reliable  test  data  on  this  subject.  The  author 
does  not  state  whether  the  correction  curve  used  in  Fig.  10  was 
obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  turbine  design  or  by  means  of  a 
series  of  tests  at  different  vacua.  Theoretically,  one  would  figure 
a  break  in  the  curves  similar  to  that  shown  on  the  upper  one,  but 
probably  test  data  would  indicate  a  gradual  change  in  characteristic 
corresponding  to  the  water-rate  curve  in  Fig.  7.  An  explanation  of 
the  manner  of  determining  the  speed  curve  corrections  would  also 
be  of  interest. 

The  method  of  determining  the  B.t.u.  transferred  per  hour  in 
the  condenser  should  be  explained.  Calculations  outlined  in  the 
following  tabulation  indicate  heat  transfer  values  of  291,  344,  and 
347  B.t.u.  for  Tests  2,  3  and  4,  while  Table  2,  in  the  report,  shows 
322,  368,  and  378  B.t.u.  respectively.  In  arriving  at  tlie  heat  con- 
tent in  the  exhaust  steam,  the  writer  has  used  the  Rankine  cycle 
efficiency  ratios  shown  in  Fig.  8.  While  the  steam  inlet  and  vacuum 
conditions  on  the  condenser  tests  differed  sHghtly  from  tlie  turbine 
tests,  there  is  not  sufficient  variation  to  affect  the  efliciency  ratio 
appreciably  For  the  heat  losses  in  the  gc^nerator,  turbine  and 
bearings,  values  of  9,  6,  and  5  per  cent  fur  tests  2,  3;  and  4  respec- 
tively, were  used. 
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George  A.  Orrok.  Condensers  are  not  usually  designed  for 
heat  transfer  conditions  but  for  maximum  conditions.  Consequently 
for  about  8000  hours  a  year  they  are  probably  running  at  less  than 
half  capacity.  The  maximum  hot  water  temperature  which  used 
to  be  74  or  75  deg.  is  now  as  high  as  85  to  86  deg.  due  to  the  number 
of  power  stations  delivering  hot  water  into  the  East  River. 

Ever  since  large  condensers  have  been  built  there  has  been 
trouble  with  the  expansion  joint  or  spring  supports.  The  expansion 
joints  are  made  tight  with  difficulty  and  spring  supports  are  equally 
troublesome,  but  one  or  the  other  must  be  used  unless  the  condenser 
is  himg  from  the  f oimdation  supporting  the  turbine  in  which  case  the 
turbine-condenser  joint  is  rigid  and  expansion  may  be  forgotten. 
Very  much  smaller  and  less  troublesome  expansion  joints  in  the 
circulating  water  and  other  pipes  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  in 
this  case. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Finlay's  discussion  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  and  will  clear  up  a  great  many  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  brought  up  in  some  of  the  other  discussions.  The  use  of  the 
metric  system  along  with  the  British  system  would  no  doubt  have 
been  desirable. 

Mr.  Keating  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  steam  from  the 
auxiUaries  would  not  necessarily  cause  overspeeding  of  the  turbine. 
This  would  be  true  if  the  auxiliary  exhaust  system  of  each  unit  was 
separated  from  the  other  imits.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary 
exhaust  connection  on  the  main  turbine  is  connected  to  the  entire 
auxiUary  exhaust  system  of  the  station,  and  thus  has  almost  an  un- 
limited supply  of  low  pressure  steam  available,  it  is  desirable  to 
equip  this  connection  with  an  automatic  valve.  As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Junggren,  a  valve  of  this  nature  has  been  provided.  In  addition 
to  this  safeguard,  the  vacuum  breaker  is  automatically  opened  upon 
overspeed. 

The  vacuum  correction  curves  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
paper  were  furnished  by  the  builders  of  the  turbine  and  the  author  is 
advised  by  Mr.  Junggren  that  they  have  been  checked  by  actual 
tests.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  actual  conditions  were  very  near 
standard  and  so  there  was  very  htle  correction  necessary. 

The  discrepancy  which  Mr.  Keating  has  pointed  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heat  transfer  in  the  condenser  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  condenser  tests  were  run  before  the  final  completion  of  the  tur- 
bines.    At  the  time  of  these  tests,  the  turbine  was  being  operated 
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without  the  19th  and  20th  wheels,  which  of  course  had  a  very  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  heat  content  of  the  auxiliary  steam.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  condenser  performance  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  condenser  was  being  loaded  slightly  above  normal 
conditions  due  this  excess  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam. 

Mr.  Keating  has  used  the  values  of  9,  6  and  5  per  cent  for  the 
losses  in  the  generator,  turbine  and  bearings.  The  flat  value  of 
6  per  cent  was  used  in  computing  the  results  as  reported  in  Table  2. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bathgate,  there  has  been  very  little 
improvement  in  turbine  design  in  so  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned, 
since  the  installation  of  the  three  turbines  at  the  74th  Street  Power 
Station.  However,  without  doubt  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  mechanical  details,  etc.  This  emphasizes  the  great 
need  for  serious  thought  toward  other  means  of  converting  heat 
energy  into  mechanical  energy,  as  apparently  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  25  per  cent  is  all  that  can  be  expected  with  the  steam  turbine. 
At  the  present  time,  the  mercury  boiler  and  turbine  seem  to  be  the 
only  means  by  which  any  marked  improvement  in  economy  can  be 
accomplished. 

Referring  to  the  units  at  the  74th  Street  Power  Station,  it  may 
be  stated  that  these  three  turbines  were  designed  for  a  maximum 
capacity  of  30,000-kw.  However,  they  were  able  to  carry  a  maximum 
of  32,500-kw.  at  the  time  of  the  tests  which  were  reported  by  M(\ssrs. 
Stott  and  Finlay.  The  three  machines  described  in  this  paper  were 
designed  for  a  maximum  capacity  of  35,000-kw\  Judging  from  the 
pressure  curves  in  Fig.  19,  it  is  evident  that  loads  in  excess  of  this 
could  be  carried.  However,  the  governors  are  set  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum load  will  not  exceed  a])proximately  3r),000-kw.  Mr.  Bathgate 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum  efficiency  is  obtained 
at  approximately  the  same  load  for  both  sets  of  turbines.  This  is 
not  quite  correct  as  the  best  load  of  the  74th  Street  niacliincs  is 
approximately  26,500-kw.  while  for  tlu^  r)9th  Street  niacliines  it  is 
24,000-kw.  This  is  of  some  advantage  as  the  average  load  actually 
carried  is  nearer  24,000-kw.  As  to  the  waten*  rates  of  these  turbines 
obtainable  under  daily  operating  conditions  at  poor  load  an<l  at 
the  most  efficient  load,  the  author  wishes  to  call  att(»ntion  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  turbine  during  the  tests  was  oporattnl  under  actual  op<M\-itini:; 
conditions  and  so  the  curve  in  I'ig.  G  gives  the  water  rate  wliieli  sliould 
be  obtained  under  actual  oi)erating  conditions  at  any  i)arti('ular  load. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Brydon's  discussion  there  is  a  valve  provided 
in  the  line  between  the  condenser  and  dry  vacuum  pump.    However, 
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this  valve  was  unintentionally  omitted  from  the  diagram  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions,  the  glands  receive  their 
water  supply  from  the  condensate  discharge,  which  arrangement 
does  not  complicate  the  measurement  of  the  condensate  by  Venturi 
meters  which  have  been  provided.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Junggren, 
an  emergency  connection  is  also  provided.  However,  this  connection 
is  with  the  condensate  heater  and  not  with  the  city  supply. 

It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Brydon  refers  to  the  oil  in  the  condensate 
from  the  reciprocating  engines,  as  of  course  the  condensate  from  the 
turbine  is  absolutely  oil  free.  A  large  portion  of  the  oil  from  the 
reciprocating  engines  is  removed  in  the  receiver  between  the  engines 
and  the  low-pressure  turbines.  A  full  description  of  this  equipment 
will  be  foimd  in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Stott  and  Pigott,  reported  in 
Transactions  vol.  38,  p.  655. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  connection  for  the  injection  of 
auxiUary  steam  into  the  16th  stage,  is  provided  with  an  automatic 
stop  valve. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  air  washers,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  feels  that  in  veiw  of  its  experience  and  tests,  the 
use  of  the  present  type  of  air  washer  is  not  warranted  in  so  far  as 
the  Interborough  plants  are  concerned. 

The  company^s  experience  with  rubber  expansion  joints  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  as  joints  of  this  type  have  been  in  use  at  the  74th 
Street  Power  Station  for  the  past  seven  years  with  practically  no 
maintenance.  However,  some  trouble  was  experienced  with  joints 
which  were  purchased  at  a  later  date.  It  is  beUeved  that  this  trouble 
was  due  to  defective  rubber  which  was  furnished  during  the  war 
period. 

As  to  the  flexibility  of  copper  joints,  it  has  been  found  that 
flexibihty  does  not  exist  to  the  degree  which  is  required  in  the  case 
of  large  joints  of  this  type.  In  fact,  it  was  due  to  this  lack  of  flexi- 
bihty which  drove  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to 
the  development  of  the  rubber  type  of  joint. 

Mr.  Brydon  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  hydraulic  jacks  as 
installed  are  desirable.  The  use  of  micrometers  for  detecting  the 
fatigue  would  be  rather  uncertain  due  to  the  possible  uneven  settle- 
ment of  the  turbine  and  condenser  foimdations,  while  the  jacks 
provide  a  means  for  determining  the  actual  load  irrespective  of  any 
variations  such  as  foundation  settlement. 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  OXY-ACET\XENE » 
WELDING  AND  CUTTING  BLOWPIPES 

By  R.  S.  Johnston,'  \Vasiiin(jton,  D.  C. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Thh  paper  reports  the  results  of  and  conclusions  fro/n  on  chihorate  series  of 
tests  carried  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Washinutm,  D.  C.  on  commercial 
apparcUus  for  cutting  and  welding  by  the  oxy- acetylene  process,  submitted  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  purpose  of  the  tests. 

The  test  equipment  used  consisted  of  a  weighing  system  for  determining  the 
weight  of  the  gases  used,  a  system  for  metering  the  gases  as  a  check  upon  the  weight 
and  for  maintaining  standard  conditi)ns  of  pressure  and  temperature,  a  welling 
table  for  the  welding  tests,  a  cutting  table  for  the  cutting  tests,  and  a  ^'jlishb'ick'' 
and  safety  testing  apparatus  for  d(:termining  the  conditions  of  the  flashback  phe- 
nomena. 

Unusual  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  all  the  tests.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cutting  tests  were  all  made  by  a  mechanically  ctntrolled  cutting  device 
inhtaU^d  on  the  cutting  table,  to  eliminate  Vie  person(d  equation. 

The  welding  tests  were  performed  upm  ^-in.  and  l-in.  sted  plitfs,  and  the 
cutting  tests  upon  i-in.,  2-in.,  6-i/i.  and  lO-in.  m-iterial. 

The  general  conclusions  from  th'  tests  were  thit  there  wis  a  greit  dv  il  (tf  dif- 
ference between  the  characteristics  of  different  desijus  of  culling  blowpipes,  and  that 
there  was  no  make  of  apparatus  which  was  equally  pr<>jirieid  and  ecoioniical  for  all 
thicknesses  of  metal.  Further,  one  of  the  prime  esst  nti'ds  if  a  good  welling  Howpipe 
is  its  so-caUed  gas  ratio,  which  shoull  be  unity,  A'ol  any  of  the  blou-})ipes  tesld 
proved  capable  of  maintaining  a  gas  ratio  of  unity  during  welling  allliojigh,  as  the 
author  states,  the  welds  were  probably  made  wilh  grealer  care  than  lias  eccr  been 
bestowed  upon  any  like  work. 

The  important  'problem  of  ^'flashback''  reccircs  extensive  conslUration,  and 
the  author  concludes  by  stating  that  experience  gained  during  these  tests  indicates 
that  a  blowpipe  designed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  flashback  caused  by  any  form 
of  obstnictioTif  under  all  working  conditions,  will  also  be  the  eminently  safe  blowjnpe 
and  the  one  which  with  ordinary  care  will  produce  sound  wills.  Such  a  blowpipe 
will  he  one  so  designed  that,  under  all  conditions  of  operation — ev<  n  to  cotnjihtc 
blocking  of  the  gas  exit  at  the  tip  end,  tli*  re  will  be  maintoified  a  one-to-one  volume 
delivery  of  each  gas,  at  iderdical  ifressurcs. 

'Published  by  permission  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Engineer-Physicist,  U.  8.  Biin;;iu  of  Standartls,  Wa-hinglon,  D.  C 


Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  May  2:;  to  2C,,  l'.»2i.  cf  'r,,K 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engixklus,  Nrw  York. 
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TN  the  war  the  increased  use  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  equipment  necessitated 
large  purchases  by  the  Government.  In  discussions  concerning  the 
relative  merits  of  procurable  apparatus  it  became  evident  that  no 
authentic  data  were  available  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
blowpipes.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  therefore  requested  by 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  make  a  test  for  the  determination  of  "effi- 
ciency, safety  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  several  makes  of 
apparatus"  (oxy-acetylene). 

2  Of  necessity,  the  emergency  of  the  investigation  limited  its 
proposed  scope.  The  manufacturers  of  welding  and  cutting  blow- 
pipes were  invited  to  conference  and  were  circularized  in  regard  to 
methods  of  test.  From  a  study  of  the  results  of  these  conferences 
and  correspondence  a  tentative  scheme  of  tests  was  developed.  A 
series  of  preliminary  tests  was  started,  and  from  the  results  a  set 
of  tests  and  a  method  of  conducting  them  were  decided  upon. 
Further  study  made  it  desirable  that  a  more  extended  investigation 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  be  made.  The  signing  of  the  armistice 
relieved  the  urgency  and  a  much  more  complete  series  of  tests  was 
proposed.    The  results  of  these  tests  are  included  in  this  paper. 

3  In  deciding  on  the  final  tests  S.  W.  Miller,  Mem.  Am.  Soc. 
M.  E.,  was  engaged  as  consulting  engineer.  After  securing  his  sug- 
gestions the  tests  were  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  final 
suggestions  before  being  submitted  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
apparatus  to  be  tested. 

4  Several  weeks  of  preliminary  work  were  given  over  to 
acquainting  the  expert  welders  and  cutters  from  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  with 
their  new  duties.  The  knowledge  that  the  tests  were  to  be  started, 
together  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  apparatus  had  been  held  for 
test  for  at  least  a  year,  brought  forth  requests  from  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  privilege  of  submitting  new  and  improved  apparatus, 
which  were  granted. 

5  A  copy  of  the  tests  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit 
blowpipes,  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter  giving  the  sizes  and 
chemical  analyses  of  the  materials  to  be  cut  and  welded,  was  for- 
warded to  each  manufacturer  for  him  to  furnish  certain  information. 
Each  concern  was  later  also  individually  notified  of  the  day  upon 
which  its  apparatus  would  be  tested. 

6  The  tests  occupied  about  three  months. 
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SUMMARY   OF   RESULTS 

9  The  results  of  this  investigation  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
following  statements: 

Far  the  Cutting  Blowpipes: 

a  That  there  is  today  no  generally  acce]ited  theory  for  propor- 
tioning, for  the  cutting  of  metal  of  various  thicknesses,  the  volume 
and  velocity  of  the  issuing  cutting  jet,  with  the  result  that  none  of 
the  apparatus  submitted  to  test  proved  economical  for  all  thicknesses. 

b  That  there  is  for  any  thickness  of  metal  cut  a  limiting  velocity 
of  exit  of  the  cutting  jet  at  which  complete  utilization  of  the  oxj^gen 
takes  place  and  a  limiting  valuer  for  the  amount  of  oxA^gen  required 
to  produce  a  cut. 

c  That  an  increase  in  acetylene  consumption,  of  oxygen  con- 
sumption, or  of  the  velocity  of  exit  of  tlie  cutting  j(^t  Ih^voimI  tbe 
limiting  values,  does  not  produce  increa8e<l  efrR'i(*ncy  in  commen- 
surate ratio. 

d  That  a  large  majority  of  the  l)low])ii)os  test(Ml  were  equippc^d 
with  excessive  preheating  Haines  for  tlie  thickness  of  metal  the  tip 
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is  specified  for,  and  that  such  excessive-sized  flames  are  disadvan- 
tageous both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  operation  and 
quality  of  work  performed. 

e  That  considerable  improvement  in  economy  of  operation 
seems  possible  in  cutting  material  of  2-in.  thickness  and  that  possibly 
this  condition  may  be  found  to  exist  for  metal  of  other  thicknesses 
than  those  used  in  the  tests. 

/  That  the  maximum  thickness  of  metal  that  may  be  eco- 
nomically cut  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  of  standard  design 
when  neither  the  material  nor  the  oxygen  is  preheated  and  the 
cutting  is  done  only  from  one  direction,  is  about  twelve  inches. 

g    That  cutting  blowpipes   due  to  their  incorrect  design  are 
subject  to  the  same  "flashback"   troubles  found    in  the  welding 
blowpipes. 
For  the  Welding  Blowpipes: 

a  That  the  blowpipes  most  subject  to  the  so-called  phenomena 
of  flashback  are  those  in  which  the  oxygen  is  delivered  at  a  pressure 
in  excess  of  that  at  which  the  acetylene  is  delivered. 

h  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested,  including  those  in  which  the 
acetylene  is  delivered  at  an  excess  pressure  as  well  as  the  so-called 
equal-  or  balanced-pressure  blowpipes,  are  subject  to  flashback 
phenomena  on  account  of  inherent  defects  in  their  design. 

c  That  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  conditions  produc- 
ing flashback  is  the  setting  up  within  the  blowpipe  tip  and  head  of 
a  back  pressure  which  retards  or  chokes  off  the  flow  of  one  of  the 
gases. 

d  That  this  back  pressure  is  the  result  of  confining  or  restrict- 
ing the  volume  flow  of  the  issuing  gases  at  the  tip  end. 

e  That  any  cause  tending  to  restrict  the  flow  of  the  gases  sets 
up  a  back  pressure  which  immediately  causes  a  change  in  the  amount 
of  each  gas  deUvered  to  the  mixing  chamber. 

/  That  a  fluctuating  gas-volume  ratio,  due  to  restriction  of 
volume  flow,  from  whatever  cause,  prevents  a  blowpipe  from  main- 
taining constantly  and  at  all  times  during  operation  the  desired 
**neutral  flame.'' 

g  That  a  blowpipe  that  cannot  maintain  under  all  operating 
conditions  a  neutral  flame  cannot  logically  be  expected  to  produce 
sound  welds. 

h  That  all  the  blowpipes  tested  during  this  investigation  either 
through  improper  gas  pressures  or  improper  interior  design  or  both 
are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  neutral  flame  (constant-volume  gas 
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ratio)  under  all  conditions  of  rcsfrii'tcii  gas  ilow  itml  arc  tJicrcfore 
incapable  of  producing  sound  welds  wiiorc  there  is  any  liability  of 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  being  momentarily  confined, 
such  as  occurs  in  practically  all  wcldins  o|>crations. 

i     That  the  ability  of  a  blowi>ipe  to  consume!  an  cijual  vohimo 
ratio  of  gases  when  buniinp:  freely  and  imdi.sf  urbed  in  ah-  i^  no  criterion 


that  it  is  capable  of  producing  sound  welds,  i.e.,  that  it  is  not  siihjeet 
to  detrimental  fluctuations  in  gas  ratio  during  a  welding  oix-ralion 
and  therefore  is  capable  of  niainfaining  a  nmlral  ihune  under  all 
operating  conditions. 

j  That  whether  a  blowpiju-of  prescnf.  designs  will  consinue  an 
equal  volume  ratio  of  gases  wlicn  burning  freidy  arnl  undisturbed 
in  air  depends  on  how  nearly  correct  tlie  o|»'rafur  sets  tin;  so-ealled 
"neutral"  flame,  and  exiN'rience  indicates  that  the  average  n|ierator 
checks  the  acetylene  y:as  lluw  too  Tuueli  and  actually  dfvelup;;  an 
oxidizing  rather  than  a  ncutcd  llanu.'. 
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k  That  the  question  of  the  possiljle  limiting  sti'oi\gth  and 
ductility  or  the  efficiency  of  welds  made  by  the  oxy-acetylcne  weld- 
ing blo^^^)iix;  nuist  await  the  development  of  a  more  satisfactory 
instrument,  and  that  having  such  an  insti-ument  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  weld  of  clean,  sound  metal  cannot  be  maile  with 


assurance  during  any  welding  upeiatioTi  and  tliat  suih  welds  will  i 
can  be  made  to  poHHe.ss  the  proper  pliysii'iil  propi'riirs. 


DK.SClilPTIOX    Ob'    Klil'Il'MKS' 

10     In  general  the  ecpiipnient  used  for 
listed  as: 

a     Weighing  system  fi>r  detcTmiiiiiii 

during  tests  by  luss  ..f  l^uik  W['i 

b     Ciage-bourd   syslriu  cniilaiiHULi-  ii 

regulators  and  iDilin;  llnwiui'lrr 
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c  Welding  table 
d  Cutting  table 
e    Flaahbsck  and  Bafety  testing  apparatus. 

11    Figa.  1  and  2  show  the  entire  equipment.    The  tanked 
I  aie  "banked"  and  counterpoised  on  an  equal-arm  balance. 


Fio,  4    Gaoe-Board  System 


The  gas  from  these  tanks  passes  through  a  regulator  a,  thence 
through  a  flexible  hose  to  the  back  of  the  gage  board.  Passing 
throi^  the  board  the  supply  line  enters  a  second  regulator  b,  thence 
through  a  needle  valve  c,  to  the  top  of  and  through  an  oriGce  flow- 
meter d.    The  gas  coming  from  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  flow- 
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meter  is  then  conducted  through  a  standardized  length  of  flexible 
hose  e,  containing  a  safety  flashliack  tank/,  to  the  blowpipe  to  be 
tested. 

12    Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  operator's  table,  showing  the  use  of 


mirrors  for  taking  praclically  r^iinullaiirnus  ri':Liliin;s  df  ihc 
Fig.  4  shows  the  gage-buard  >;\sl('iii.  In  lln'  (^'iilcr  of  the 
one  of  the  flowmoterff,  siirmutnlril  l^y   wtml-lrll.  insiihitinii. 


Tl  l(A(  Y    (IF   ■ 


13  Unusual  precautions  were  t;ikiTi  (n  in-uri>  ;iiTuracy, 

14  If  the  gas  losses  through  h-akagi-  cxc-^Mi-d  D.Ol  lo  0.0:2  1 
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per  hour,  actual  testing  of  the  blowpipes  was  not  continued  until 
the  leaks  causing  such  losses  were  located  and  stopped. 

15  The  values  obtained  for  gas  consumption  were  accurate  to 
0.005  lb.  and  in  most  cases  probably  much  closer. 

16  With  the  precautions  taken  with  the  regulators,  it  was 
readily  possible  to  maintain  under  almost  all  conditions  a  pressure 
varying  not  more  than  0.01  or  0.02  lb.  from  the  desired  amount. 
Autographic  records  gave  visjial  evidence  of  the  absolute  uniformity 
of  the  pressure  xmder  which  the  blowpipes  were  operated  during 
the  tests. 

17  Special  orifice  flowmeters  were  designed  to  facilitate  securing 
data  on  continuous  blowpipe  action  and  as  a  check  on  the  weighing 
system. 

18  To  complete  the  records,  the  gage  board  was  equipped 
with  a  standard  calibrated  thermometer,  a  psychrometer,  a  baro- 
meter and  a  stop  watch. 

19  Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  maintain  the  gas 
conditions  constant  during  the  tests. 


THE  WELDING  TABLE 

20  All  welding  during  the  tests  was  performed  upon  the  weld- 
ing table  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  This  was  a  wooden-frame  table  approxi- 
mately three  feet  square,  the  top  of  which  was  composed  of  fire- 
bricks. On  top  of  the  firebricks  was  placed  a  heavy  casting  chan- 
nelled for  a  width  of  about  six  inches  throughout  its  length.  This 
formed  the  base  upon  which  all  the  plates  for  welding  rested  during 
the  welding  operation.  The  plates  were  aligned  centrally  along  this 
base  with  the  idea  that  the  casting  with  its  grooved  surface  would 
permit  of  better  heat  radiation  along  the  line  of  the  weld  and  at  the 
same  time  form  a  baseplate  or  background  to  prevent  possible  incon- 
veniences from  the  blowholes  caused  by  blowing  the  welded  material 
through  the  bottom  of  the  V  of  the  test  weld  plates. 

21  As  indicated  in  Fig.  5,  the  line  of  the  weld  was  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  welderand  the  welding  was  performed  from 
the  back  toward  the  operator,  thus  giving  him  a  full  view  of  the  work 
as  it  progressed.  The  welded  plates  were  cut  so  that  the  welds  were 
1  ft.  in  length.  Where  2  ft.  of  weld  were  made  continuously,  pairs 
of  plates  were  set  in  front  of  each  other  with  a  slight  space  between 
the  individual  pairs  and  with  proper  allowance  for  expansion  so 
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that  the  process  could  be  eanioil  from  one  plate  to  flie  otlier  without 
any  interruption.  Tlie  groove  alonf;  tlie  Iw.seplatp  fiicilitnted  the 
preheating  of  the  second  pair  of  plates,  so  thut  the  start  upon  the 
second  weld  was  made  under  practically  the  identical  conditions 
which  existed  when  the  first  pair  of  plates  was  finished,  a  condition 


that  would  be  equivalent  to  that  which  wuuld  or.-nr  if  thi- 1 
madcasoneof  2-ft.  leujitli  iiislrail  nf  two  uf  I  It,. 


22  In  order  to  nuiiiiiii/(>  as  far  a-  ii'.s-^ibh>  the  p.'rsi.nal  ei|U:i. 
tion  entering  into  cutliia;  ^■^l-!,  all  tr-ts  wrre  riiadi-  by  a  mechani- 
cally controlled  cutlini;  dcvir,.  in-lallrd  ui">ri  the  culling  table 
Fig.  6  and  Fig.  1.  Tlii^  was  a  u-.i."lrn-l'niiii.-  labl,.  api^nixiinntrh 
4  ft.  by  12  ft.  in  si/e  "ilii  iiK-t:d-l,nuiid  .■■[■^■■<  and  a  liivbri,-k  I..],. 
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At  each  end  of  the  table  and  securely  fastened  to  it  were  6-in.  by  6-m. 
sticks  placed  crosswise,  along  the  top  of  which  were  fastened  1-in. 
by  2-in.  bars  of  metal.  These  latter  acted  as  runners  to  carry  a 
channel  placed  with  flanges  down  as  illustrated  in  the  figures.  The 
channel  held  the  track  upon  which  the  mechanically  controlled 
cutting  device  operated.  Longitudinal  motion  of  the  blowpipe  could 
therefore  be  secured  by  causing  the  machine  to  move  along  the  track 
and  lateral  shifts  were  made  by  sliding  the  channel  along  the  runner 
bars  screwed  to  the  6-in.  by  6-in.  end  blocks.  In  order  to  facilitate 
quick  lateral  movement  of  the  channel  and  insure,  where  such  was 


TABLE  1     TIME  SPEED  RECORD  FOR  CUTTING  WN.  METAL  — 

TORCH  NO.  14 


Length  of  put,  ft. 

Length  o|  time  to  make 

Time  to  cut  each  5-f  t. 

out,  min. 

increment,  min. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

6 

2.73 

2.73 

10 

5.42 

2.69 

15 

8.28 

2.86^ 

20 

11.01 

2.73 

26 

13.78 

2.77' 

30 

16.52 

2.74 

35 

19.28 

2.76* 

40 

22.03 

2.75 

45 

24.88 

2.85* 

50 

27.58 

2.70 

*  It  was  found  during  the  teats  that  2  to  4  sec.  were  consumed  in  reversing  direction  of  out 
at  end  of  each  10  ft.  of  length. 


desired,  that  pieces  of  definite  width  could  be  cut,  the  runner  bars 
had  a  series  of  holes  spaced  conveniently  at  2  in.  on  centers  and  a 
set  of  metal  pins  which  fitted  these  holes.  See  Fig.  1.  By  inserting 
the  pins  in  the  proper  holes  the  channel  could  be  instantly  shoved 
over  a  definite  required  distance. 

23  This  compound  arrangement  facilitated  greatly  the  making 
of  continuous  cuts  of  10  ft.  or  upward.  The  cutting  machine  being 
fitted  with  a  reverse-motion  gear  could  be  operated  in  a  forward 
direction  for  the  full  length  of  the  table,  reversed  in  direction  of 
travel  and  at  the  same  time  the  channel  slid  over  a  definite  distance 
and  thus  the  blowpipe  made  to  travel  backward  for  the  full  length 
of  the  table  for  a  cut  on  a  new  and  adjacent  line. 
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24  In  order  to  furnish  room  for  the  disposition  of  the  slag 
formed  during  the  cutting  operation,  the  metal  to  be  cut  was  supported 
on  a  system  of  teeth  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Tliese  teeth  proved  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  and  made  a  very  convenient  method  of  main- 
taining metal  in  proper  position  for  cutting. 

25  A  tjT^ical  speed  record  is  given  in  Table  1. 

THE  FLASHBACK  AND  SAFP:TY  APPARATUS 

26  Flashback-Protection  Tajiks.  The  testing  equipment  also 
inchided  in  the  gas  lines  two  flashback  tanks  (/,  Fig.  2,  and  Fig.  l). 


Fig.  7     Flash  back-Protection  Tank 


These  tanks  were  essentiallv  livdraulicallv  controlliMl  valves  which 
were  intended  to  prevent  tlu*  ]>r()pagation  of  an  ex])losi()n  in  the 
blowpipe  or  gas  line  backward  toward  the  gas  supply.  They  are 
shown  in  sectional  view  on  Fig.  7.  While  it  was  gc^nerally  realized 
that  the  installation  of  the  water  seal  of  these  flash-protection  tanks 
might  be  considered  detrinu^iita],  du(^  to  tlie  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  gas,  it  became  evident  that  tlu^r  installation  was  mn-erthe- 
less  a  prime  necessity  as  a  means  of  prot(M'ting  th(»  rather  (^xjX'nsive 
gage-board  equipment.  It  was  belii^'ecl,  furtlKM*,  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  oxygen  in   use  geiKM-ally   came  fi'oni   cylindei-s   that   contained 
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more  or  less  water,  the  passing  of  the  gas  through  the  hydraulic 
seal  of  the  flash-protection  tanks  would  in  reality  tend  to  standard- 
ize the  moisture  content  in  the  gas  and  therefore  produce  similar 
effects  for  all  blowpipes. 

27  These  flash-protection  tanks  proved  extremely  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  intended,  in  that  in  several  explosions  they 
prevented  the  propagation  of  the  flame  beyond  the  flash  tank. 
They  generally  ruptured  by  the  blowing  off  of  the  head  of  the  tank 
during  the  explosion.  As  furnished  the  heads  were  of  rather  thick 
sheet  metal,  fastened  on  with  bolts  as  indicated  on  Fig.  7.  This 
construction  proved  to  be  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  operators 
making  the  tests  and  the  tanks  were  therefore  modified  in  their 
construction,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  by  having  a  rubber  packing 
and  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  fastened  to  the  top  with  a  heavy  annulus. 
By  this  construction  it  was  expected  that  if  an  explosion  developed 
within  the  flash  tank,  the  thin  metal  sheet  would  rupture  by  tearing 
and  thus  minimize  danger  from  flying  parts. 

28  Flashback  Apparatus,  The  tests  for  freedom  from  flash- 
back and  safety  in  operation  were  conducted  with  the  so-called 
flashback  apparatus.  For  this  series  of  tests  a  pair  of  flash  tanks 
were  connected  into  the  hose  lines  immediately  back  of  the  blowpipe. 
Between  the  flash  tanks  and  the  blowpipe  proper  two  observation 
boxes  were  installed.  These  observation  boxes  consisted  of  a  glass 
observation  tube  inserted  in  the  gas  lines  and  protected  by  a  glass- 
covered  observation  box.  The  box  was  of  wooden  side  and  back 
construction  with  a  vented  back  and  a  duplex  glass  face.  The 
interior  of  the  observation  box  was  painted  dead  black  to  facilitate 
observation  of  the  flame  propagation.  This  equipment  was  used 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  flashback  tests  and  for  the  severe 
flashback  test  mentioned  later. 

MATERIALS  USED   IN  TESTS 

29  Welding  Rod.  The  welding  rod  used  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  tests  was  secured  from  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  rod  was  purchased  in  July  1917  under 
Navy  Department  Specification  22-W-4.  A  number  of  chemical 
analyses  were  made  and  the  percentage  composition  was  found  to 
be  as  follows: 

Carbon 0.024  to  0.03  Silicon 0.002  to  0.004 

Manganese 0.05    to  0.08  Chromium Trace 

Phosphorus 0.01    to  0.015  Nickel (  Not  detected 

Sulphur 0.023  to  0.024  Vanadium ( qualitatively 
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30  Steel  Plates  for  Welding  and  Cutting.  The  steel  plates  used 
for  welding  were  J  in.  and  J  in  in  thickness.  The  material  used  for 
cutting  was  J,  2,  6  and  10  in.  in  thickness.  All  the  material  used  in 
both  welding  and  cutting,  except  the  10-in.,  was  furnislxed  through 
the  Engineer  Corps,  War  Department,  and  was  selected  with  special 
reference  to  uniform  quality  for  any  particular  thickness.  The 
5-in.  material  was  furnisliod  in  plat(\s  3  ft.  by  5  ft.  in  size  and  was 
used  for  both  welding  and  cutting  t(\<ts.  The  middle  section  of  each 
plate  was  retained  as  a  sample  for  detc^rmining  the  qualities  of  the 
plate.  The  remaining  pieces  were  used  for  making  welds.  During 
the  welding  tests  it  was  the  practice  to  use  ])lates  that  were  adjacent 
to  each  other  in  the  main  or  full  plate  before  it  was  cut  into  weld 
specimens,  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  material  used  for  any 
particular  test  would  be  identical. 

31  The  f-in.  material  for  welds  was  received  in  plates  12  in. 
wide  by  6  ft.  in  length.  These  ])lat(^s  wiHT,  cut  up  into  sections  9 
in.  in  length,  and  for  the  full  width  of  the  plate,  that  is,  12  in.  All 
specimens  for  welding  tests  W(n*e  fmislied  with  a  butt  joint  of  the 
single  V  90-deg.  included -angle  type. 

32  For  the  cutting  tests  tlie  3-ft.  by  5-ft.  b}'  2-in.  ])lates  were 
cut  into  strips  approximately  IJ  to  2  in.  in  width  as  indicated  in  the 
description  of  the  cutting  apjxiratus  above.  The  2-in.  material  for 
cutting  was  furnished  in  sections  2  in.  by  G  in.  by  20  ft.  These  were 
cut,  for  convenience  in  handling,  into  5-ft.  lengtlis  and  in  tost  o]XM'a- 
tions  cut  lengthwise  into  sections  of  2  in.  width.  The  G-in.  material 
was  shell  billet  steel  furnished  in  3-ft.  lengths  and  was  cut  lengthwise 
in  test  operations. 

33  Chemical  analyses  of  these  materials  indicated  that  they 
were  of  approximately  the  following  p(M'C(^ntage  compositions: 

i-in.  mild-steel  plate  2-in.  plate 

for  welding  and  cutting  tests:  for  welding  tests: 

Carbon 0.14  Carbon 0  25    to  0.27 

Manganese 0 .  32    to  0  'M)         Manganest^ 0.41     to  0  .  4S 

Phosphorus 0.012  to  0,01:^       Phosplionis 0.011  to  0  01:^ 

Sulphur 0.033  to  O.O:).',       Sulphur 0  1)41 

Silicon O.OOJ)  to  0.012       Silicon 0.001 

2-in.  mild  steel  0-in.  stocl 

for  cutting  tests:  for  cutliuij;  t(>sts: 

Carbon 0.10    to  0  20  Carhon O.lii    toO.T)! 

Manganese 0.42    to  0   14  Maniiaiicsc 0,«tO 

Phosphorus 0.02.5  to  0.027  Pho.^|>horus 0  020  to  O.OiiS 
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Sulphur 0.055  Sulphur 0.064  to  0.007 

SiUcon 0.009  to  0.017      Silicon 0.13   to  0.14 

34  For  extra  heavy  cutting  it  was  desired  to  determine  what 
the  various  blowpipes  could  do  on  special  material  approximating 
armor  plate  in  quality.  For  this  purpose  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
supplied  a  cast-steel  billet  10  in.  by  36  in.  by  50  in.  in  dimensions. 
This  proved  to  be  of  the  following  percentage  chemical  analysis: 

Carbon 0.38  Silicon 0.25  to  0.28 

Manganese.  .....  1 .21    to  1 .28  Copper 0.96 

Phosphorus 0.038  to  0.043  Nickel 2.62  to  2.70 

Sulphur 0.019  to  0.027  '  Chromium Less  than  0.01 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  TESTS 

35  The  tests  were  started  with  the  idea  of  submitting  each 
manufacturer's  equipment  to  the  series  of  tests  listed  in  a  circular 
sent  out  under  date  of  February  18,  1920.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  proposed  series  of  tests  was  excessive  from  the  time  stand- 
point. One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  as  a  time-consuming 
element  was  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  blowpipes 
submitted  for  test  would  not  operate  with  the  pressures  specified  by 
the  manufacturers.  This  condition  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  a  customary  practice  to  recommend  setting  the  regu- 
lator pressures  three  to  five  pounds  higher  than  the  specified  blow- 
pipe pressures.  By  throttling  the  gases  at  the  blowpipe-handle 
valves  the  operator  insures  having  sufficient  pressure  available  at 
all  times  to  maintain  the  required  velocity  of  exit  of  the  gases  at  the 
tip  end.  He  is  therefore  enabled  to  compensate  for  pressure  fluctua- 
tions due  to  irregular  action  of  the  regulator,  thus  tending  to  mini- 
mize the  development  of  flashbacks.  The  specifications  for  the  tests 
distinctly  stated  that  at  least  one  of  the  blowpipe-handle  valves 
must  be  maintained  at  full  opening  during  a  test.  It  was  only  by 
such  a  procedure  that  the  gas  consumption  of  a  blowpipe  could  be 
definitely  ascertained.  For  a  great  many  of  the  blowpipes  the  pres- 
sures were  too  high  to  enable  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  flame  with 
one  of  the  handle  valves  at  full  opening. 

36  Another  quite  serious  source  of  trouble  from  the  standpoint 
of  time  consumption  was  that  due  to  leakage,  necessitating  the  dis- 
mantling and  repacking  of  valves. 

37  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  entire  investigation  might  not 
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require  an  undue  length  of  time  it  was  decided  that  attention  should 
be  devoted  only  to  the  so-called  primary  tests,  consisting  of  the  weld- 
ing, cutting,  gas-ratio,  and  flashback  tests.  Such  proposod  tests  as 
the  variation  of  pressure  within  the  blo^^^>ipe  head,  etc.,  were  there- 
fore abandoned.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  following  sched- 
ule  of  tests  was  adopted  and  all  blo\\i^ipes  tested  during  this  investi- 
gation were  submitted  to  them. 

38  Welding  Tests.  All  blow])ipos  reported  upon  were  sub- 
mitted to  five  welding  tests,  designated  respectively  as  Tests  la, 
16,  Ic,  Id  J  and  2.  All  the  tests  numbered  1  were  made  with  ^-in. 
plate.    Test  2  was  a  weld  with  4 -in.  plate. 

39  Tests  la  and  16  were  made  with  the  tip  sizes  and  pressures 
specified  by  the  manufacturer  if  tliis  were  p()ssi])le.  For  both  ol 
these  tests  a  2-ft.  length  of  weld  was  made.  These  t(^sts  were  identi- 
cdI  in  all  respects,  with  the  exception  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
evaluate  the  personal  equation  by  using  diffcn'cnt  operators.  For 
Tests  Ic  and  Id  a  12-in.  length  of  weld  was  made.  Both  of  these 
welds  were  made  by  the  operator  wlio  made  the  weld  of  T(^st  la,, 
the  idea  being  to  maintain  as  nearly  constant  a  i)ersonal  equation 
for  tliis  series  of  tests  as  possil)l(\  Tost  Ic  was  run  with  the  same  size  of 
tip  as  la,  but  with  pressures  (both  oxygen  and  acetylene)  50  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  pressures  used  for  Test  la.  T(^st  \d  was  carried 
out  similarly  to  Ic,  excej^t  that  the  pressures  were  25  per  cent  below 
those  used  in  Test  la. 

40  As  mentioned  above,  the  pressures  specified  by  the  manu- 
facturer very  often  gave  an  exit  velocity  to  the  gas  too  high  to  per- 
mit of  maintaining  a  stable  flame  at  the  blo^^^lipe  tip.  In  sucli  casi^s 
the  manufacturer's  representative  was  requ(\ste(l  to  furnish  a  modi- 
fied pressure  that  would  enable  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  welding 
flame.  Very  often  the  modified  ])r(Nsiii-(^  thus  (h't«M'min(Ml  upon  would 
not  permit  of  the  application  of  Test  Ic,  tluit  is,  a  tost  with  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  pressure  in  botli  i;as  lin^vs.  It  was  custotuary,  tluMnv 
fore,  in  such  cases  to  modify  the  tost  ])ror(Mlui-i*  and  incorporate  as 
a  test  in  place  of  Test  Ic,  Tost  Ic,  wliioh  was  run  undm-  identical 
conditions  with  the  above  t(\st,  with  the  oxct^ption  tliat  (lie  ])rossure 
on  both  gas  lines  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  th«^  })rossure  used  to 
make  Test  la. 

41  Tests  Ic,  Id,  and  Ic  w(M-e  incorporatoil  to  sliow  tlio  effects 
of  increased  or  decreased  iM-ossuros  on  the  optM-ation  and  economy 
of  the  blowpipe.  Such  excess  or  (hnTc^isod  ])ressui'<'S  are  found  to 
be  quite  common  in  many  welding  op(n'ations,  due  to  carelossiiess 
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on  the  part  of  the  operator  in  setting  r^ulator  pressures  or  to  im- 
perfect regulator  action.  It  was  felt  that  a  properly  designed  blow- 
pipe should  be  capable  of  adjustment  over  a  considerable  range  for 
any  specified  tip  size.  It  was  hoped  in  the  investigation  to  secure 
data  that  would  either  verify  this  assumption  or  prove  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  maintain  exact  pressures  for  satisfactory 
blowpipe  operation. 

42  Test  2  was  a  12-in.  length  of  weld  of  f-in.  mild-steel  plate. 
This  weld  was  made  in  all  cases  by  the  operator  who  made  the  weld 
of  Test  16.  This  test  was  selected  as  indicating  the  probable  results 
to  be  obtained  with  a  blowpipe  in  heavy  welding,  and  with  Test  1 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
blowpipe  for  welding  purposes.  The  tips  for  welding  J-  and  f-in. 
plate  were  selected  as  being  the  tips  used  respectively  for  the  aver- 
age-size weld  and  for  the  maximum-size  weld,  and  therefore  the 
best  general  average  for  determining  the  blowpipe's  efficiency  and 
safety. 

43  CvUing  Tests,  The  cutting  blowpipes  reported  upon  have 
been  submitted  to  eight  cutting  tests,  four  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered primary.  In  each  of  the  cutting  tests  a  length  of  cut  was 
made  that  was  sufficient  to  determine  accurately  the  gas  consumption 
of  the  blowpipe.  Test  6a  consisted  of  cutting  continuously  50  linear 
feet  of  J-in.  mild  steel.  Test  7  was  a  continuous  cut  of  10  ft.  of  3-in. 
mild  steel.  Test  8  a  continuous  cut  of  6  ft.  of  6-in.  medium  steel, 
and  Test  9  a  cut  by  hand  for  maximum  thickness. 

44  Each  test  cut  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  trial  cut  to 

« 

determine  the  maximum  speed  at  which  the  blowpipe  would  cut 
with  the  tip  size  and  pressures  specified  by  the  manufacturer  for  the 
particular  thickness  of  metal.  It  was  found  during  these  trial  cuts 
that  the  same  condition  existed  relatively  to  the  cutting  blowpipes 
that  was  found  to  exist  with  the  welding  blowpipes,  that  is,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  pressures  specified  by  the  manufacturers  for  cut- 
ting particular  thicknesses  of  metal  were  not  suitable  for  the  work 
intended.  One  of  the  main  troubles  seemed  to  be  that  the  majority 
of  the  blowpipes  were  operated  with  preheating  flames  of  too  high 
intensity. 

45  Throughout  the  entire  series  of  cutting  tests  all  blowpipes 
were  operated  similarly,  that  is,  at  least  one  of  the  gas-control 
valves  for  the  preheating  flames  was  at  full  opening,  the  preheating 
flames  were  adjusted  to  neutral  with  the  ox>'gen  cutting  valve  at 
full  opening,  and  all  cutting  operations  were  started  with  this  latter 
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open.  Some  criticism  of  this  procedure  developed  from  time  to 
time,  but  throughout  the  entire  series  of  tests  it  was  found  that  at 
no  time  were  any  detrimental  results  produced,  and  that  even  on 
cuts  as  hea\y  as  16  in.  no  troul)le  was  found  in  starting  with  the 
oxygen  cutting  valve  open.  This  method  was  adopted  to  insure 
the  maximum  capacity  of  the  blowpipe  throughout  the  entire  test 
period,  and  further  to  enable  the  maintenance  of  accurate  pres- 
sures throughout  the  test  and  insure  accurate  data  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum gas  consumption  during  the  cutting  ()])eration. 

46  Test  9,  cutting  for  maximum  thickness,  was  originally 
conducted  with  the  idea  of  submitting  the  blo\vT)ipe  to  a  test  for  the 
maximum  thickness  specified  by  the  manufacturer  as  permissible 
for  his  blo\\T)ipe.  It  was  found  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  the  great  majority  of  the  blo\\i)ii)es  would  not  successfully 
cut  the  so-called  maximum  thickness  specified  by  the  manufacturers 
and  published  in  their  literature.  Experience  during  the  investiga- 
tion seemed  to  indicate  that  the  probable  maximum  commercial 
limit  for  economic  heavy-cutting  oi)erati()ns  wlien  the  cut  is  made 
in  one  direction  only  with  an  ordinary  stock  blo\\i:)ipe,  lay  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  in.  It  was  therefore  decidc^l  that  all  blo\\i")ipes 
should  be  submitted  to  the  same  maximum  or  lu^avy  cut.  A  cut  in 
material  10  in.  in  thickness  and  12  to  IS  in.  in  length  was  therefore 
made  as  a  supplementary  h.eavy-cut  test  for  each  blowj)ij)e. 

47  The  tests  for  maximum  thickness  of  cut  \yvn\  made  by  hand. 
On  account  of  the  possibility  of  damage  to  thc^  gagc-buard  equij)- 
ment  caused  by  heavy  slag  showers  from  pockets,  etc.,  produced 
during  cutting,  this  test  was  conducted  out  of  doors.  The  original 
tests  for  maximum  thickness  w(^re  therefore  made  on  ditTorent  davs, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  metal  varying  from  35  to  OS  deg.  After 
the  decision  had  been  made  to  submit  all  blo\\ioip(^s  to  cutting  tests 
of  identical  thickness,  it  was  decided  to  minimize  the  elT(H"ts  of 
varj'ing  temperature  as  nuich  as  j)ossible  on  the  heavy  cut  by  mak- 
ing all  cuts  during  the  course^  of  oiu^  or  two  days.  By  this  procinlure 
only  a  slight  temperatun^  clianuc  occuinHl.  Particular  care  was 
also  exercised  to  insure  that  a  blowpijx'  was  not  sul)niitt(nl  to  test 
on  pieces  of  the  steel  inpiot  used  for  this  work  that  win-e  still  warm 
from  a  test  of  another  bl(mi)ii)(\  Tlu^  test  tor  ]iea\y  cutting,  tliat 
is,  the  special  10-in.  cut  just  (lescril)e<l,  is  listeil  in  tlie  data  that 
follow  as  Test  9. 

48  Besides  the  ])riinai'\'  test,s  it  \v:\s  tlioiijiht-  (lcsiral)le  also  to 
determine  the  efficiency  ol  the  l>lo\\i)ip(*  a<  it  was  affected  by  \'aria- 
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tions  in  the  oxygen  pressure  supplied.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of 
supplementary  tests  listed  as  Tests  66,  6c,  6d,  and  6e  were  conducted. 
These  were  made  on  §-in.  mildnsteel  plate  and  a  cut  of  10  linear  feet 
made  for  each  test.  In  this  entire  series  of  tests  the  tip  sizes  and 
the  conditions  of  cutting  were  identical  with  Test  6a  listed  above, 
with  the  exception  that  the  oxygen  pressures  alone  were  modified. 
These  were  increased  50  and  25  per  cent  and  decreased  25  and  50 
per  cent,  respectively,  for  Tests  66,  6c,  6d  and  6e.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  acetylene  pressure.  A  slight  aspirating  eflfect  for  the 
increased  oxygen  pressure  was  expected  and  was  shown  in  the  volume 
of  the  acetylene  used. 

49  Gas-Ratio  Tests.  One  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a  good  weld- 
ing blowpipe  is  its  so-called  gas  ratio,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  oxygen  to  the  volume  of  acetylene  consumed.  Theoretically  a 
properly  adjusted  blowpipe  requires  equal  volumes  of  both  gases, 
giving  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.  In  order  to  establish  the  ratios  of  the 
blowpipes  under  test,  each  one  reported  upon  was  submitted  to  a 
series  of  gas-ratio  tests,  numbered  5al  and  56. 

50  For  these  tests  the  blowpipe  was  allowed  to  burn  freely  in 
air  with  the  same  tip  sizes  and  pressures  as  were  used  in  the  weld- 
ing tests  mentioned  above.  The  blowpipe  was  supported  upon  a 
bracket  stand  with  the  tip  in  horizontal  position.  All  gas-ratio 
tests  were  made  upon  the  tips  used  for  welding  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  clean  them  before  making  the  tests  other  than  to  blow  them 
out  with  a  rather  high  oxygen  pressure.  These  tests  might  be 
expected  to  indicate  the  gas  consumption  of  the  blowpipe  with  the 
flame  burning  undisturbed  from  accidental  obstructions,  such  as 
slag  adhesions  to  the  ends  of  the  tips,  etc.,  which  occur  in  actual 
welding  practice.  The  discussion  of  the  welding  blowpipe  furnishes 
additional   interesting  information  concerning   the  gas-ratio  tests. 

51  Flashback  Tests,  In  order  to  determine  the  probable  safety 
of  operation  of  a  welding  blowpipe  and,  further,  to  secure  informa- 
tion concerning  the  permanency  of  construction  of  the  tip  and  blow- 
pipe head,  the  blowpipes  reported  upon  were  submitted  to  two  types 
of  flashback  tests. 

52  One  series  of  tests  designated  3a  and  36,  flashback  tests 
on  the  tips  used  for  welding  §-in.  metal  and  |-in.  metal,  respectively, 
consisted  of  the  standard  series  of  tests  used  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  lor  determining  the  freedom  from  flashback  and  the 
safety  of  the  welding  blowpipe.  Each  of  these  tests  consisted  of 
four  distinct  operations.    The  first  three  of  these  operations  were 
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carried  out  as  follows:  After  being  properly  adjusted  to  neutral 
flame  the  blowpipe  was  tested  for  flashback  by  drawing  the  tip  at 
var>ing  angles  across  the  surface  of,  and  finally  pressing  the  tip  end 
firmly  against,  certain  materials.  For  this  test  a  cold  steel  plate,  a 
firebrick,  and  a  piece  of  wood  were  used.  Finally  the  tip  was  used 
to  make  a  pool  of  molten  metal  in  a  cast-iron  block,  flux  being  used 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  fluid  condition  of  the  metal  and  the  tip 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  pool  of  metal. 

53  Another  series  of  tests  intended  to  determine  the  perma- 
nency of  construction  and  designated  as  the  Severe  Flashback  Test, 
Test  4,  was  carried  out  by  supporting  the  blowpipe  on  a  vertical 
sliding  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  proper  instant  the 
ignited  and  carefully  adjusted  blowpipe  could  be  lowered  so  that  the 
end  of  the  tip  was  directly  over  the  center  of  a  hole  2  in.  in  diameter 
and  2  in.  deep,  drilled  in  a  heavy  cast-iron  block. 

54  In  all  the  flashback  tests  the  blowi^ipe  was  operated  under 
the  identical  conditions  at  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  used  during 
the  welding  operations,  and  after  the  initial  adjustment  of  the  flame 
no  further  adjustments  were  permitted.  Following  also  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  welding  tests,  at  least  one  of  the  blowpipe-handle 
valves  controlling  the  gas  had  to  be  at  full  opening. 

55  Log-Sheet  Records  of  Tests.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisa- 
ble, in  the  light  of  the  discussions  following,  to  incorporate  as  parts 
of  the  report  the  test  log  sheets,  especially  as  there  are  over  1900  of 
them. 

DISCUSSION    OF   TEST   RESULTS 

56  General  Bas^is  of  Consideration.  Summaries  giving  the 
results  obtained  \NTth  the  various  blowi^ipcs  and  upon  which  the 
following  discussion  of  tost  r(\sults  is  based  arc  included  in  curves  of 
Figs.  8  to  15  and  in  Tables  2  to  G.  For  detailed  study,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  tables. 

57  For  convenience  in  analysis  the  results  of  those  tests  are 
sununarized  in  a  series  of  plotted  gniphs.  In  the  plotted  sununarios 
are  shown  the  results  of  tests  on  blowi^ipos  from  fourteen  diff(M'ont 
manufacturers,  each  reprosontod  l)y  a  d(*si,i2;Tiating  nuinljor.  The 
group  submitted  to  test  comprises  most  of  tlie  bottor-kuowu  and 
more  widely  advertised  mak(\s  of  apparatus  on  the  Auiorioau  market 
and  includes  besides  those  voluutarilv  submitted  throe  inak(\s  of 
apparatus  that  were  withdrawn  by  their  manufaeturors  bocnuse  of 
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disagreranent  over  methods  of  test  procedure.     Samples  of  these 
latter  three  were  purchased  for  test  purposes. 

58  For  certain  studies  on  the  probable  economies  of  operation 
of  the  various  blowpipes  it  was  necessary  to  assume  certain  fixed 
values  as  units  of  compensation  and  cost.  While  this  procedure 
may  be  open  to  certain  criticisms  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ass^ed 


ji' 


(S«i  Note  4,  Table  2) 

FiQ8.  8  TO  11     Relation  of  Rate  op  Flow  and  Velocity  of  Exit  of 
OxTOEN  TO  Rate  of  Cuttino  Metaij 

(Fis.8.  lor  l-in.  metal;  Fia.  9,fD[  2-iii.  melal:  Fig.  10,  (or  eia.  mi^tsl:  Fig.  11,  [or  lO-in.  meUl) 

values  are  arbitrary  and  may  not  apply  under  conditions  of  opera- 
tion ordinarily  met  with  in  commercial  work,  still  it  is  only  through 
such  economy  studies  that  certain  features  of  blowpipe  operation 
can  be  distinctly  shown.  For  such  studies  the  stan<tard  salary 
schedule  of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  summer  of  1920  was  selected  as  the  basis  of  compensation  for 
labor  costs.  On  this  assum]>tion  the  labor  costs  for  welding  and 
cutting  have  been  computed  at  80  cents  per  man-hour.    For  specify- 
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infj;  the  value  of  the  gas  consumed  during  any  parti(;uhir  operation 
the  prices  of  §1.50  per  100  cu.  ft.  for  tanked  oxygen,  and  S2.7o  per 
100  cu.  ft.  for  tanked  acetylene,  were  assumed. 

59  Before  d(»finitely  settling  on  the  above  prices,  cost  data  for 
several  of  the  test  series  were  computed  for  varying  ratios  of  cost  of 
oxygen  to  acetylene.  These  latter  figures  showed  that  no  changfi  in 
rating  occurred  in  the  relatively  more  and  n^latively  less  economical 
blowpipes,  and  that  such  chang(s  in  rating  as  did  occur  took  place 
in  the  few  that  seemed  to  be  riit(Hl  betweeti  those  two  grou])s,  changes 
which  in  reality  were  of  no  importance. 

60  In  the  computations  of  cost  of  o])eration  only  gas  and 
labor  costs  are  included.  No  a<lditions  have  been  niade  for  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  overh(vul  cliarges  and  secondary  supplies. 

61  Certain  of  the  ]il()tt(Ml  data  contain  curv(\s  showing  the 
relative  velocity  of  exit  of  gases  from  tlu^  blowpij)e  tij)s.  In  order 
to  plot  these  curves  for  the  cutting  blowpipes  it  was  assumed  that 
the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  l)y  the  ])re]ieating  flames  was  equal 
to  the  measured  volume  of  aci^tylene  consumed  and  that  the  volume 
of  ox>'gen  available  for  the  oxvg(Mi  cutting  jet  was  therefore  the  total 
measured  volume  of  oxygen  consumed,  nunus  an  amount  equal  to 
the  measured  volume  of  acetylene  consumed.  For  the  welding  blow- 
pipes the  velocity  of  exit  was  based  upon  total  volume  of  both  gas:^s 
consumed. 

62  The  Cutting  Bhnrpipc.  Tlu^  summaries  of  the  data  obtaitied 
from  cutting  tests  made  with  the  various  blo\\^)ij)es  are  shown  in 
Table  2  and  Figs.  8  to  15.  Th(^  stu<ly  of  th(\se  data  shows  some  ratluM' 
interesting  conditions  relative^  to  th(^  art  of  metal  cutting  by  the 
oxy-acetylene  process,  as  follows: 

TjVBU-:   2      GEXKIIAL   SI'MMAKY    OF   CrTTIXC  TORCH    DATA 


Torch 
No. 

I 


Prcasure  dolivored 
at  torch  han<ll<!         Ij-ngtli 

cut 

Tip  j  p'T  hour, 

No.       Oxygen,  I  Aroty-  ft. 

lb.  per    [     hue, 


(1) 


(2) 


sq.  in. 


(3) 


lb.  i)er 
sg    in. 

(1) 


v'') 


\'o!uni(; 

W-lucity 

I.<-nj;(h 

Co.st 

coii.^uiiiption 

of 

cut  per 

per 

<)X\m'n 

cubic 

linear 

J«'t. 

foot   of 

foot 

■;;cii,     \rfty!<' 

11-' 

ft.  prr 

ox.\  v^-n, 

cut, 

.  ft.           .•u.  ft 

.■>cr. 

ft. 

tl<)Uar.'^ 

p.  r  hr.         p-  r  lir. 


.<■,) 


i7) 


Si 


(^») 


(10) 
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TABLE  2    GENERAL  SUMMARY  OP  CUTTING-TORCH  DATA   {Cant,) 

Tk8T  6  (Hn.  matexial) 


1 

2 

19.32 

3.95 

90 

74 

12 

1975 

1.45 

0.025 

2 

1 

14.79 

2.98 

63 

37 

8 

922 

2.17 

0.025 

3 
4* 

5 

1 

24.70 

2.98 

86 

53 

10 

1184 

2.00 

0.022 

•  •  •  • 

2 

9.53 

4.97 

73 

50 

10 

752 

1.82 

0.025 

6 

2 

19.21 

2.98 

102 

77 

8 

1010 

1.48 

0.021 

7 

1 

29.69 

4.94 

81 

55 

13 

1272 

1.93 

0.024 

8 

1 

24.52 

5.90 

98 

70 

20 

1180 

2.00 

0.024 

0 

3 

39.74 

4.98 

84 

59 

7 

1502 

1.61 

0.022 

10 

1 

24.68 

6.97 

87 

57 

12 

1364 

1.93 

0.023 

11 

1 

6.74 

1.94 

33 

31 

9 

530 

1.50 

0.046 

12 

2 

11.04 

1.99 

88 

74 

9 

834 

1.35 

0.024 

13 

1 

24.82 

0.88 

79 

51 

17 

1139 

2.32 

0.026 

14 

2 

28.34 

1.72 

109 

130 

8 

1564 

0.89 

0.027 

Test  7  (2-in.  material) 


1 

2 

56.05 

3.96 

45 

163 

13 

2523 

0.300 

0.079 

2 

2 

42.70 

2.97 

46 

134 

8 

1842 

0.366 

0.066 

3 
4* 

5 

3 

37.10 

4.86 

57 

210 

20 

1814 

0.300 

0.078 

•  •  •  • 

3 

23.08 

4.95 

26 

87 

11 

863 

0.342 

0.091 

6 

3 

48.09 

3.89 

55 

175 

16 

1805 

0.346 

0.070 

7 

2 

53.70 

4.93 

51 

154 

14> 

2050 

0.364 

0.068 

8 

2 

44.83 

3.91 

28 

130 

15 

1934 

0.243 

0.111 

9 

4 

58.97 

5.99 

44 

139 

9 

2188 

0.338 

0.072 

10 

2 

33.84 

4.92 

37 

123 

15 

1580 

0.342 

0.083 

11 

2 

28.95 

2.90 

28 

104 

15 

1302 

0.314 

0.099 

12 

2 

21.91 

2.97 

25 

98 

10 

1129 

0.284 

0.102 

13 

2 

44.26 

0.72 

39 

140 

25 

1683 

0.339 

0.092 

14 

3 

45.91 

1.95 

48 

243 

11 

2979 

0.207 

0.099 

Tx8T  8  (6-in.  material) 


1 

1 

1 

4 

74.70 

4.02 

29 

546 

25 

2865 

0.056 

0.332 

2 

3 

72.60 

4.91 

27 

285 

15 

2260 

0.100 

0.206 

3 
4« 

5 

4 

75.83 

5.74 

27 

517 

30 

2532 

0.055 

0.350 

•  •  •  • 

4 

6.96 

20 

256 

15 

1824 

0.083 

0.253 

6 

5 

82.20 

3.91 

18 

479 

16 

2455 

0.039 

0.478 

7 

3 

90.60 

9.88 

26 

378 

23 

2970 

0.073 

0.278 

8 

9« 
10 

3 

69.99 

3.90 

27 

342 

16 

2466 

0.083 

0.238 

•  •  •  • 

4 

72.38 

3.84 

24 

441 

21 

1589 

0.057 

0.327 

11 

3 

103.20 

6.83 

20 

360 

36 

3365 

0.080 

0.280 

12 

4 

67.39 

3.63 

13 

241 

18 

2861 

0.058 

0.372 

13 

3 

79.30 

0.25 

29 

388 

41 

2904 

0.084 

0.267 

14 

4 

70.10 

3.42 

27 

463 

14 

3761 

0.060 

0.301 
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Test  9   (10-in.  material) 
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1 

5 

1 
1 

129  SO 

5.73 

10.0 

1050 

44 

4012 

0.0100 

1.776 

2* 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1  . 

3 
4» 

5» 
6» 

5 

'  123.90 

1 

7.68 

6.8 

1122 

33 

3385 

0  0064 
1 

1 

2.725 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

153.00 

11.88 

7.6 

809 

0'7 



4350 

1  0.0102 

1 .  780 

8 

9» 
10  1 

4 

,  165.70 

3.79  1 

6.5 

1157 

25 

4281 

0.0053 

2.898 

•  "  ■  • 

4 

1  152.90 

14  65  i 

10.6 

858 

43 

3085 

0  0135  1 

1.400 

11 

4 

164.17 

4.63 

7.1 

701 

37 

4565 

0  0106 

1.737 

12 

6 

1  160.24 

5.73 

7.3 

1216 

28 

4912 

1  0.0058 

2.716 

13 

4 

117.32 

0.69 

9  4 

816 

53 

2889 

0.0117 

1.542 

14  » 

•  ■  *  • 

4 

-_-  _- 

-^  —  - 

- 

- 

- 

1  Numbers  in  parentheses  .ire  column  numbers. 

'  Not  submitted  to  cutting  te.sts. 

•Torch  failed  to  cut  in  this  test. 

*  By  inadvertant  error  a  No.  4  tip  was  used  instead  of  a  No.  Sa  in  making  the  lO-in.  cut  re- 
ported on  above.  On  a  previous  test  with  an  8a  tip.  Torch  No.  14  made  a  cut  through  10-in. 
material  using  an  oxygen  velocity  of  7310  ft.  per  sec;  eonsumini;  13P)  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  and  IS. 55 
cu.  ft.  of  acetylene  per  hr.;  cutting  at  the  rate  of  9.23  ft.  per  hr.  at  a  cost  of  )^2.32  pi-r  linear  foot  of 
cut  which  i3  at  the  rate  of  0.0067  ft.  of  cut  per  cubic  foot  of  oxygen.     The  cut  was  oi  fair  (piality. 

a  The  very  great  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  graphs  indi- 
cates quite  clearly  that  if  the  individual  hlo^i^ipes  have  been  designed 
according  to  a  theory,  tliere  does  not  exist  any  generally  accepted 
theory.  In  cutting  identical  material  under  standardized  condi- 
tions the  various  l)lo\\'pipes  exhibit,  as  indicated  by  the  data  for 
cutting  ^-in.  metal,  variations  in  s])eed  of  cutting  of  330  ])er  cent; 
variations  in  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  per  hour  of  430  per  cent; 
variations  in  velocity  of  exit  of  cutting-jet  oxygen  of  390  per  cent, 
and  variations  in  volume  of   acetylene  consumed  of  300  per  cent. 

6  In  general  the  speed  of  cutting  increases  with  the  volume 
of  ox>'gen  consumed,  provided  the  velocity  of  exit  of  the  cutting  jet 
and  the  amount  of  acetylene  consumed  in  the  preheating  flame  are 
kept  constant. 

c  With  the  same  velocity  of  exit  of  cutting  jet  and  equal 
ox}"gen  consumption  tlie  speed  of  cutting  is  reduced  and  therefore 
the  cost  of  operation  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
acetylene  consumed  in  the  preheating  Hames,  the  increased  amount 
of  acetylene  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  combustion 
and  thus  decreasing  that  available  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the 
cutting  jet. 

d  With  equal  acetylene  consum])tion  and  eciual  oxygen  con- 
sumption the  rate  of  cutting,  and  tluM-t^fore  the  d(M;rease  in  cost  of 
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TABLE  3        SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  FOR  "FLASHBACK,"  ORDINARY  CONDITIONS 

BuBKAU  OF  Standards  iNVBsnaATioN,  Test  3 


Pressures  used, 

Action  of  torch  in 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

tests  with 

Velocity 

Torch 

Tip» 
No. 

of  exit, 
ft.  per  sec. 

Valve  wide  open 

No. 

Oxygen 

Acety- 
lene 

Cold 
steel 

Fire- 
brick 

Wood 

(1)« 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1 

6 

4.00 

6.00 

h,r 

FOO,  6,  r 

371 

^^«"°  1  2  trial. 
Oxygen  ) 

6 

4.00 

6.00 

b,v 

•  ,•  •  t  •  • 

371 

8 

6.76 

7.00 

t 

380 

Acetylene 

2 

8 

8.00 

8.00 

b 

V 

V 

364 

Acetylene 

10 

10.00 

10.00 

b 

397 

Oxygen 

3 

9« 

6.60 

8.00 

b 

479 

Oxygen 

10 

7.60 

9.00 

F 

FOO,F 

427 

Oxygen 

4 

36 

12.00 

6.00 

P 

F 

F 

366 

^•^^  \  2  triiJ, 
Oxygen  ) 

35 

12.00 

6.00 

F 

F 

F 

366 

36 

14.00 

6.00 

F,r 

F 

F 

336 

Acetylene  ) 

36 

14.00 

6.00 

F,r 

F 

F 

336 

Acetylene  /  3  trials 

36 

14.00 

6.00 

F,r 

F 

F 

336 

Acetylene  ) 

5 

11* 

11.00 

11.00 

b 

460 

Oxygen 

16  » 

15.00 

16.00 

b 

332 

Acetylene 

6 

7 

14.00 

6.00 

b 

b 

FAO,  b 

406 

Acetylene  (  ^  ^M, 
Oxygen      ) 

7 

14.00 

6.00 

b 

b 

FAO 

406 

9 

18.00 

6.00 

F 

F 

F 

376 

Acetylene  ) 

9 

18.00 

6.00 

P 

F 

F 

375 

Acetylene  /  3  trials 

9 

18.00 

6.00 

F 

FAO 

375 

Acetylene  ) 

7 

7« 

10.00 

10.00 

b 

b 

b 

413 

Oxygen 

7 

12.00 

12.00 

b 

b 

462 

Oxygen 

8 

6 

12.00 

6.00 

b 

b 

b 

405 

Acetylene 

7' 

14.00 

8.00 

F,b 

F 

F 

558 

Oxygen 

7 

14.00 

8.00 

b 

b 

b 

558 

Oxygen 

7 

14.00 

8.00 

b 

b 

b 

558 

Oxygen 

'  6  trials 

7 

14.00 

8.00 

b 

F 

^58 

Oxygen 

7 

14.00 

8.00 

b 



558 

Oxygen 

9 

8* 

6.00 

4.00 

b 

b 

b 

427 

Acetylene 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

b 

b 

F 

391 

Acetylene 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

b 

•  •  •  •  " 

P 

391 

Acetylene 

'  4  trials 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

b 

■   •   •  •   • 

b 

391 

Acetylene 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

•  •   >   •   • 

b 

391 

Acetylene 

10 

7 

8.00 

6.00 

b,v 

b.r 

F,r 

508 

Acetylene  I  «  *  •  i 
.     /,        >  2  trials 
Acetylene 

7 

8.00 

6.00 

•  •   •  •  » 

b 

5()8 

9 

14.00 

14.00 

b 

F 

682 

^'»«"''  }  2  triid. 
Oxygen  ) 

9 

14.00 

14.00 



b 

582 

11 

6 

6.00 

6.00 

b 

6 

b,r 

430 

Oxygen 

6* 

15.00 

6.00 

b 

b 

b 

4S3 

Acetylene 

610 

15.00 

6.00 

b 

b 

b 

4H3 

Acetylene 

12 

8 

4.50 

4.50 

b 

b 

370 

Acetylene 

9 

5.50 

5.50 

b 

335 

Aceytlene 

13 

10 »» 

21.00 

1.00 

F 

F 

F 

323 

Oxj-gen 

12 

25.00 

1.00 

F 

F 

F 

343 

""^  '='"'  \  2  trial. 
Oxygen  ) 

12 

25.00 

1.00 

F 

F 

F 

3t3 

14 

8»» 

8.00 

8.00 

b 

b 

b 

333 

Acetylene 

12 »« 

12  00 

12.00 

b 



4S.> 

Aretyleni 

B 

(For  notes  to  Table  3  see  following  page) 
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Notes  to  Table  3 
F  =  fla-shhack. 

FOO  =  flashback  in  oxypon  obsorvation  tube. 
F AO  =  flashback  in  acetylene  observation  tulx;. 
6  =  backfire, 
r  =  trouble  in  rclightinK. 
V  —  flame  blew  away  and  valve  had  to  be  readjusted. 

J  Smaller-size  tips  were  used  for  welding  |-in.  metal  an<l  lar^jer-size  for  J-in.  metal. 

'  Column  numbers. 

'  Small  explosions  denoting  attempt  at  backfire  in  tests  on  brick  and  wood. 

« Two  backfires  in  6  trials  on  cold  steel. 

»  Too  hot  to  hold  after  tost  on  wood. 

•  Head  quite  hot. 

^  Half  of  handle  too  hot  to  hold  after  tost  on  woofl. 

'  Tendency  to  flash  back  not  sustained  with  brick  and  woo<l. 

•  Monel  metal  tip. 
' "  Copper  tip. 

1 '  Torch  head  ver>'  hot. 

1  *  No  backflash  after  l)rick  was  warm. 

*'  Tendency  to  backfire  with  wood  an<l  brick. 

operation  within   limits,   increasos  with  the  vc^locity  of  oxit  of  the 
oxygon  cutting  jet. 

e  With  equal  acetyhnie  consiim])tion,  increasing  the  vt^locity 
of  exit  of  the  oxygen  jet  and  at  tlu^  saints  time  the  oxygen  consump- 
tion does  not  necessarily  increase  the  speed  of  cutting  in  commensu- 
rate ratio,  and  may  even  t(nul  toward  increased  cost  of  operation. 
It  seems  apparent  that  there  is  an  economical  limit  to  such  increas(\s 
and  that  with  too  high  a  velocity  an  incTcased  oxygen  volume  may 
be  wasted.  This  indicates  that  for  anv  thickness  of  metal  there  is 
a  limiting  velocity  at  which  com])lete  utilization  of  the  oxygen  takes 
place  and  a  limiting  value  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to 
produce  the  cut. 

63  As  indicated  abovc^,  there  is  a  great  d(*al  of  dilTertMice  be- 
tween the  characteristics  of  l)lo\vpi])(^s  of  different  designs.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  noticeable  diff(M*ences  is  the  fact  that  no 
make  is  equally  proficient  and  economical  for  all  thicknesses  of 
metal.  Of  the  six  most  (H'onomical  cutting  blo\\'i)i])es  on  ^-in.  ma- 
terial, two  failed  to  cut  10-in.  matt^rial  and  the  remainder  stand 
almost  in  the  inverse  order  of  rating.  Furtlicr,  two  of  the  most 
uneconomical  blowpipes  on  2-iu.  inat(M-ial  iut  two  of  the  most  econom- 
ical on  the  hea\y  or  10-in.  cutting.  It  is  interesting  to  n()t(i  that  this 
reversal  of  performance  in  gcnci-al  s(^erns  to  be  ])roi!;r(^ssive  witli  the 
variation  in  thickness  of  mental  cut.    (See  Tnble  2  and  Figs.  12  to  15.) 

64  The  reason  for  nn'tM-sal  of  ix'rforinance,  u])nn  examination 
of  the  data  available,  seems  to  lu^  ([uitf^  clearly  in(li('at<Ml.  The 
average  design  of  blow})ii)(^  is  operatefl  with  the  oxygtMi  jet  issuing 
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from  the  tip  at  too  great  a  velocity.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  most 
efficient  blowpipes  are  those  operating  at  the  lower  velocities  for  the 
metal  of  various  thicknesses.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  divergence 
from  this  fact,  it  will  be  further  noted  that  those  blowpipes  seem- 
ing in  performance  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  above  statement  are 
those  using  an  excessive  amount  of  acetylene. 

65    A  portion  of  the  data  of  Table  2  plotted  to  show  the  rela- 

TABLE  4    SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  FOR  FLASHBACKS,  SEVERE  CONDmON 

BuRBAU  OF  Standards  iNYKsnaATiON,  Ti»t  4 


Flashback  caused, 

Conditions  prevailing  after  flashback 

in  minutes 

Torch 

First 

Second 

First  trial 

Second  trial 

No. 

trial 

trial 

(!)» 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1 

1.60 

1.96 

Tip  loose 

Tip  loose 

2 

0.75 

1.13 

Slight  leak  at  tip 

3 

0.43 

0.76 

Tip  leaks  in  head  when 
hot.      No   leak   when 
cold 

Same  as  in  first  trial 

4 

0.40 

0.38 

5 

0.50 

0.50 

Slight  leak  in  tip 

6 

0.53 

0.90 

Had  to  be  cooled  before 
relighting 

Tip  leaked  at  head 

7 

0.86 

0.72 

Leak  in  top  of  tip,  tip 
loose 

Flashed  back  and  relit,  leaking 
around  tip,  which  was  loose 

8 

0.68 

0.65 

Tip  leaked  at  joint 

0 

0.80 

0.68 

10 

0.33 

0.42 

Small  leak  in  bottom  section  of 
tip 

11 

0.80 

0.92 

Monel  metal  tip 

llj 

0.38 

0.58 

Copper   tip,   tip   leaked 
around  end 

12 

0.87 

0.68 

13 

1.07 

0.86 

14 

0.78 

0.90 

Handle  too  hot  to  hold 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  colimin  numbers. 

tion  between  area  of  metal  cut  per  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  consumed 
for  the  various  thicknesses  is  of  further  interest,  as  it  suggests  that 
none  of  the  blowpipes  submitted  to  test  is  as  economical  in  cutting 
2-in.,  and  possibly  10-in.,  metal  as  might  be  expected. 

66  The  law  governing  the  relation  between  the  area  of  metal 
cut  per  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  consumed  for  various  thicknesses  has 
not  been  determined  during  this  investigation.    The  data  indicate  that 
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very  probably  a  straight-line  relation  exists,  in  which  case  the  tests 
would  show  further  that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  thickness 
(about  12  in.)  which  can  be  cut  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 

67    On  the  basis  of  the  straight-line  relation  it  is  very  evident 


TABLE  5      SUMMARY   OF   TESTS   FOR  GAS   RATIOS 
Bureau  of  Standards  Ii^tvestioation 


Torch 
No. 

(1)» 


lo 
(2) 


16 
(3) 


1 

1.13 

1.16 

(1.11)' 

(1 . 15) 

2 

1.12 

1.07 

(1.11) 

(1.00) 

3 

1.21 

1.26 

(1.18) 

(1.23) 

4 

1.13 

1.09 

(1.13) 

(1.09) 

5 

1.07 

1.05 

(1.05) 

(1.04) 

6 

1.10 

1.11 

(1  - 10) 

(1.11) 

7 

1.07 

1.05 

(1.04) 

(1.03) 

8 

1.13 

1.12 

(1.12) 

(1.12) 

0 

1.15 

1.18 

(1.18) 

(1.24) 

10 

1.12 

1.15 

(1.11) 

(1.13) 

11 

1.19 

1.20 

(1.19) 

(1.21) 

12 

1.21 

1.21 

(1.17) 

(1.20) 

13 

1.02 

1.13 

(1.04) 

(1.12) 

14 

1.07 

1.09 

(1.06) 

(l.OS) 

(4) 


1.14 
(1.14) 

1.08 
(1.00) 

1.13 
(1.19) 

1.41 
(1.10) 

1.03 
(1.13) 

1.14 

(1 .  l.'S) 

1.03 
(1.02) 

1.18 
(1.10) 

1.19 
(1.17) 

1.19 
(1.06) 

1.26 
(1.23) 

1.13 
(1.11) 

1.09 
(l.OU) 

1.08 
(1.07) 


Test  Number 


5al 


(0) 


1.19 

(1.18) 

1.04 
(1.04) 

1  10 
(1.07) 

1.14 
(1.15) 

1.02 
(1.02) 

1.12 
(1.12) 

1  04 
(1.01) 

1.27 
(1.2S) 

1.14 
(1.14) 

1.10 
(1.00) 

1.27 
(1.28) 

1.02 
(1.01) 

1.09 
(1.08) 

l.OS 
(1.08) 


3b 


(5) 


1  08 
(1.01) 

1.06 
(1.04) 

1  07 
(1.09) 

1.29 
(1   10) 

1  04 
(1.10) 

1.17 
(1.16) 

1.07 
(1.03) 

1  43 
(1.3S) 

1.14 
(1.1.5) 

1  (H 

(1  o.->) 

1.09 

(l.OS) 

1   ()4 

(1.02) 
1,07 

(1.00) 
1 .  10 

(1.10) 


With  uratinRS 


5a  1 
(7) 


1.01 

1.05) 

1.04 

1 .  02) 

1.01 

1.01) 


1  01 

1.01) 
1.00 
1 .  03) 
1   05 
1.01) 
1  05 
1.03) 
1  43 
1.39) 
1.03 

0  0S9) 
1.21 
1.19) 

1 .  02 
O.OOS) 

1  ()2 
l.OU 
0.UM9 
0.092) 


^^b 


o 

(8) 


1.01 
(0.981) 

0.992 
(0.990) 

1.04 
(1.09) 


0 .  999 

(1.03) 

1.08 
(1.07) 

1,02 
(0 .  99  i) 

1.01 
(0 .  080) 

1  19 
(1 .  15) 

1  01 
(0  092) 

1 .  04 
(1.05) 

1.02 
(0.979) 

1.00 
(1.00) 

0 ,  05(» 
(0  904) 


*  Numbers  (1)  to  (8)  across  page  are  colunm  numl).T,s. 
'Values  in  parentheses  are  computed  from  Howmcter  data. 

that  none  of  the  blowi^ipes  tc^sted  was  cuttiiiii;  2-in.  iuMt(M-ial  eco- 
nomically. It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  this  non-ecoriomy  of 
operation  is  probably  due  to  two  thiu,ii;s:  Fir.st,  the  uso  of  an  ox\  u(mi 
cutting  jet  issuing  at  too  grc^at  a  velocity.  If  a  velocity  of  2200  ft. 
per  sec.  is  sufficient  for  cutting  G-in.  matiM-ial,  it  would  ai)i)car  that 
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TABLE  6     SUMMARY  OP  RESULTS  OF  TENSILE  AND  BEND  TESTS 

OP  OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDS 

BuBKAU  OF  Standabos  Inysstiqation,  Tests  la,  16,  le.  Id,  2 


Test  Number 


la 


lb 


Ic 


Id 


Torch 
No. 


(1)' 


Ult. 

In- 

Ult. 

In- 

Ult. 

In- 

Ult. 

In- 

Ult. 

T.  8., » 

eluded 

T.S., 

cluded 

T.S., 

cluded 

T.  S., 

cluded 

T.  S.. 

1000  1b. 

angle 

1000  lb. 

angle 

1000  1b. 

angle 

1000  lb. 

angle 

10001b. 

per 

of 

per 

of 

per 

of 

per 

of 

per 

sq.  in. 

bend*, 
deg. 

sq.  in. 

bend, 
deg. 

sq.  in. 

bend, 
deg. 

sq.  in. 

bend, 
deg. 

sq.  in. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

C7) 

(8) 

(9) 

10) 

In- 
cluded 
angle 

of 
bend, 

deg. 

(11) 


1 

39.3 

116 

44.4 

115 

33.1 

44 

42.1 

77 

43.6 

44.9 

121 

47.4 

95 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

2 

41.2 

29 

39.4 

39 

41.2 

67 

45.8 

58 

43.7 

44.1 

56 

43.9 

67 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

31.9 

50 

27.9 

28 

43.0  « 

94* 

35.3 

37 

33.2 

32.1 

36 

35.9 

20 

38.9* 

62  » 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

36.2 

62 

41.4 

95 

40.6 

61 

39.0 

107 

53.5 

43.0 

41 

36.7 

73 

5 

43.0 

72 

31.1 

63 

43.6 

34 

32.1 

18 

33.0 

46.3 

25 

37.7 

63 

42.9* 

42  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

40.6 
43.7 

72 
69 

45.8 
42.3 

59 
65 

34.4 

16 

44.3 

56 

48.6 

7 

44.2 

33 

37.3 

56 

36.1 

73 

36.3 

53 

48.2 

46.0 

77 

40.8 

65 

8 

43.4 

43 

39.8 

64 

32.9 

20 

39.5 

80 

41.4 

43.8 

70 

42.6 

60 

9 

34.9 

38 

42.0 

67 

44.1 

71 

44.9 

46.5 

62 

45.2 

39 

10 

41.9 
43.1 

54 

59 

35.1 
39.6 

26 
51 

47.7* 

89  « 

45.6 

72 

39.4 

11 

43.8 

54 

38.7 

66 

37.9 

36 

38.4 

96 

45.1 

27.0 

51 

29.2 

57 

32.8 

38 

12 

40.4 
40.2 

i3 
32 

39.0 
39.5 

54 
56 

42.3 

60 

49.4 

94 

45.8 

13 

39.3 

51 

31.0 

83 

40.1 

61 

34.4 

82 

48.3 

52.1 

61 

41.6 

24 

14 

40.4 
41.0 

63 
49 

45.6 
46.5 

107 
66 

39.4 

52 

42.4 

65 

38.1 

Average: 

1st  plate 

^0.4 

57 

38.0 

64 

38.6 

49 

40.6 

69 

43.3 

2d  plate 

42.4 

58 

40.6 

57 

32.8 

38 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gen.  Avg.  • 

41.4 

67 

39.3 

60 

35.7 

44 

40.6 

69 

43.3 

51 
69 

I  •  •  •  « 

30 

I  •  •  •  • 

117 

>  •  •  •  • 

52 
44 

49 

I  •  •  •  • 

74 

I  •  •  •  i 

57 

I  •  •  •  « 

23 
39 
62 
58 

•  •  •  « 

38 

54 

54 


Average  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  all  welded  }-in.  plates 39.2  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Average  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  unwelded  }-in.  plates 54 .9  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Efficiency  of  welds  in  f-ii^*  plato 71.4  per  cent. 

Tests  la  to  Id,  inclusive,  were  welds  made  with  Hn.  plates;  Test  2  with  J-in.  plate. 


(For  notes  to  Table  6  see  following  page) 
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Notes  to  Table  6 

»  Ultimate  tensile  strength  in  thousands  of  pounds  per  square  inch. 

'  Included  angle  of  bend,  cold-bend  test.     Bottom  of  V  in  compression.     Pin  diameter 
equal  to  thickness  of  metal.    Included  angle  for  unwolded  plate  ■=  180  deg. 

•  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  column  numbers. 

•  Weld  made  at  —  50  per  cent  pressure  instead  of  at  -f-  50  per  cent  pressure. 

•  Weld  made  at  normal  pressure  instead  of  at  -f-  50  per  cent  pressure. 

•  Welds  referred  to  in  *  and  ^  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

a  velocity  of  1800  ft.  per  sec.  is  excessive  for  2-in.  material.  Secondly, 
in  the  blowpipes  tested  the  preheating  flames  in  most  cases  were 
too  large  for  the  work  required.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  instances 
there  was  practically  very  little  difference  between  the  size  of  the 
preheating  flame  used  for  the  2-in.  plate  and  that  used  for  the  6-in. 
material.  For  the  thinner  material  the  large-sized  preheating  flame 
would  tend  toward  non-economy  in  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
preheat  a  relatively  large  surface  with  the  resulting  tendency  for 
the  oxygen  to  oxidize  the  entire  body  of  metal  thus  preheated,  giv- 
ing probably  a  wider  kerf  than  necessary  and  thus  using  the  oxygen 
supply  non-advantageously.  This  conclusion  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact  that  in  cutting  2-in.  material  practically  none  of 
the  slags  showed  metallic  characteristics,  but  was  on  the  other  hand 
fully  oxidized  metal. 

68  A  further  study  of  the  data  indicated  also  that  possibly 
the  maximum  economy  has  not  been  fully  secured  for  the  10-in. 
material.  The  cuts  for  this  thickness  also  indicate  that  the  maximum 
limit  for  economical  cutting  was  being  approached,  as  shown  by 
Figs.  18  to  20.  As  an  interesting  side  light  on  this,  Fig.  22  shows  an 
attempted  cut  for  maximum  thickness  made  with  the  blow])ipe  that 
exhibited  maximum  efficiency  in  heavy  cutting.  The  cut  penetrated 
about  12  in.  into  a  16-in.  block,  the  bottom  of  tlK^  cut  being  prac- 
tically at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  cut. 

69  This  immediately  brings  up  the  question  as  to  why  the 
limit  of  depth  of  cut  for  an  oxy-acetylene  bloA\i)ipe  should 
apparently  be  about  12  in.  It  has  Ixhmi  known  that  in  heavy  cutting 
the  cleaner  cuts  and  gr(\it(^r  dej^tlis  were  secured  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow^^ipe  (see  Fig.  21).  The  reason  generally  given  for 
this  difference  is  that  the  oxy-hy(lrog(^n  pn^heating  flame  is  lougi^r 
and  therefore  secures  better  prelieat  peueti-ation  within  the  cut. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  a  possibly  more  probable  explanation 
of  the  difference  lies  in  the  rc^sultinu;  ])ro(lu('ts  of  combustion  and 
that  this  is  also  a  possible  ex])Ianation  of  the  limitation  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  blowpipe  in  heavy  cutting.    Besides  the  iron  oxide,  water 
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vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  during  the  cutting  process. 
With  the  use  of  acetylene  instead  of  hydrogen  a  greater  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  formed.  This  gas  sinking  to,  and  being  par- 
tially trapped  in,  the  lower  portion  of  a  cut  and  being  a  non-supporter 
of  combustion,  causes  a  slackening  of  the  oxidation  process  and  in 
deep  cuts  it  may  be  present  in  sufficient  volume  to  actually  arrest 
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the  oxidation  process.  This  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  verified 
by  the  experience  that  in  deep  cutting  a  large  increase  in  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  issuing  cutting  jet  produced  by  increasing  the  pressure 
at  which  the  gas  is  used  will  often  secure  a  cut  where  the  blowpipe 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  enabled  to  do  so.  The  increased 
pressure  and  resulting  energy  insure  that  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  blown  out  of  the  way.  Under  such  conditions  increased 
depths  of  cuts  may  be  secured  but  not  necessarily  economically. 
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70  Unfortunately  these  questions  have  not  been  definitely 
settled  by  these  tests  and  the  above  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  indications  and  suggestions  for  furtlier  work  toward 
securing  increased  economy  in  cutting. 

71  In  questions  of  economy  of  operation  the  volume  of  gas 
used  plays  an  important  part.  Where  an  excessive  amount  of  acety- 
lene is  used,  acetylene  being  the  more  expensive  gas,  the  economy 
of  operation  is  affected  adversely.  This  question  of  acetylene  con- 
sumption is  one  that  would  seem  to  deserve  attention.  The  size  of 
the  preheating  flame  is  a  direct  index  of  the  acetylene  consumption. 
As  indicated  above,  in  a  great  many  of  the  blowpipes  tested  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  acetylene  pressure  under  that  specified 
by  the  manufacturer  (thereby  reducing  the  size  of  the  fiame  or  acety- 
lene consumption)  in  order  to  secure  the  flame  size  that  did  not  melt 
too  much  of  the  top  edge  of  the  cut  and  reunite  the  pieces  cut  apart 
by  the  flow  of  this  molten  metal  l)ack  into  the  kerf.  In  some  in- 
stances with  the  specified  preheating  flame  the  pieces  W(»re  prac- 
tically welded  together  again  along  the  top  edge,  and  in  others  the 
top  edge  was  badly  beveled. 

72  Neither  of  the  above  conditions,  developed  by  excessive- 
sized  preheating  flames,  is  desirable.  Even  though  not  weliled 
together,  a  badly  beaded  top  edge  (Fig.  17//)  or  a  badly  l)evele(l  to]) 
edge  would  increase  the  cost  of  following  manufacturing  operations 
in  most  cases.  The  feeling  of  the  blo\\^)i])e  manufacturers  on  this 
matter  seems  to  be  that  they  must  have  excessive  ])reheating  flames 
to  take  care  of  heavy  scale,  slag,  etc.,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  cutting, 
especially  at  the  start  of  a  cutting  o])eration.  The  (experience  of  this 
investigation  as  developed  on  cutting  doc^s  not  indicate  that  a  cut 
can  be  started  any  quicker  with  an  excessive  flanK^  than  with  one 
of  prop)er  size.  In  cases  where  slag  or  lu^avy  scale  are  met  with  it 
is  doubted  whether  burning  slag  and  scale  off  at  an  oxygi^n  cost  of 
$1.50  to  $10.00  an  hour  (according  to  thickness  of  niat(Mial  cut)  can 
economically  compete  with  unskilled  hand  lal)or  (chisel  and  hammer) 
at  75  cents  per  hour. 

73  The  quality  of  cut  secured  is  quite  im])ortant.  Figs.  16 
and  17  are  included  to  show  what  may  be  (\x])ect(Hl  from  a  pro])(^ily 
operating  cutting  blowi^ipe.  Figs.  18  to  20,  of  att<MU])ted  cuts  on 
10-in.  material,  in  this  case  armor  plate,  sp(\ik  for  themselves  and 
they  may  well  be  taken  to  indicate  tluit  none*  of  the  l)loui>ip»vs  teste(l 
is  suitable  for  working  to  close  limits  on  cuts  of  such  depths.  Vi)v 
comparison  an  oxy-hydrogen  cut  on  the  sann^  block  is  sliuwn  in 
Fig.  21. 
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Fios.  16  AND  17    Cuts  fkok  Propehlt  Operating  Blowpipes 
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76  In  the  use  of  the  oxy-aoetylene  cutting  blowpipe  with 
especial  reference  to  manufacturii^  operations  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  effect  the  cutting  action  has  upon  the  metal  body, 

77  Macroscopic  examination  of  sections  through  cuts  J-in.,  2-in. 
and  6-in.  metal,  Fig.  23,  show  the  depth  to  which  the  metal  has  been 
affected  by  the  cutting  process.  Microscopic  examination  of  theae 
sections  indicated  that  possibly  the  affected  layer  had  been  carbonized. 
To  detennine  this,  a  section  of  the  affected  layer  and  of  the  interior 
portion  of  the  specimen  C,  Fig.  23,  were  annealed  and  reexamined. 
The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  24. 


Fio.  19     Attempted  Cuts  on  10-in.  Material 

78  From  this  study  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  layer  of  the  steel  directly  after  cuttii^  with  the  oxy- 
acetylene  flame  is  due  to  the  chilling  action  of  the  large  mass  of  un- 
heatod  metal  upon  the  hot  surface  after  the  flame  has  been  removed. 
Such  an  effect  would,  of  course,  be  more  noticeable  in  a  steel  of 
higher  carbon  content  than  in  one  which  is  lower  in  this  element. 
This  of  course  accounts  for  the  hard  surface  metal  that  is  frequently 
encountered  in  working  up  metal  cut  with  the  oxj'-acetylene  blowpipe. 

79  The  Welding  Blowpipe.  It  is  universally  accepted  that  out- 
side of  the  meclianical  features  of  design  that  affect  weight,  balance 
and  convenience  of  operation,  the  prime  essentials  of  a  strictly  satis- 
factory piece  of  apparatus  are: 


Fio.  20     ATTKMn 
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a    Safety  under  all  operatiog  conditions 

b    Freedom  from  the  so-called  phenomenon  of  "flashback" 
or  sustained  backfire 

c  The  quality  of  maintaining  under  all  operatii^  conditions 
a  welding  6ame  that  is  neither  oxidizing  nor  carbonizing, 
one  technically  known  as  a  "neutral  flame,"  which  in 
the  process  of  combustion  consumes,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  acetylene;  that  is, 
maintains  as  nearly  as  possible  the  theoretical  gas-volume 
ratio  of  unity. 
JO    The  tests  of  this  investigation  were  decided  upon  with  the 
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idea  of  furnishing  data  that  would  enable  blowpipes  to  be  compared 

with  respect  to  these  essentials. 

81  A  study  of  the  data  obtained  at  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
scribed tests  showed  so  many  apparent  inconsistencies  that  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  governing  factor  that  was  not  understood, 
and  that  was,  so  far  as  test  data  were  available,  not  in  evidence. 
Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  particular  attention  had  been  given  to 
insure  identical  working  conditions  and  gaa-pressure  control,  and 
that  especial  care  was  taken  to  secure  exceedingly  competent  and 
unbiased  operators,  the  results  obtained  from  the  welding  teste 
seemed  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Gas  ratios  obtained  during  actual 
welding  operations  were  extremely  high.  Those  obtained  when  the 
blowpipe  was  burning  freely  in  air  were  also  higher  than  was  to  be 
expected.     In  tests  for  flashbacks  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference 
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in  the  case  with  wliich  thoy  coiikl  Ixt  dcv^-lopcd  in  liioniiiiKS  of 
difforent  nianufiLcturn,  but  titers  ai)iH>ar(il  to  I)c  no  rrifenon  that 
would  enable  one  to  say  just  why  such  phenmiiena  could  be  caused 
more  easily  in  some  piccre  of  a]i]iar:itus  tl'fiii  in  othci-w,  or  why  with 
some  pieces  of  apparatus  flasltbarks  could  lie  produced  at  times 
quite  readily  and  at  other  times  witit  difficulty.  Finally  the  general 
quality  of  the  woids  pwhici'il  during  lest,  ;tllhmiji;h  executed  with 
the  greatest  care  and  shown  by  tensile  trusts  to  iie  of  a  higher  strength 
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thjin  is  generally  securc<l  in  most  welding  shops,  w;is  f;ir  from  s;ilis- 
factory. 

82  It  was  evideiit  that  further  infuniialii.n  w;is  essential  if 
a  satisfactory  analysis  i)f  \veldirig-lil(i\v|ii|)e  iir'ri'orniaiiee  was  tii  lnt 
made.  The  greatest  discreparu-y  from  wliat  wa^i  I'xpei'led  aiipeared 
to  be  in  tliehigh  gas  ratios  tiblaiued  and  tin-  lirst  ;U1emii|.  to  ;uis\ver 
the  problem  was  niadt;  by  a  Htudy  of  gas-ralio  iilieiiomeua.  This 
seemed  particularly  desirable  as  it  has  been  very  lirriily  held  bv 
almost  all  authorities  that  good  wel<liiig  eantiot  bi'  done  with  blow- 
pipes liaving  a  higii  gas  lalio. 

83  An  extensive  series  of  su|.nleiii,.iilar\-   L;as-rali.>   le-^is  hvis 
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accordingly  carried  out.  As  a  result  of  these  teats  a  phenomenon 
of  exceeding  interest  was  developed,  and  gas  ratios  approachii^  very 
nearly  the  theoretical  value  obtained.  The  value  of  these  tests  will 
be  considered  later  under  the  subject  of  gas  ratio.  The  results 
obtained  accounted  partly  for  the  quality  of  the  welding  work  se- 
cured. In  some  reapecta  though  they  added  increased  confusion  by 
lack  of  consistency. 

84    In  further  study  of  the  data  secured  by  the  prescribed  teats, 
it  was  noticed  that  blowpipes  that  seemed  especially  susceptible  to 
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fiashback  were  those  in  which  the  oxygen  was  delivered  to  the  blow- 
pipe at  a  pressure  very  much  in  excess  of  that  at  which  the  acetylene 
was  delivered.  It  was  further  noticed  that  even  among  such  blow- 
pipes inconsistencies  appeared.  Cnticat  examination  of  tip  design 
in  these  blowpipes  su^ested  a  possible  explanation.  On  thia 
basis  another  series  of  supplementary  tests  was  made,  from  the 
results  of  which  data  were  secured  that  clearly  explain  the  cause  of 
flashback  phenomena. 

85    The  logical  continuance  of  the  theory  evolved  for  flash- 
back leads  directly  to  the  question  of  safety  in  operation  and  correct 
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gas  ratio  and  will  explain,  in  large  part,  the  reason  for  so  large  a 
proportion  of  oxy-acetylene  welds  being  of  inferior  grade. 

86  The  essential  qualifications  for  a  satisfactory  welding  blow- 
pipe as  enumerated  above  are  therefore  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  conditions  governing  flashback.  It  seems  desirable,  then, 
to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  tests  of  the 
investigation  by  the  critical  analysis  of  the  conditions  conducive  to 
the  development  of  flashbacks  in  welding  blo\vi:)ipes. 

87  Before  taking  up  this  discussion  it  will  be  of  value  to  define 
the  term  "flashback^'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  '^sustained  back- 
fire." It  was  very  evident  throughout  the  investigational  tests  that 
the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  were  not  in  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  flashback.  To  some  the  terms  *^ flashback^' 
and  "backfiring"  were  synonymous,  others  distinguished  between 
the  blowpipe  action  representing  these  terms,  and  at  least  one  other 
manufacturer  attempted  to  distinguish  blowpipe  behavior  by  in- 
corporating a  term  '^preignition."  Tlierc  is  therefore  an  apparent 
confusion  of  ideas. 

88  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  the  following  definitions 
have  been  accepted  as  representative  of  blowpipe  behavior  under 
certain  operating  conditions: 

(a)  Backfire  or  Preigniiion,  jMomontary^  retrogression  of  the 
blowpipe  flame  into  the  blowpipe  tip  which  may  relight 
immediately  upon  withdrawing  the  l)Iowi)ipe  away  from 
the  test  piece  or  necessitate  the  reignition  of  the  gases 
by  means  of  a  lighter.  In  tliis  latter  condition  the  flame 
will  ignite  properl}^  without  manipulation  of  the  blow|:)ipe- 
handle  valves. 

(6)  Flashback  or  Sustained  Backfire.  The  retrogression  of  the 
burning  flame  back  into  the  mixing  chamber  accompanied 
by  the  well-known  marked  hissing  or  scjuealing  sound 
and  the  characteristic  smoky,  sluu'i)-pointed  flame  of 
small  volume  necessitating  tlie  immediate  cutting  olY  of 
the  gas  supply  by  means  of  the  blow])ip(^handle  valves 
to  prevent  S(^vere  heating  and  ])()ssil)l(^  destruction  of 
the  blowpii)e  head,  and  g(nierally  nec(»ssitating  cooling 
the  head  before  the  ])lo\vpip(^  can  Ix^  n^'gnitf^l. 

89  The  desirability  of  si^-uring  a  non-flashback  l)lo\\^:>ipe  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  due  to  its  friMMlom  from  incouvcMii- 
ence  and  loss  of  time  during  welding  opfM-atious  and  to  its  safety. 
Probably  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  iK)iso  of  an  operator 
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and  his  desire  to  perform  excellent  work  than  an  instrument  that 
is  constantly  giving  trouble.  But  the  principal  detriment  in  a  blow- 
pipe that  flashes  back,  other  than  that  of  loss  of  time  during  weld- 
ing operations,  is  in  the  possibility  that  a  flashback  may  propagate 
itself  back  into  the  gas  lines  and  in  so  doing  possibly  become  re- 
sponsible for  a  violent  explosion  with  its  accompanying  dangers. 

90  Blowpipe  designers  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
money  to  the  problem  of  minimizing  or  possibly  obviating  this  latter 
danger  and  have  devised  a  number  of  blowpipe  designs  that  were 
expected  to  eliminate  flashbacks.  A  study  of  a  number  of  letters 
patent  indicates  quite  clearly  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  theories 
concerning  the  cause  of  flashbacks  as  there  are  patented  designs. 
Necessarily  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  attempts 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  more  recently  designed  blowpipes  lay  claim  to  being 
safe  and  non-flashback,  still,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  none  of 
those  submitted  to  the  tests  of  this  investigation  have  proved  free 
from  flashback  imder  ordinary  flashback-test  procedure;  nor  may 
a  great  many  of  them  be  considered  entirely  safe  pieces  of  apparatus. 
The  fact  is  that  the  theory  back  of  the  causes  of  flashback  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  fully  comprehended  and  therefore  naturally 
not  correctly  applied.  Neither  do  any  of  the  treatises  or  published 
articles  dealing  with  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  design  or  the  autogen- 
ous welding  process  give  any  statements  that*  indicate  that  flashback 
phenomena  have  been  understood.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  be  offered,  especially,  as  indicated  above, 
as  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  sound  welds. 
The  explanation  offered  is  based  on  some  very  old  principles. 

91  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  course  of  the  researches  that  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety  lamp,  among  other  things 
showed  that  there  were  certain  governing  principles  relative  to  the 
inflammability  of  gaseous  mixtures.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  relation  between  the  richness  of  the  gaseous  mixture  and  the  rate 
of  propagation  of  flame  through  it,  and  that  such  gaseous  mixtures 
could  either  be  enriched  to  the  point  where  they  ceased  to  be  inflamma- 
ble, or  that  they  could  be  diluted  to  the  point  where  they  would  cease 
to  be  inflammable.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  points  where  inflam- 
mability ceased  were  very  sharply  defined,  but  that  the  limits  could 
be  increased  by  increased  temperature  or  pressure;  and  in  fact  that 
at  these  "critical  proportion  mixtures,"  at  dilution  and  concentra- 
tion, a  very  slight  temperature  rise  will  produce  an  inflammable 
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mixture.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  maximum  velocity  of  flame 
propagation  occurred  with  the  gaseous  mixture  so  proportioned 
that,  at  the  completion  of  the  combustion  process,  stable  compounds 
were  formed.  Finally  it  was  shown  that  if  a  gaseous  mixture  is 
ejected  through  a  tube  into  the  air  at  a  velocity  greater  tlian  the 
velocity  of  flame  propagation  for  that  mixture,  the  mixture  may  be 
ignited  and  will  burn  at  the  exit  opening  of  the  tube  without  striking 
back  into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  These  fundamental  principles 
were  later  proved  to  be  correct  in  every  particular  by  Bunsen,  and 
since  then  by  a  great  number  of  other  investigators. 

92  The  chemistry  of  the  combustion  process  of  a  gaseous 
acetylene-oxygen  mixture  shows  that  the  complete  oxidization  of 
one  volume  of  acetylene  requires  two  and  one-half  volumes  of  oxygen. 
Experience  with  the  design  and  operation  of  oxy-acetylene  blow- 
pipes has  demonstrated  the  fact,  however,  that  in  reality  it  is  only 
necessary  to  project,  with  the  blowj^ipe,  eciual  volumes  of  oxj^gen 
and  acetylene,  chemistry  showing  that  it  is  a  two-i)hased  process, 
the  second  phase  of  which  can  be  com])leted  by  tlu;  absorption  of  the 
remaining  required  oxygjn  from  the  atmosplierc  surrounding  the 
flame. 

93  The  above  shows  that  the  design  of  the  oxy-acetylem^  weld- 
ing blowpipe  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  (Kjual  volumes  of  acetylene 
and  oxygen  are  to  be  mixed  and  ejected  through  the  tu]>e  of  the  weld- 
ing blowpipe  tip  at  a  velocity  at  least  equal  to  or  in  exccvss  of  the 
velocity  of  flame  propagation  for  that  mixture.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  flame  will  burn  steadily  and  freely  at  the  exit  end  of  the 
tube,  gathering  enough  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  air  to  complete 
the  oxidization  of  the  compoui^nts  of  the  acetylene  gas. 

94  A  long  experience  has  seemed  to  show,  nevertheless,  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
maintain  always  the  flame  at  tlie  tube  or  ti])  (muI.  It  was  found  that 
if  a  blowpipe  tip  is  brought  too  nc^ar  tlie  surfaces  of  tlie  weld,  is  acci- 
dentally dipped  into  the  molten  metal  of  the  weld,  has  the  aperture 
partly  blocked  by  flying  slag  or  is  badly  ovcrlu'at(Hl,  the  flame  will 
snap  back  into  the  tube,  causing  a  so-called  backfire,  and  may  even 
propagate  itself  still  further  Ijackward  until  it  burns  at  the  mixing 
chamber,  thus  causing  what  is  known  as  tlie  ilasUback  ])henoni(n)on. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  detrimental  i)luMionienon  could  be  so 
readily  produced  that  so  much  (Miergy  and  nionc}'  iiave  Ihm'U  expendt'd 
in  the  attempt  to  eluninate  it. 

95  Outside  of  the  flashback  produced  throuu;h  the  severe  over- 
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heating  of  the  head  and  tip  of  a  blowpipe,  it  is  apparent  -that  all 
the  other  causes  mentioned  above  seem  to  depend  for  their  action 
upon  a  partial  or  complete  blockage  of  the  gas  flow.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  any  sort  of  obstruction  that  checks  the  volume  flow 
of  the  gases  also  increases  proportionally  the  velocity  of  exit  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  at  the  tip  end.  Such  being  true,  it  would  seem  that, 
with  the  velocity  of  exit  increased  above  the  velocity  of  flame  propa- 
gation, the  flame  could  not  strike  back  into  the  tube — in  other  words, 
backfire.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  backfires  are  caused,  and  it  is  known 
that  with  some  blowpipes  a  backfire  will  immediately  become  a 
flashback,  while  in  others  it  causes  the  extinguishing  of  the  flame  or, 
if  the  blowpipe  is  withdrawn  from  the  work,  it  will  be  blown  forward 
again  to  the  exit  of  the  tip  or  tube.  Why  should  some  blowpipes  be 
so  much  more  susceptible  to  the  development  of  flashback  than 
others? 

96  The  lack  of  sufficient  velocity  of  exit  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
has  been  accredited  as  the  principal  cause  for  flashback  in  some  of 
the  latest-designed  and  most  successful  non-flashback  blowpipes. 
That  there  is  some  reason  of  far  deeper  sigmificance  than  this  is  evi- 
dent from  a  study  of  Tables  3  and  4.  It  is  true  that  an  obstruction 
to  the  flow  will  cause  flashbacks,  but  such  obstruction  is  in  reality 
only  a  contributing  cause. 

97  Partial  obstruction  of  the  tip  opening  by  slag,  etc.,  or  the 
confinement  of  the  expanding  products  of  combustion  through  bring- 
ing the  tip  end  too  near  to  the  metal  surface,  causes  the  development 
of  a  back  pressure.  This  back  pressure  may  be  readily  observed  by 
watching  a  pressure  gage  as  a  lighted  blowpipe  tip  is  alternately 
brought  in  contact  with  or  removed  from  a  plane  surface. 

98  This  back  pressure  has  a  very  detrimental  effect,  in  that  it 
chokes  off  the  flow  of  the  gas  that  is  admitted  under  the  lower  pres- 
sure. Results  of  tests  in  which  the  amount  of  obstruction  of  the  exit 
opening  was  under  control  show  the  development  of  this  back  pres- 
sure and  the  restriction  of  the  flow  of  the  gas  admitted  imder  lower 
pressure. 

99  If,  then,  the  blowpipe  design  is  such  that  the  back  pressure 
tends  to  check  the  oxygen  supply,  an  increased  richness  (in  acetylene) 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  occurs.  The  gaseous  mixture  in  the  blowpipe 
will  therefore  have  a  lower  flame-propagation  velocity,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increased  richness  is  tending  toward  the  critical-proportion 
mixture  at  concentration.  The  velocity  of  flame  propagation  is 
therefore  decreasing  while  the  velocity  of  exit  has  been  increased 
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by  the  partial  closure  of  the  orifice.  There  is  a  resulting  tendency, 
therefore,  for  the  flame  to  be  maintained  at  the  tip  end.  If  under 
the  same  conditions  the  obstruction  is  sufficiently  severe  the  gaseous 
mixture  within  the  bIo\vpipe  passes  the  critical-proportion  mixture 
at  concentration^  the  mixture  becomes  non-inflammable,  and  the  flame 
is  extinguished.  With  blo^\^)iI)es  furnisliing  the  acetylene  under  a 
higher  pressure,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  tendency  to  produce 
flashbacks  is  minimized,  if  not  entirely  suppressed. 

100  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  blowpipe  design  is  such  that 
the  back  pressure  tends  to  check  the  acetylene  supply,  a  mixture 
leaner  in  acetylene  is  produced.  Such  a  mixture  is  approaching  the 
two  and  a  half  volumes  of  oxygen  to  one  volume  of  acetylene  mix- 
ture at  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lorm 
complete  stable  compounds  as  a  result  of  the  combustion  process. 

101  Th's  will  be  recognized,  in  the  light  of  Davy's  discoveries, 
as  the  mixture  at  which  maximum  velocity  of  flame  propagation 
exists.  A  back  pressure,  then,  that  increases  the  oxygen  content 
above  that  of  the  one-to-one  volume  ratio  fui*nished  in  blow]iipe 
design,  is  producing  a  gaseous  mixture  that  ])oss(^sses  a  higher  flame- 
propagation  velocity  than  tliat  p()ss(\ssed  by  the  one-to-one  mixture. 

102  If  the  increased  exit  velocity  caused  l)v  the  obstruction  to 
the  gas  flow  compares  favorably  with  tlu*  increased  velocity  of  flame 
propagation,  the  ignited  mixture  would  contiruie  to  burn  at  the  tip. 
In  all  blowpipes  of  this  type  which  have  been  examined  this  condi- 
tion is  not  fulfilled,  with  the  result  that  a  flashi)ack  always  occurs. 
As  experimental  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  the 
data  of  Fig.  25  are  presented.  These  were  ol)tained  with  a  blo\\i)ipe 
mounted  so  that  the  amount  of  the  obstruction  to  gas  flow  could  be 
controlled.  When  the  oxygen  content  of  the  gas  mixture  had  been 
increased  to  the  amount  indicated  by  the  diagram,  the  flame  snapped 
back  of  its  own  accord  to  a  true  flash])ack. 

103  Having  snapped  back  to  the  mixing  chamber  the  back 
pressure  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  flow  becoming  normal  again,  the 
flame  burns  there  in  the  volumes  ])ermitte(l  by  the  blowpipe  construc- 
tion, with  insufficient  oxygen  to  cause  complete  oxidization,  and  the 
acetylene  gas  is  broken  up  into  its  com])oneuts,  one  of  wliich  unites 
with  the  available  oxygon  to  form  water  vapor,  heaving  carbon 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  tip  tul)e  and  mixinii:  cliainber.  This 
explains  not  only  the  heavy  carl)on  dej^osit  that  is  always  left  as  tlu^ 
result  of  a  flashback,  but  the  reason  whv  it  is  rehitivelv  so  moist. 

104  It  is  of  course  possible  tliat  if  the  oxygen  cont(^nt  of  the 
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gaseous  mixture  could  be  increased  beyond  the  proportions  for  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  flame  propagation,  that  is,  beyond  the  2J:1  volume 
ratio,  the  velocity  of  flame  propagation  might  be  reduced  sufficiently 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  exit  velocity.  In  the  light  of  the 
above,  however,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  cannot  be  produced — 
nor  would  it  be  desirable,  as  the  flame  would  be  extremely  oxidizing. 
105  At  how  great  a  disadvantage  the  high-pressure  oxygen- 
blowpipe  designs  are  as  compared  with  those  operating  with  acety- 
lene delivered  at  excess  pressure,  is  very  apparent  from  another  con- 
sideration. Eitner  *  has  shown  that  the  lower  inflammable  limit  by 
percentage  volume  of  combustible  gas  in  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 


Ra-he  of  Flow,Cu.Ft.pcrHr. 
Fia.  25     Reduction  of  Flow  Due  to  Back  Pressurk 

air  is  about  3.35  per  cent  and  that  the  upper  limit  is  about  52.3  per 
cent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  a  more  active  gas  such  as  oxygen 
the  lower  limit  will  be  at  least  the  same,  and  possibly  the  upper  limit 
will  be  found  to  be  slightly  raised.  Bearing  in  mind  that  normally 
a  50  per  cent  mixture  is  being  passed  to  the  mixing  chamber,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  critical-proportion  mixture  at  concentration  is 
reached  very  soon,  while  the  critical-proportion  mixture  at  dilution 
is  not  reached  until  almost  the  entire  combustible-gas  supply  has 
been  shut  oflf. 

*   L.  A.  Groth,  Welding  and  Cutting  Materials  by  Aid  of  Gas3S  or  Elec- 
tricity (1909),  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  p.  251. 

See  also  G.  A.  Burrell  and  G.  G.  Oberfell,  The  Explosibilityof  Acetylene, 
Bureau  of  Mines  Technologic  Paper  No.  112,  p.  6  (1915). 
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106  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  an  operator  could 
extinguish  a  flashback  in  a  high-pressure  blowpipe  by  suddenly  in- 
creasing the  oxygen  pressure  or  by  crimping  the  acetylene  supply  line. 
The  reasons  are  now  very  apparent.  In  the  former  case  the  oxygen 
volume  ratio  is  greatly  increased  by  the  accelerated  checking  of  the 
acetylene  supply  until  the  volume  ratio  is  diluted  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum explosive  mixture,  the  flame-propagation  velocity  is  thereby 
reduced  and  at  the  same  time  the  increased  pressure  of  tlie  oxygen 
expels  the  mixture  at  increased  velocity.  The  flame  may  therefore 
b:^  pushed  to  the  outlet  opening  of  the  tip.  In  the  latter  case,  crimp- 
ing the  hose  line,  the  combustible  gas  is  slmt  off  and  the  flame  may 
go  out  from  the  gas  mixture  having  reached  the  critical-proportion 
mixture  at  dilution,  but  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  low  percentage 
mixture  at  which  this  occurs,  it  may  as  well  be  caused  through  the 
entire  combustible  gas  supply  having  becMi  cut  off. 

107  Having  explained  the  conditions  necessary  for,  and  the 
action  of,  flashback  phenomena,  it  is  of  interest  to  determine  why 
some  blowpipes  flash  back  so  much  more  nnidily  than  others  of 
similar  design;  as  for  example  those  in  which  the  oxygen  pres- 
sure is  higher  than  that  of  the  acetylene.  The  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment of  the  condition  for  producing  a  flashback  de])en(ls  entirely  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  back  pressure  is  s(4,  up.  Tliat  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  rate  at  which  the  back  pn^ssun^  is  d(ivelo])ed  was  c^vi- 
vident,  tests  showing  that  those  blowpipes  whicli  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  flashback  from  obstruction  of  gas  flow  wen*  those  in 
^\luch  the  effects  of  tlie  back  pn^ssure  were  dc^veloixnl  most  ra))i(lly. 
A  blowi^ipe  operating  on  th(*  inj(u*tor  i)rinciple  or  oru*  in  which  tlie 
oxygen  pressure  is  very  mucli  in  excess  of  tlie  acetylene  pressure  will 
therefore  be  far  more  susc(*])til)l(»  to  flashback  phenomena. 

108  An  investigation  of  the  actual  j)ressai'es  specifi(Ml  })y  the 
manufacturei's  as  well  as  a  study  of  ceiiain  lett(MS  patent  indicates 
thiit  a  few  of  them  at  least,  in  tlieir  <\\p(M'iin(Mital  work,  have  become 
cognizant  of  the  effect  a  gas  mixture  rare  in  acetylene  has  upon  the 
development  of  a  flashbjick.  To  overcome  th'^shback  troubles  several 
of  the  recent  designs  arc  ])ase(l  upon  furnishini;-  acetxlene  undei-  a 
higher  pressure,  spoken  of  in  the  lett(Ms  patent  as  hii;lier  velocity, 
than  that  used  for  the  (>xvt;en.  liefei-ence  to  Tal)l(s  1  and  .")  >lio\vs 
tliat  flashbacks  can  be  caused  in  a])]'aratus  of  tl'at  t\  pe.  The  (juc^- 
tion  may  rightly  be  asked  as  to  wliy  [la^hl):ick<  can  1 1"  mi  be  drvch^jxMl 
in  such  blowi^ipes. 

109  A   critical   study   of   the   <I('^iun   n\    MowiMpc    ii()->   shows 
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further  that  the  way  in  which  one  stream  of  gas  is  admitted  into 
another  has  a  decided  effect  upon  conditions  resulting  from  the 
development  of  a  back  pressure. 

110  A  back  pressure  caused  by  tube  obstruction  pushes  back 
into  the  tube  in  the  most  direct  line.  (Fig.  26.)  An  acetylene-gas 
passage  entering  the  oxygen  tube  at  right  angles  has  its  gas  flow 
cut  off  very  quickly,  especially  when  the  oxygen  pressure  is  much 
higher  than  the  acetylene  pressure  and  the  point  of  admission  of  the 
oxygen  is,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  tip  designs,  beyond  the  point  of 
admission  of  the  acetylene. 

111  In  this  respect  a  gas  passage  entering  the  oxygen  passage 
at  a  sharper  angle  is  more  advantageous,  but  under  certain  condi- 
tions this  construction  may  not  produce  results  that  are  any  more 
desirable.  If  the  velocity  of  the  oxygen  jet  is  relatively  high  and 
the  acetylene-gas  ports  are  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  tube  of  the  oxygen 
jet,  an  aspirator  or  injector  action  is  developed  relative  to  the  acety- 
lene. The  higher  the  velocity  of  the  oxygen  the  greater  is  the  aspira- 
ting effect  on  the  gas  tube.  This  aspirating  effect  is  in  reality  an  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  acetylene  tube.  If, 
then,  while  operating  under  such  conditions  a  sudden  obstruction  of 
the  exit  passage  occurs  with  its  accompanying  back-pressure  develop- 
ment, the  sudden  release  of  the  aspirating  action  causes  a  collapse 
of  partial  vacuum  and  the  gas-passage  tube  is  therefore  momentarily 
choked  or  at  least  throttled  by  the  infiltration  of  oxygen.  This 
action  instantly  produces  the  leaner  mixture  and  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  a  flashback. 

112  But  there  are  also  two  other  fundamental  physical  laws 
which  apparently  have  not  been  given  proper  consideration  in  the 
designs  of  blowpipes,  and  which  will  probably  account  in  a  far  larger 
measure  for  the  development  of  flashback  conditions.  These  laws 
refer  to: 

a    The  variation  of  velocity  of  a  fluid  in  a  pipe  of  varying 

size 
h    The  diminution  of  pressure  in  a  throat. 

113  The  first  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  mass  discharge 
of  a  fluid  at  all  sections  is  a  constant;  hence  for  a  pipe  of  varying 
size  as  shown,  the  following  condition  holds  when  the  friction  loss 
of  pressure  is  neglected: 

If  a  >  Oi  then  av  <  a\Vi 
where  a  and  ai  =  areas  of  gas  passage 
V  and  Vi  =  velocities  of  gas. 
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1 14  This  indicates  that  at  various  points  along  a  tube  tlie  velo- 
cities of  the  fluid  increase  as  the  section  areas  decrease, 

115  The  second  law  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  neglecting  fric- 
tion and  e<ldy  losses,  at  any  two  sections  of  such  a  tul>c  the  total 
enei^  per  unit  mass  will  be  the  same,  i.e.,  an  increasinl  velocity  pro- 
duces a  decreased  pressiire. 

116  The  relation  for  a  e;i.s  is  given  by  tlie  wiiialioii — 


117     The  decrease  of  pressure  wilh  innviise  of  wAod 
haps  more  clearly  shown  by  the  approximate  formula- 
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which  neglects  the  expansion  of  the  gas. 

118  From  these  two  laws  it  is  evident  that  if  the  area  of  a  tube 
is  contracted  with  the  idea  of  securing  increased  velocity,  the  pressure 
in  the  contracted  area  is  reduced. 

119  Reference  to  Fig.  26  shows  that  in  practically  all  designs 
the  contracted  throat  is  used  in  the  acetylene  passages.  It  will  be 
readily  realized,  then,  that  in  even  those  blowpipes  which  are  sup? 
posed  to  operate  with  acetylene  delivered  at  excess  pressure  there 
exists  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  design  an  inherent  tendency  for 
the  choking  off  of  the  acetylene  supply  and  the  development  of 
the  leaner  flashback  mixture  at  the  very  first  indication  of  back 
pressure. 

120  The  inherent  defects  in  the  present  designs  show  plainly, 
then,  why  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  a  flashback  almost  at  will  in 
the  blowpipes  that  are  designed  on  the  excess-acetylene-pressure 
basis.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  blowpipes  designed 
for  use  with  one  gas  delivered  at  a  higher  pressure  than  that  used 
for  the  other  is  really  free  from  flashback  troubles  caused  by  ob- 
structions to  the  gas  flow. 

121  There  is  another  important  consideration  to  be  discussed 
in  respect  to  blowpipes  using  one  gas  at  higher  pressure,  and  that  is 
their  safety  during  operation. 

122  The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  an  obstruction  to  the 
gas  flow  issuing  from  the  tip  sets  up  a  decided  and  effective  back 
pressure.  If  the  obstruction  continues  for  a  sufficient  interval  of 
time  and  is  severe  enough,  it  is  readily  perceived  that  the  back  pres- 
sure thus  set  up  will  be  sufficient  not  only  to  check  the  flow  Of  the 
gas  admitted  under  the  lower  pressure,  but  also  to  push  it  actually 
back  into  its  supply  tube  and  line.  The  return  of  one  gas  into  the 
supply  Une  of  the  other  instantly  forms  back  of  the  mixing  chamber 
an  explosive  gas  mixture.  Reference  to  the  exceedingly  low  limit  of 
the  critical  mixture  at  dilution  as  indicated  by  Eitner's  investiga- 
tions shows  how  rapidly  a  dangerous  mixture  can  be  formed  by  a 
blowpipe  using  acetylene  under  excess  pressure.  A  blowpipe  using 
the  oxygen  under  the  excess  pressure  is  about  equally  as  dangerous. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  time  interval  the  back  pressure  has 
available  to  accomplish  its  results. 

123  The  degree  of  danger  from  this  cause  is  relatively  propor- 
tional also  to  the  value  of  the  higher  pressure  used.    A  blowpipe 
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operating  with  one  gas  at  a  pressure  greatly  in  excess  of  the  other  can 
force  a  return  mixture  just  so  much  more  quickly  than  a  blowpipe 
operating  with  less  difference  in  pressures.  Also  it  is  readily  per- 
ceived that  with  one  pressure  greatly  in  excess  of  another  a  larger 
amount  of  explosive  mixture  will  ]xi  formed  back  in  the  tube  or  line, 
as  the  distance  the  explosive  mixture  will  be  forced  back  depends 
upon  how  quickly  the  equalizing  element,  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  compression  of  the  gas  in  the  tube,  overcomc^s  the  effect  of  the 
back  pressure. 

124  In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  of  the  creation  of 
explosive  mixtures  in  tubes  and  lines  due  to  back  pressure,  it  seems 
desirable  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  decidedly  dangerous 
influence  leaks  in  the  supply  lines  can  have  in  cases  where  a  dangerous 
mixture  is  being  forced  backward  in  one  tube. 

125  With  the  knowledge  that  the  back  pressure  set  up  by  the 
obstruction  of  gas  flow  from  a  tip  can  return  a  dang(^rous  explosive 
mixture  into  the  tubes  and  supply  lines,  and  further  with  the  realiza- 
tion, now  apparent  at  least,  that  none  of  the  unequal  pressure  blow- 
pipes is  free  from  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  flashback, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  tliat  no  bloA\i)ii)e  on  the  mark(^t  today  that 
operates  under  unequal  or  unbalancc^l  pressures  can  with  certainty 
be  declared  absolutely  safe.  This  is  especially  true,  as  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  established  how  small  an  opening  will  have  to  \m  before 
it  will  cease  to  propagate  a  flame  through  an  ex])l()sive  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  acetylene.  It  is  known,  though,  from  the  investigation 
carried  on  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  employing  acetylent*  lamps 
for  mine  use,  that  the  opening  is  very  small.  Tluit  the  return  of 
such  explosive  mixtures  can  l)e  caused  is  evidenced  l)y  re^ference  to 
Table  3. 

126  Recognizing  the  (UuigtM's  coincident  with  blo\\iiipes  oper- 
ated under  dissimilar  pressures,  i»At(*mpts  have  been  nuidf*  to  mini- 
mize the  return  of  dangerous  gtis  mixtures  by  incor]^oniting  check 
valves  in  the  blowi)ipe  construction.  While  such  desires  an*  com- 
mendable, they  are  in  their  method  of  fulfillment  of  doubtful  value 
in  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  vidves  will  lUways  l)e  o]x^ra- 
tive.  Failure  or  loss  of  lifcj  in  s])rin,i2;s,  or  pieces  of  dirt  or  scale,  or 
corrosion  of  a  stem  or  seat  mav  readilv  ciuis(»  a  check  valv(^  to  fail 
to  function.    Its  utility,  then,  is  vtMy  (iuesti()iK'J)le. 

127  Another  group  of  ni;\T\ufaeturri's  1kj.s  s<)U,L!;ht>  safety  in 
action  by  attempting  a  design  b^^^cil  on  deUv<M-inii:  th(^  •i;ases  under 
equal  pressures.    Possibl}'  also  ih.ey  hav(^  rcahV.tMl  to  some  (wtcut  the 
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effects  of  excess  oxygen  or  acetylene  on  the  development  of  flashback 
phenomena.  A  very  careful  study  of  their  letters  patent  shows, 
however,  that  they  have  not  completely  imderstood  such  phenome- 
na, their  cause  and  effects  and  the  methods  necessary  for  their  suppres- 
sion. It  *s  therefore  not  surprising  that  not  one  of  the  so-called  equal- 
pressure  blowpipes  proves  actually  to  be  such.  The  data  of  Table  3 
show  this  beyond  a  doubt.  They  are  therefore  at  times  subject  to 
the  same  flashback  difficulties  and  the  same  lack  of  safety  in  opera- 
tion, their  differences  being  only  a  question  of  relative  degree  and 
subject  to  the  principles  that  have  already  been  stated. 

128  In  mentioning  above  the  things  that  seemed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  flashback,  specific  reference  was  made  to  the  over- 
heating of  the  tip  and  head.  All  blowpipes  can  be  made  to  flash 
back  from  such  a  cause.  How  quickly  they  will  do  so  seems  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  their  design.  It  is  certain  that  water-cooled  heads 
can  assist  in  restraining  such  flashbacks.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a 
tip  and  head  made  of  metal  of  high  thermal  conductivity,  pure 
copper  for  example,  are  beneficial.  In  fact,  any  construction  that 
tends  to  maintain  a  cool  gas  flow  seems  to  be  helpful,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  that  fact  lies  the  explanation  for  flashbacks  caused  by 
overheating  of  blowpipe  parts. 

129  It  will  be  recalled  that  Davy's  experiments  showed  that 
the  critical-mixture  proportions  were  affected  by  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, that  a  slight  increase  in  temperature  made  what  is  normally  a 
non-inflammable  mixture  inflammable.  It  is  known  also  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  flame  is  increased  with  increases  in  tem- 
perature. It  is  evident,  then,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  even  a  blowpipe  de- 
signed for  operation  with  excess  acetylene  to  flash  back  on  the  devel- 
opment of  back  pressure. 

130  The  real  cause  for  flashbacks  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  high  temperature,  where  back  pressure  does  not  necessarily 
exist,  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden  heating  to  the  ignition  point 
of  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  mixture.  The  tip  and  head  become 
extremely  hot  for  their  entire  length  and  subject  a  relatively  large 
volume  of  gas  mixture  to  the  effects  of  the  high  temperature.  The 
result  is  naturally  a  detonation.  The  suddenness  and  violence  with 
which  such  flashbacks  occur  and  their  destruct've  effects  on  the  tip 
ends  as  shown  in  Figs.  27  and  28  are  evidence  that  the  burning  gase- 
ous mixture  has  been  subjected  in  reality  to  a  detonation. 

131  The  difference  in  action  that  takes  place  in  the  two  forma 
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of  flashback,  namely,  those  caused  by  back  pressures  and  those 
caused  by  detonation  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  can  probably  be  best 
illustrated  by  calling  to  mind  the  familiar  statements  concerning 
gun  cotton,  a  material  that,  lying  loosely  and  open  to  the  air  will 
bum  harmlessly  if  ignited  by  flame,  becomes  a  most  violent  explosive 
if  fired  by  a  percussive  detonator.  It  is  a  question  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  large  volume  of  the  mixture  is  ignited. 

132  If  then  the  sudden  firing  of  a  relatively  large  volume  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  produces  a  detonation,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
rate  of  flame  propagation  is  exceedingly  high.  For  an  oxygen-hy- 
drogen mixture  it  has  been  reported  as  approximately  9315  ft.  per 
sec.;  for  a  carbonic  oxide  mixture,  a  relatively  slow  and  inert  com- 
bination, at  about  3575  ft.  per  sec.  ^  Figures  for  acetylene  do  not 
seem  to  be  available,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  nearly  as  high 
as  those  for  hydrogen. 

133  The  futility  of  attempting  to  prevent  flashbacks  from  this 
cause  by  ejecting  the  mixture  at  a  high  velocity  is  very  apparent. 
Knowledge,  however,  of  the  cause  of  the  action  indicates  that  any- 
thing that  tends  to  keep  the  gaseous  mixture  cool  tends  to  delay 
the  development  of  such  flashbacks. 

134  Having  discovered  the  causes  of  the  development  of  the 
so-called  flashback  phenomena  and  showing  that  the  safety  of  a  blow- 
pipe is  dependent  upon  the  causes  back  of  these  same  phenomena,  it  is 
next  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  what  possible  effect  the  cause  of  flash- 
backs may  have  upon  the  gas  ratio,  that  is,  upon  the  economy  of 
operation  and  upon  the  process  of  autogenous  welding. 

135  The  questions  are  hardly  proposed  before  their  answers 
are  apparent.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  blowpipe  whose  gaseous- 
volume  mixture  is  constantly  changing  from  the  one-to-one  volume 
ratio  to  an  excess  carbon  (acetylene)  content  or  an  excess  oxygen 
content  can  maintain  a  constant  gas  ratio  or  a  truly  neutral  flame. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  such  blowpipes  to  be  capable  of 
producing  unoxidized  or  uncarbonized  W(4cls. 

136  The  controversy  on  the  causes  for  unsound  welds  has  of 

ft. 

course  been  two-sided.  It  has  been  said  that  oven  experienced  welders 
excuse  the  shortcomings  of  their  work  by  chiiniiug  that  the  blow- 
pipe or  the  welding  rod  was  not  ^ood.  But  ^(Micrally  up  to  this  time 
the  condemnation  has  been  placed  principally  upon  the  welder,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  certain  cases  rightly  so. 

137  In  certain  quart(M's  t  he  oxy-acctylcnc  weld  has  been  sevt^rely 
^    D.  Clerk,  The  Gas,  Petrol  and  Oil  l-.n^ine,  p.  1  Hi. 
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criticised.  As  a  result  of  this  criticism  it  has  been  suggested  that 
all  welders  should  receive  Bpecial  training,  that  the  quality  of  their 
work  be  constantly  checked  by  teste,  and  that  they  be  licensed.  Ex- 
tensive metallurgical  etudies  of  welds  and  attempts  to  find  non- 
oxidizing  welding  rods  have  been  made.  All  these  are  good 
and  useful  expedients,  but  if  in  the  first  place  the  operator  is  not 
furnished  with  a  blowpipe  that  has  been  designed  with  a  correct 
interpretation  and  application  of  fundamental  physical  laws,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  sound  welds  will  be  forthcoming,  no  matter 
what  other  expedients  are  employed  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  weld. 

138    The  oscillatory  motion  given  to  the  blowpipe  in  the  pro- 


Fia.  27     Effects  on  Tips  Caused  bt  Flashback 

cess  of  welding  and  the  trembling  of  the  operator's  hand,  by  causing 
a  constantly  varying  back  pressure  as  the  blowpipe  tip  approaches 
or  recedes  from  the  surface  of  the  weld,  insure  a  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing gaseous  mixture  with  a  predominating  tendency  as  indicated 
above  toward  an  oxidizing  flame. 

139  In  the  more  careful  welding  operations  very  great  pains 
are  usually  taken  to  bum  out  oxide  or  slag  pockets,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  the  tip  end  is  forced  down  into  a  confined  space.  Even 
with  such  care  welds  are  found  to  be  oxidized.  The  bottom  of  the  V 
of  a  weld  is  almost  always  oxidized,  while  the  upper  portion  may 
ahow  more  or  less  of  the  clean  cast  metal.  It  has  been  known  for  years 
that  a  shaky-handed  welder  could  not  make  sound  welds.  It  has 
also  been  known  that  certain  blowpipes,  as  regards  flashback,  were 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  nearness  with  which  the  blowpipe 
tip  approached  the  welding  surface.     Further,  some  at  least  have 
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known  that  after  plaining  an  ipiiitcd  and  properly  adjusted  blowpipe 
flat  on  a  surface  and  then  graduallj-  raising  the  head,  keeping  the  tip 
upon  the  surface  meanwhile,  the  blowpipe  would  flash  back  after 
the  head  had  been  elevated  to  a  certain  angle.  These  are  some  of 
the  facts  that  indicated  that  there  was  being  dcvcloix-d  at  such  times 
the  detrimental  back  pressures. 

140  All  the  (lata  available  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  bear 
out  the  logical  development  of  the  above  theory;  the  high  gas 
ratios  during  welding,  the  difTerence  in  gas  ratios  when  identical 
tests  are  performed  by  different  operators,  the  lower  gas  ratios  when 


a  blowpipe  burns  freely  in  air  (srcT;i!>le.'>),  thi-  fluiliialiotis  in  volume 
flows  as  determined  by  flowtncter  rc^idings  taken  every  few  minutes 
with  gas  pressures  mainiaiiicd  wilhiii  a  few  hun(h'edllis  of  a  pound 
per  square  inch  throughout  the  entire  test  period.  Most  eonvincing 
of  all  is  the  entirely  unsatisf:ii't<iry  charactei'  of  tlie  entire  group  of 
test  welds  made  during  the  iriveslig:ition.  a  group  of  welds  that 
probably  was  made  with  greater  rare  than  has  ever  l.ieen  bestowed 
upon  any  other  such  set. 

141  All  past  ex|>erieiice.  iiieludinu;  the  experience  gaiTied  during 
these  tests,  points  io  but  tjrie  eoiivini-iiig  ninelusiuii.  namely,  that  a 
blowpipe  designed  to  be  ubsnhitely  free  fvnin  lla^ll^:lek  caused  by 
any  form  of  obstruction,  uniler  ail  working  ciiinlil  ions,  will  al.-o  be 
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the  eminently  safe  blowpipe  and  the  blowpipe  that  will  with  ordi- 
nary care  produce  sound  welds.  Such  a  blowpipe  will  be  one  so  de- 
signed that,  under  all  conditions  of  operation  even  to  complete  block- 
ing of  the  gas  exit  at  the  tip  end,  there  will  be  maintained  a  one-to- 
one  volume  delivery  of  each  gas,  at  identical  pressures.  In  comparison 
with  these  fundamentals  there  is  no  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  on  the 
market  today  that  fulfills  the  conditions. 

142  High  Gas  Ratio  in  Welding.  A  few  other  points  are  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  welding-blowpipe  investigation.  It 
was  mentioned  above  that  one  of  the  most  noticeable  outstanding 
features  which  was  the  first  to  be  invest 'gated  in  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  apparent  discrepancies  in  welding-blowpipe  data,  was  the  high 
gas  ratio  obtained  during  welding  operations. 

143  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact  that  such  ratios 
were  lower  when  the  blowpipe  burned  freely  in  air.  The  reason  for 
this  is  of  course  now  apparent.  But  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
even  such  values  were  relatively  high,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
further  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  gas-ratio  tests  the  neutral  flame 
was  set  in  the  presence  of  and  met  the  approval  of  experienced  blow- 
pipe operators,  representatives  of  the  manufacturers.  Consideration 
of  these  facts  led  to  the  belief  that  what  is  called  the  neutral  flame 
is  more  or  less  masked  by  the  operator's  personal  equation,  that  is, 
what  he  considers  a  neutral  flame  to  be.  Further,  continued  experi- 
ence indicated  that  when  the  gases  were  issuing  at  a  h'gh  velocity, 
the  extreme  ragged  edge  of  the  inner  cone  seemed  to  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  neutral  flame.  It  became  apparent,  then,  that 
the  general  tendency  was  toward  setting  an  oxidizing  flame.  This 
was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  all  treatises  and  books  of 
instruction  that  were  available  describe  the  neutral  flame  as  having 
been  secured  when  the  intensely  white  flame  or  inner  cone  is  "sharp 
in  outline  .  .  .  symmetrical  and  smooth."  (Fig.  29.)  The  trouble 
with  this  statement  lies  in  the  emphasis  given  to  the  words  "sharp" 
and  "smooth."  In  adjusting  the  burning  gases  to  produce  a  neutral 
flame  it  seems  to  have  become  an  ingrained  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  operator  to  cut  the  acetylene-gas  flow  back  until  the  entire  inner 
cone  is  "sharp"  and  "smooth,"  with  the  result,  as  exhibited  by  the 
gas-ratio  tests  of  this  investigation,  that  the  flame  has  actually  been 
made  quite  oxidizing. 

144  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  idea  of  examining  the 
flame  spectroscopically  presented  itself,  and  for  this  purpose,  because 
of  its  convenience,  a  replica  diffraction  grating  was  used.    The  use  of 
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lengths  of  plate.  These  plates  were  supported  on  a  heavy  iron  cast- 
ing that  contained  a  channel  throughout  its  length  parallel  to  and 
directly  under  the  line  of  welds.  This  channel  caused  the  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  to  return  under  the  plates  being  welded  and  thus  pre- 
heated to  some  extent  the  second  plate.  Further,  it  caused  a  de- 
cided heating  of  the  near  end  of  the  base  casting.  The  explanation 
for  the  higher  strength  shown  by  the  second  plates  probably  lies  in 
the  more  uniform  preheating  of  the  second  plate  and  the  greater 
annealing  effect  produced  by  the  heated  base  casting,  the  latter  caus- 
ing a  release  of  the  tensile  strains  resulting  from  the  contraction  of 
the  metal  along  the  line  of  the  weld. 

147  The  average  strengths  and  average  included  angle  of 
bend  are  given  in  the  above-mentioned  table  (Table  6)  for  what  they 
are  worth.  It  is  very  probable  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  blowpipe  design  that  some  new  ideas  will  be 
forthcoming  concerning  the  average  strength  of  oxy-acetylene  welds. 
Finally  in  Fig.  30  are  exhibited  photomicrographs  showing  the  effect 
upon  the  grain  structure  of  the  material,  in  this  case  mild  steel,  of 
the  autogenous  welding  process,  effects  not  necessarily  detrimental 
when  properly  performed,  but,  as  exhibited  by  the  photomicro- 
graphs, instructive. 

DISCUSSION 

S.  W.  Miller.  The  paper  is  the  result  of  probably  the  most 
complete  set  of  tests  on  oxy-acetylene  welding  torches  that  has  ever 
been  made.  There  are  obvious  nnisons  for  not  publishing  many  of 
the  data  that  were  secured  during  the  tests,  and  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions may  be  based  on  data  that  are  not  pul)lish(ul.  Th(^se  conditions 
make  it  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  conclusions  drawn. 

It  appears  quite  evident  from  the  published  data  thai  the  varia- 
tions in  the  cutting  test  were  much  more  serious  than  anyone  had 
ever  expected.  It  must  t)e  rcjnembeixMl,  however,  that  while  it  is 
necessary,  as  w^ell  as  desirable,  to  have  economical  ap]:)aratus,  com- 
mercial considerations  must  also  b(^  considi^rcd,  so  that,  for  instance, 
while  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  propci-  size  of  lii)  for  each 
thickness  of  metal,  it  would  hardly  he  possiMe  to  u<e  tluMn  in  practice. 
Much  of  the  cutting  that  is  actually  done  is  on  ru"^ly  material,  or 
that  which  is  coated  with  scale  of  various  kinds,  an<l  Ihei'e  is  often 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  nMnovini;  all  of  this  for- 
eign material.    This  the  author  has  refi^-red  to  hut  as  he  al-o  says, 
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it  would  require  more  tests  directed  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
present  ones  to  determine  just  what  should  be  done  to  develop  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  torch.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
a  compromise  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
satisfactory  results  from  all  points  of  view.  The  present  tests  fur- 
nish a  good  basis  on  which  to  work. 

It  is  with  the  welding  torch,  however,  that  the  writer  desires  to 
deal  particularly. 

Any  tensile  test  on  a  non-uniform  or  non-homogeneous  piece  of 
metal  must  be  interpreted  with  caution.  It  is  too  frequently  assumed 
that  a  weld  in  steel  plate  is  quite  of  the  same  character  as  the  plate 
itself.  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  those  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  well  know.  Assuming  that  the  weld  is  properly  made, 
and  thorough  fusion  obtained  between  the  plate  and  the  weld  ma- 
terial, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  weld  is  a  casting,  that  it  is  of 
necessity  more  or  less  over  oxidized,  and  that  metal  in  this  con- 
dition, even  if  of  the  same  mechanical  composition  as  the  plate,  has 
very  different  physical  quaUties. 

Steel  plate  varies  in  quality  very  much.-  It  may  run  in  tensile 
strength  from  48,000  to  68,000  pounds.  Similarly  the  carbon  content 
may  be  as  low  as  0.08  per  cent,  while  in  ship  plate  it  may,  in  the 
thicker  sections,  be  as  high  as  0.3  per  cent,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  reqired  tensile  strength.  The  other  usual  elements, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  silicon,  may  vary  within  quite 
wide  commercial  limits. 

The  effect  of  these  elements,  taken  singly,  is  not  known  except 
in  a  very  general  way.  It  is  known  in  a  general  way  that  high- 
carbon  steel  is  more  difficult  to  weld  than  low-carbon  steel,  but  the 
quantitative  effect  of  carbon  is  still  unknown. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  elements  commercially  present 
in  steel.  When  it  comes  to  combinations  of  the  various  elements, 
nothing  is  known,  for  instance,  as  to  the  effect  of  varying  manga- 
nese in  the  presence  of  a  constant  amount  of  carbon.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  other  elements  which  are  not  usually  analyzed  for, 
such  as  nickel,  chromium  and  copper,  and  which  are  becoming  more 
frequent  in  conomercial  steel,  even  when  their  presence  is  not  de- 
sired, have  some  effect,  but  it  is  not  known  what  this  effect  is. 

One  other  element,  oxygen,  is  almost  never  tested  for,  and  yet 
the  writer  believes  that  its  presence  is  by  far  the  most  detrimental 
of  any  element,  both  in  the  steel  and  in  the  weld.  From  the  method 
of  making  a  weld,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  produce  a  metal 
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that  would  not  be  over  oxidized,  even  omitting  entirely  the  possi- 
biUty  of  excess  oxygen  in  the  welding  flame.  The  hydrogen  flame 
itself  causes  oxidation,  because  the  HoO  vapor  formed  dissociates 
at  the  temperature  of  the  melted  steel,  and  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  latter. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  weld 
of  as  good  quahty  as  that  of  properly  made  steel,  and  that  precau- 
tions must  be  used  to  maintain  the  conditions  during  welding  reason- 
ably constant,  and  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  those  who  have 
been  properly  trained,  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  satisfactory  results  for 
most  purposes  cannot  be  obtained,  if  proper  precautions  are  followed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has  shown  that  when  these  precau- 
tions are  used,  no  trouble  is  experienced. 

The  quality  of  the  welding  material  and  the  eifect  on  it  of 
different  chemical  composition  have  never  been  investigated  as  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  except  in  the  most  general  way.  It  has  been 
found  that,  generally,  satisfactory  welding  wire  contains  only  a  small 
amount  of  carbon,  say  not  over  0.10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  objections  to  the  use  of  this  material;  the  principal 
one  of  which,  in  the  writer^s  opinion,  is  that  in  the  weld,  it  is  red 
short,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  any  place  where  the  weld  is 
liable  to  be  overheated. 

The  writer  has  found  that  three  and  one-half  per  cent  low-car- 
bon nickel  steel  of  the  standard  S.A.E.  analysis  is  not  red  short,  but 
can  be  forged  at  any  temperature.  It  also  gives  a  higher  tensile 
strength  in  the  weld  than  ordinary  material,  although  its  elon- 
gation is  somewhat  less. 

These  matters  are  spoken  of  because  it  is  clear  that,  with  a 
given  welding  material  and  other  things  being  equal,  variations  in 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  will  give  variations  in  the  results 
of  tensile  tests  of  welded  pieces,  just  as  will  variations  in  the  welding 
wire.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  50,000-lb. 
tensile  strength  plate  and  a  weld  made  with  nickel  steel,  of  the  same 
section  as  the  plate,  the  plate  itself  will  break  under  ti^isile.  test, 
while  with  60,000-lb.  tensile  strength  plate,  the  break  will  occur  in 
the  weld.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  physical  (lualities 
of  the  plate,  before  drawing  any  conclusions  as  to  the  elHeiency  of 
the  weld. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  by  reinforeinii;  a  douMe-X'  weld  sutli- 
ciently,  to  make  it  stronger  than  the  plate,  but  this  is  not  possible 
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in  the  single-V  weld.  In  the  latter  case,  the  heavy  reinforcement 
made  by  adding  metal  on  the  top  of  the  weld  tends  to  weaken  it 
rather  than  to  strengthen  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  load  is  ec- 
centric. There  is,  still  further,  a  practical  condition  which  affects 
the  results  even  when  the  weld  is  apparently  sound,  as  in  many 
cases  there  are  defects,  at  times  of  microscopic  size,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  V.  These  defects  are  in  the  form  of  cracks,  which  tend  to 
propagate  under  stress,  and  cause  rupture  at  a  lower  load,  than  if 
they  were  absent.  In  the  case  of  double-V  welds,  these  defects, 
if  they  exist,  are  in  the  neutral  axis  of  the  piece,  and  therefore  have 
less  effect  than  in  single-V  welds. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  has  a  greater  bearing  than  any 
of  those  mentioned  on  the  strength  of  weld,  and  that  is  whether  the 
weld  is  sound  or  not.  Evidently,  if  thorough  fusion  has  not  been 
obtained  along  the  sides  of  the  V,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  tensile  strength  or  other  physical  properties,  and  the  writer 
beUeves  that  in  every  test  the  condition  of  the  weld  with  regard 
to  this  point  should  be  recorded. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a  single-V  weld,  if  the  bottom  of 
the  V  is  not  thoroughly  fused,  the  condition  of  eccentric  loading  is 
aggravated. 

In  the  paper,  there  is  no  information  given  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  welds.  The  writer  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  great  caution 
be  used  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  tensile  tests,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  torches  tested. 

In  order  to  show  the  irregularity  more  cleariy  than  the  tables 
do,  the  writer  has  plotted  the  results  of  the  gas  ratios  against  the 
tensile  tests,  as  given  in  Tables  5  and  6,  using  the  test  series  1(a), 
1(b),  and  2.    (See  Fig.  31) 

It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  the  highest  oxygen  to  acetylene 
ratio,  1.41,  in  test  No.  2,  obtained  with  torch  No.  4,  gave  the  highest 
tensile  strength,  53,500  pounds.  The  next  highest  tensile  strength, 
52,100  lb.,  was  obtained  with  torch  No.  13,  with  a  gas  ration  of  1.02. 

Another  instance  is  where,  with  the  same  gas  ratio,  1.26,  a 
tensile  strength  of  32,100  was  obtained  with  torch  No.  3,  while 
with  torch  No.  11,  in  three-quarter-inch  plate,  a  tensile  strength 
was  obtained  of  45,100  pounds.  These  are  not  isolated  instances, 
as  an  examination  of  the  plotted  results  will  show.  Further  there  is 
a  greater  difference  between  the  results  in  individual  tests  than  would 
appear  to  be  reasonable.  For  instance,  with  torch  No.  3,  test  1(b), 
the  tensile  strengths  are  given  as  27,900  and  37,900  lb.,  a  difference 
of  over  28  per  cent  based  on  the  smaller  figure. 
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With  torch  No.  11,  test  No.  1(b),  there  is  also  a  difference  of 
over  31  per  cent.  In  test  No.  13,  1(a),  there  is  a  difference  of  over 
32  per  cent.  Certainly  these  differences  cannot  be  ascribed  to  differ- 
ences in  torch  peformance.  At  least  nothing  is  given  in  the  data 
that  would  indicate  this,  and  from  the  writer's  experience,  he  would 
certainly  question  any  such  interpretation. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  variation  in  the  bending  angle  is 
equally  erratic  with  the  tensile  strength. 

With  regard  to  the  general  averages,  there  is  not  enough  differ- 
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ence  between  them  in  tensile  str(Mii!;tli  to  warrant  any  conclusions  as 
to  differences  in  operators  or  dilTcrcncos  due  to  differences  in  pres- 
sures used  in  the  torches,  except  tliat  the  o])orator  that  made  tests 
No.  1(b)  did  not  obtain  quite  as  hij^h  results  as  the  one  that  made  test 
No.  1(a).  It  is,  however,  to  ])e  noted  that  in  many  of  tlu*  indiviihial 
tests  with  some  of  the  torches  the  fornK^-  operator  .i2;ot  better  results 
than  the  latter.     For  instanet\  with  torches  Xo.  1  and  0  and  14. 

The  selected  figures  ap])ear  to  justily  the  conchision  mentioned 
above,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  tensile  or  bf^uhnii;  t(\sts  that 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  distinguishinji;  betwe(Mi  the  relative 
values  of  the  torches  tested. 

With  regard  to  the  gas  ratio,  the  author  states  in  Pars.  140  and 
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143,  that  the  torch  ratio,  that  la,  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  acetylene, 
(which  is  given  in  the  tables  in  the  form  of  unity  and  a  decimal,  the 
actual  ratio  being,  for  instance,  1.08  to  1.0,  the  figure  1.08  being 
given  in  the  table),  is  higher  than  it  should  be. 

From  the  writer's  experience,  this  is  true.    In  all  the  tests  he 


Fia.  32    Neutbal  Torch  Flaue  Syuuetrical  with  Axis  of  Tip  Magni- 
fied 5j  Times 

has  made,  he  has  never  met  with  any  such  ratios  as  with  torch 
No.  4  in  tests  Nos.  2  and  5(b),  1.41  and  1.29,  and  with  torch  No.  8  in 
tests  Nos,  5(al)  and  5(b),  1.27  and  1.43. 

There  are  others  that  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.26,  and  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  oi)erator  was  careless  in  adjust- 
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feather  on  one  side,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  oxygen  on  the  other. 
Even  this  does  not  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  ratios,  as 
obtained  by  weight,  and  obtained  by  the  flow  meters,  as  for  instance, 
with  torch  No.4  in  tests  Nos.  2  and  5(b),  1.41  and  1.16, 1.29  and  1.10. 

In  his  book  on  oxy-acetylene  welding,  the  writer  stated  with 
regard  to  the  neutral  flame  as  follows:  "When  the  oxygen  pressure 
is  turned  on  suflBiciently  to  just  destroy  the  double  cone  produced 
by  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  flame  is  neutral."  This  was  written 
in  1915.  Since  that  time  he  has  foimd  that  in  order  to  get  as  nearly 
a  neutral  flame  as  possible,  it  must  be  observed  through  dark  glasses, 
as  the  intense  white  light  affects  the  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
judgment  of  the  operator  may  not  be  correct. 

Another  matter  that  at  times  produces  incorrect  results,  not 
only  in  adjusting  the  flame,  but  in  the  entire  welding  process,  is  the 
sight  of  the  operator.  Altogether  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  point.  Successful  welding  requires  acute  vision,  and  unless 
this  exists  in  the  operator,  the  minute  troubles  which  cause  defective 
welds  will  not  be  observed. 

Frequently,  also,  glasses  that  are  too  dark  are  used.  The  criteria 
for  these  conditions  have  not  yet  been  defined,  but  they  must  be 
taken  care  of  in  important  work. 

In  a  test  made  on  four  welders  with  the  same  torch  and  tip, 
the  acetylene  pressure  being  kept  constant  within  the  limits  of  a 
special  test  gage,  the  oxygen  pressures,  as  recorded  by  a  similar 
gage,  were  as  follows: 

Without  glasses  With  glasses 

Welder  No.  1  ^        13.5  13.3 

2  13.7  13.5 

•                 3  13.5  13.2 

4  13.4  13.6 

These  tests  were  made  with  commercial  regulators  which  are 
never  absolutely  accurate,  they  being  the  weakest  point  of  the  whole 
oxy-acetylene  system,  as  they  do  not  maintain  a  constant  reduced 
pressure  with  a  varying  initial  pressure. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  author's  statement  is 
correct  that  the  tendency  is  to  over-oxidize  the  flame.  A  trifling 
excess  of  acetylene  is  not  nearly  as  dangerous  or  objectionable  as  a 
similar  excess  of  oxygen,  because  if  there  is  a  carbonizing  effect  of 
the  excess  acetylene,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  burning  out  of  the  car- 
bon by  the  heat,  while  the  excess  oxygen  is  not  so  disposed  of. 
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Another  point  which  has  not  been  mentioned  as  far  as  the 
writer  has  noticed  is  that  commercial  oxygen  is  not  pure,  and  no 
allowance  has  apparently  been  made  for  this  in  Table  5.  This,  of 
course,  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  the 
figures  given  in  the  table. 

It  is  equally  true  that  acetylene  taken  from  tanks  contains  some 
acetone  vapor,  and  that  this  has  also  not  been  allowed  for.  But 
acetone  does  produce  some  heat,  while  in  the  case  of  hquid-air 
oxygen,  the  chief  impurity,  nitrogen,  does  not. 

The  author  also  states  in  Pars.  140  and  143  that  the  gas  ratios 
are  higher  during  welding  than  when  burning  freely  in  the  air.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  figures  bear  out  this  statement.  It  is  true  in 
individual  cases,  but  it  is  untrue  in  others.  As  far  as  averages  are 
concerned,  they  are  so  close  that  such  a  conclusion  would  seem  to 
be  unjustified.  Averages  of  columns  2  and  3,  Table  5,  are  1.12  and 
1.13.  Of  column  6  and  column  5  of  the  same  table  thev  are  1.116 
and  1.12,  also  when  columns  5(al)  and  5(b)  are  compared  with  1(a) 
it  will  be  found  that  in  column  5(al)  there  are  7  ratios  larger  than 
those  for  the  same  torches  in  column  1(a)  and  7  smaller.  In  column 
5(b)  there  are  5  that  are  larger  and  9  that  are  smaller.  Surely  there 
is  not  enough  difference  on  which  to  base  any  conclusions. 

Further,  in  the  tests  with  gratings,  the  highest  ratio  of  any  in 
the  table  was  obtained  with  torch  No.  9  in  test  5(al),  although  it  is 
true  that  in  all  the  other  cases  except  one  torch,  No.  11,  the  grating 
test  showed  lower  ratios  than  the  tests  without  them. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be  considered  carcfidly,  and 
that  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  mixture.  If  the  tip  construction  is 
such  that  the  gases  are  stratified  or  otherwise  improperly  or  not 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  condition  of  the  flame  will  be  bad  for  welding, 
even  though  the  gas  ratio  is  theoretically  correct.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  time  of  passage  from  the  mixing  chamber  to  the  end 
of  the  tip  is  usually  considerably  less  than  0.001  of  a  second,  it  is 
almost  unfair  to  expect  a  perfect  mixture  to  be  obtained.  This  time 
can  be  readily  checked  by  the  fact  that  in  a  welding  torch  the  exit 
velocity  of  the  gases  is  in  the  neighborliood  of  400  ft.  per  sec,  and 
in  a  tip  4  in.  long,  it  would  only  require  one-tw(4ve-hun(lredth  of  a 
second  to  pass  from  the  mixing  ehanihf'r  to  the  exit.  This  time  is 
shorter,  of  course,  in  shorter  tips,  hut  as  the  l)ore  of  the  shorter 
tips  is  smaller,  the  mixture  is  probably  as  good  in  om^  cas(^  as  in  the 
other. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  have  free 
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oxygen  and  acetylene  in  the  flame,  even  when  the  gas  ratio  is  theo- 
retically correct. 

In  Par.  139,  the  author  states  that  the  bottom  of  the  weld  is 
almost  always  oxidized  while  the  upper  portion  may  show  more  or 
less  of  the  clean  cast  metal.  It  has  not  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  the  bottom  of  the  V  is  any  more  oxidized  than  the  upper  part. 
As  far  as  ferrous  oxide  is  concerned,  his  observation  is  that  the  bottom 
of  the  weld  is  cleaner  when  the  weld  is  soimd.  This  ferrous  oxide 
appears  in  the  shape  of  small  round  dots  which  of  themselves  do  not 
have  any  particular  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  weld.  The  rupture 
in  welds  is  always  either  at  defects  which  are  clearly  visible,  such  as 
films  of  oxide,  slag,  etc.,  or  at  the  grain  boundaries,  even  where  there 
are  no  visible  defects. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  these  intergranular  ruptures  is 
not  ferrous  oxide,  but  ferric  or  magnetic  oxide,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ferrous 
oxide  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  other  oxides,  possibly  not  al- 
ways of  iron,  or  of  other  impurities  which  occur  at  the  grain  bound- 
aries. 

It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  if  a  torch  in  which  a  higher 
oxygen  gage  pressure  is  used  will  give  an  excess  oxygen  flame  dur- 
ing welding  conditions,  one  which  uses  an  excess  acetylene  pressure 
would,  under  welding  conditions,  give  an  excess  of  acetylene,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  if  the  tip  of  a  torch  of  the  latter  type  be  partially 
obstructed,  the  flame  becomes  excess  acetylene  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  smoky  when  the  obstruction  almost  entirely  shuts  off 
the  opening. 

In  Par.  146  the  author  states  that  the  second  plate  welded 
during  each  test  invariably  showed  higher  strength.  This  statement 
is  not  true  of  torch  No.  4,  test  lb;  torch  No.  6,  test  lb;  torch  No.ll, 
test  la  and  lb;  torch  No.  12,  test  la  and  of  torch  No  11,  test  Ic. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  statement  is  true,  the  writer  doubts 
very  much  if  the  explanation  given  is  sufficient.  He  believes  that 
the  fact  is  that  the  differences  in  tensile  strength  and  bending  angle 
are  simply  fortuitous,  and  due  to  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
welds.  The  great  trouble  with  all  welds,  and  the  principal  reason 
for  their  irregularity,  is  that  the  welder  does  not  thoroughly  fuse 
the  metal.  This  is  usually  due,  on  his  part,  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  such  welding,  or  to  a  lack  of  instruction  as  to 
just  how  to  proceed.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  welding  shop  in  which  the 
welders  are  regularly  tested  as  to  their  abiUty  to  do  good  work  in 
plate  steel,  by  having  them  make  test  pieces  at  regular  intervals. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  have  testing  machines  to  determine  this. 
Pieces  can  be  clamped  in  a  heavy  vise,  or  on  an  angle,  and  broken 
with  a  sledge.  The  amount  of  bending  before  cracking  is  an  index 
of  the  ductiUty  of  the  weld,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  is 
a  good  criterion  of  the  soundness  of  the  weld.  The  writer  feels  con- 
fident that,  if  this  test  were  introduced  in  all  welding  shops,  a  greater 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  w^ould  be  obtained,  than  by 
any  other  method,  and  it  would  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time. 

Stuart  Plumley.^  Had  the  author  confined  himself  to  the 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  his  test,  it  would  without  doubt  have 
been  of  much  value  to  the  industry,  but  unfortunately,  apparently 
based  upon  results  produced  during  the  test,  the  author  has  reached 
a  number  of  conclusions  which  are  not  justified  by  the  facts  involved 
and  which  evidently  show  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  present  practice  in 
the  industry.  The  most  prominent  of  these  conclusions  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words  as  follows: 

First,  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  metal  which  may  be  cut 
with  an  oxy-acetylene  torch  of  standard  design,  is  about  12  inches. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a  conclusion  should  be  reached  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  common  practice  with  certain  corporations 
who  carry  on  heavy  cutting,  to  cut  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch 
hea\aer  sections  than  12  inches.  These  thicknesses  of  steel  vary  all 
the  way  from  12  up  to  30  inches.  The  author  could  not  have  been 
familiar  with  these  operations  and  must  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  did,  based  entirely  upon  the  results  of  the  test. 

Cutting  is  divided  into  two  general  classes  —  hand  cutting  and 
machine  cutting.  Hand  cutting  consists  of  the  miscellaneous  work 
which  is  ordinarily  done  with  a  hand  cutting  torch  and  in  most  in- 
stances metal  heavier  than  6  or  8  inches  is  not  attempted  with  a 
hand  torch  except  in  the  case  of  large  steel  risers.  In  such  instances 
it  is  usual  not  to  attempt  to  cut  the  riser  clear  tlirough  but  to  break 
a  part  of  it  after  it  has  been  j)artly  cut. 

With  a  hand  torch  the  average  manufacturer  does  not  usually 
supply  tips  having  a  large  orifice  for  cutting,  because  so  little  heav}^ 
cutting  is  ordinarily  accomplished  with  these  torches.  Some  manu- 
facturers do,  however,  supply  these  tips  whenever-  such  cutting  is 
to  be  done  with  a  hand  torch,  an<l  in  such  instances  the  larger  tips 
provide  much  larger  orifices  for  tlu^  cutting  oxy«2;cn.  These  tips  are 
not  special  in  any  manner,  hut  arc  standard  tips  for  us(i  with  hand 
cutting  torches.     As  an  exanipl(\  tlu»  largest  tip  which  was  us(h1  in 

^  Davis  Boumonville  Co.,  ('hicago,  111. 
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the  test  upon  one  tji^e  of  torch  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar 
was  known  as  a  No.  5  The  area  of  the  oxygen  orifice  of  this  tip  is 
equal  to  0.0075  sq.  in.  The  largest  size  of  standard  tip,  known  as 
No.  10,  for  use  with  this  torch,  has  an  oxygen  orifice  equivalent 
to  0.0254  sq.  in.  The  largest  tip  therefore  has  an  area  of  oxygen 
orifice  which  is  over  three  times  the  area  of  the  largest  tip  of  this 
manufacture  used  during  the  test. 

The  author  does  not  state  that  his  conclusions  are  based  upon  an 
intermediate  size  of  tip,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  informed  that  such 
tips  are  in  daily  use.  The  performance  upon  which  his  conclusions 
are  based  is  not  the  maximum  performance  of  the  torch  which  he 
used  and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  incorrect. 

The  depth  which  can  be  successfully  cut  with  the  oxy-acetylene 
torch  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  volume  of  oxygen  projected 
against  the  metal,  and  this  volume  of  course  under  a  fiixed  pressure 
is  dependent  upon  the  area  of  the  ports  from  which  the  gas  issues. 
It  has  been  determined  that  with  a  fixed  area  of  port,  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  not  suflScient,  but  for  heavy  cutting  the 
area  of  the  port,  and  hence  the  volume  of  the  oxygen,  must  be  in- 
creased proportionately. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  similar  torch  with  a  No.  8  tip  produce  a 
cut  in  a  54-in.  steel  billet,  the  maximum  depth  of  which  was  36  in. 
of  flowing  slag.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cut  this  billet  completely 
through.  Several  cuts  were  necessary  to  sever  the  riser  from  the 
billet,  but  at  one  period  during  this  cutting  the  torch  made  a  cut 
which  was  36  in.  in  depth  and  was  sustained  through  a  length  of 
several  inches.  Such  cutting,  however,  is  as  a  rule  suited  more  to 
a  machine  than  to  a  hand  torch.  Machine  torches  are  upon  the 
market  having  tips  for  various  purposes  and  of  many  designs.  For 
heavy  cutting  a  large  tip  is  used.  The  diameter  of  the  ports  and  the 
size  of  the  preheating  flames  are  proportioned  to  the  work  which 
is  to  be  accomplished.  Apparently  none  of  these  machine  cutting 
torches  or  tips  were  used  by  the  author  in  this  test. 

On  the  other  hand,  machine  torches  are  also  used  for  cutting 
lighter  work  such  as  dies,  cams  and  other  irregular  shapes.  The 
thickness  of  these  may  vary  from  1  in.  up  to  4  or  5  or  perhaps  6 
in.  and  in  each  instance  suitable  tips  are  used  for  the  work  in  view. 

The  author  criticizes  the  use  of  too  large  preheating  flames. 
Apparently  he  was  not  aware  that  conamon  practice  in  machine 
cutting  torches  includes  the  use  of  much  smaller  preheating  flames 
than  with  hand  cutting  torches.    His  test  propelled  hand  cutting 
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torches  by  mechanical  means,  but  instead  of  using  machine  cutting 
torches  developed  for  the  purpose,  he  applied  hand  cutting  torches 
to  a  use  for  which  they  were  not  intended.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
a  hand  cutting  torch,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  cutting  done  is 
upon  old,  rusty,  scale-coated  metal,  the  preheating  flames  must  be 
larger  than  is  necessary  in  machine  cutting  torches  where  in  most 
instances  new  metal  is  used  and  the  torch  is  held  in  a  fixed  position 
with  relation  to  the  metal. 

Second,  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  pertains  to  the  alleged 
incorrect  design  of  apparatus  and  to  oxygen  and  acetylene  pressures 
deUvered  to  the  torches.  Reference  is  made  to  torches  having  a 
high  oxygen  pressure,  others  having  a  high  acetylene  pressure  and 
those  operating  under  equal  pressures. 

The  author  has  apparently  based  all  of  his  remarks  and  con- 
clusions upon  pressures  obtained  within  the  hose  supplying  the 
torches.  In  other  words,  his  remarks  apply  to  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  regulator  pressure  and  not  to  the  actual  pressures 
existing  within  the  torches  or  tips  where  the  gas  enters  the  mixing 
ports. 

Pressures  which  really  detiTmine  the  type  of  torch  are  not  the 
regulator  pressures  at  all  but  are  those  existing  within  the  ports  as 
they  approach  the  mixing  chainl)er  and  thosv  j)re<sure-  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  area  of  these  ports  as  well  n^^  the  pressures  at  which 
the  gases  are  delivered  by  the  regulators.  In  other  words,  a  torch 
ha\ang  a  higher  oxygen  than  acetylene  i)ressure  shown  upon  the 
regulator  gages  might  in  reality  i)e  an  ecjual-pressure  torch  if  the 
areas  of  the  ports  were  so  porportioned.  These  pressures  within  the 
torch  or  tips  adjacent  the  mixing  chamber  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  sufficient  consideration  by  the  author. 

Third,  a  large  part  of  the  papcT  is  giviMi  ov(t  to  a  discussion  of 
flashbacks  and  far  more  emphasis  is  placc^d  u])on  flashback  preven- 
tion than  is  really  warranted  l)v  the  existing  facts.  It  is  tru(*  that  a 
flashback  is  very  annoying  to  tlie  o|)erator  wluni  in  the  midst  of 
particular  work.  It  is  also  iv\w  that  such  a  Ihishbaek  may  produce 
a  hazard  under  certain  conditions.  Normally,  how(*v(^r,  with  a  torch 
in  proper  operation,  flashbacks  do  not  occur  and  with  most  torcln^s 
the  hazard  is  extremely  slight.  If  a  llasliback  does  occur  during 
welding,  it  is  usually  l)ecaus(»  of  a  lack  of  ac<tylene,  an  ov(M*heated 
torch  or  an  accumulation  of  dirt  or  soot  within  tlu^  gas  ports.  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  obstructing  or  plunging  tlu*  tip  of  the  torch 
in  the  molten  metal.     Even  such  severe  tn^itrnent  will  not  :dwavs 
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Criticisms  of  engineering  design  of  apparatus  in  this  paper  are 
based  on  deductions  drawn  from  such  tests  and  are  not  entirely 
justified  since  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  itself  was  evidently 
not  fully  attained  by  the  operators. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  one  severe  criticism  of  present 
design  should  not  in  the  writer's  opinion  have  been  made.  Pre- 
heating flames  on  cutting  blowpipes  are  concluded  to  be  too  large 
and  therefore  wasteful.  It  should  be  noted  that  hand-cutting  tips 
were  used  and  the  devices  mounted  as  machine  cutters.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  derived  from  field  experience,  that  hand-cutters  are 
more  efficient  with  larger  preheating  flames  than  are  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable  for  machine  cutting. 

The  following  comments  by  a  well-known  metallurgist  coincide 
with  the  writer's  opmion: 

"Par.  67.  The  writer  understands  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
relative  showing  of  the  torches  are  subject  to  criticism,  because  the 
torches  were  used  under  conditions  for  which  they  were  not  adapted. 
A  valid  objection  holds  because  of  the  importance  of  the  personal 
equation  in  both  cutting  and  welding.  Manipulation  means  every- 
thing and,  consequently,  any  equipment,  except  that  which  was 
specially  designed  for  a  given  operating  condition,  would  obviously 
be  denied  the  greatest  asset  it  could  have,  namely,  skilled  individual 
supervision. 

"Par.  62-A.  The  subject  matter  of  this  paragraph  is  a  strong 
indictment  of  the  present  blowpipe  equipment.  However,  many  of 
the  irregularities,  about  which  the  author  complains,  can  be  dis- 
counted by  the  considerations  mentioned  above. 

"Par.  63.  What  is  apparently  meant  to  be  an  indictment  of 
cutting  torches  can  be  taken  in  the  opposite  manner  here.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  single  torch  could  be  designed  to  be  equally 
efficient  on  all  thickness  of  metal,  granting  the  author's  requirements 
for  an  efficient  torch. 

"Par.  81.  Objection  is  raised  to  the  last  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  statement  as  it  stands,  without  further  explanation, 
furnishes  a  very  serious  indictment  of  this  whole  test  work. 

"Par.  85.  The  sentiment  of  this  paragraph  is  good  only  as 
far  as  it  goes,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  stating 
the  whole  facts.  The  skill  and  experience  of  the  welder,  the  quality 
of  the  welding  wire,  the  mass  and  consumption  of  the  material,  and 
so  forth,  should  in  all  fairness  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  a 
statement  like  that  made  in  this  paragraph. 
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'*Par.  140.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  seems 
to  typify  the  dominant  note  in  which  the  conclusions  from  this  test 
work  have  been  drawn.  By  continually  referring  back  to  the  extreme 
nicety  of  the  test  apparatus,  much  more  important  considerations 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  The  duphcation  or  refmement  of  accessory 
equipment  is  bootless  without  most  painstaking  attention  to  the 
personal  element,  or  to  the  every-day  considerations  of  practical 
welding." 

On  the  subject  of  comparative  hazards  and  safety  in  operation 
the  writer  would  respectfully  offer  the  results  of  a  considerable 
experience  in  examining  and  testing  blowpipes  for  their  safety  to 
prove  that  an  entirely  reasonable  and  acceptable  measure  of  safety 
is  afforded  by  present  standard  equipment.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  the  process  itself  never  could  have  reached  the  practically 
universal  use  which  it  has  attained. 

S.  V.  James.  The  safety  of  torches  depends  on  a  number  of 
items  in  mechanical  construction  and  operating  methods  which 
are  of  more  importance  .than  flashback.  The  author  has  devoted 
considerable  space  to  flashback  and  has  made  some  interesting 
statements  regarding  it,  but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  he  has  over-em- 
phasized the  hazard.  In  testing  torches  at  the  Un(k'rwriter's  Labora- 
tories it  has  been  found,  as  the  author  states,  that  practically  any 
torch,  under  certain  conditions,  can  be  made  to  flashback.  A  con- 
siderable field  experience  with  hundreds  of  torches  under  all  con- 
ditions of  service  fails  to  show  any  serious  trouble  from  flashback. 

H.  G.  Kxox,^  discussed  the  methods  of  testing  welding  and 
cutting  blowpipes  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  In  these  tests  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  mechanical  features  and  serviceability  of 
the  various  blowpipes,  the  interest  being  not  so  much  in  the  theoreti- 
cal gas  consumption  as  in  the  general  economies  of  field  service. 
The  blowpipes  are  examined  from  three  viewpoints;  design,  per- 
performance  and  upkeep.  Subdivisions  under  these  headings  are 
rated  on  a  decimal  basis,  the  weighted  av(*rages  giving  an  idea  of 
the  merit  of  the  blowpipe,  although  not  determining  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  for  Naval  use.  One  or  more  ehniients  of  design  often 
determine  rejection. 

James  W.  Owens,-  in  discussing  also  the  above  mentioned  tests 

*  Manfacturing  EngiueLT,  Wiiichrster  Ki-pcatiiig  Anns  Co,  Now  Haven 
Conn. 

*  Welding  Aid,  Ass't  Shop  Sup't.,  U.S.   Navy  Yurd,  Norfolk  Va. 
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stated  that  all  oxy-acetylene  cutting  blowpipes  submitted  for  test 
are  required  to  cut  metal  up  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  this  being 
considered  the  practical  utility  and  efficient  gas  consumption  limit. 
Above  eight  inches  oxy-hydrogen  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  tests 
outlined  by  H.  G.  Knox,  a  six  month's  service  test  is  also  made  on 
both  welding  and  cuttmg  blowpipes. 

C.  J.  CoBERLY.  The  method  employed  in  this  investigation 
for  measuring  the  gases  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
much  higher  in  fact,  than  is  consistent  with  assumptions  made  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  important  variables.  This  renders  the  results 
very  deceiving,  not  only  to  the  reader  but  even  to  those  conducting 
the  tests  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  broad  and  definite  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  author  which  in  the  writer's  opinion  are 
imjustified  by  the  data. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  in  regard  to  cutting  due  to 
lack  of  control  of  certain  variables  is  not  of  sufficient  accuracy  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  industry.  Some  of  the  important 
items  entering  into  the  results  which  were  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation are  as  follows: 

1  Standard  of  QiudUy.  No  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  standard  quality  of  cut.  The  correct  speed  for  operating  the 
torch  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Taking 
the  lag  of  the  lines  left  on  the  surface  of  the  cut  as  a  measure  of 
quality.  Fig.  34  shows  the  variation  of  this  angle  with  speed  and  oxy- 
gen required  per  foot  of  cut  as  determined  by  tests  with  which  the 
writer  is  famiUar.  An  operator  by  judgment  alone  ordinarily  will 
not  reproduce  a  constant  angle  of  lag  closer  than  ±  2  deg.  at  a 
6-deg.  angle  which  introduces  a  possible  error  in  the  result  of  ±  10 
per  cent. 

2  Purity  of  Oxygen.  This  is  an  item  of  vital  importance. 
The  oxygen  used  in  these  tests  contained  from  1  to  3  per  cent  N2  and 
in  addition  was  saturated  with  water  vapor  at  the  room  temperature 
and  the  pressure  in  the  flashback  tanks.  Fig.  35  shows  the  ap- 
proximate effect  of  these  impurities.  Water  vapor  has  practically 
the  same  effect  as  N2,  hence  O2  containing  3  per  cent  Nj  and 
1  per  cent  H2O  is  only  35  per  cent  efficient.  The  variation  in  these 
factors  which  affected  the  comparative  results  of  apparatus  of 
different  makes  is  not  known  since  all  of  the  data  are  not  available. 
Assuming  the  purity  to  be  97  per  cent  then  a  variation  of  ±0.1  per 
cent  m  purity  would  vary  the  efficiency  by  it  2.5  per  cent  relative 
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Fig.  34    Relation  of  Speed  Factor  and  Cubic  Feet  of  O2  per 
Foot  of  Cut  Factor  to  Angle  of  Lag 

Note:  —  Five  deg.  lag  taken  as  standard  of  comparison  J-in.  low-carbon  steel.  Oxygen 
orifice  diameter  0.040  in.  Oxygen  pressure  17.22  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  average.  Oxygen  gas  consump- 
tion 38.5  cu.  ft.  per  hr.     Electrolytic  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     Angle  of  advance  5  deg. 
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Fig.  35     Cutting  Efficiency  of  Oxygen  Containing  Impurities 

Note: —  D  denotes  water  vapor,   O  denotes  nitroRcn.     \-m.  low-carbon  steel.    Tempera- 
ture of  steel  and  oxygen  68  deg.  fahr. 

to  the  efficiency  at  the  point.  The  variation  of  purity  (hiring  these 
tests  probably  was  suffieient  to  account  for  a  variation  of  ±  10  per 
cent  in  the  results. 

The  effect  of  impurities  is  to  lower  the  spiM^l  of  cutting  and 
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hence,  in  addition  to  lowering  the  eflBciency,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  heat  supplied  by  the  flame  per  unit  length  of  cut.  This  accoimts 
for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  torches  tested  were  supplied  with 
preheating  flames  that  were  excessive.  If  the  same  sized  flame  had 
been  used  with  oxygen  of  high  purity  an  increase  of  speed  of  over 
100  per  cent  would  be  possible,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  using 
a  flame  of  one-half  the  size  under  the  conditions  of  these  tests. 

Other  items  of  importance  which  aflfect  the  results  to  a  lesser 
degree  are  given  below. 

3  Temperature  of  oxygen. 

4  Temperature  of  steel, 

6    Carbon  content  of  steel, 

6  Surface  condition  of  steel. 

7  Barometric  condition. 

These  items  were  not  investigated  in  detail  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  no  allowance  was  made  for  variations  due  to  these 
causes  in  computing  results.  No  definite  conclusions,  therefore, 
are  justified  relative  to  comparative  merits  of  the  various  makes  of 
apparatus  submitted  except  subject  to  the  accuracy  indicated  above. 

The  limit  of  the  12  inches  set  by  the  author  as  the  maximum 
penetration  possible  with  oxy-acetylene  is  much  lower  than  is 
actually  found  in  commercial  application  today. 

Gas  ratio  seems  to  be  the  determining  factor  upon  which  aU 
of  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  welding  torches  are  based.  The 
degree  of  approximation  of  the  assumed  value  that  can  be  obtained 
even  under  ideal  conditions  is  a  point  which  has  never  been  prop- 
erly investigated  and  which  is  subject  to  variation  from  at  least 
two  causes.  First,  with  chemically  pure  gases  a  1:1  ratio  requires 
the  assumption  that  the  temperature  surrounding  the  cone  of  the 
flame  is  such  that  the  dissociation  of  H2  and  CO2  are  complete,  that 
the  dissociation  of  CO  is  negligible  and  that  no  endothermic  com- 
pounds are  formed. 

The  work  of  Nernst  and  von  Wartenburg,  Mallard  and  Le 
Chatelier  and  others  indicates  that  the  first  two  assumptions  are 
approximated  but  exact  experimental  confirmation  is  lacking. 
Considerable  experimental  evidence  is  available  to  show  that  the 
endothermic  compounds  H2O2,  Os,  and  NO2  are  formed  even  at 
temperatures  materially  lower  than  that  of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame.^ 
The  amounts  of  these  compounds  which  it  is  possible  to  have  in  the 

*  Edaer  and  McMaster,  Am.  Chem,  Jour,,  v.  39  (1906),  p.  96. 
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high  temperature  zone  is  not  known  but  the  fact  that  their  presence 
can  be  easily  detected  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  1:1  ratio  cannot 
be  assumed  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Second,  the  gases  used 
in  this  test  were  not  of  high  purity.  The  ox\'g(*n  contained  from 
2  to  3  per  cent  N2  and  1  to  2  per  cent  HjO  (saturated  at  room  tem- 
perature and  working  pressure  of  torch);  the  acetylene  contained 
from  2  to  6  per  cent  acetone,  1  to  2  pvv  cent  water  vapor  and  probably 
other  impurities  not  recorded. 

The  exact  quantitative  effect  of  these  factors  is  unknown  but 
obviously  Ihe  formation  of  IIjO:,  XO-j  and  O3  will  raise  the  gas 
ratio;  N2  will  raise  the  ratio  in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage 
present;  HoO  in  the  ILjO  -  Ho  -  Oo  equilibrium.  The  effect  of  X2 
is  the  only  item  ILsted  above  which  is  definitely  known  but  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  variation  of  at  least  2  or  3  per  c(Mit  in 
the  gas  ratio.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  logical  to  assume  that 
a  ratio  of  1:1  is  even  theoretically  |)ossil)le  except  as  an  approxima- 
tion and  as  to  practical  results,  assuming  the  torch  to  perform  its 
function  perfectly,  the  assumption  of  a  ratio  of  1.00  =t  0.02  to  1.00  is 
certainly  the  limit  of  accuracy  justitiabh^  without  first  investigating 
the  quantitative  effc^ct  of  each  of  the  items  mentioned  above  and 
correcting  therefor. 

Furthermore,  the  appeanmce  of  the  flame  as  an  indicator  of 
gas  ratio  is  of  limited  sensitivity  and  is  a  function  of  the  light  con- 
ditions, the  velocity  of  exit  of  tlu^  flame  gas(\s,  the  absorption  char- 
acteristics of  the  medium  looked  through  in  viewing  the  flame  and 
the  personal  e(|uation  of  the  operator.  These  factors  w(M-e  not 
investigated  by  the  author  and  while  the  writer  is  not  in  position 
to  offer  concn^te  infei'mation  on  (^ach  of  them  the  combined  (effect 
is  known  to  affect  the  r(\<uhs  l)y  at  least  ±2  per  cent  with  a  tendency 
toward  the  plus  error. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  tests  give*  an  average  gas  ratio  for 
all  torches  in  actual  welding  of  1.14:1  and  in  the  flame  t(\st  of  1.12:1. 
The  best  average  in  welding  was  l.()r):l  and  in  the  flame  test  1.03:1. 
Fig.  36  gives  the  results  of  gas-ratio  tests  for  all  torches  arranged  in 
the  order  of  increasing  ratio.  Thesc^  results  directly  contradict  the 
statements  given  by  the  author  in  Par.  0/.  ( las  ratios  in  welding  and 
in  flame  tests  with  few  exceptions  an*  eloxly  relate(l,  th(^  av(^rage 
difference  being  only  2  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  stat(Mnent 
given  in  Par.  9j  should  a[)ply  ecjually  as  well  to  actual  welding. 
Par.  9h  is  unjustified  in  view  of  Par.  0/  the  limits  within  which  the 
1:1  ratio  should  be  expected  to  hold,  and  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
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of  the  torches  giving  the  best  ratios  obtained  an  average  value  of 
1.05:1  in  actual  welding.  This  value  is  well  within  the  limits  of 
ratio  which  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  above  items  which  were 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  refinement  of  gas  ratio  required  to  produce  sound  welds 
is  a  factor  upon  which  the  results  of  this  test  offer  little  information 
and  commercial  results  have  shown  that  a  ratio  even  as  high  as 
1.14:  1  which  was  the  average  obtained  in  these  tests  will  not  pre- 
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vent  the  execution  of  welds  having  a  high  tensile  strength  and  duc- 
tility when  skilled  operators  are  available. 

Fig.  36  also  shows  tensile  strength  and  included  angle  of  bend  of 
the  welds.  The  results  plotted  are  the  results  of  the  same  tests 
in  which  the  gas  ratios  were  determined.  These  curves  show  that 
the  tensile  strength  and  included  angle  of  bend  depends  upon  factors 
other  than  gas  ratio  and  does  not  justify  the  statement  given  in 
Par,  %  "that  a  blowpipe  that  cannot  maintain  under  all  operating 
conditions  a  neutral  flame  cannot  logically  be  expected  to  produce 
sound  welds,"  and  in  Par.  9fc  "that  the  question  of  the  possible 
Umiting  strength  and  ductility  or  the  efficiency  of  welds  made  by 
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the  oxy-acetylene  welding  blowpipe  must  await  the  development  of 
a  more  satisfaetorj^  instrument,  and  that  having  such  an  instrument 
there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  a  weld  of  clean,  sound  metal  cannot 
be  made  with  assurance  during  any  welding  operation  and  that  such 
welds  will  or  can  be  made  to  possess  the  proper  physical  properties.'^ 
In  order  to  justify  these  statements  more  ehiborate  tests  would 
have  to  be  conducted  in  which  the  personal  equation  is  entirely 
eliminated,  that  would  definitely  show  the  extent  to  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  welds  is  a  function  of  the  gas  ratio. 

In  regard  to  the  author's  theoretical  welding  torch  which  would 
maintain  an  exact  ratio  under  all  conditions  of  restricted  flow,  were 
such  an  instrument  possible  under  prescribed  conditions  of  opera- 
tions, the  fundamentals  of  the  flow  of  compressible  fluids  in  orifices 
and  tubes  upon  which  such  a  condition  of  pressure  and  volume  bal- 
ance at  the  point  of  mixing  is  i)ased  also  show  that  the  change  in 
density  and  viscosity  due  to  im|)urities  in  the  gases  connnercially 
available  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  unl)alance  of  condition  that  would 
account  for  a  variation  in  gas  ratio  as  great  as  the  variation  from 
the  1:1  figure  obtained  with  the  best  instruments  tested.  Assuming 
as  the  author  does,  that  the  orific(\s  are  of  sucii  proportions  that  vis- 
cosity flow  does  not  enter  into  the  results,  tiie  flow  of  gas,  other 

1 
things   being  equal,  is   approximately  proportional    to  ~77~':^~' 

A  variation  of  6  per  cent  in  tlu*  acc^tone  content  of  acetylene  varies 

the  density  of  the  gas  according  to  the  following  relation: 

,     .                       ,               ';  acetvlene  X  I  -f  ' ;  acetone  X  2.2 
density  relative  to  acetylene  = '- rrrr 

94  -f  ()  X  2.2      ^  ^.. 

Therefore  the  relative  flow  of  impure  gas  with  tlie  same  pressure 

1 

drop   =      ,— -=  =  97  per  cent. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  dilTen^nee  of  pr(\ssur(»  to  ol)tain  the  same 
flow  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  therefon^  obvious  that  sueh  a  construction 
which  would  overcome  th(»  eftect  of  restricted  flow  would  not  be 
operative  with  gases  sub j(H't  to  tluMleiisity  variation  found  in  praetie(\ 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  j)i"eveiit  tlie  for- 
mation of  a  slight  back  pressure*  at  tlic^  j)oint  of  inixiug  in  eas(»  of 
restricted  flow  and  hence  according  to  the  author's  d-Mluetions  wouhl 
be  impossible  to  prevent    th(*   j)lunionieiia   of   "fla^hl)a(;ks."     This 
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undoubtedly  is  true  in  regard  to  "backfiring''  but  the  prevention 
of  "flashbacks"  or  sustained  backfire  is  dependent  upon  entirely 
different  principles.  The  statement  given  in  Par.  96  is  without 
foundation.  Many  commercial  torches  are  capable  of  withstanding 
severe  abuse  even  with  a  ratio  of  2:1  at  the  time  of  backfiring  with- 
out causing  flashback  until  the  interiror  of  the  torch  is  highly  heated 
by  repeated  backfiring. 

If  the  deductions  given  in  this  paper  in  regard  to  flashbacks 
were  logical  then  the  construction  of  cutting  torches  not  subject 
to  flashback  troubles  would  be  impossible  without  the  use  of  a 
separate  hose  and  regulator  for  supplying  oxygen  to  the  flame. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  conclusions  are  unjustified, 
the  data  collected  in  this  investigation  are  of  much  value  to  the 
industry  and  it  is  only  through  more  work  of  this  nature  and  even 
of  a  more  searching  character  with  the  spirit  of  competition  removed 
that  the  proper  advance  of  the  art  can  be  made.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  time  and  appropriations  did  not  permit  investigating  some 
of  the  important  phases  of  the  problem  more  in  detail. 

The  Author.  In  looking  over  the  various  criticisms  of  the 
paper  it  was  found  that  many  of  them  had  two  or  three  points  in 
common.  In  such  cases  the  author  has  confined  his  reply  to  some 
one  critic.  Perusal  of  the  author's  replies  as  a  whole  will,  he  be- 
lieves, furnish  answers  to  all  the  criticisms  received. 

The  author  offers  the  following  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Banash: 

The  efficiency  of  the  welds  is,  we  believe,  on  the  average  as  high 
if  not  higher  than  that  obtained  in  shops  where  they  pride  themselves 
on  producing  high-class  work.  In  many  cases  superior  strengths 
reported  have  been  produced  by  using  special  welding  rods  or  by 
giving  the  finished  weld  special  treatment.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  tests  referred  to  but  wovdd  Uke  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  statement  that  the  material 
in  the  tests  he  refers  to  was  "practically  the  same,"  for  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  average  strength  of  the  welds  as  reported  by  him  is 
in  excess  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  unwelded  plate  used  in  the 
Bureau's  tests  —  a  fact  which  needs  further  explanation  concern- 
ing his  welds,  especially  as  the  ultimate  strength  of  annealed  Norway 
iron  is  approximately  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  We  would  suggest  in 
this  connection  that  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  material  used 
as  a  filler  rod  in  welding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  strength  of  the 
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rod  is  the  annealed  rod  and  not  the  strength  as  determined  on  rod 
as  received  from  the  manufactiierer. 

Relative  to  the  blowpipe  operators,  the  final  approval  of  the 
men  as  based  on  a  study  of  their  ability  was  left  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Miller, 
whom  we  believe  will  be  acknowledged  as  fully  qualified  by  experience 
to  select  such  men;  and  it  was  Mr.  Miller's  statement  that  they  were 
'Svell  above  he  average  operator  in  ability"  and  their  selection  was 
approved  by  him.  No  representative  of  a  manufacturer  who  actually 
witnessed  their  work  had  other  than  complimentary  statements 
to  make  of  these  operators.  Further,  one  of  these  same  operators, 
the  cutter,  was  later  selected  by  Mr.  Miller  as  at  least  one  of  his 
principal  cutters  in  an  extended  and  important  investigational  test 
for  which  Mr.  Miller  acted  as  consulting  engineer. 

As  to  Mr.  Banash's  criticism  of  the  cutting  tests,  we  believe 
that  if  the  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  t(*sts  were  made  on  com- 
mercial hand  cutting  blowpipes,  the  specific  statements  concerning 
the  probable  maximum  cut  obtainal)le  with  such  blowpipes  need 
no  further  discussion.  Relative  to  the  cpK^stion  of  preheating  flames 
we  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  in  man}-  instances  they  are  too 
large  and  therefore  wasteful.  It  would  sc^em  that  the  statc^ment 
concerning  variation  in  acetylene  consumtpion  as  given  in  Par.  62a 
would  be  sufficient  proof  of  our  contention.  It  is  our  belief  that 
thoughtful  observers  among  the  users  of  such  efpiipment  will  find 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  decreased  efficiency  of  operation  will 
result  if  the  size  of  the  preheating  flames  on  some  blowpipes  is  re- 
duced. There  is  no  doubt  a  decided  tendency  toward  a  wasteful 
use  of  gas  in  many  cutting  operations  and  one  of  the  causes  in  many 
cases  is  in  the  size  of  the  preheating  flame. 

Several  other  statements  bv  Mr.  Banash  arc  directed  toward 
the  influence  of  the  operator,  i.e.,  the  so-called  personal  equation, 
and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  on  that  account  the  full  possibilities 
of  the  apparatus  tested  were  not  developed.  If  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  were  true  it  would  be  of  decid(Hl  moment,  for  his  argument 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  because  of  the  intricaci(^s  of  (U\^ign  of 
the  various  blowpipes  it  is  esscMitial  that  eacli  welder  be  specifically 
taught  to  weld  with  a  particular  make  of  blowpipe  and  that  having 
once  been  so  taught,  he  would  have  to  be  ret  aught  if  he  used  another 
make  of  blowpipe.  If  such  a  thing  wen*  true  it  would  be  unfortunate 
from  the  sales  point  of  view,  especially  wlici-e  a  manufacturer  is 
attempting  to  have  his  apparatus  displace  another  that  is  already 
in  use.    Further  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bana>li  will  contcmd  that 
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the  blowpipe  makes  the  weld;  its  whole  office  is  to  produce  the  heat 
necessary  to  make  a  weld,  and  if  all  blowpipes  were  correctly  de- 
signed so  as  to  constantly  furnish  the  necessary  heat  under  the  proper 
conditions,  any  experienced  welder  could  use  one  blowpipe  equally 
as  well  as  another.  It  would  seem  that  the  plea  of  ''personal  equa- 
tion" as  it  affects  a  blowpipe  is  an  admission  of  uncertainty,  at 
least,  relative  to  the  value  of  design  of  the  apparatus. 

His  remaining  criticisms  are  directed  to  our  statements  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  the  test  welds  and  a  claim  that  our  admission 
that  the  welds  were  unsatisfactory  to  us  is  sufficient  condemnation 
concerning  the  value  of  the  tests.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that 
none  of  the  manufacturers  who  witnessed  the  making  of  the  welds 
(and  they  as  a  general  rule  had  their  own  expert  welder  present 
during  the  test)  or  inspected  them  afterward  had  any  question 
concerning  their  not  being  satisfactory  to  them.  The  imiverasl 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  satisfactory.  As  to  why 
we  chose  to  consider  them  unsatisfactory  we  will  refer  to  our  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Miller's  criticisms.  With  these  things  in  mind  we 
cannot  agree  that  our  frankness  of  statement  condemns  our  work. 

Mr.  Plumley  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  criticism  of  the 
author's  statement  concerning  the  probable  maximum  cut  obtain- 
able with  the  ordinary  commercial  cutting  blowpipe,  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  concerning  the  type  of  blowpipe  re- 
ported on  in  these  tests.  He,  in  so  doing,  and  in  common  with 
several  others  who  offer  criticisms  on  the  same  statement,  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  statement  of  Par.  70  of  the  paper.  But 
beside  that  statement  there  is  a  much  more  interesting  series  of  state- 
ments that  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  Mr.  Plumley's  attention.  The 
particular  blowpipe  Mr.  PlunJey  refers  to  was  purchased  for  test 
directly  from  the  manufacturer.  With  the  apparatus  there  were 
received  a  booklet  of  instructions  and  a  convenient  pressure  card 
evidently  intended  for  ready  and  frequent  reference.  In  the  in- 
struction booklet  there  is  the  following  statement  relative  to  the 
pressures  to  be  used  for  the  particular  cutting  blowpipe  under 
consideration:  "This  (the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  the  re- 
quired cut)  may  be  taken  from  the  table  on  page  32."  Page  32 
of  the  booklet  contains  a  table  for  style  C  cutting  torches  with  style 
12  tips.  The  manufacturer's  shipping  invoice  shows  that  it  was  a 
style  C  torch  with  style  12  tips  which  were  used  in  the  Bureau's 
tests.  The  table  referred  to  on  page  32  gives  tip  size  and  pressures 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  for  cutting  metal  of  various 
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their  manufacturers  in  cutting  capacity  for  heavy  cutting.  It  is 
suggested  that  more  conservative  statements  concerning  such  things 
will  work  for  a  more  confident  acceptance  of  the  true  value  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipe. 

Another  of  Mr.  Plumley's  statements  is  directed  against  the 
author's  remarks  about  present-day  blowpipe  design  and  is  that 
''The  author  has  apparently  based  all  his  remarks  and  conclusions 
upon  pressures  obtained  within  the  hose  line  suppljring  the  torches.'* 
The  only  real  use  the  author  made  of  pressures  within  the  hose 
hues  was  as  a  basis  of  classification  for  convenience  in  discussing 
the  results.  The  basic  statements  concerning  actual  blowpipe 
pressures  were  founded  on  a  set  of  curves  of  the  type  of  Fig.  25,  one 
of  which  was  secured  for  each  blowpipe  tested.  Incidentally  the 
manner  in  which  these  results  were  obtained  would  make  no  difference 
in  relative  results  had  they  represented  pressiures  obtained  in  the 
head  or  hose  of  the  blowpipe,  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  25  for  example, 
none  of  the  blowpipes  tested  actually  maintained  balanced  pressures 
within  the  head  when  any  form  of  obstruction  interfered  with  flow 
of  the  gas  from  the  tip  end.  Further  as  pointed  out  in  the  paper  a 
blowpipe  might  possibly  possess  the  characteristics  of  balanced 
pressures  in  the  blowpipe  head  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum  freely  in 
air  —  but  it  is  a  fact  that  not  any  of  those  submitted  to  tests  showed 
such  characteristics  when  any  form  of  obstruction  to  flow  existed. 
Mr.  Plumley  admits  in  his  statements  concerning  flashbacks  that 
there  are  many  conmion  and  frequent  causes  and  opportimities  for 
producing  obstruction  to  free  gaseous  flow  from  the  tip  during  the 
welding  process. 

Mr.  Plumley  also  comments,  as  do  several  others,  on  the  fact 
that  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  flashback.  It  would  seem  that  the  careful  perusal  of 
Par.  85  together  with  such  statements  as  are  found  in  Par.  86  to  91 
would  show  the  reason  for  the  method  of  attack  in  developing  the 
paper.  As  to  whether  we  have  over-emphasized  the  possible  hazards 
due  to  the  development  of  flashback  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
one's  view  point.  We  suggest  that  Mr.  Plumley  read  our  reply  to 
Mr.  James.  No  matter  what  the  method  of  attack  the  fact  remains 
that  the  desideratum  sound  welds  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  proportions  of  the  gaseous  mixture  coming  from  the  blowpipe 
and  therefore  to  the  conditions  causing  flashbacks. 

As  to  the  possibiUties  of  securing  a  perfectly  balanced  blow- 
pipe, we  must  admit  that  we  do  not  expect  perfection  but  neverthe- 
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less  believe  in  striving  to  attain  such.  The  results  of  these  tests  show 
that  the  balanced  blowpipe  can  be  far  more  nearly  attained  than  is 
at  present  thought  possible  by  most  manufacturers.  One  blowpipe 
in  particular  when  fitted  with  one  of  the  tips  used  with  it  in  the 
Bureau's  tests  (six  other  similar  tips  when  tried  out  did  not  give 
similar  results)  not  only  proved  to  be  as  a  whole  very  resistant  to 
the  development  of  flashback  and  enabled  the  production  ot  a  group 
of  welds  of  consistently  high  strength,  but  enabled  the  production 
of  the  best  set  of  any  of  the  welds  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
type  of  material  deposited  in  the  wold  —  practically  all  of  it  except 
at  the  bottom  of  the  V  being  clean  homogeneous  cast  metal.  The 
dimensions  in  the  gas-port  openings  in  that  tip  were  fortuitus  but 
it  showTd  what  might  be  expected  as  to  character  of  weld  metal 
with  properly  balanced  })lowpipe  pressures  and  also  that  a  decided 
improvement  is  possible  toward  balanced  pressure  d(\sign  in  present 
day  blowpipes.  A  critical  examination  of  the  welds  made  with 
Several  other  blowpipes  that  showed  high  resistance  to  flashback 
development  bore  out  the  above.  Incidentally  these  welds  were 
made  with  a  blowpipe  the  operators  had  never  seen  until  it  was 
placed  in  their  hands  for  test  purposes,  which  would  soem  to  refute 
another  of  Mr.  Plumley's  points  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  personal 
equation  as  affected  by  the  })lowpipe  on  the  character  of  the  weld 
made.  Further  discussion  on  this  subject  is  deferred  for  replies 
to  criticisms  submitted  by  Mr.  Coberl}-.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
strength  of  welds  is  confined  to  the  author's  reply  to  Mr.  !Miller. 
We  will  agree  with  Mr.  James  that  riiggedn(\ss  of  construction, 
etc.,  may  tend  to  minimize  dangers  from  fiashback,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  he  will  admit  and  pr()l)al)ly  the  records 
of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  would  show  that  unexplained 
explosions  etc.,  are  more  or  less  frec[U(Mit  in  vvcvy  large  wc^lding 
shop.  They  may  not  prove  disastrous  —  more  often  tlicy  do  not; 
but  all  such  explosions  must  l)e  a(hnittcHl  as  possible  caus(\s  for 
more  serious  results.  For  that  n^ason  a  blowpipe  that  is  ca])able 
of  developing  flashbacks  readily  cannot  he  condisonMl  eminently 
safe  —  especially  if  such  potential  dangers  can  l)e  still  further  mini- 
mized by  proper  design  —  no  matter  how  good  a  risk  they  may  be 
considered.  The  data  of  Tabk*  3  which  were  secured  befon^  w(^  rec- 
ognized the  real  causes  for  fhislihacks  and  which  ar<'  based  on  (hi- 
plicating  tests  conducted  by  tlie  insurance  c()nipani<\s  show  that 
even  in  blowpipes  that  are  accept  abb*  risks  tliere  an^  decidedly 
potential  dangers.    Perhaps  the  recouniiion  of  tliis  fact  wouM  help 
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to  explain  the  numerous  small  explosions  occurring  not  infrequently 
in  welding  shops. 

Relative  to  Mr.  Coberly's  comments  it  is  true  that  there  were 
many  items  of  very  minor  character  that  the  limits  of  the  work 
would  not  permit  investigating;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  many 
of  them  will  have  the  importance  Mr.  Coberly  gives  them.  As 
regards  the  question  of  standard  of  quaUty  he  forgets  that  the 
investigation  contemplated  only  determining  the  maximimi  effi- 
ciency of  the  blowpipes  when  used  in  accord  with  the  manufacturer's 
specific  recommendations.  To  have  set  a  standard  of  quaUty  would 
have  required  a  complete  investigation  of  each  blowpipe  and  the 
resulting  comparison  would  have  been  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
in  cutting  for  standard  quaUty.  To  do  this  it  would  have  been 
necessary,  as  indicated  above,  to  determine  the  best  pressure  for 
use  with  each  blowpipe  —  something  we  might  expect  the  manu- 
facturers to  do  —  and  having  done  that  we  do  not  see  wherein  one 
blowpipe  would  have  shown  any  greater  efficiency  than  another. 
In  fact  we  should  expect  them  to  show  equal  efficiency  then  in  con- 
formity with  our  conclusion  96.  Mr.  Coberly's  tests  set  a  standard 
of  quality  for  one  particular  blowpipe  fitted  with  a  tip  and  operated 
under  pressures  he  determined  as  being  most  efficient  for  it.  Under 
these  conditions  he  determined  the  data  of  his  Fig.  34.  But  as  we 
read  this  figure  it  implies  that  with  constant  oxygen  consimiption 
the  speed  of  cutting  increases  with  the  angle  of  lag  until  the  lag 
becomes  so  great  that  the  cut  fails  to  penetrate  through  the  plate  — 
an  obvious  phenomenon.  This  shows  no  reason,  however,  for  the 
selection  of  a  5-degree  angle  of  lag  as  a  standard,  except  as  he  per- 
sonally believes  it  gives  a  good  quality  cut.  In  so  doing  he  shows 
by  his  own  data  that  he  has  not  necessarily  selected  the  most  econo- 
mical angle.  We  cannot  see  the  reason  for  plotting  a  second  curve 
which  is  simply  the  reciprocal  of  the  first.  As  for  the  possible  error 
in  judgment  in  operating  the  blowpipes  during  cutting  we  beUeve 
that  most  of  the  manufacturers  who  witnessed  the  test  will  agree 
that  the  blowpipes  were  speeded  up  to  the  limit  of  their  cutting 
ability  under  the  conditions  specified  by  the  manufacturer. 

As  for  effect  of  impurity  of  oxygen  —  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able show  increased  efficiency  in  cutting  for  higher  degree  purity 
and  as  confirmatory  evidence  his  data  of  Fig.  35  are  of  interest. 
It  probably  will  be  necessary  to  check  the  relative  effects  of  water 
vapor  and  nitrogen  before  his  data  can  be  taken  as  conclusive.  The 
statement  however  that  "The  variation  of  piuity  during  these 
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tests  probably  was  sufficient  to  account  for  a  variation  of  =t  10 
per  cent  in  the  results"  is  in  error,  as  all  our  tests  were  conducted 
on  analyzed  oxygen  which  was  selected  so  as  to  maintain  the  purity 
for  test  purposes  at  98.3  ±0.15.  The  comments  therefore  on  the 
preheating  flames  are  not  warranted.  When  he  speaks  here  and 
later  on  of  using  "oxygen  of  high  purity"  we  are  at  loss  to  know 
what  he  refers  to.  Our  tests  were  conducted  with  commercial 
oxygen  and  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  that  we  know  of  that 
shows  that  any  of  the  commercial  oxygens  maintain  a  higher  aver- 
age purity  than  that  we  selected  as  standard  for  our  tests. 

Inasmuch  as  the  oxygen  and  steel  were  stored  in  the  same 
room  for  considerable  periods  of  time  previous  to  use  and  that 
our  laboratory  records  show  room  temperature  changes  during  the 
test  period  of  only  nominal  amount,  the  effects  of  such  variables 
may  definitely  be  neglected.  The  carbon  content  and  surface  of 
the  steel  was  similar  for  all  tests.  We  kept  barometric  records, 
but  we  could  not  find  that  they  were  us(^ful  in  determining  the 
blowpipe  efficiencies  except  that  they  were  used  to  correct  flow 
meter  data.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  the  state- 
ment concerning  our  conclusions  on  the  relative  comparative  merits 
of  the  various  blowpipes  is  unjustified. 

As  for  his  criticisms  on  gas  ratio,  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
for  further  comment  beyond  that  contained  in  the  various  answers 
to  similar  remarks  by  other  writers.  But  in  this  connection  we  would 
suggest  that  had  he  kept  in  mind  the  statements  in  Par.  143  to  145 
inclusive  of  the  author's  paper  he  would  not  have  felt  warranted 
in  commenting  on  our  lack  of  investigation  of  tlu*  personal  equation 
concerning  the  neutral  flame. 

We  cannot  see  wherein  Mr.  Coberly's  Fig.  36  refutes  our  con- 
clusion 9i.  To  our  mind  there  is  no  such  agreement  shown  as  he 
suggests  by  the  two  curves  of  gas  ratio  plotted  in  that  figure,  nor 
can  we  see  on  what  basis  he  makes  his  comments  concerning  Par. 
9h  and  9j. 

Concerning  his  comments  on  the  gas  ratio  reciuinxl  to  produce 
sound  welds  we  will  respectfully  n^fer  him  to  our  Fig.  37  and  38 
which  we  believe  are  sufficient  answer  as  hiiscd  on  the  question  of 
strength.  We  desire  to  call  his  attention  however  to  the  fact  that 
in  judging  welds  he  is,  in  common  with  many  others  giving  too 
much  emphasis  to  strength  without  considering  the  characteristics 
of  the  weld  metal.  Our  conmients  on  this  on  a  later  page  will 
probably  be  of  interest  to  him.    Reference  to  the  above  mentioned 
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figures  of  course  answers  his  further  comments  on  his  Fig.  36  and 
on  Par.  9g  and  9A;. 

With  regard  to  the  theoretically  balanced  welding  blowpipe 
we  ourselves  have  recognized  that  absolute  balance  probably  can- 
not be  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  author's  mind,  however, 
but  that  a  far  superior  piece  of  apparatus  can  be  developed  than 
is  now  commercially  available.  Of  the  factors  that  will  tend  to 
cause  imbalanced  conditions  no  doubt  the  changing  density  of 
tanked  acetylene  may  prove  most  detrimental,  but  is  not  Mr.  Coberly 
assuming  that  a  tanked  gas  changes  its  density  by  jumps  when  he 
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makes  his  calculations,  a  condition  that  does  not  exist  as  far  as  is 
indicated  by  any  data  available  to  us?  Secondly,  he  is  basing  his 
calculations  on  tanked  acetylene  only  and  in  most  of  the  larger 
plants  we  know  of  generator  acetylene  is  used.  Finally,  he  entirely 
neglects  the  possibility  of  purifying  his  gas  before  passing  it  to 
the  blowpipe,  a  process  that  may  eventually  prove  desirable  for 
several  reasons. 

We  see  no  reason  for  further  remarks  on  his  comment  on  Par. 
96,  —  the  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  fully  discussed  in  the  paper. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Coberly  did  not  offer  his  explanation  of 
"flashback''  since  he  does  not  agree  with  that  given  in  the  paper. 
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Finally  in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  flashback  in  cutting 
blowpipes  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  apparently  overlooked  our 
Par.  9g.  We  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  necessary  to  comply  with  his 
suggestions  if  a  true  non-flashback  cutting  blowpipe  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Whether  this  will  prove  necessary  commercially  remains 
to  be  determined  —  as  the  only  drawback  to  a  flashback  in  a  cut- 
ting blowpipe  is  as  a  possible  source  of  danger  and  not,  as  in  weld- 
ing, the  production  of  a  condition  detrimental  to  the  operation. 
It  is  purely  a  question  here  of  accident  risk. 

Mr.  Miller  suggests  that  '^some  of  the  conshisions  may  be 
based  on  data  that  are  not  published."  The  concUisions  reached 
were  based  almost  entirely  upon  data  of  the  type  reported  in  the 
paper  except  that  the  author  had  at  his  disposal  a  great  deal  more 
than  indicated  by  the  paper  as  check  or  supplementary  data.  It 
is  possible  that  in  trying  to  keep  the  paper  within  bounds  as  to 
length,  some  points  have  not  been  clearly  brought  out.  In  this 
connection  the  further  discussion  offered  now  may  furnish  increased 
clearness. 

In  his  comments  Mr.  ]\Iiller  lays  great  stress  upon  the  varia- 
tion in  strength  of  the  welds  as  shown  by  the  tensile  and  bend  tests 
and  from  this  draws  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  warrant  b(nng 
"used  as  a  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  relative  values  of 
the  torches  tested. '*  We  ourselves  called  attention  to  this  varia- 
tion in  Par.  81  and  ended  that  paragraph  with  a  statement  that 
we  thought  would  show  the  basis  on  which  we  considered  the  welds 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Miller  points  out  and  the  writer  agrees  thoroughly  with 
him  that  the  autogenous  weld  is  a  ca.st  irdd  and  that  the  j^hysical 
properties  of  the  weld  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  l)e  the  same 
as  those  of  a  forged  plate  of  even  th(*  same  chemical  comopsition. 
The  first  essential  then  is  that  a  perfect  weld  should  show  clean 
homogeneous  cast  metal  characteristics.  Secondly,  and  again  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Miller,  that  a  pcM-fect  weld  should  bo  one  in  which 
the  cast  metal  should  be  thoroughly  fused  with  the  adjoining  metal 
of  the  plate  —  it  should  l)e  what  he  flesiunati^s  as  a  "sound  weld". 
As  he  uses  this  designation,  however,  in  a  later  jiart  of  his  remarks, 
Par.  39  and  44,  it  would  s(H']\[  that  Ik*  th(*ie  makes  it  cover  also  tlu^ 
character  of  the  fractur(\  If  this  latter  eonmn^nt  is  not  true  then 
in  his  suggested  shop  tests  he  is  neglect inii;  tlie  <'hai'aeter  of  the 
metal  deposited.  It  would  seem  that  ri,u,ht  xlwvr  lies  the  crux  of 
the  whole  subject.    A  perfect  weld  or  sound  weld  should  be 
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1  Clean  cast  metal 

2  Complete,  or  thoroughly  wrought  out. 

The  writer  prefers  to  use  the  term  "sound  weld"  to  include  both 
essentials  using  the  term  ''complete"  to  designate  its  mechanical 
perfection.  No  weld  can  be  judged  satisfactory,  then,  unless  it 
fulfills  both  essentials.  A  weld  may  therefore  be  complete,  i.e., 
mechanically  soimd,  and  yet  not  show  clean  cast  metal,  in  which 
case  it  cannot  imder  any  designation  be  considered  a  perfect  or 
sound  weld.  Such  a  weld  may  even  show  relatively  high  tensile 
strength  for  though  not  of  homogeneous  clean  cast  metal  struc- 
ture it  will  on  account  of  its  slag  and  oxide  enclosures  be  more  or 
less  fibrous  and  somewhat  of  the  nature  perhaps  of  what  we  term 
wrought  iron  —  a  strength  however  that  may  or  may  not  be  pos- 
sessed by  such  a  weld  —  a  fact  that  shows  the  imdesirability  of 
such  welds.  A  study  of  Mr.  Miller's  present  comments  leads  the 
writer  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Miller  in  common  with  a  great  many 
others  is  putting  the  most  emphasis  on  the  completeness  of  the  weld 
and  its  tensile  strength  when  he  discusses  the  quality  of  welding, 
seeming  to  relegate  to  minor  consideration  the  character  of  the 
weld  metal.  As  to  whether  a  perfect  weld  can  be  made,  discussion 
will  be  postponed  temporarily. 

The  analysis  of  the  welds  made  by  the  author  considered  both 
of  the  essentials  given  above.  It  also  took  into  consideration  the 
possible  personal  equation  of  the  welders.  For  examination  pur- 
poses the  edges  of  all  test  specimens  were  polished  and  etched  and 
macrographs  made  of  at  least  one  sample  of  each  test  plate.  We 
recognized  the  incompleteness  of  many  of  the  welds,  but  a  compari- 
son in  ultimate  strength  of  the  ten  best  and  ten  most  incomplete 
welds  as  based  upon  macrographic  selection  showed  a  variation 
on  averages  of  only  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

We  therefore  are  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Miller's  statements 
that  neither  on  strength  of  welds,  completeness  of  welds,  or  opera- 
tors was  there  apparently  reason  to  account  for  blowpipe  differences. 

There  were  however  several  outstanding  features  which  to 
the  author  needed  explanation.  Analysis  showed  that  the  tensile 
strengths  of  the  welds  bore  a  definite  relation  to  the  gas  ratio  (Figs. 
37  and  38)  and  that  the  gas  ratios  were  as  a  rule  lower  in  the  gas 
ratio  tests  (in  which  the  blowpipe  burned  freely  in  air)  than  were 
those  obtained  in  actual  welding  operations.  Further,  flashbacks 
occurred  only  when  there  was  some  interference  with  free  gaseous 
flow  from  the  tip.    In  the  excess  acetylene  type  blowpipe  it  was 
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noted  that  there  was  a  constant  progression  and  regression  of  an 
excess  acetylene  flame  as  the  blowpipe  w^as  used  in  welding  even 
when  the  pressures  were  maintained  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible, 
a  phenomenon  which  was  much  more  noticeable  when  there  were 
conditions  developed  that  hindered  free  gaseous  flow  from  the 
blowi!)ipe  tip.  With  these  latter  blowpipes  flashbacks  were  seldom 
produced  during  welding,  while  they  were  quite  readily  produced 
with  the  excess  oxygen  type  blowpipe.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  some  interrelation  between  weld  strength,  gas  ratio  and  flash- 
back and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  author^s  opinion 
the  amount  of  oxide  in  the  finished  weld  was  in  excess  of  what  he 
beUeved  there  should  be,  considering  all  possible  sources  of  such 
oxidization,  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  essential  that  the  blow- 
pipe designs  be  investigated,  as  no  allowance  for  material,  operators 
or  tensile  strength  alone  could  account  for  such  observed  facts. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  resulting  from  the  above  mentioned  con- 
ditions are  given  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Miller  also  comments  at  length  on  the  so-called  gas  ratio. 
As  for  the  realtion  between  gas  ratio  and  ultimate  strengths  of  welds 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  selecting  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
general  rule.     Our  plottings  of  gas  ratio  show  that  for  Tests  la 
and  16  there  is  a  decided  trend  toward  higher  strengths  for  lower 
gas  ratios,  Figs.  37  and  38,  and  in  Test  2  the  results  are  too  erratic 
to  use  for  comparison.    The  curves  are  obtained  by  averaging  the 
values  given  for  tensile  test  in  Table  6  and  plotting  them  against 
the  corresponding  gas  ratio  given  in  Table  5.    On  the  curves  thus 
secured  in  order  to  show  the  trend  more  clearly  each  three  succeed- 
ing points  were  again  averaged  for  the  new  points  shown  in  the 
figures.    It  is  our  belief  that  the  erratic  values  for  test  No.  2  were 
due  in  large  measure   to  the  blowpipes  themselves.     The  larger 
sized  tips  did  not  perform  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones;   they  showed 
greater  tendencies  to  unevenness  of  flame  character  during  welding, 
and  by  test  were  more  subject  to  flashback  phenomena.     (This 
latter  is  shown  by  data  of  Table  3).    This  fact  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Miller's  comments  relative  to  the  high  values 
given  for  some  gas  ratios.    Two  figures  he  quotes  are  for  blowpipe 
No.  4,  Test  2,  an  excess  oxygen  pressure  blowpipe  and  the  most 
easily  backflashed  blowpipe  tested.     Our  records  show  that  during 
the  welding  operations  a  great  deal  of  trouble   was  experienced 
from  flashback  with  this  blowpipe.     In  this  selection  it  would  look 
as  if  Mr.  Miller  had  been  of  assistance  in  oiTering  confirmatory 
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evidence.  This  same  blowpipe  had  a  loose  ball  safety  valve  in  its 
rear  plate,  and  with  this  design  just  turning  the  blowpipe  over  or 
shaking  it  changed  its  flame  characteristics  —  even  in  gas  ratios 
satisfactory  results  could  not  be  expected  of  it.  The  values  he 
quotes  for  the  No.  8  blowpipe  are  also  what  might  be  expected,  an 
excess  oxygen  pressure  blowpipe  with  pressures  for  operation  given 
at  each  test  and  without  any  definite  knowledge  on  the  manufac- 
turer's part  as  to  what  results  would  be  produced.  The  original 
pressures  suggested  for  this  blowpipe  were  above  20  lb.  for  both 
gases. 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  high  gas  ratios  are  the  results  of 
carelessness  on  the  operator's  part.  Exceeding  care  was  taken  with 
flame  adjustment  and  in  most  all  cases  this  adjustment  was  approved 
by  the  manufacturer's  own  expert  who  witnessed  the  tests.  The 
other  possibiUty  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  was  found  to  be  true  for  several 
blowpipes,  especially  No.  9.  In  this  latter  the  acetylene  is  admitted 
to  the  exit  passage  of  the  tip  through  one  port  hole  only.  The  result 
was  a  stratification  of  the  gases  in  passing  out  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  decided  tail  of  acetylene  protruding  from  the  inner  cone 
of  the  flame.  This  tail  on  the  cone  could  be  moved  from  one  side 
to  the  other  by  simply  twisting  the  tip  around  in  the  blowpipe  head 
and  always  bore  a  definite  relation  to  the  position  of  the  acetylene 
inlet.  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  exceedingly  oxidized  flame  to  neu- 
tralize the  acetylene  tail.  The  result  of  this  condition  is  readily 
observed  in  the  gas  ratios  obtained  with  grating  as  given  in  Table  6. 
This  same  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  tip  used  in  blowpipe 
No.  11  for  test  Sol  made  with  grating  except  in  this  latter  case  the 
trouble  was  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  hole  through  the 
tip  was  drilled  from  both  ends  and  the  two  drillings  were  not  con- 
centric, with  the  result  that  there  was  a  decided  shoulder  that  inter- 
fered with  gas  flow  where  the  two  drill  holes  met.  It  was  the  author's 
intention  to  bring  this  information  out  in  his  paper  —  it  is  a  condition 
that,  as  can  be  seen,  deserves  attention  and  shows  the  necessity 
not  only  of  proper  placement  of  gas  ports  but  also  of  careful  work- 
manship. 

When  Mr.  Miller  asks  for  an  explanation  of  a  few  discrepancies 
between  values  of  gas  ratios  as  given  by  flow  meter  and  balance 
weights  we  believe  he  is  again  making  more  use  of  the  exceptions 
than  the  general  rule.  In  Table  5  there  are  seven  cases  of  diverg- 
encies in  value  greater  than  0.06,  six  of  which  are  in  values  obtained 
in  the  No.  2  test  or  its  equivalent,  56  —  four  of  these  latter  are 
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in  the  welding  test  No.  2,  and  two  of  the  six  occur  in  the  values 
given  for  the  No.  4  torch,  comment  on  which  is  made  above.  The 
recording  of  data  for  this  investigation  was  exceedingly  trying  and 
we  could  hardly  expect  perfection  in  everything,  —  we  recognize 
that  *Ho  err  is  human."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  author  feels 
that  the  technical  observers  for  this  investigation  rightfully  deserve 
a  high  measure  of  credit  for  the  continuously  consistent  results 
obtained. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  much  influence 
eyesight  plays  in  the  adjustment  of  the  neutral  flame  of  a  blowpipe, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  of  some  importance.  On  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Miller's  figures,  however,  we  would  personally  not  care  to  attempt 
to  say  what  effect  it  would  have  when  we  bring  to  mind  the  change 
in  pressures  that  occur  with  the  ordinary  commercial  regulator  which 
he  states  he  used. 

As  indicated  above  the  necessary  space  limit  to  this  paper 
prevented  full  explanations  on  some  points.  In  the  forthcoming 
Technologic  Paper  of  the  Bureau  it  is  shown  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  acetone  content  of  the  acet\'lene  gas  and  that  this 
variation  depended  upon  several  factors.  It  was  found  impracticable 
to  carry  out  the  determination  for  acc^tone  content  at  this  time. 

Incidentally  columns  (7)  and  (S)  of  Tal)le  5  show  that  whatever 
the  correction  for  such  impurities  would  amount  to,  on  the  final 
result  its  importance  would  be  n^latively  minor. 

Relative  to  our  statement  concerning  comparison  of  gas  ratios 
obtained  in  welding  and  in  gas  ratio  tests  our  conclusion  was  drawn 
on  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  tests  which  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  incorporate  in  the  |)n»s(Mit  paper.  xVs  indicated  in  the 
paper  we  carried  on  an  ext(»nsiv(*  series  of  gas  ratio  tests; — those 
reported  in  Table  5  were  ihv  original  tests  of  the  investigation. 
Even  these  latter  we  feel  b(^ar  out  our  statement.  The  average  for 
the  welding  tests  on  oiie-half-ineh  and  three-quarter-inch  plate  as 
compared  with  corresponding  gas  ratios  for  the  same  size  tip  are  as 
follows : 
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1    11.-) 

1   071 

J-in. 

1.118 

1  .  120 

1  .  OL'S 

•  If  the  values  for  blowpii)es  Xos.  1,  !),  and  11  are  omitted  (these 
we  know  are  not  good  values  on  account  of  blowpipe  peculiarities) 
the  result  will  be  as  follows: 
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Plats 

Gas  Ratio,  Tmt  No. 

la  and  lb 

Sal  (without  grstmc) 

Sal  (with  grstinc) 

Hn. 

1.113 

1.097 

1.029 

f-in. 

1.111 

1.106 

1.012 

Mr.  Miller  in  his  comparison  was  unfortunate  in  one  respect 
in  that  in  comparing  5b  with  lal  he  compared  the  value  of  the  gas 
ratio  test  of  three-quarter-inch  tips  with  the  gas  ratio  value  ob- 
tained in  welding  with  the  one-half-inch  tips.  His  special  comments 
on  the  grating  tests  are  answered  above  in  our  comments  on  blow- 
pipe Nos.  9  and  11  as  is  also  his  comment  on  the  possible  effect 
of  stratification  of  the  gases  in  the  tip  tube.  We  cannot  agree  in 
full  however  with  his  conclusion  that  "it  is  entirely  possible  to  have 
free  oxygen  and  acetylene  in  the  flame,  even  when  the  gas  ratio  is 
theoretically  correct."  That  statement  needs  amplification  if  it 
is  not  to  be  misleading.  His  statement  is  correct  for  the  condition 
that  the  acetylene  tail  on  cones  of  tips  of  the  type  under  discussion 
is  not  completely  neutraUzed  by  the  oxygen  in  which  case  both  free 
acetylene  and  oxygen  would  be  present  in  a  flame  giving  the  proper 
gas  ratio.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  tail  is  neutraUzed  by  ejecting 
excess  oxygen,  free  oxygen  would  be  present  in  the  flame  but  the 
theoretical  gas  ratio  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Miller's  comments  on  Par.  13^  are  of  decided  interest. 
The  author  will  not  take  issue  with  him  on  the  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing the  two  oxides  of  iron  as  he  is  not  qualified  by  experience 
to  discuss  this.  For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  grant  that  welds 
made  by  him  have  had  equal  oxidization  throughout.  But  he  states 
that  "As  far  as  ferrous  oxide  is  concerned  his  observation  is  that 
the  bottom  of  the  weld  is  cleaner  when  the  weld  is  sound."  That 
means  then  that  with  the  two  oxides  present  the  major  portion  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  is  in  the  top  of  the  weld,  that  the  preponderance  of 
the  oxide  in  the  bottom  of  the  weld  is  ferric  oxide.  Mr.  Miller  will 
of  course  recognize  that  the  most  oxidized  of  the  two  oxides  is  the 
ferric  so  that  we  can  then  say  that  as  far  as  the  oxides  are  concerned 
the  most  oxidized  material  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  weld.  And  are 
not  the  oxides  the  measure  of  the  oxidization  that  has  taken  place? 
It  would  seem  to  the  author  that  Mr.  Miller  has  offered  a  further 
convincing  proof  that  the  bottom  of  the  weld  is  the  most  oxidized 
section  —  a  proof  that  is  of  exceeding  interest  as  it  fits  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  paper  exactly.  He  points  out  that  there  must  have  been 
a  larger  volume  of  free  oxygen  at  the  bottom  of  the  V  of  the  weld 
in  order  to  have  the  ferric  oxide  form  in  preponderance. 
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CJonceming  the  strength  of  the  second  weld  plate  over  that 
shown  by  the  first,  we  must  confess  we  were  in  error  in  the  use  of  a 
word — the  sentence  should  read  ^Hhe  second  plate  welded  gener- 
ally showed  higher  strengths.'*  But  in  making  his  selections  is 
not  Mr.  Miller  again  picking  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  general 
trend,  and  with  such  regularity  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  columns 
2  and  3  of  Table  6  we  cannot  agree  that  the  results  are  fortuitous. 

The  question  as  to  whether  clean  cast  metal  can  be  deposited 
consistently  seems  now  to  warrant  consideration.  As  Mr.  Miller 
points  out,  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  plate  may  have 
some  influence  on  the  results  produced,  but  it  is  our  present  opinion 
that  except  for  carbon  content  there  will  not  be  enough  variation 
in  the  major  elements  in  any  similar  group  of  good  plate  material 
to  seriously  affect  the  soundness  of  the  weld. 

As  for  the  possible  baneful  effect  from  oxygen  as  it  is  occluded 
as  a  gas  in  the  plate  material  we  doubt  now  whether  it  may  as  yet 
be  considered  of  primary  importance,  as  to  the  best  of  our  knowlege 
oxygen  has  rarely,  and  then  only  in  small  amounts,  been  extracted 
from  ingots,  etc.  The  common  gases  secured  in  such  investigations 
have  been  N,  CO,  CO2  and  H,  the  latter  generally  in  predominating 
volume.  Oxidization  from  the  plate  material  would  probably  then 
come  from  the  dissociation  of  C'O,  CO2  or  the  oxides  of  iron  present 
in  the  plate,  all  of  which  are  in  such  small  proportions  compared 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  welding  operation  that  their 
total  influence  as  an  oxidizing  medium  can  be  probably  considered 
of  minor  influence. 

As  for  the  welding  rod  —  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  type  of 
rod  used  plays  an  important  part  in  the  strength  of  the  weld  resulting, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  metal  structure,  i.e.,  its  cast  metal 
characteristics,  or  as  a  possible  source  for  causing  oxidation  of  the 
weld,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  same  category  as  the 
plate.  We  are  speaking  here  of  course  of  what  is  generally  considered 
good  quahty  rod.  The  possible  exception  we  would  make  in  this  is 
due  to  the  experiments  of  the  Welding  Research  Committee  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  where  it  was  shown  that  in  electric 
welding  an  iron  electrode  that  had  been  pickled  in  acid  and  therefore 
probably  contained  occluded  hydrogen  seemed  to  produce  unsatis- 
factory welds.  The  reason  for  suggesting  this  exception  lies  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  embrittling  efTects  of  hydrogen  on  steel.  There 
is  a  vahd  reason  for  the  low-carbon  rod  being  red  short  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Miller.    It  is  known  that  the  pure  irons  (decarbonized  irons). 
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like  Swedish  and  Annco  which  are  free  from  aluminum,  will  forge  at 
700  deg.  cent.  (1292  deg.  fahr.)  or  at  1200  deg.  cent.  (2192  deg.  fahr.) 
but  not  between  these  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible 
that  the  three  and  one-half  per  cent  nickel  steel  suggested  will  not 
in  some  cases  prove  any  more  desirable  as  nickel  when  heated  over 
a  coke  fire  or  sulphurous  fumes  becomes  exceedingly  brittle. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  first  criterion  for  making  sound 
welds  lies  in  a  corrected  blowpipe  design  —  in  the  use  of  a  blowpipe 
that  maintains  balanced  pressure  under  all  operating  conditions. 
Given  that,  he  believes  that  welds  of  far  superior  quality  can  con- 
sistently be  made  by  any  careful  welder.  They  may  not  possess 
very  much  higher  strength,  but  their  strength  when  the  weld  is 
complete  (mechanically  sound)  can  be  relied  upon.  As  pointed 
out  previously  an  oxidized  weld  or  a  weld  containing  excess  oxide 
films,  slag,  etc.,  may  on  account  of  its  fibrous  characteristics  show 
relatively  high  strength,  but  such  welds  are  not  reliable  and  should 
not  be  so  considered.  If  not  porous  and  therefore  increasingly 
subject  to  corroding  effect  they  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  for 
important  work  for,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  such  enclosures 
are  very  largely  responsible  for  metal  failures. 

It  is  true  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
fiame  hold  in  themselves  dangerous  attributes.  Carbon  dioxide  at 
temperatures  above  550  deg.  cent,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
gen itself  is  responsible  for  an  embrittUng  eflfect  when  absorbed  — 
so  is  nitrogen  which  is  present  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  liquid-air  oxygen 
and  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  assisted  by  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen. But  these  dangers  will  be,  we  believe,  relatively  minor  com- 
pared with  blowing  free  oxygen  on  molten  metal  as  is  done  with 
present-day  blowpipes. 

The  following  figures  giving  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the  weld 
metal,  as  determined  by  the  Allen  method,  of  nine  samples  of  test 
welds  picked  at  random  show  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present 
even  in  welds  made  with  an  oxygen  which  contained  nitrogen  as 
its  chief  impurity  is  relatively  low  —  in  fact  is  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  amount  usually  found  in  electric  arc  fusion  welds  of  steel. 

Specimen  Combined  Nitrogen, 

Number  per  cent 

1  0.0153 

2  0.0167 

3  0.0206 

4  0.0246 

5  0.0226 
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6  0.0154 

7  0.0254 

8  0.0190 

9  0.0208 

Further  there  is  also  the  possibiHty  of  reducing  the  effect  of 
these  elements  by  proper  manipulation  and  it  is  our  behef  that  the 
manipulation  is  most  effectively  expressed  by  Dr.  Andrew  McCance^ 
when  he  says  speaking  on  another  subject  but  in  terms  that  fully 
apply  here: 

'*If  the  loss  due  to  scaHng  (oxidization)  is  to  be  minimized 
three   conditions  have  to  be  observed: 

1  Melt  down  quickly 

2  Melt  down  at  high  temperature 

3  Have  a  low  steam  content  in  the  burnt  gases. 

No.  1  and  2  give  together  hot  quick  working.'*  His  objection  to  the 
steam  content  is  on  account  of  the  embrittling  effect  of  absorbed 
hydrogen. 

Dr.  McCance^s  first  and  second  principles  imply,  in  welding 
work,  that  the  metal  should  be  meltcMl  in  small  amounts  only  at 
any  one  time  and  after  once  placed  in  the  weld  it  should  not  again 
be  worked  over  if  such  can  be  avoided.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with 
such  manipulation  dangers  from  al)sorption  of  tlie  products  of  com- 
bustion, etc.,  will  be  minimized  and  with  a  properly  designed  blow- 
pipe really  sound  welds  assured. 

Incidentally  Dr.  McCanee's  statement  is  interesting  as  it 
throws  further  light  on  the  superiority  of  the  oxy-acetylene  over  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  as  a  welding  medium  for  ferrous  metals. 

*  Balanced  Relations  in  Steel  Manufacture,  Faraday  Society  Transac- 
tions, 14,  1918-19,  p.  214. 
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THE   INTERPRETATION   OF   BOILER-WATER 
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By  J.  R.  McDermet,  Jeanxette,  Pa. 
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The  importance  of  taking  into  consideration  the  corrosive  properties  of  a  boiler 
feedwater  as  well  as  its  tendency  to  form  scak  is  coming  to  he  more  and  more  generally 
recagnizedj  and  the  inter ])r elation  of  the  various  types  of  analyses  employed  for  the 
purpose  forms  the  substance  of  tlie  present  paper. 

Feedwater  impurities  fall  irdo  at  least  one  of  three  groujnngs:  dissolved  solids, 
pollution  products,  ai\d  dissolved  gases.  Tfie  di.^isolved  solids  determimible  under  a 
technical  analysis  naturally  group  themselves  into  corrosive  and  scale-forming  con- 
stituents according  as  they  are  or  are  not  higJily  ionized  in  aqueous  solutioti^.  Pollu' 
tion  products  are  detected  by  infereiUial  methods  in  a  partud  sanitary  analysis,  but 
the  effects  of  various  types  of  pollution  other  than  manufacturing  iva^sles  as  indicated 
by  the  analysis  are  concretely  set  forth.  Dissolved-gas  analyses,  meaning  in  the  main 
dissolved-oxygen  analyses,  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  safe  operating  limits  of 
hot-water  feed  lines,  boilers,  and  cast-iron  and  steel-lube  economizers. 

An  appendix  translates  the  facts  of  the  papn  into  a  working  plan  for  use  in 
the  chemical  laboratory. 

\\^ITH  the  increasing  use  of  economizers,  higher  steam  pressures 
and  higher  rates  of  evaporation,  it  has  become  as  necessary 
to  consider  the  corrosive  effects  of  a  boiler  water  as  its  scale-forming 
properties,  if  not  more  so.  Because  of  this  the  author  has  prepared 
the  present  paper,  which  discusses  briefly  the  limitations  and  ap- 
plications of  a  technical  or  mineral  analysis;  advocates  the  use  of  a 
partial  sanitary  analysis  as  forecasting  possible  trouble  due  to 
pollution;  and  indicates  the  significance  of  the  analyses  for  dissolved 
gases  in  relation  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  water  is  used. 
A  laboratory  procedure  sheet  is  appended  to  illustrate  and  make 
useful  the  facts  discussed. 
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THE  TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

2  The  chemist  m  performmg  a  technical  water  analysis  pro- 
ceeds along  conventional  methods  and  by  processes  of  evaporation, 
selective  solution,  precipitation,  etc.,  determines  quantities  which 
he  may  submit  for  consideration  directly,  calculate  into  terms  of 
elemental  ions  and  ion  radicals,  or  hypothesize  into  various  chemical 
compounds  which  are  assimied  originally  to  have  existed  in  the  water. 
Irrespective  of  how  results  are  submitted,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
back  into  ion  values,  to  which  may  be  applied  certain  generalizations 
—  with  the  reservations,  however,  that  the  values  are  arrived  at 
initially  by  inflexible  methods  and  are  connected  with  the  properties 
of  the  water  only  through  deductive  relationships. 

3  The  detailed  instruction  sheet  employed  to  determine  pro- 
cedure in  the  laboratory  and  which  forms  an  appendix  to  this  paper, 
makes  use  of  certain  specific  criteria.  Obviously  these  are  imperative 
for  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  analyst,  and  they  are  reproduced 
not  as  dicta — for  they  are  arbitrary  and  changeable  as  experience 
accmnulates — but  in  the  hope  that,  being  concrete  values,  they  may 
lead  to  a  discussion  which  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  paper  itself. 
The  interpretation  of  any  type  of  water  analysis  is  inferential,  and 
the  factor  of  experience  is  often  more  useful  than  chemical  knowledge. 

4  The  dissolved  chemical  compounds  of  a  water  which  will 
ultimately  become  scale  on  the  boiler  surface  are  relatively  slightly 
soluble  in  a  physical  sense.  Chemically  they  are  characterized  as 
feebly  hydrolyzed  salts,  and  as  such  they  are  capable  of  very  little 
dissociation  in  water  —  and  then  only  into  a  very  limited  number 
of  ions  or  electrified  particles;  namely,  those  of  the  salt  itself  and 
those  of  the  dissociation  with  water.  The  presence  of  other  soluble 
salts  affects  the  equiUbria  but  Uttle,  since  the  initial  ion  combination 
involves  an  ion,  forming  either  a  weak  acid  or  weak  base.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  therefore,  to  apply  to  this  group  a  hypothetical 
combination,  since  the  laws  upon  which  this  combination  is  based 
are  at  least  discernible. 

5  Corrosive  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  as  being 
both  hydrolyzed  and  highly  ionized,  one  of  the  ions  at  least  being  that 
of  a  strong  acid  or  base.  If  the  chemist^s  ionization  constants  are 
appUed  to  a  group  of  these  salts  representative  of  a  natural  water, 
a  bewildering  series  of  relationships  develops,  due  to  the  number 
of  ions  and  their  mutual  effect  in  displacing  the  equihbria  of  each 
other.    Such  a  procedure,  however,  is  irrational  for  three  reasons: 
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(a)  Ionization  constants  are  experimental  factors  determined  for 
normal  temperatures  only  and  are  not  necessarily  valid  at  boiler 
temperatures.  (6)  The  water  molecule  is  of  the  form  (HoO)^  and 
water  in  its  transition  from  liquid  to  superheated  steam  undergoes 
a  change  of  molecular  grouping  from  the  dihydrol  into  the  mono- 
hydrol  form,  which  transition  is  apparently  not  abrupt  at  the 
change  of  state  but  gradual  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  mono- 
hydrol  form  which  exists  in  small  proportions  at  normal  tempera- 
tures apparently  occasions  both  the  hydrolytic  and  dissociation 
phenomena,  (c)  Concentration  of  un purities  in  a  boiler  operating 
at  high  rating  and  high  circulation  velocity  varies  widely  at  different 
points  in  the  circuit,  the  concentration  increasing  at  regions  where 
the  water  is  abruptly  accelerated.  The  rule  of  experience  alone  is 
applicable  to  these  classes  of  mi  purities. 

6  The  laboratory  procedure  slieet  employs  tlie  following  basis 
of  distinction:  The  values  obtained  in  the  analyses  are  computed 
into  those  compounds  which  form  scale  as  far  as  the  analytical 
values  suffice.  In  this  grouping  abnormal  silica  is  the  only  con- 
stituent which  is  capable  of  causing  corrosion  and  its  action  is  me- 
chanical in  permitting  local  overheating.  To  the  remainder  of  the 
impurities  limiting  values  are  assigned,  either  on  a  pcTcentage  or 
an  integral  basis,  the  integral  values  being  reserved  for  those  con- 
stituents w^iich  are  virulent.  Sodium  is  ordinarily  a  fictitious  quantity 
employed  to  balance  combinations,  but  if  the  water  analysis  indicates 
a  possibihty  of  danger  according  to  the  criteria  em  ployed,  a  real  value 
of  sodium  is  detennined  and  compensation  is  allowed  for  its  pri^sence. 
Sodium  is  so  strongly  basic  in  its  chemical  properties  that  its  behavior 
in  solution  can  be  predicted  with  some  exactness,  and  the  hydrolyzed 
products  of  sodium  salts  are  themselves  inhibitors  of  corrosion. 

7  It  is  desirable  at  this  point,  since  it  will  be  niM-essary  later,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  i(4atively  i)ure  waters  which 
produce  dangerous  conditions,  and  that  as  the  sum  of  dissolved 
solids  decreases,  the  liability  toward  corrosion  dispioportionately 
increases.  Beyond  an  nn})urily  content  of  300  parts  per  million, 
corrosive  W'aters  are  almost  in\arial»ly  of  abnormal  cliemieal  anal- 
ysis so  that  the  danger  is  iininediately  ai){)ai-ent.  P>elow  oO  to  ()0 
parts  per  million  the  technical  analysis,  even  if  it  shows  no  un- 
favorable features,  is  usually  insullieitMit  unless  the  histoiy  of  the 
origin  of  the  water  is  definitely  known.  Vor  such  waters  a  sanitary 
analysis  is  a  distinct  contribution. 
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THE  SANITABY  ANALYSIS 

8  The  sanitary  analysis  is  more  truly  a  series  of  tests  in  which 
the  reaction  of  the  water  is  observed  as  indicative  of  the  pollution 
which  it  has  undergone,  than  a  determination  of  foreign  constituents. 
Technique  has  been  so  highly  developed  by  the  sanitary  chemist 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  tell  from  the  values  obtained  in  analjrses 
the  extent  of  the  pollution  and  its  sources  —  whether  they  be  in- 
dustrial, organic  vegetable,  or  wastes  from  animal  or  hmnan  sources. 

9  Industrial  pollution  usually  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
some  characteristic  compound  which  is  a  by-product  of  processes 
of  manufacture.  Aside  from  mine  and  paper-mill  wastes,  which 
usually  reveal  themselves  immistakably  in  the  technical  analysis, 
this  class  of  pollution  may  occur  in  extreme  dilution  and  yet  be 
harmful  in  pure  waters.  The  detection  usually  arises  in  abnormali- 
ties in  the  sanitary  analysis,  but  the  isolation  of  the  distinct  cause 
is  often  a  matter  of  tedious  investigation.  Usually  it  is  sufficient  to 
search  for  the  source,  knowing  that  pollution  exists,  rather  than  to 
work  from  the  specific  pollution  backward. 

10  Under  the  heading  of  organic  vegetable  contamination  may 
be  grouped  the  products  of  algal  growths,  water  plants  in  stagnant 
bodies  of  water,  and  the  run-oflf  from  uncultivated  land,  particularly 
marshes,  and  deforested  or  forest-fire  areas.  Chemically  such  con- 
tamination manifests  itself  either  as  acidity  due  to  weak  organic 
acids,  or  as  nitrogen  compounds.  In  the  power  plant  the  physical 
damage  resulting  from  organic  acids  appears  principally  in  the  cor- 
rosion of  saturated-steam  lines,  turbines,  and  vapor  spaces  of  con- 
densers; in  other  words,  in  apparatus  where  moisture  accumulates 
from  partial  condensation.  Unlike  dissolved-gas  contamination,  the 
feed  lines  and  boilers  where  the  dilution  of  the  acids  is  very  great 
are  reasonably  exempt,  and  the  corrosion  does  not  exhibit  its  greatest 
vigor  in  a  narrow  zone  of  temperature.  Undoubtedly  the  presence 
of  dissolved  oxygen  accelerates  the  corrosion,  but  the  organic  acids 
polymerize  or  change  their  form  rapidly  and  the  action  is  not  in- 
definitely cyclic  as  in  the  case  of  some  mineral  acids. 

11  Nitrogen  compounds  —  and  in  particular  ammonia  — 
originating  in  organic  vegetable  pollution  confine  their  attacks 
principaDy  to  copper  and  brass  fittings  and  the  iron  is  exempt  in  the 
path  of  steam  fiow.  In  dead-end  spaces  serious  corrosion  may  occur 
on  both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  but  aside  from  this  the 
damage  is  usually  inconsequential.     Dissolved  carbon  dioxide  in 
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appreciable  concentration  due  to  bicarbonate  alkalinity  is  an  ac- 
celerator. 

12  Sewage  contamination  may  be  classified  as  recent  or  remote, 
and  further  divided  into  household  refuse  and  animal  or  human 
excrementitious  matter.  The  latter,  unless  it  contributes  a  danger- 
ous chlorine  content,  sludges  in  the  boiler  and  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  comment.  Oleaginous  matter  and  greases  from 
household  wastes  if  of  recent  origin  contribute  to  foaming,  priming 
and  corrosion  much  as  do  organic  acids  if  in  considerable  concentra- 
tion. Sewage  of  remote  origin  which  has  been  oxidized  by  aeration 
and  bacteria  action  shows  high  nitrate  content  and  sometimes  nitrites, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  natural  purification.  WTiile  the 
criteria  in  such  cases  are  the  nitrate  content  and  the  qualitative 
presence  of  nitrites,  the  introduction  of  both  of  these  into  a  boiler 
water  in  any  concentration  is  earnestly  to  be  avoided. 


THE    DISSOLVED-GAS    ANALYSIS 

13  The  analysis  for  dissolved  gases  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  dissolved  oxygen.  The  position  of  dissolved  carbon 
dioxide  is  anomalous.  The  researches  of  the  author  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  simultaneous  removal  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen, 
and  are  inconclusive;  the  published  results  of  Speller  ^  incline  to 
the  view  that  carbon  dioxide  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  not  preju- 
dicial. In  European  practice  carbon  dioxide  is  regarded  with  as 
much  distrust  as  oxygen,  due  probably  to  its  theoretical  tendency 
to  polymerize  into  acids  of  the  foniiic-gly collie  series,  ('ases  where 
corrosion  directly  chargeable  to  carbon  dioxide  has  occurred  have 
usually  accompanied  a  high-bicarl)onate  alkalinity  or  been  com- 
pUcated  by  ammonium  compounds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
increased  rates  of  driving  will  compel  an  entire  reversion  of  attitude 
toward  boiler-water  alkalinities. 

14  Analytical  methods  for  detennining  dissolved  oxygen  are 
available  in  standard  chemical  textbooks,  and  methods  of  manipula- 
tion adapted  to  the  engineer's  needs  have  been  discussed  in  the 
technical  press. ^    It  is  generalh'  impossible  to  transport  samples  of 

*  A  Method  for  Practical  Elimination  of  Corrosion  in  Hot  Water  Supply 
Pipe,  F.  N.  Speller,  Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Ilcniifuj  (uul  VcniiUdinc]  Kngrs.,  vol.  23, 
no.  9,  January  1917. 

2  Simple  Methods  for  Determining  Dissolved  (las  Content  of  Boiler  Feed 
Water,  J.  R.  McDermet  and  D.  Wertheimer,  Power,  Nov.  2,  1920,  p.  G86. 
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water  drawn  from  significant  places  in  the  feedwater  cycle  to  the 
laboratory  for  this  type  of  analysis,  on  account  of  vitiation.  A  severe 
limitation  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  method  employed,  in  that 
it  must  be  embodied  in  apparatus  which  can  be  taken  into  the  power 
plant  and  used  there.  This  featiu^  of  portabiUty  has  made  chemical 
methods  more  adaptable  for  the  piupose.  The  Winkler  iodiometric 
titration  method  is  desirable  in  all  cases  where  the  water  is  free  from 
nitrates  or  nitrites.  For  such  waters  Lenossier's  absorption  by  a 
caUbrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  best  suited. 

15  Methods  for  determining  dissolved  oxygen  fortunately 
and  imUke  other  analyses  on  water  determine  definitely  and  directly 
the  constituent  sought,  and  it  only  remains  to  apply  the  information 
intelligently  to  the  elimination  of  corrosion  problems.  While  de- 
terioration of  the  ferrous  metals  results  at  all  stages  of  the  water  and 
steam  cycle  where  water  and  oxygen  are  present  as  such,  in  all  but 
two  cases  which  have  developed  in  the  writer's  experience  alleviation 
has  been  sought  only  for  steel-tube  or  cast-iron  economizers,  boilers, 
or  hot-water  feed  lines.  The  characteristic  manifestation  is  the 
wasting  of  cast  iron  and  pitting  of  steel  siuf  aces,  sometimes  accom- 
panied in  the  latter  case  by  a  pseudo-stalagmite  formation. 

16  It  is  impossible  with  commercial  pipe  materials  to  formulate 
an  opinion  as  to  how  long  a  hot-water  boiler-feed  pipe  syBtem  will 
last.  It  appears,  however,  if  the  oxygen  content  is  kept  below  0.7 
cc.  per  liter  (0.7  part  in  1000  by  volume),  the  gas  volume  being 
reckoned  imder  standard  conditions,  the  life  of  the  feed  Unes  will 
be  of  such  a  length  as  to  prevent  ascribing  the  ultimate  failure  to 
oxygen.  It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic,  however,  that  the  reduction 
of  oxygen  content  to  the  lowest  consistent  value  is  always  a  desirable 
precaution. 

17  It  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  on  dissolved-gas  content 
in  the  water  fed  to  boilers;  too  much  depends  on  the  conditions  of 
boiler  operation,  which  must  be  definitely  known  before  an  opinion 
can  be  offered.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  offer  some  generaUzations 
which  must  be  supplemented  by  minutiae  in  actual  practice. 

18  Boilers  that  operate  below  rating  rarely  suffer  any  damage, 
whatever  may  be  the  oxygen  content  of  the  feedwater.  As  the 
rating  goes  up,  however,  damage  appears,  but  if  the  concentration 
is  kept  below  1.0  cc.  per  liter  the  boiler  seldom  experiences  pitting 
action.  Boiler  scale  is  a  fairlj'  efficient  protective  agent  against  this 
form  of  attack.  Unfortunately,  scales  of  predominant  silicate  or 
pure  sulphate  composition  introduce  a  different  corrosion  loss,  in 
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that  there  is  an  amalgamation  at  the  boundary  between  the  iron 
surface  and  the  scale  through  the  intermediation  of  iron  oxide. 
The  use  of  mechanical  cleaners  in  removing  this  scale  results  in  a 
severe  detrition  loss  from  the  iron  surfaces  which  may  very  markedly 
shorten  the  life  of  the  boiler.  The  removal  of  oxA^gen  from  the  boiler 
feed  to  the  extent  that  existing  apparatus  is  able  to  accomplish  it, 
does  away  with  this  amalgamating  action,  and  these  classes  of  im- 
purities in  the  absence  of  heavy  carbonate  formations  become  self- 
scaling. 

19  Boilers  rarely  present  shnple  corrosion  phenomena:  usually 
trouble  arises  from  a  complexity  of  causes.  Corrosive  dissolved 
sohds  which  yield  free  acid  radicals  and  dissociated  acid  radicals  and 
dissolved  oxygen  are  mutually  accelerants  of  pitting  action.  With 
such  boiler  waters  the  removal  of  dissolved  oxygen  is  a  worth-while 
alleviation  and  a  guarantee  against  regenerative  action  with  a  stable 
acid  ion,  but  it  is  not  a  cure.  C'hemical  treatment  of  the  water  is 
the  most  logical  corrective  if  it  is  properly  controlled  and  is  not  based 
on  excessive  alkalinities;  but  in  practice  the  results  obtained  are 
usually  far  short  of  the  ideal  and  need  to  be  supplemented.  The 
pitting  of  the  surfaces  presents  the  same  general  appearance.  Where 
it  is  directly  chargeable  to  dissolved  gases  the  action  is  more  or  less 
selective,  in  that  the  area  of  greatest  virulence  is  confmed  to  parts 
where  the  circulation  is  sluggish,  and  entirely  to  the  water  space. 
In  boilers  subjected  to  severe  acid  corrosion,  however,  the  pitting 
may  extend  into  the  steam  space. 

20  The  corrosion  of  a  cast-iron  economizer  likewise  presents 
two  aspects.  The  corrosion  of  cast  iron  in  its  initial  stages  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  steel,  but  the  adlic^ring  residue  products  fi'om  the 
corrosion  —  graphitic  carbon  and  silica  —  inmiediately  form  a  pro- 
tective coating  which  arrests  further  action.  Cast-iron  economizer 
corrosion  is  due  to  the  continuous  rcmovul  of  the  protective  coating, 
has  most  nearly  the  appearance  of  erosion,  and  takes  place  in  tlie 
headers  and  tube  ends  where  water  velociti(\s  inv  ehanginl.  Tliis 
erosive-corrosive  action  will  disapjx^ar  if  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
feed  water  is  kept  below  0.7  cc.  per  liter,  provided  that  the  water 
does  not  deposit  scale  on  the  economizer  surfaces.  Kconouiizers 
in  the  past  have  been  prin('ij):illy  waste-heat  adjuncts  operating 
between  the  extreme  temperature  limits  lH)-2.~)()  df^g.  fahr.,  and  if 
these  limits  are  extended  in  future  practice  it  will  doubtless  he  nect^s- 
sary  to  lower  further  tlie  oxviren  value,  ^\'llere  the  tenipei-ature 
and  character  of  water  combine  to  produce  scaling  on  the  cast-u'on 
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tubes  which  necessitates  the  periodical  use  of  mechanical  tube 
cleaners,  the  safe  oxygen  limit  is  automatically  reduced  to  0.3  cc. 
per  liter.  The  tube  cleaner  not  only  removes  the  existing  protective 
coating  which  has  formed,  but  disturbs  the  surface  layer  so  that  a 
new  protective  coating  is  slow  in  forming. 

21  Jacobus  and  Speller^  independently  and  by  different 
methods  have  established  the  value  0.2  cc.  as  the  maximum  oxygen 
content  which  will  prevent  accelerated  corrosion  in  a  steel-tube 
economizer.  The  allowable  content  which  will  permit  the  realization 
of  a  profitable  operating  life  from  the  economizer  may  conceivably  be 
lower  than  0.2  cc.  per  liter,  but  this  can  be  determined  only  after 
years  of  experience. 

22  The  most  virulent  steel-feed-pipe  corrosion  occurs  between 
the  temperatiu^  limits  180-200  deg.  fahr.;  no  such  range  is  exhibited 
by  the  steel-tube  economizer.  Water  in  its  passage  through  and 
temperature  elevation  in  the  economizer  gradually  rejects  a  portion 
of  its  dissolved  gases  in  the  form  of  bubbles  which  cling  to  the  tube 
wall  and  by  coalescence  establish  for  themselves  a  slower  rate  of 
travel  than  the  water,  whose  velocity  is  materially  below  the  region 
of  turbulent  flow.  Besides  materially  reducing  conductivity,  these 
bubbles  through  their  oxygen  content  both  occasion  the  corrosion  and 
distribute  it  over  the  entire  surface. 

23  The  characteristic  corrosion  phenomena  in  the  case  of 
steel-tube  economizers  are  pit  holes.  The  primary  cause  for  these 
may  be  exceedingly  small  pieces  of  imbedded  mill  scale  or  segregated 
impimties  in  the  metal  which  form  electric  cells  and  occasion  rough- 
ness, or  an  initial  roughness  on  the  surface,  to  which  the  bubbles 
of  gas  adhere  and  produce  minute  air  pockets.  The  appearance  of 
a  pit  hole  is  accompanied  by  a  stalagmite  or  bamacle-Uke  growth  of 
corrosion  products  completely  covering  the  pit  hole  and  projecting 
above  the  surface.  These  barnacle-like  protuberances  consist  of 
three  successive  layers  of  iron  hydroxides  in  the  order  of  their  prox- 
imity to  the  iron  surface,  Fe(0H)2,  Fei(0H)8,  and  Fe(0H)8,  which 
in  their  dehydrated  forms  correspond  respectively  to  the  ferrous,  black, 
and  red  oxides  of  iron.  The  hydroxide  Fe8(OH)8  only  is  adherent, 
and  constitutes  the  binder  and  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  These 
hydroxides  possess  different  electric  potentials  as  between  each  other 
and  the  iron  surface,  and  the  transfer  of  oxygen  is  apparently  be- 

*  Discussion  by  F.  N.  Speller  of  paper  on  The  Separation  of  Dissolved 
Gases  from  Water,  by  J.  R.  McDennet,  presented  at  the  A.S.M.E.  Spring 
Meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  24-27,  1920. 
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tween  the  superimposed  layers  of  corrosion  products  and  the  final 
iron  surface.  The  growth  of  the  projecting  surfaces  further  arrests 
the  bubbles  and  the  electrolytic  potentials  accelerate  the  action, 
but  all  causes  combine  to  keep  it  very  locaUzed.  The  result  is  a 
punctured  surface. 

APPENDIX 

LABORATORY  PROCEDURE  IN  WATER  ANALYSIS 

(1)  If  the  water  originates  with  the  Condenser  Division  as  a  water  for 
circulation,  perform  (7),  calculate  according  to  (8)  and  report  on  this  basis. 

(2)  If  the  sample  originates  with  the  Air  Separation  or  Research  Divisions, 
perform  the  analysis  according  to  the  detailed  procedure  which  follows.  A 
memorandum  from  the  chief  of  the  division  concerned  will  be  issued  covering 
as  far  as  data  permit  the  following  facts: 

a    Purpose  of  the  analysis 
b    History  and  origin  of  the  sample 

c     Any  physical  observations  which  would  direct  a  preponderance  of 
suspicion  toward  peculiarities  to  be  expected  in  the  analysis. 

(3)  Record  all  numerical  results  in  parts  per  million  (p. p.m.). 

(4)  Record  from  observation  in  clean  glassware  qualitatively  — 
a    Turbidity 

b    Presence  of  visible  suspended  matter 
c    Color 
d    Odor  hot 
e    Odor  cold. 

(5)  Determine  by  titration  — 
a    Acidity  or 

b    Alkalinity  to  phenolpthalein 
c    Alkalinity  to  methyl  orange. 

(6)  Calculate  from  (o)  — 

a    Acidity  as  minus  CO3 
b    Alkahnity  as  plus  CO3 
c    Causticity  as  (Oil). 

(7)  Analyze  and  calculate  — 
a    Suspended  matter 

b  Total  dissolved  solids 

c  Loss  by  ignition  (indicate  qualitatively  if  there  is  any  blackening  of 

the  residue  during  heating) 

d  Inorganic  dissolved  solids 

e  Calcium 

/  Magnesium 

g  Aluminum 

h  Iron  and  manganese  as  irt)n 

%  Silica 

/  Sulphates 
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k  Chlorides 

I  Nitrates  (nitrometer) 

m  Ammonium  (free) 

n  Bicarbonates  (H  CO3) 

0  Carbonates  (COs) 

p  Hydroxides  (OH) 

q  Calculated  inorganic  dissolved  solids  (sum  of  (5-e)  to  (5-p)  inclusive). 

(8)  When  hypothetical  combinations  are  required,  calculate  as  follows  and 
make  out  a  careful  balance  sheet: 

a  Iron,  manganese,  aluminum  as  sulphates 

b  Calcium  as  carbonate 

c  Any  remaining  calcium  as  sulphate 

d  Any  remaining  calcium  as  nitrate 

e  Any  remaining  calcium  as  chloride 

/  If  any  carbonate  remains,  calculate  as  much  of  the  available  magnesium 

to  carbonate  as  possible 

g  Any  remaining  magnesium  to  sulphate 

h  Any  remaining  magnesmm  to  nitrate 

i  Any  remaining  magnesium  to  chloride 

j  Any  remaining  anions  to  corresponding  sodium  compoimds,  the  value 

for  sodium  being  assumed 

k  Express  silica  as  such. 

(9)  Apply  to  (7)  and  (8)  the  following  criteria: 

a  If  the  silica  exceeds  5  parts  per  million  (p.p.m.)  and  the  causticity 
30  p.p.m.,  report  as  industrial  pollution  and  discontinue.  If  silica 
exceeds  5  p.p.m.  and  the  causticity  is  low,  report  as  having  passed 
through  sanitary  filtration  for  verification. 

b  If  the  calculated  inorganic  dissolved  solids  (T-g)  are  less  than  60  p.p.m. 
or  acidity  is  indicated  under  (5-a),  determine  acidity  or  alkalinity 
by  an  electrometric  titration  and  report  as  (9-6). 

c  If  the  calculated  inorganic  dissolved  solids  (7-g)  lie  between  the 
limits  60-300  and  the  sum  of  (8-&),  (8-c),  and  (S-k)  is  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  this  total,  or  if  chlorides  (J-k)  exceed  25  p.p.m.  or  nitrates 
(74)  exceed  10  p.p.m.,  determine  a  real  value  of  sodium-potassium  and 
report  as  sodium  under  (9-c). 

d  If  the  calculated  inorganic  dissolved  solids  (7-^)  exceed  300  p.p.m., 
discontinue. 

e  If  the  sum  of  the  calculated  inorganic  dissolved  solids  (7-^)  is  less  than 
60  p.p.m.,  apply  the  sanitary  analysis  which  follows. 

(10)  Determine  — 

a  Oxygen  consumed  by  permanganate  on  two  samples  within  the  tem- 
perature range  60-80  deg.  fahr.,  one  at  the  end  of  15  minutes,  one 
at  the  end  of  3  hours. 

b    Nitrites  (qualitatively) 

c    Nitrates  (transfer  (7-i)) 

d    Free  ammonia 

e    Albuminoid  ammonia 

/    Kjeldahl  nitrogen.  * 
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(11)  Interpret  the  limits  as  follows: 

a  Oxygen  consumed:  High  •=  4  p. p.m.;  low  =  O.G  p. p.m. 

b  Nitrites  (qualitatively):    High,  distinct,  faint,  very  faint  trace,  none. 

c  Free  ammonia:  High,     1    p. p.m.;       low,  0.1     p. p.m. 

d  Albuminoid  ammonia:      High,  0.2   p. p.m.;       low,  0.02  p. p.m. 

e  Nitrates:  High,    10   p. p.m. 

/  Chlorides:  Higli,   25   p.p.ra. 

(12)  Apply  the  limits  of  (11): 

Free  ammonia  Albuminoid  Chlorine  Inference 

a     High  Moderate  Low  Sewer  gas 

b    High  High  High  Sewage 

c     High  Low  High  Human  pollution 

d     Moderate  Low  Very  low  Vegetable  matter 

e     High  ox>'gen  consumed,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  low  acidity, 

is  confirmatory  of  sewage. 

If  the  albuminoid   nitrogen   is  approxiuiately  one-half  the  Kjeldahl 

nitrogen,  it  is  confirmatory  of  high  organic  purity.    If  it  is  appreciably 

greater  than  one-half,  it  indicates  pollution. 

DISCUSSION 

D.  S.  Jacobus.  The  author  refers  to  the  maximum  oxygen 
content  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  feedwater  without  causing 
an  undue  amount  of  corrosion  in  a  wrought-steel  economizer,  which 
Mr.  Speller  and  the  writer  vSet  sonK^time  ago  at  0.2  cc.  per  liter. 

The  feedwater  in  the  average  plant  contains  from,  say,  2  to  4 
cc.  of  oxygen  per  liter  and  by  rechicing  the  oxygen  to  0.2  cc.  per  liter 
the  greater  part  is  expelled.  There  will  })e  some  corrosion,  however, 
with  an  oxygen  content  of  0.2  cc.  per  lit(a'  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  the 
oxj'gen  considerably  below  this  in  order  that  the  amount  left  in 
the  water  may  have  but  little  or  no  conosive  effect. 

The  air  can  be  removed  from  ihc  feedwater  to  the  above  extent 
by  heating  it  in  an  open  heater  to  about  the  I)()iling  point  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  When  tliis  is  doiK^  eonsideralde  of  the  economizer 
effect  is  lost  through  the  lowering  of  th(^  temperature  range  l)etween 
the  hot  gases  and  the  economizer,  a^  it  is,  of  course,  advantag(M)us 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficic^ney  to  fee(I  the  water  to  the  economizer 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  Thcic  is  nlso  a  loss  on  aeeoimt 
of  the  vapor  which  escapes  tlirougli  the  vent  |)ipe  of  the  heater. 
The  additional  efficiency  secm<Ml  in  \\v^  rcononiizrr  through  feeding 
the  water  at  the  lowest  leniperatuix^  that  can  be  c;irried  under 
practical  operating  conditions  without  involvinLi;  (h'tficulty  through 
sweating,  say  120  to  140  (h'<x.  fahr.,  as  conipaivd  witli  iV^eding  it  at 
a  temperature  approacliinu-  212  dcg.  fiAiv.  vario  with  the  boih.-r  and 
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economizer  arrangement,  but  a  fair  average  is  about  one  and  one4iaIf 
per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the  lofes  at  the  heater  when  the  water 
is  heated  to  nearly  the  boiUng  point,  which  may  be  as  great  as  the 
loss  at  the  economizer,  or  more. 

The  author  has  not  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  has  been  working 
with  the  Elliott  apparatus  for  the  removal  of  air  at  ordinary  feed- 
water  temperatures  so  as  to  enable  the  gains  just  mentioned  to  be 
accomplished.  In  the  Elliott  apparatus  the  water  is  heated  to  a 
temperatiue  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  the  water  freed 
from  air  enters  the  economizer.  It  is  then  sprayed  into  a  separating 
chamber  which  is  maintained  under  a  partial  vacuum  and  an  ex- 
plosive or  sudden  boiling  takes  place  which  liberates  the  air.  The 
air,  together  with  the  water  vapor,  is  removed  by  means  of  a  steam 
ejector.  The  steam  from  the  ejector  and  the  water  vapor  produced 
by  the  boiling  are  condensed  in  a  small  condenser  cooled  by  the 
feedwater  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  heater.  The  air  is  vented 
oflf  from  the  system  at  the  small  condenser.  The  water  for  the 
economizer  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  separating  chamber. 
No  heat  is  lost  from  the  system  other  than  the  amount  that  is 
radiated. 

Aside  from  overcoming  the  eflfect  of  the  oxygen  in  causing 
corrosion,  it  is  advantageous  to  remove  the  air  and  contained 
oxygen  from  the  feedwater  before  it  is  fed  into  the  economizer  and 
boiler  as  this  enables  a  higher  vacuum  to  be  maintained  in  the  main 
condenser  of  the  power  plant,  which  in  itself  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  plant  eflSciency.  This  action  is  ordinarily  a  small  one  and  it 
may  be  obscured  through  air  leakage  at  the  condenser,  but  it  never- 
the  less  has  some  eflfect  in  increasing  the  eflSciency. 

The  use  of  economizers  in  this  country  is  growing  on  account 
of  the  movement  to  obtain  higher  plant  eflSciencies  to  oflfset  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel.  With  the  increase  of  working  pressures, 
wrought-steel  economizers  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  an  imdue  amount  of  corrosion  a  study  of 
the  feedwater  conditions  must  be  made  along  the  lines  brought  out 
in  the  author^s  paper.  The  ideas  of  most  of  us  on  the  treating  of 
boiler  feedwater  are  old,  and  the  author  should  be  commended 
for  making  us  realize  this  and  causing  us  to  put  some  new  thought 
upon  the  subject. 

G.  E.  Pfisterer.  In  cast-iron  economizers  corrosion  due 
to  oxygen  or  CO2  may  be  assumed  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 
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Where  the  temperature  range  of  the  water  is  120  to  250  deg.  fahr. 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  can  be  washed  out  with  ordinary  water 
pressures  of  50  lb.,  and  unless  the  water  contains  an  abundance  of 
carbonate,  the  scale  formation  under  the  above  temperature  range 
is  not  great.  Tube  cleaners  may  disturb  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tubes,  particularly  if  the  cleaners  are  not  properly  set  and  work  to 
limits  w^hich  allow  them  to  disturb  the  metal  part  of  the  tube  itself. 

In  steel  economizers  the  pit  holes  referred  to  by  the  author 
are  not  unusual.  The  cause  may  be  as  mentioned,  and  the  result 
is  a  punctured  tube.  The  writer  has  seen  the  pitting  mentioned; 
in  one  case  on  a  preheater  the  stalagmites  were  as  large  as  jjeao  and 
the  heater  was  in  service  only  three  months  after  a  complete  over- 
hauling, when  it  showed  corrosive  effects  sufficient  for  it  to  be  taken 
off  the  line. 

It  is  the  writer's  impression  that  considerable  experience  may 
be  gained  from  the  various  installations  of  steel  and  cast-iron  econo- 
mizers now  in  use  as  regards  the  corrosive  effect  of  oxygen  and  CO2. 
Until  there  is  some  definite  data  regarding  the  maintenance  of  both 
tj-pes  of  machines,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison.  There 
are  figures  now  on  cast-iron  economizers  and  we  await  with  interest 
data  on  the  upkeep,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  steel  econo- 
mizers. 

Charles  Russ  Richards.  When  they  are  present  in  l)oiler 
waters,  sodium  carbonate  and  anunonium  carbonate  may  fre- 
quently cause  considerable  trouble.  Under  certain  conditions, 
sodium  carbonate  may  be  changed  to  sodium  hydroxide  within  the 
boiler,  and  the  presence  of  this  material  may  cause  the  boiler  plates 
and  tubes  to  become  so  brittle  as  to  l)e  unsafe.  TIk^  University  of 
Illinois  has  had  to  contend  with  this  difficult  v.  After  three  winters* 
use,  two  500-hp.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  l)oilers  wen^  so  badly  affected 
that  all  of  the  drums  and  many  of  the  tubes  had  to  be  n^i)laced 
Relief  from  this  trouble  has  bec^n  secunni  by  treating  all  l)oiler  *'  make- 
up" water  with  sulphuric  acid.  Tlu^  pres(^nee  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate in  boiler  water  may  lead  to  tlu»  liberation  of  frei^  ammonia 
which  will  attack  the  brass  and  copper  parts  of  valv(\s,  etc.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  substitute  st(M'l  diaphragms  in  our 
radiator  regulating  valves  because  of  the  nij)i(l  destruction  of  the 
copper  diaphragms  with  which  such  valves  are  normally  equipped. 
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THE  HYDRAUCOXE  RKGAIXER,  ITS  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  APPLICATIONS  IN  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

By  \V.  M.  White,  Milwaukke,  Wis. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Those  familiar  with  InjdnnU  civic  jxxrcr-hi/usc  opt  ration  irhcrc  curved  draft 
tubes  are  employed  cannot  have  faibd  to  notice  the  boilitig  and  disturbance  of  tlie 
water  at  the  outlet  fram  the  curved  tubes,  which  disfurbatice  is  clearly  an  cridence  of 
imfficiency  and  loss  of  energy,  lite  d(  vice  <h  scribed  in  this  paper  —  the  hydraucone 
Tcgainer  —  provides  a  means  for  efjiciintly  ncmeriny  the  eninjy  discharged  from 
the  runner  for  useful  effect  on  the  watir  win  el  within  the  limitid  space  available  in 
the  power-house  foundations. 

This  new  mi'thod  of  regaining  pressure  from  velocity  of  fluids  in  motion  consists 
in  causifig  the  stream  flow  to  imjnnge  upon  sonn  d(fifiite  shape,  either  flat,  conical 
or  concave,  thus  changing  its  direction,  and  tften  placing  an  envelope  arouml  this 
shape  so  formed  upon  the  particular  base  used,  which  ttivelope  conf(wms  to  the  shape 
of  the  fluid  at  entrance  and  gradually  r(C(des  froin  jvhat  would  be  the  normal  or  free 
shape  of  the  non-enclosed  fluid  impinging  ujnm  the  particular  base  used;  the  effect 
of  this  gradually  diverging  enviloj'c  In  ing  to  changi  Die  vdoeity  Itead  of  fluids  flowing 
at  high  velocity  into  its  entrance  into  pressure  and  lou:  velocity  at  its  e.vit. 

The  field  of  application  of  the  hydraucone  u gainer,  acc<)rding  to  the  author, 
uiU  he  greuter  on  low-head  plants,  althfiugli  it  is  noir  being  inst(dled  in  connection 
with  two  40,000-/ip.  units  which  arc  to  opirate  undi  r  a  In  ad  of  421  ft.  Hydraucone 
regainers  are  now  in  operation  or  in  course  of  construcli(fn  in  a  nundnr  of  plants  to 
operate  U7ider  heads  varying  from  8  //.  to  I'il  //.  aftd  uith  uuderwhecls  developing 
/rom  150  to  40,000 /?p. 

The  paper  gives  very  conipbtc  parlicul'irs  (f  tlw  long  s(ri(S  of  exj)eriments 
resulting  in  the  dcvclopyntnt  (f  tht  fiyilrauciOK  r(g<iinir,  (is  wdl  as  data  of  a  scries 
of  tests  made  at  the  Holyokc  Testing  Flume  sliowing  the  increase  in  power-plant 
efficiency  obtained  by  its  use. 

' 'LJ  YDRAUCONE''  is  a  new  word  coined  for  conveni(^nce  in 
referring  to  the  new  method  of  transfoiining  velocity  head  of 
fluids  in  motion  into  pressure  head.  In  coinino;  tht^  word  the  letters 
"hydr''  were  intended  to  (^xpicss  a  rehilioii  to  the  field  of  hych'auHcs, 
"au"  to  convey  the  impression  of  water  in  motion,  and  ''cone'' 
because  of  its  general  shape. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Mrctiii<j.  ( 'hicn'^o,  111.,  May  '2'-\  to  'J»s  \\\2\,  ol"  Tiii: 
Americax  Society  of  Mkcha.nk  al  J..n«,i.\i  kr^. 
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2  The  new  method  of  regaining  pressure  from  velocity  of 
fluids  in  motion  consists  in  causing  the  stream  flow  to  impinge  upon 
some  definite  shape,  either  flat,  conical  or  concave,  thus  changing 
its  direction,  and  then  placing  an  envelope  around  the  shape  so 
formed  upon  the  particular  base  used,  which  envelope  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  fluid  at  entrance  and  gradually  recedes  from  what 
would  be  the  normal  or  free  shape  of  the  non-enclosed  fluid  impinging 
upon  the  particular  base  used;  the  effect  of  this  gradually  diverging 
envelope  being  to  change  the  velocity  head  of  fluids  flowing  at  high 
velocity  into  its  entrance  into  pressure  and  low  velocity  at  its  exit. 
The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  envelope  from  the  normal  or  free  shape 
of  the  impinging  fluid  is  such  as  to  bring  about  the  same  phenomena 
of  flow  condition  as  result  in  an  expanding  straight-axis  tube  such  as 
the  discharge  end  of  a  ventmi  meter.  The  new  method  therefore 
priovides  a  means  for  transforming  velocity  head  into  pressure  head 
wthin  a  short  distance  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  inflowing 
stream,  and  has  useful  application  in  water-power  plants,  supplanting 
the  usual  curved  draft  tube  and  providing  for  higher  efficiencies  with  a 
minimum  of  excavation.  For  clearness  reference  is  only  made  in  this 
discussion  to  the  single-Francis-runner  vertical  water  wheel  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

3  The  draft  tube  of  a  water  wheel  serves  two  purposes.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  mao^tain  at  the  discharge  side  of  the  runner  pas- 
sages a  suction  action  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  runner  and  the  level  of  the  tail  water,  thereby  providing  for  the 

.  use  of  the  total  head.  The  second  purpose  is  to  transform  the  velocity 
head  in  the  water  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  runner  into  pressure  head 
by  the  time  the  water  reaches  the  end  of  the  draft  tube,  and  thus 
maintain  at  the  discharge  side  of  the  runner  passages  a  suction  action 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  caused  by  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  runner  and  the  level  of  the  tail  water. 

4  At  first  thought  it  seems  like  attempting  to  lift  oneself  with 
one's  bootstraps  to  endeavor  to  utilize  the  energy  in  water  after  it  has 
left  the  water-wheel  runner,  but  this  utilization  may  be  effected  by  an 
efficient  transformation  of  the  velocity  head  in  the  water  discharged 
from  the  runner  into  pressure  head,  which  causes  an  increased  suction 
action  at  the  runner  and  thus  maintains  a  greater  head  acting  on  the 
nmner  than  the  total  head  as  measured  between  the  equivalent 
water  level  of  the  water  at  entrance  to  the  water  wheel  and  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  tail  race. 

5  The  necessity  for  an  efficient  means  for  regaining  pressure 
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writer  to  undertake  a  long  aeries  of  experiments  resulting  in  the 
development  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages. 

8  A  hydrauUc  laboratory  was  installed  in  a  gar^e  near  the 
comor  of  Second  and  Wright  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Fig,  1  showing  a 
view  looking  into  the  main  doorway  and  Fig.  2  a  view  of  the  water 


Fio.  1     View  op  Laboratory  Thhouqh  Main  Doorway 

wheel  and  of  the  water  box.  The  essential  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory was  as  follows: 

A  water  box  6  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  32  ft.  long 

A  centrifugal  pump  of  14  in.  discharge  diameter,  beltnlrivcn  by  a  25-hp. 
motor  which  een-ed  to  supply  a  maximum  of  14  cu.  ft,  per  sec.  of  water 
against  a  maximum  head  of  about  15  ft, 

A  supply  pipe  leading  from  the  centrifugal  pump  to  a  42-in.  diameter  cylindri- 
cal plate-steel  water* wheel  ca.°ing  with  side  inlet 

A  water  whe«l  equipped  with  wicket  guide  vanes 

A  high-speed  nmner  (see  Fig.  3),  being  a  9-in.  model  of  type  No.  13,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  The  discharge  diameter  of  the  runner  where  it 
joins  the  draft  tube  is  13|  in.    Specific  speed,  90  (English  system) 
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A  prony  brake 

A  tachomclcr 

Neccssnry  water  (laKcs  and  marmmi'tiTs  for  iiicasiirmiE  hc!\t\  o(  water 

A  weir  6  ft.  wi<lc  without  niil  nintrai'liinis,  and  hitviiig  a  niacliinrd  bmxs  weir 

Dotch 
The  necessary  baffles  for  s^nioi>llii:iB  llie  water  llciwinj;  from  llic  water  wliecl 

to  the  weir 
A  collecting  ehamber  and  suelion  pipe  lea<lin(t  to  llie  epntrifunal  inimp 
Various  pilot  tubes,  manometers  and  gapes  fur  ili'liTminiiiR  velorilics  imd 

pressureB  in,  anmnd,  and  about  the  hy<lraueone  regaintrs  am)  curv'eil 

draft  lubes. 


9  The  end  of  thf  water  ]».\  was  mailc  n.ljusfaMc  so  tliat  ll.o 
cur\'ed  draft  tulx'S  nuiKI  \>c  Ics1c<l,  as  .shmvn  in  V\<i.  2.  Trsis  of  liie 
hydraucone  regaincr  wm-  uiailc  l)y  iisia^  llii'  full  Ictii^Ii  df  ihr  bux 
and  submerging  flie  hydijiiii'iini'  rciraim^rs. 

10  The  output  nftlic\val<TwlircItiiidrr,L'nnil  ir^iui;  cuiuliiiniis 
was  about  8  hp.,  so  lli;il  tlir  sin.'  -.f  tlic  .■qiiipuiini  «:,s  suiiirirnt    If) 

give  a  practical  dcnionsdaiii I'  Ihi-  irlaiiw  rliji-i,-iii'ii's  nf  diaft 

tubes,  hydraucone  rcg;uni'f>,  and  uiIht  di  vin ■^  Icsird. 
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11  A  great  many  tcBte  were  made  with  many  objects  in  view, 
from  which  the  following  are  eelected  for  discussion  as  giving  a  fair 
record  of  the  comparative  efficiencies  of  draft  tubes  and  hydraucone 


Fio.  3    View  of  Runner  Used  in  Laboratobt  Tests 

No  draft  tube 

Straight  conical  draft  tubes  Noe.  I  and  2 

Short  curved  draft  tube 

Argo  draft  tubes  Nos.  1  and  2 

Mio  draft  tube 

Steel  plate  curved  draft  tube 

Eydraucone  regainers  with  cone  centeni 

Eydraucone  regaineta  with  conical  plates 

Hydraucone  regained  with  flat  plates 

A  combination  of  straight  draft  tube  and  hydraucone  regainer  with  flat 

Power-house  model  of  hydraucone  regainer. 

The   hydraucone-regainer    tests    were   varied   by   using   conoidal 
chambers  of  different  shapes. 

12  The  actual  test  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Ring.  B.  S., 
and  Edward  W.  Burbank,  B.  S.,  Assoc-Mem.  Am.  See.  M.  E.  Work 
on  this  series  of  experiments  began  in  the  fall  of  1913  and  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1916. 

13  The  test  with  no  draft  tube  was  made  by  removing  the 
curved  draft  tube  shown  in  Fig.  2,  replacing  the  end  of  the  water  box, 
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and  bringing  the  water  up  around  the  bottom  of  the  water  wheel  and 
casing.  The  bottom  of  the  runner  is  about  flush  with  the  bottom  of 
the  water-wheel  casing.  The  water  discharges  from  the  runner  at 
best  eflSciency  with  a  decided  forward  whirl  which  rotates  the  water 
underneath  the  casing,  and  this  in  a  measure  may  be  responsible  for 
the  higher  efficiency  of  the  runner  without  draft  tube  than  when 
provided  with  a  short  curved  draft  tube  within  which  the  whirling 
velocity  of  the  water  cannot  be  regained. 

14     The  straight  conical  draft  tubes  shown  in  Fig.  4  are  the 
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Fig.  4    Straight  C'oxkal  Draft  Tibe  Xos.  1  and  2 


longest  straight  draft  tubes  that  could  be  installed  in  the  water  box 
(Fig.  2).     The  dimensions  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

15  Dimensions  of  the  short  curvcnl  draft  tube  are  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  This  draft  tube  is  a  model  of  one  of  the  shortest  curved 
draft  tubes  in  use  in  modern  water-])ower  plants.  The  computed- 
area  curve  from  which  the  intended  deceleration  of  velocity  can 
readily  be  determined,  is  shown  at  tlu^  right  of  the  figure. 

16  Fig.  6  gives  diniensions  of  a  model  of  ono  of  two  draft 
tubes  used  with  two  identical  water  wheels  installed  at  the  Argo 
Plant  of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Kdison  Conii^any.  The  dimensions 
and  shapes  of  the  two  tubes  do  not  iVif'ivr  very  much,  and  the  tests  at 
the  laboratory  showed  that  tlu^  performances  with  the  model  water 
wheel  are  practically  identical. 
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17  The  dimensions  of  the  model  draft  tube  shown  in  Fig.  7 
are  proportional  to  the  draft  tubes  constructed  in  concrete  at  the  Mio 
Plant  of  the  Consumers'  Power  Company  of  Michigan. 
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Fio.  5    Dimensions  of  Short  Curved  Draft  Tube 


DiuENSioKa  OF  Model  op  Arqo  Cui 


18    The  hydraucone  regaincrs  with  cone  centprs  are  shown  at 
A  and  B  in  Fig.  8,  and  the  hydrauCone  rcgaincr  with  conical  plates  at 
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C  of  the  same  figure.  The  hydraiicone  regainers  with  flat  plates  are 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Figs.  9a  and  96  are  ilUistrations  of  the  cones  shown 
in  Fig.  8. 

19  Fig.  10  shows  a  eonihination  of  a  straight  draft  tube  with  a 
hydraucone  regainer  having  fiat  plates.  This  type,  now  frequently 
employed,  was  the  one  installed  at  Niagara  Falls,  as  will  be  more 
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Fig.  7     Dimkn'sioxs  of  Modkl  <>f  Mio  Duvi  r  Tibk 


fully  described  later.  Fig.  11  gives  \\\v  dinicnsions  of  a  model  of 
hydraucone  regainer  such  as  lias  Ihhmi  installed  in  several  power 
plants  now  m  operation. 

20  Figs.  12  and  13  show  i-espeetively  tlie  test  curves  plotted 
from  the  results  of  data  ()])1aiiie(l  in  the  tests  of  th(^  models  of  the 
Argo  draft  tube  No.  1  and  the  ]iy(haueone  n-jzainer  witli  Hat  plate. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  test  nvsnlts  wei-e  all  rednred  to  a  l)asi>  of  1  ft. 
head  before  the  results  wen^  plotti^L     Ivxamination  of  these  curves 
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should  convince  any  one  that  the  tests  must  have  been  carefully 
conducted,  and  that  the  results  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  at  least  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  various  devices 
tested.  The  identical  water  wheel,  equipment  and  setting  were 
used  in  aU  these  tests. 


Dimension  S  varieef 
wifh  96ch  corie  -hshd 
in  orehr  to  cktormine 
mosf  effideni  poinf 


Fig.  8    Htdraucone  Regainers  with  Cone  Centers  and  Conical  Plates 

21  Fig.  14  shows  a  series  of  efficiency  curves  plotted  between 
horsepower  and  efficiency  from  test  curves  similar  to  those  illustrated 
in  Figs.  12  and  13.  These  curves  give  the  efficiencies  obtained  at 
constant  speed  of  the  turbine  throughout  the  range  of  the  curves. 
The  speed  at  1  ft.  head  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  abbreviation 
r.  p.  m.i,  the  speed  at  best  efficiency  is  different  for  each  ciure. 


—3     j  :•?      /' 

>--  ■■■■■<»    'f^ 


\ 


H-iSifiiaTrt-A 


.» ^K 


■4-6  D/^pi: 


Fig.  9    Htdraucone  Regainer  with  Flat  Plate 


22  It  will  be  noted  that  the  more  efficient  the  regaining  device, 
the  higher  the  speed  as  well  as  the  higher  the  power  of  the  water 
wheel.  It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  increase  of  efficiency  from 
**no  draft  tube"  as  shown  in  curve  1  to  *'hydraucone  regainer''  as 
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shown  in  curve  5  is  from  77^  per  cent  to  SO  per  cent,  with  an  increase 
in  speed  from  r.  p.  m.j  =  155  to  r.  p.  m.j  ^  165,  and  with  a  maximum 
power  from  hp.i  ^  0.270  to  hp.i  =  0.310.  The  great  gjiin,  there- 
fore, by  the  use  of  hydrauconc  rogainers  is  not  only  in  higlier  efficiency 
but  is  also  in  both  speed  and  power. 

23  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  curves  shown 
in  Figs.  14,  15,  IG  and  17  is  plotted  from  a  complete  test  similar  to 
those  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  where  a  great  many  observations  were 
plotted  and  smooth  curves  drawn. 


24     Curve  1,  Fig.  15,  shows  the  cili 

ieiicy  of  the  short 

curved 

draft  tube,  which,  it  will  be  nolfd,  is  le.-^.-^ 

han  with  110  draft 

ubeat 

all.     There  is  no  question  but  what  iii;ui\ 

plants  in  operatio 

today 

are  losing  power  because  of  the  poor  curv 

d  tub.>s  thi'v  use. 

25     Curve  5,  Fig.  15,  shnws  the  fi! 

■icm'v  of  the  powi 

-house 

model  of  hydraucone  n'g;iiner  whiise  dinn 

isKpns  are  given  m 

Fig.  11 

and  are  approximately  the  siune  ;is  tlnse 

if  the  hvdraueone  i 

■gamer 

installed  at  the  Hiram  pl:inl  c,f  the  Cum 

h<Tl:ind  Counlv  V 

wer  & 

Light  Company,  Portland.  Mniiu'. 

26    Curve  4  gives  the  results  of  a  I 

St  ut  a  pl;ite-^teel 

curved 

itH> 
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ira^t  :uw  titit  are  reiy  creditable,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  there  can 
>*  ittr^tailed  in  a  power  bouse  a  draft  tube  of  the  same  relative  dimen- 
sK>£js^  ^S'  thixse  of  the  model  employed,  for  the  cost  of  excavation 
^ouid  bu  Dwhibitive- 

i7  Fi^.  16  gives  the  results  of  tests  with  the  hydraucone  regain- 
cr^  tiown  in  Fig.  8  and  also  with  the  straight  tube  and  hydraucone 
rviciuter  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  These  curves  are  plotted  from  elabo- 
-Hit*  :vst2?  similar  to  those  of  Figs.  12  and  13  and  show  clearly  that 
TiK'  b^uwmwne  regainers  with  flat  plates  are  slightly  more  efficient 
\ivtt  tc^ed  with  the  model  turbine  than  those  with  cone  centers. 

iv  Fi|:.  17  presents  the  results  of  tests  made  on  various  shapes 
v»i  ,vttv  k^a!  chambers,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hydraucone 


t^o,  10    Combination  of  Straight  Draft  Tube  and  Hydraucone  Regainer 

WITH  Flat  Plate 

regainer  as  here  discussed  is  susceptible  of  a  reasonable  variation 
without  materially  affecting  its  efficiency.  This  series  of  tests  bears 
out  in  a  striking  way  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paper  that  the  new  device  for  regaining  pressure  from  velocity  con- 
sists of  a  conoidal  chamber  aroimd  the  stream  flow  which  gradually 
recedes  from  what  would  be  the  normal  or  free  shape  of  the  flow 
impinging  upon  the  particular  form  of  base  used. 

29  The  early  tests  at  the  laboratory  were  made  to  determine 
the  effects  on  the  model  water  wheel  of  radial  passages  extending 
outward  but  with  a  slight  angle  downward  from  the  horizontal, 
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and  with  passages  leading  directly  from  the  runner.  These  early 
tests  were  not  so  successful  as  the  later  tests  because  it  was  not  then 
realized  that  in  order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  water  from  axial 
as  it  flowed  from  the  runner  to  radial  and  outward,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  and  provide  for  what  was  afterward  called 
the  ^'hydraucone  action''  of  water,  and  which  recjuires  a  definite 
curvature  to  properly  change  the  direction  of  the  water  from  axial 
to  radical  if  the  greatest  regain  of  velocity  head  is  to  be  expected  and 
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OF  PowEit  Plants 


consequent  losses  are  to  Ik*  avoided.  In  scarcliiniz;  for  a  means 
for  increasing  the  efiieiencv  of  i-e^ain,  tln^  autlun*  recalled 
some  experimental  work  done  in  eonneeiion  with  llie  (let(M-inination 
of  the  pitot-tube  fornmla  in  1 !»()(),  the  results  of  which  wei-e  pul>- 
lished  in  Vol.  22  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  lumiticcj-inu 
Societies  (1901),  page  284.      Fig.  21  of  that   puMication  shows  the 
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stream  lines  and  velocities  of  a  jet  impinging  upon  a  plate,  and  by 
reason  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  there  disclosed  in  tlie  new 


RereluHona  per  Minurlv  erf  t-Ff.  Head  (Rpini) 

Fio.  12    Cdbves  OF  Test  OF  Model  OP  Aroo  Curved  Drai^Tcbb  No.  1 


i 

I 


.pirM*niil»rfl-H-,Heod  (R.pm,) 


Fio.  13     Curves  of  Test  of  Model  of  Htdrauconb  Reoainbb  wnra  Flat 

(Tl-in.-ndiu*  coDoidd  chunber  1  ft.  S  in.  in  diamaUi.) 

method  of  regaining  pressure  from  velocity,  it  is  reproduced  here  as 
Fig.  18. 
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30  The  lines  in  this  figure  represent  the  stream  hnes  of  flow  of 
the  water,  which  were  traced  by  injecting  a  small  stream  of  blue  water 
into  the  jet  at  various  points  along  a  diameter  and  noting  and  record- 
ing the  flow  line.  The  plate  used  in  this  case  was  of  glass  so  as  to 
afford  ample  light  for  making  the  olxservations.  The  figures  in  the 
circles  are  the  velocities  in  feet  per  second  at  the  various  locations 
indicated.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  water  at  the  center  of  the  jet 
slows  up  as  it  reaches  the  plate  and  delivers  its  velocity  head  into 
pressure  head  at  the  center  of  the  plate.  This  pressure  head  at  the 
center  is  transformed  into  velocity  as  this  stream  flow  passes  from 
the  center  of  the  point  of  impingement  to  the  point  beyond  the  radius 


Fig.  18     Hydrauco.ye  Actiox  of  Watkh  W  iii:x  a  Jkt  I.mi'i\«;i:s   Xokmaija' 

ox  A  Flat  Plate 

« 

of  curvature.  Referring  to  Fi^.  18,  the  radius  of  curvalun^  of  the 
water  in  making  its  change  in  (linn'tion  is  a  (h^fiiiite  curve  and  is  the 
minimum  which  can  be  used  in  n^gainiii^i;  devices  and  yet  obtain  tlie 
reactions  within  the  point  of  iinpin.c;eni('nt  which  will  give  smooth 
stream  flow  of  discharge  alonii;  th(^  ])hite  and  coiis(>((ucntly  without 
eddies  and  attendant  losses. 

31  By  the  term  ''hydraucoue  action''  of  water  is  meant  that 
action  which  occurs  when  an  unenclosed  strcatu  iinpiu^c^s  against 
and  is  deflected  along  a  surface.     Fig.  IS  iUusti-atcs  the  hyihauconc 
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draft  tube  that  are  very  creditable,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  there  can 
be  installed  in  a  power  house  a  draft  tube  of  the  same  relative  dimen- 
sions as  those  of  the  model  employed,  for  the  cost  of  excavation 
would  be  prohibitive. 

27  Fig.  16  gives  the  results  of  tests  with  the  hydraucone  regain- 
ers  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  also  with  the  straight  tube  and  hydraucone 
regainer  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  These  curves  are  plotted  from  elabo- 
rate tests  similar  to  those  of  Figs.  12  and  13  and  show  clearly  that 
the  hydraucone  regainers  with  flat  plates  are  slightly  more  efficient 
when  tested  with  the  model  turbine  than  those  with  cone  centers. 

28  Fig.  17  presents  the  results  of  tests  made  on  various  shapes 
of  conoidal  chambers,  from  which  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  hydraucone 


Fig.  10    Combination  of  Straight  Draft  Tube  and  Hydraucone  Regainer 

WITH  Flat  Plate 

regainer  as  here  discussed  is  susceptible  of  a  reasonable  variation 
without  materiaUy  affecting  its  efficiency.  This  series  of  tests  bears 
out  in  a  striking  way  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paper  that  the  new  device  for  regaining  pressure  from  velocity  con- 
sists of  a  conoidal  chamber  around  the  stream  flow  which  graduaUy 
recedes  from  what  would  be  the  normal  or  free  shape  of  the  flow 
impinging  upon  the  particular  form  of  base  used. 

29  The  early  tests  at  the  laboratory  were  made  to  determine 
the  effects  on  the  model  water  wheel  of  radial  passages  extending 
outward  but  with  a  slight  angle  downward  from  the  horizontal, 
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and  with  passages  leading  directly  from  tlie  runner.  These  early 
tests  were  not  so  successful  as  the  later  tests  because  it  was  not  then 
realized  that  in  order  to  change  the  direction  of  tlie  water  from  axial 
as  it  flowed  from  the  runner  to  radial  and  outward,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  and  provide  for  what  was  afterward  called 
the  "hydraucone  action"  of  water,  and  which  requires  a  definite 
curvature  to  properly  change  the  direction  of  tlie  water  from  axial 
to  radical  if  the  greatest  regain  of  vclucity  iicad  i.-i  to  be  expected  and 
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stream  lines  and  velocities  of  a  jet  impinging  upon  a  plate,  and  by 
reason  of  tlie  importance  of  the  principle  there  disclosed  in  the  new 
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30  The  lines  in  this  figure  represent  the  stream  hnes  of  flow  of 
the  water,  which  were  traced  by  injecting  a  small  stream  of  blue  water 
into  the  jet  at  various  points  along  a  diameter  and  noting  and  record- 
ing the  flow  line.  The  plate  used  in  this  case  was  of  glass  so  as  to 
afford  ample  light  for  making  the  o])servations.  The  figures  in  the 
circles  are  the  velocities  in  feet  i)er  second  at  the  various  locations 
indicated.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  water  at  the  center  of  the  jet 
slows  up  as  it  reaches  the  plate  and  delivers  its  velocity  head  into 
pressure  head  at  the  center  of  the  plate.  This  pressure  head  at  the 
center  is  transformed  into  velocity  as  this  stream  flow  passes  from 
the  center  of  the  point  of  impingement  to  the  point  beyond  the  radius 


Fig.  18     H^T)RAUcone  Action  of  Watku  Wiikx  a  ,li;r  lMi'iN(ii:s   Normally 

ox  A  Flat  Plate 

of  curvature.  Referring  to  Fig.  18,  iho  iMdiiis  of  curvalurc^  of  the 
water  in  making  its  change  in  direction  is  a  dolinite  curve  and  is  the 
minimum  which  can  be  used  in  r('<z;aiTiiniz;  drvi('(\s  and  yet  obtain  the 
reactions  within  the  point  of  inipin<!;oniont  which  will  give  smooth 
stream  flow  of  discharge  along  th(^  j)latc  and  consccjutMitly  without 
eddies  and  attendant  losses. 

31  By  the  term  "hydiaucone  action"  of  water  is  meant  that 
action  which  occurs  when  an  uiK'nclosod  stream  inij)ing(\s  against 
and  is  deflected  along  a  surface.     Fig.  is  illustratcvs  the  hydraucoiu^ 
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action  of  water  when  a  jet  impinges  normally  upoD  a  flat  plate.  In 
considering  the  three  outer  stream  filaments  it  was  noted  and  recorded 
in  1900  that  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  flow  increased  in  making  the 
turn  and  decreased  at  the  exit  from  the  turn.  By  placing  a  cone  on 
the  plate  with  its  axis  in  line  with  the  center  line  of  the  jet,  the  outer 
shape  of  the  curvature  of  the  water  is  changed,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent  because  of  the  low  velocities  within  the  center  portion  of  the 
impinging  jet. 

32    "When  the  hydraucone  action  of  the  water  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  18  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  laboratory  work,  conoidal 


chambers  were  designed  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  9,  and  when 
these  were  combined  with  the  radial  passages  the  desired  results  were 
immediately  secured. 


TESTS   ON   SMALLER   MODELS 


33  The  tests  of  the  various  model  draft  tubes  and  hydraucone 
regainers  made  at  the  laboratory  with  the  small  turbine  illustrate  the 
practical,  economical,  and  efficient  application  of  the  hydraucone 
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principle  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  water-power  developments. 
Coincident  with  the  series  of  tests  in  connection  with  the  small  tur- 
bine, a  series  of  tests  on  smaller  models  were  made  without  the  use 
of  a  model  water  wheel.  Sometimes  these  small  models  were  tested 
before  the  large  models  were  built  and  tested  with  the  turbine,  and 
sometimes  afterward.  These  models  were  all  made  of  such  size  that 
the  entrance  was  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  throat  as  compared  with 
13|  in.  at  the  throat  of  the  larger  models. 

34  The  apparatus  used  for  testing  the  small  models  is  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  The  model  water  wheel  was  removed  from  the  plate-steel 
cylindrical  casing  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  in  its  place  the  curved  wooden 
section  L  was  bolted  to  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  curved  piece  L  was  connected  a  4-in.  diameter 


TABLE  1. 


EFFICIEN'CIES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  STRAIGHT  CONICAL  MODEL 

DRAFT  TUBES 


Tube 

Small  Diameter, 

Large  Diameter, 

Length, 

Efficiency, 

No. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

per  cent 

1 

4 

8 

n 

41 

2 

4 

G 

27  J 

65 

3 

4 

8 

27  J 

76 

4 

4 

S 

21i 

61 

5 

4 

5i 

9 

46 

6 

4 

6 

9 

60 

throat  Ty  made  of  brass  pipe  with  flanp;es,  to  the  lower  end  of  which 
the  various  small  models  were  fastened.  Four  piezometer  openings 
and  as  many  gages  were  provided  to  indicate  accurately  the  pressure 
at  the  throat.  Gages  a,  b,  and  c  serve  to  illustrate  more  or  less 
diagramatically  the  method  of  computing  the  efficiencies  of  the 
small  models.  The  difference  in  elevation  between  gages  a  and  c 
was  kept  about  the  same.  The  reading  of  the  throat  gage  h  varied 
widely,  depending  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  n^gainer  device  used. 
The  efficiency  of  these  small  models  was  taken  as  B  divided  by  A, 
or  in  other  words,  the  velocity  head  rep;ainod  divided  by  total  velocity 
head  in  the  water  as  it  passed  through  the  throat  T.  A  small  model 
hydraucone  with  large-diameter  j)late  is  shf)wn  attached  to  the 
throat  in  Fig.  19.  The  moch^  hydraucone^  was  detachable  from 
the  flange  F  of  the  throat,  to  which  wim'c  boltenl  the  various  devices 
tested. 
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35  Straight  conical  model  draft  tubes  of  variouB  sizes  and 
proportions  were  tested,  and  their  efficiencies  computed  by  the 
method  set  forth  above  are  given  in  Table  1.  Cone  No.  5  is  a  model 
of  the  straight  conical  draft  tube  No.  2  used  with  the  model  water 
wheel,  and  No.  6  is  a  smaller  model  of  straight  conical  draft  tube  No.  1. 

36  A  4-in.  model  of  the  short  curved  draft  tube  of  Fig.  5  tested 
with  the  water  wheel  was  made  and  tested,  and  its  efficiency  was 
found  to  be  zero.  A  small  model  of  Argo  draft  tube  No,  1  was  made 
as  illustrated  in  Fig,  20,  Its  diameter  at  entrance  was  i  in.  and  its 
various  other  dimensions  can  be  computed  by  reference  to  Fig.  6. 
This  model  draft  tube  was  attached  to  the  flange  F  of  the  apparatus 
in  Fig.  19  and  a  test  made  which  showed  an  efficiency  of  4,63  per  cent. 
The  model  draft  tube  in  the  test  was  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  hand  could  be  inserted  in  the  discharge  end  of 


Fig.  20    Flow  Conditions  in  Arqo  Draft  Tube  No.  I 

the  tube  and  the  velocities  traced  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Pitot 
tubes  were  also  used  to  determine  the  velocities  at  various  points. 
The  heavily  shaded  portion  shown  in  Fig.  20  represents  high-velocity 
water.  There  was  no  flow  at  L,  but  the  water  flowed  upstream  or 
back  in  the  tube  in  the  region  G  as  shown.  The  flow  conditions  in 
this  draft  tube  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  fact  that  when  the  walla 
recede  too  rapidly  from  the  stream  flow  the  latter  breaks  away  from 
the  inner  wall  and  flows  at  high  velocity  on  the  opposite  wall. 

37  A  testing  device  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  19  provided  smooth 
stream  flow  from  the  throat  T,  so  that  the  flow  conditions  were 
symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  the  models  tested.  When,  however, 
the  larger  models  were  tested  with  the  small  water  wheel,  the  water 
was  discharged  from  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  draft-tube  outlet, 
depending  upon  the  direction  of  .the  whirl  of  the  water  as  it  left  the 
runner.     At  low  speeds  and  high  gate  openings  the  water  usually 
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whirls  in  a  direction  counter  to  the  rotation  of  the  runner,  and  at 
small  gate  openings  and  high  speeds,  with  the  rotation  of  the  runner. 
The  whirling  action  of  the  water  in  a  curved  tube  as  here  illustrated 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  tube. 

38  It  will  be  noted  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  region  //  of 
high  velocity  is  curved,  as  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  20.  This  is 
caused  by  velocity  of  the  water  being  greater  at  the  center  of  the 
jet  issuing  from  the  throat  T  than  at  the  sides,  and  conse(iuently 
the  surface  is  depresscnl  as  indicated  by  reason  of  the  great (^r  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  center  portion  of  the  watcn*  due  to  its  higlu^r  velocity 
as  it  makes  the  turn. 

39  An  interesting  experiment  was  perfoniunl  b}^  placing  a 
board  M  over  the  end  of  the  draft  tul)e  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 


0  00  0 


Fig.  20a     Somk  of  thh  Tvi'ks  of  Ki:<;ai\i:ks  'ri:sTi:i) 

(1)  and  (2),  shaped  to  teniph't ;   Ci).  L*«  in    ^.•i(liu■^;   M^  I  ]  in.  r:i<lius:   (,.'>)  aii<l  v*'),  froo  batul 


line  A'Bj  when  it  was  foinid  that  the  efliciencv  of  the  tube  was 
increased  to  11.6  per  cent.  The  same  ('xj^'rinient  was  made  by 
placing  boards  in  tlu^  same  relative  posKimi  on  the  L'5^-in.  model 
draft  tube  used  with  the  turbine,  and  while  some  increase  in  efficiency 
was  obtained,  it  was  not  in  tlie  ratio  liere  shown. 

40  Similar  flow  conditions  were  found  in  the  1-in.  model  of  the 
Argo  draft  tube  No.  2.  The  efliciencv  of  this  diaft  tube  was  found 
to  be  4.52  per  cent,  and  with  a  boaid  in  the  i)osition  shown  in  Fig.  20, 
it  was  increased  to  12.45  per  cent. 

41  The  4-in.  model  of  the  plat(^-steel  curved  draft  tube  men- 
tioned in  Par.  26  when  tested  undin-  the  conditions  set  forth  above 
showed  an  efficiency  of  41.8  per  cent.  l>y  placinu:  a  board  ov(^r  a 
portion  of  the  discharge  end  in  the  same  relativi*  position  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20,  the  efficiency  was  increased  to   lo.l  per  cent. 
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42  Tests  were  made  with  the  hydraucone  regainers  having 
cones  in  the  center  of  the  chamber,  and  the  distance  between  the 
plates  was  varied.  With  a  tall  cone  in  the  center  similar  to  A,  Fig.  8, 
the  efficiency  obtained  was  less  than  70  per  cent.  By  substituting  a 
low  cone  similar  to  that  represented  by  B  in  the  same  figure,  the 
maximum  efficiency  by  varying  the  distance  between  the  plates  was 
foimd  to  be  70  per  cent. 

43  One  series  of  tests  copied  from  the  record  book  of  a  model 
hydraucone  regainer  as  shown  in  Fig.  19  having  a  2f-in.  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  conoidal  chamber,  gave  the  following  efficiencies 
as  the  distance  between  the  plates  was  varied: 


DittAnoe  Detween  plates,  in }>4 

Effidenoy,  per  cent 76.7 


77 


Me 
78.6 


'%2 
78.7 


H 
78 


H 

74 


H 

68 


Fio.  21    Equal-Area  Cone 


M. 

H 

•K« 

H 

H 

6S.6 

67.5 

67 

68.8 

69.3 

By  cutting  down  the  diameter  of  the  upper  and  lower  plates  to  18 
in.,  using  the  same  radius  of  curvature  of  the  conoidal  chamber, 
namely,  2f  in.,  and  varying  the  distance  between  the  plates,  the 
following  efficiencies  were  obtained: 

DifltAnoe  between  plates,  in }4 

Effidenoy,  per  cent 61 

44  Conoidal  chambers  of  various  radii  of  curvature  were  tested 
with  cone  centers,  flat  plates,  and  then  with  depressions  or  concave 
surfaces,  the  latter  being  developed  to  secure  shorter  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  conoidal  chamber.  (See  Fig.  20a.)  The  efficiencies  obtained 
with  the  concave  surfaces  were  about  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  flat  plate  when  the  proper  curve  of  the  conoidal  chamber 
was  used.  The  results  obtained  in  a  test  using  curves  (3)  and  (X)  of 
Fig.  20a  are  as  foUows: 

Distance  between  plates,  in }4 

Effidenoy,  per  cent 60.2 


%» 

H 

•Ke 

y* 

H 

IH 

73.3 

74 

73.6 

71 

67.7 

66 
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45  Fig.  21  shows  what  wa  ttmied  iii  'equal-area  cone." 
Tbe  conical  sections  a  b  c  d  e  and  /  were  of  equal  area  when  the 
dimension  /  was  made  in  A  U  st  cf  the  efficiency  of  this  device 
was  made  on  Decfnilxi  16  1014  with  the  apparatus  illustrated  in 
Fig.  19,  and  the  follow ing  (ffitu  ticii  wcr*  <  bt  uncd,  using  a  conoidal 
chaniljer  of  2J  in.  ridni 


46  Fig.  22  showf,  the  (1(  w  conditif  ns  m  sfi-ji^rht  conical  regainer 
Xo.  6,  Table  1.  when  w  vttr  was  di  duigcd  uito  lis  small  end  from 
a  4  in.  elbow  having  1  4  m  radius  of  «ui\iture  ind  when  connected 
to  the  testing  dcMte  fig   19     1  hi,  iflintnej  of  the  tul>e  under  this 


Fic.  2U    Equalizer  Hknti  ami  Stiuh.i 

condition  was  found  to  be  zero.  "When  i 
was  substituted  for  the  4-in.  radius  clli 
per  cent.  Considerable  experimenting 
which  would  give  flow  cnndilimis  at  11 
conical  tube  such  that  high  eftlcii-ncy  ( 
These  experiments  resulted  in  ihr  i 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2.3  whkh  w;is  c;dled 
area  of  the  elbow  is  greater  at  its  mid- 
The  outer  filaments  of  flow  in  Fig.  IS  g;i 
tendency  of  the  watiT  to  requiif  large 
abend  than  at  either  en.i,  and  lliis  f:Lc( 
in  aD  designs  and  oxpciiincHl  s. 

47     When  a  combinnlimi  cniisislin, 
tube  No.  6  (Table  1)  as  illnsli: 


DlLU 


Tv 


m  elbow  with  an  8-in,  radius 
iw,  the  efficiency  rose  to  28 
was  done  to  find  an  elbow 
e  small  end  of  this  straight 
if  ii'gain  could  be  obtained. 
Irvelopment  of  the  elbow 
the  "ecjualizer  bend."  The 
■sect  ions  than  at  either  end. 
ive  iiiilieaiioiis  of  the  natural 
r  aii'U  at  the  mid-section  of 

g  nf  the  cqTialia'F  bend  mid 
Fig.  2-i  was  tested  with  the 
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testing  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  19,  its  efficiency  was  found  to  be  60 
per  cent.  The  mean  radius  of  curvature  of  the  elbow  was  7  in. 
By  referring  to  Table  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  tube 
No.  6  without  the  elbow  was  60  per  cent. 

48  A  laiger  model  of  the  equalizer  bend  was  made  for  testing 
with  the  small  water  wheel.  With  one  end  of  the  equalizer  bend 
connected  to  the  water  wheel  and  the  other  end  connected  to  the 
straight  conical  draft  tube  No.  1,  Fig.  4,  the  efficiency  of  the  water 
wheel  with  this  combination  was  found  to  be  81  per  cent.  With  the 
equalizer  bend  removed  and  the  draft  tube  connected  directly  to 


Fi».  24    Abranqeuent  op  Piezoueter  Connectionb  in  Tests  to  Determine 
Percentage  op  Regain  Alonq  Curved  Surface  op  Conoidal  Cuamber 

the  water  wheel,  the  efficiency  was  found  to  be  82.7  per  cent.  The 
equalizer  bend  affords  a  means  of  turning  the  water  at  right  angles 
with  better  conditions  for  regain  in  a  straight-axis  tube  than  any  of 
the  other  draft  tubes  which  were  developed. 

49  Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of  regain  along 
the  surface  of  curvature  of  the  conoidal  chamber,  piezometers  being 
attached  as  indicated  in  Fig.  24.  These  teats  showed  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  regain  of  pressure  from  velocity  as  the  water  makes  the 
turn  from  an  axial  to  a  radial  direction. 

50  F^.  25  indicates  the  relative  regain  for  each  |  in.  measured 
along  the  curvature  of  the  conoidal  chamber  walls.    It  was  found 
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that  the  regain  was  substantially  the  same  for  each  unit  of  linear 
dimension  when  the  projx^r  shape  of  conoitlal  chamber  was  used  for 
the  particular  base  upon  which  the  flow  impinged. 

51  The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  simple 
shapes  tested.  Tests  were  also  made  upon  sciuare  expanding  nozzles, 
and  elliptical-shaped  nozzles  as  contrasted  to  the  circular  straight 
nozzles.     Rectangular  and  conoidal  bends  were  also  tried  out. 

HOLYOKE    TESTS 

52  At  the  completion  of  the  tests  of  the  various  regainers  and 
model  draft  tubes  at  the  laboratory',  a  series  of  tests  wcvv  made  at  the 
Holyoke  Testing  Flume  on  a  large  wat(U'  wIuh*!  having  a  runner  of 

-10 


3       8     : 8       3    \   8       8  T8  ^ 


7       S       9       10      II 
Acl'ual  Dio'i^arces  i'^lrcl^es   Alonq  Curvofure 

Fig.  25     Relative  Ke(;.\in'  vvm  I'mt  of  T.i.\(;rn  .\\j)sr,  C'rini.i)  Srui  ace  of 

(  'OXOIDAL    (  'llAMIUJi 


30  in.  nominal  diameter  ami  a  discharge  diniHclcr  of  oS  in.  The 
objects  of  these  tests  were  to  verify  Ihr  icsults  ali-oady  obtained 
at  the  laboratory,  and  to  oijtain  records  of  (he  ])eifornianee  of  the 
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hydraucone  regainer  which  could  be  presented  to  the  engineering 
profession  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  reliable  and  could  be 
used  for  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  with  other  forms  of 
draft  tubes  tested  at  Holyoke.  The  water  wheel  was  first  tested  with 
a  straight  draft  tube  8  ft.  3i  in.  in  length  and  with  diameters  of  3  ft. 

Hp,,L.oad  inB8rC«n+(O0PerC«itLead-e26) 


Retolirhons  p«r  Himrti  of  hft.  Mead  (R.pmJ 


(Mg. 


3^  in.  and  6  ft.  3  in.  at  the  smaller  and  larger  ends,  respectively. 
This  was  the  best  tube  of  this  type  developed  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg.  Co.  for  testing  purposes.  The  results  of  the  test  are  shown 
in  Fig.  26,  Holyoke  test  No.  2445,  dated  March  3,  1916. 

53    The  next  test  was  made  by  placing  the  water  wheel  directly 
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on  the  hydraucone  regainor  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  Fig.  28,  Holyoke  test  No.  2460,  dated  May  5,  1916.  Fig.  29 
gives  the  results  of  a  test  of  the  water  wheel  when  set  on  a  short 
straight  eonical  draft  tube  (3  ft.  long),  with  the  discharge  of  the  tube 
connected  with  the  hydi'aiicone  regainer.  {Holyoke  test  No.  2461, 
dated  May  16,  1916.) 

54  Two  shapes  of  conoidal  chambers  were  made  and  tested, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  Tests  were  also  made  with  the 
plates  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  set  at  various  distances  apart. 
These  tests  confirmed  those  made  at  the  laboratory  and  showed  that 
the  hydraucone  regainer  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  high  efficiency 
with  commercial  wafer  wheels  under  actual  operating  conditions. 
A  maximum  efficiency  of  9 1 .6  jwr  cent  was  obtained  with  the  use  of  the 
hydraucone  regainer  as  shown  by  Holyoke  test  No.  2461,  which 


Fig.  27     Water  Wheel  Plackd  DuiKCTLv  o.v  IIidiulcose  Hkuacnkr  .4S  in 
H(.i.vokt:  Th>r  Xu.  2400 

was  slightly  greater  than  that  olitiiiiied  with  Ihc  Iimg  straight  draft 
tube  in  Holyoke  test  No.  241.').  The  U-^t  of  the  water  wheel  with  the 
hydraucone  regainer  showed  better  ehiiraelenslics  at  speeds  both 
below  and  above  normal  than  the  test  witli  tlie  fitrai{;lit  draft  tubes, 
all  of  which  might  be  ex|w'i'ted  in  view  i>f  tJie  nulial  ii:issat;es  of  the 
hydraucone  regainer  in  wliich  llie  whiiliiii^  aeiiini  of  tjie  water  is 
utilized  for  increasing  the  efiiciemy. 
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55  Hydraucone  regainers  with  cone  centers  such  as  A,  Fig.  8, 
were  not  tested  at  Holyoke  because  the  laboratory  experiments 
showed  conclusively  that  hydraucone  regainers  with  flat  plates  gave 
better  efficiency.  The  friction  of  the  water  along  the  surface  of  a 
hard  cone  center  is  much  greater  than  the  internal  friction  when  the 
water  forms  its  own  cone  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  hydraucone  regainer  with  flat  plate  gives  better  efficiency  than 
the  hydraucone  regainer  with  cone  center. 

COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS  TO  BE  OBTAINED  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE  HYDRAU- 
CONE REQAINER  WITH  RUNNERS  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIFIC  SPEEDS 

56  The  hydraucone  regainer  may  be  employed  in  any  power 
plant  operating  under  any  head,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  efficiency. 
Its  actual  value  in  power  plants  operating  under  different  heads  with 
runners  of  different  specific  speeds  may  be  seen  from  Table  2. 
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Fig.  28    Holyoke  Test  No.  2460  op  Water  Wheel  Placed  Directly  "on 
Hycraucone  Reoainkr 

(lUdiua  of  oonoidil  chambsr.  II)  Id.;  dtiuiioe  bgtwsao  pUl««,  Hi  in.) 

57  Runner  No.  1  is  a  type  identical  with  that  used  on  one  of  the 
37,500-hp,  turbines  recently  put  into  operation  in  Station  No,  3 
EMension  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  The  specific  speed 
of  this  runner  is  about  40  (English  system).  Runner  No.  2  is  a 
reasonably  high-speed  runner  for  low-head  plants,  such  as  that 
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installed  at  the  Argo  plant  of  the  Eastern  Micliigan  Power  Company, 
and  it  is  the  same  type  as  that  used  in  the  experiments  made  at  the 
laboratory.  Runner  No.  3  is  the  Allis-Chalmers  No.  404  high-speed 
type  furnished  to  the  Cheboygan  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company, 
Cheboygan,  ^lich.     This  runner  was  described  by  Mr.  Nagler  in  his 


TABLE   2      INCREASE    IN    POWER-PLANT   EFFICIENCY    RESULTING    FROM   USE 

OF   THE   HYDRAUCONE    REGAINER 
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pajx^r  presented  at  the  1919  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society/  The 
axial  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  dischaiging  from  each 
runner  is  shown  in  column  (>.  The  energ>'  dischaiged  from  the  runner 
in  each  case  is  shown  to  be  respectively  4  ])er  cent,  1)^.7  |)er  cent,  and 
22.4  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the*  total  head.  Draft  tubt^s  on  high- 
head  plants  are  usually  much  moie  efficient  than  those  on  low-head 
plants.  A  draft -tube  efficieiuy  of  40  per  cent  may  be  obtained 
under  ideal  conditions  in  a  suitable  curved  draft  tube  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  runner  No.  1,  hut  draft  tul)(\s  on  low-head  i)laiits  are 
not  so  efficient,  and  the  efficieniy  of  a  curved  draft  tu])e  such  as 
would  be  used  with  runner  No.  2  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  and 
with  runner  No.  3  certainly  not  exceeding  20  jht  cent. 

58  The  eflficiency  of  the  hydraiicone  icgaiiier  foi*  use  with  each 
of  the  three  runners  would  be  at  least  70  ix'i'  <-ent.  The  greater 
efficiency  of  the  hydraucone  i-egainer  ovei'  tin*  curved  draft  tube 
results  in  increasing  tlu»  j)o\ver-])lant  ellicieiKy  hy  1.2  jht  cent.  0.0 
percent,  and  11.2  j)er  cent,  respectively,  lV>r  i-uiiurrs  Xn<.  1,  2,  and  :->, 

*  A  New  Type  of  Ilydnmlir-'rurl'iih-  llnnticr,  1  oiii-t  Nnultr,  Timti-.  .\in. 
Sec.  M.  E.,  vol.  41,  p.  S29. 
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as  shown  by  colunm  12  of  Table  2.    From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  on  low-bead  plants  is  almost  a  neces- 
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Revolution^  per  Minute  at  l-FhH«ad(Rfim^ 

Fia.  29    HoLTOKE  Test  No.  2461  or  Water  Wheel  Set  on  Short  Straiobt 
Conical  Dhapt  Tdse  and  Discharoinq  tbrouoh  a  Htsbadcone  Rboainek 


(Dmit  tub«  of  3  ft.  H 


,;  distBDca  betwMB 


FiQ.  30    Hydraucone  Reoaikbr  Used  with  Water  Wheel  Havinq  a 
Horizontal  Shaft 
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sity  if  reasonably  good  efficiencies  are  to  be  obtained.  These  com- 
parative efficiencies  are  based  on  the  wheels  o|KTating  at  their  best 
speed  and  best  efficiency,  tliat  is,  when  tho  discharge  frum  the  runner 
is  nearly  axial.     At  any  other  sjioed  or  gale  opening  the  discharge  of 


No.  3  Extension  of  tiik  Niai.aha  F.m.i--  rin\Kn('.>M]>A\v 

the  water  wheel  is  acconipanii'd  by  more  or  Irss  whirling,  that  is, 
the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  U^avinj;  t  he  riiTuier  is  much  greater  at 
full  load  than  that  given  in  Tal>lr  '2.  l''inllicnnon'  llic  whirling  action 
of  the  water  in  the  discharge  is  mucli  more  cflVclively  used  in  the 
hydraucone  rcgainer  than  it  is  in  the  curve{l  liraft  tube  IxTause 
of  the  radially  extending  passages  wiihiii  wiiiili  this  whirling  action 
produces  outward  pressure  by  ciTitrifugal  force. 
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FIELD  OF  APPLICATION  OF  THE  HYDRAUCONE  REGAINER 

59  The  field  of  application  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  will 
be  greater  on  low-head  plants,  although  it  is  now  being  installed  in 
connection  with  two  40,000-hp.  units  which  are  to  operate  under  a 
head  of  421  ft.  Hydraucone  regainers  are  in  operation  or  in  course  of 
construction  in  twenty-five  hydroelectric  power  plants.  These 
hydraucone  regainers  are  to  operate  under  heads  varying  from  8  ft. 
to  421  ft.  and  with  water  wheels  developing  from  150  to  40,000  hp. 

60  An  interesting  installation  is  that  at  the  plant  of  the  Cheboy- 
gan Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  shown  in 
Fig.  30,  where  a  hydraucone  regainer  was  used  with  a  water  wheel 
having  a  horizontal  shaft.  The  hydraucone  passages  were  placed 
vertically.  The  top  of  the  hydraucone  chamber  is  nearly  19  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tail  race,  but  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  effective  operation  of  the  hydraucone  regainer 
in  this  position.  Others  of  this  type  have  either  been  installed  or 
are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

61  The  most  notable  installation  of  the  hydraucone  is  that  in 
Station  No.  3  Extension  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  at 
Niagara  Falls.  New  York.  Unit  No.  16  is  equipped  with  a  hydrau- 
cone regainer  of  the  fiat-plate  type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  At  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  the  water  wheel  for  this  unit  it  was  still  argued  by 
some  that  curved  draft  tubes  of  proper  design  would  give  as  high  an 
eflSciency  as  that  claimed  for  the  hydraucone  regainer.  The  engi- 
neers of  the  Power  Company  accordingly  conducted  a  long  series  of 
experiments  with  various  devices  which  finally  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  conoidal  chamber  with  a  cone  center  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  8  for  units  Nos.  17  and  18.  The  best  model  with  cone  center  had 
the  proper-shaped  conoidal  chamber  for  regain  and  when  the  cone 
center  was  removed  from  the  model  it  was  found  that  the  eflSciency 
was  no  lower  than  with  the  cone  in  place.  The  use  of  the  new  substi- 
tutes for  curved  draft  tubes  at  this  plant  resulted  in  a  water-wheel 
eflSciency  of  93  per  cent  being  obtained,  which  is  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  hydraucone  principle  for  the  regaining  of 
pressure  from  velocity. 

62  Every  one  familiar  with  hydroelectric  power-house  operation 
where  curved  draft  tubes  are  employed  has  frequently  noticed  the 
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boiling  and  disturbance  of  the  water  at  the  outlet  from  the  curved 
tubes.  This  disturbance  is  clearly  an  evidence  of  inefficiency  and 
loss  of  energy  which  should  be  more  effectively  utilized.  The  hydrau- 
cone  regainer  provides  a  means  for  efficiently  regaining  the  energy 
discharged  from  the  runner  for  useful  effect  upon  the  water  wheel 
within  the  limited  space  available  in  the  power-house  foundations. 


DISCISSIOX 

Geo.  R.  Shepard.  In  the  fall  of  1917,  the  then  Hydraulic 
Power  Company  was  recjuired  by  the  government  to  proceed  with 
the  rapid  development  of  additional  power  at  Niagara  Falls  for  use 
for  war  purposes.  The  engineers  of  the  company,  having  foreseen 
this  requirement,  were  actively  engaged  in  the  prepartion  of  plans 
for  further  development.  Preliminary  specifications  and  proposals 
had  been  asked  from  the  two  leading  American  water-wheel  com- 
panies. During  the  preliminary  discus.'^ions  of  the  type  and  size 
of  unit  to  be  adopted,  the  author  reconuncnded  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  hydraucone  regainer,  described  in  his  paper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  water  wheels. 

The  device  was  so  new  and  novel,  and  the  claims  for  it  were 
so  vigorously  put  forth,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  the  Power  Company 
engineers  that  the  opportunity  sliould  be  i)assed  by  of  securing 
better  efficiency  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  competing  company  presented  designs  embodying  their 
curved  form  of  draft  tube  which  liad  been  carefully  worked  out, 
through  years  of  experience,  and,  since  the  engineers  of  tlie  compet- 
ing company  were  positive  that  the  efficiency  of  their  curved  draft 
tube  was  so  high  that  there  could  be  no  material  gain  in  the  adoption 
of  the  hydraucone,  the  engineers  of  the  Power  Company  determined, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  to  conduct  a  scries  of  experiments 
to  settle  in  their  minds,  whether  tlie  hydraucone  was  sufficiently 
superior  in  efficiency  to  the  bo>t  forms  of  curved  draft  tubes  to 
justify  its  adoption  in  the  new  station. 

Accordingly,  the  Allis-Chahncrs  Manufacturing  Co.  presented 
to  the  Power  Company  eniiincers  a  inodel  hydraucone  siniiUir  to  the 
one  finally  adopted,  and  also  the  best  form  of  tlieir  curvcil  draft 
tube.  The  competing  coni{);iny  also  suj)])li(Ml  a  model  of  tlieir  Ix^st 
curved  draft  tube,  made  to  tlie  same  scale  as  the  hydraucone  an<l 
the  other  tube. 
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The  Hydraulic  Power  Company  constructed  a  temporary  lab- 
oratory with  pumps,  tanks  and  measuring  weirs,  necessary  to  secure 
a  comparison  of  the  models  presented.  The  testing  equipment  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  19  of  the  author's  paper. 
The  early  tests  showed  such  superiority  of  the  hydraucone  model, 
that  the  engineers  of  the  Power  Company  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  such  form  for  the  new  station. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  space  imdemeath  the  tur- 
bine was  limited  within  which  an  acceptable  form  of  tube  had  to 
be  devised.  Various  models  were  worked  out  by  the  engineers  of 
the  competing  company,  were  tested,  and  the  Power  Company's 
engineers  also  designed  and  tested  some  models  of  their  own. 

The  records  of  this  series  of  tests  are  interesting  but  too  long 
to  recite  fully  here.  It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  mention  some 
of  the  forms  tried  out. 

a  One  form  was  the  straight  draft  tube  —  as  long  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained  within  the  space  available. 

b  Another  form  was  similar  to  this  straight  tube,  except 
flared  partly  at  the  end  and  fitted  with  a  cone  in  the  center. 

c  Another  form  was  that  of  a  curved  draft  tube,  very  much 
flattened  along  the  horizontal  portion,  in  an  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  natural  shape  of  the  flow  lines  of  the  water,  which  it  assumed  in 
going  aroimd  the  bend.  The  flow  lines  in  the  curved  draft  tube  were 
foimd  to  be  substantially  as  shown  in  Fig.  20  of  the  paper  under 
discussion  and  the  flattened  curved  tube  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conforming,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  flow  shape,  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  results  comparable  to  the  hydraucone. 

The  final  alternate  design  adopted,  known  as  Model  "M," 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Moody,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Wm.  Cramps  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  and  was  of  a 
symmetrically  flared  radial-discharge  type,  having  a  cone  in  the 
center,  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  8  in  the  paper.  The  hydraucone 
type  was  used  on  the  Allis-Chalmers  unit  and  the  model  "  M  " 
type  on  the  other  units. 

Model  "  M  "  was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  either  of  the 
types  a,  b  and  c  noted  above. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  small  model  was  of  4  in. 
diameter  intake,  similar  to  that  of  the  small  models  discussed  in 
Par.  33  of  the  paper. 

The  tests  of  the  small  models  led  the  Power  Company  engineers 
to  believe  that  the  Model  "  M  "  with  the  cone  in  the  center,  while 
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it  did  not  give  quite  as  high  an  efficiency  as  the  model  without  the 
cone  in  the  center,  seemed  to  offer  more  stability  than  the  other  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  models  giving  the  highest  efficiency  did  so  only  at 
a  critical  velocity,  the  efficiency  falling  off  rapidly  at  greater  or 
less  discharges.  These  more  efficient  models  were  also  very  sensi- 
tive in  regard  to  the  dimensions  marked  ''  5  "  in  the  author's  Fig. 
10  —  a  slight  variation  in  this  dimension  making  a  difference  in 
the  regainer  efficiency.  The  small  model  with  flat  plate  was  found  to 
be  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  tlie  one  having  a  conical  center. 
The  writer  has  noted  with  interest,  however,  the  records  of 
tests  in  the  paper  of  the  symmetrically  flared  type  with  a  model 
water  wheel,  with  and  without  cone  center,  and  apparently  the 
author  has  not  found  the  sensitiveness  under  actual  working  condi- 
tions which  was  found  in  the  small  models.  It  is  probable  that 
further  practical  experience  will  show  that  this  sensitiveness  was  due 
to  the  small  models  used  and  will  not  be  found  in  actual  practice. 
The  final  alternate  model  adopted  was  testeil  after  removing  the 
cone  center  and  it  was  found  that  the  efficiency  of  this  model  under 
that  condition  was  no  less  than  with  the  cone  center  in  place. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  model  tests  were  made  under 
ideal  conditions,  with  straight  flow  lines,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  19  of 
the  paper. 

The  company  engineers  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  whirling  action  upon  the  models  or  of  any 
other  disturbances  caused  by  an  actual  water-wheel  runner,  and 
therefore  their  tests  did  not  prove  that  the  relative  results  securetl 
would  hold  true  in  actual  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  gain  in  efficiency  there  is  a  practical  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  the  radial-discharge  type  of  tube  due  to  the  sav- 
ing of  excavation.  This  excavation  is  below  the  tailrace  water  ele- 
vation and  in  most  instances,  the  company's  particularly,  the  prob- 
lem of  unwatering  is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  width  of  tailrace 
required  is  fixed  by  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  plate  necessary  to 
reduce  the  discharge  velocity  to  the  re([uired  amount.  In  this  case 
the  residual  discharge  velocity  head  was  about  0.25  feet. 

The  design  of  the  forms  for  the  construction  of  the  draft  tubes 
required  some  careful  consideration  in  tln^  drafting  room  and  the 
construction  force  required  some  education;  however,  tlie  first  one 
was  constructed  without  t(^o  much  ditficulty  aii«l  al>o  without  acci- 
dent. The  second  one  was  made  in  about  tlu^  same  time  as  the  first, 
while  the  third  was  madc^  in  a  nuich  shorter  time  and  with  the  same 
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facility  as  the  ordinary  form  work  of  the  station.  The  first  one  to 
be  constructed  was  as  shown  in  Fig.  31 ,  and  the  second  and  third 
somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  8.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
difference  in  cost  or  difficulty  of  construction  of  the  two  models,  as 
the  education  of  the  drafting  room  and  construction  forces  was  al- 
most entirely  accomplished  during  the  construction  of  the  first  one. 
It  is  possible  that  in  smaller  installations,  where  the  water  pas- 
'sages  were  too  small  to  be  readily  accessible,  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing the  forms  from  the  concrete  might  assume  some  importance. 

The  engineers  of  the  present  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 
are  glad  to  certify  that  the  devices  adopted  and  installed  have 
proven  equally  satisfactory  in  operation  and  have  enabled  each 
manufacturer  to  obtain  the  excellent  efficiency  of  93  per  cent  on 
each  water  wheel,  and  the  engineers  wish  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  amount  of  research  work  done  along  the  lines  of 
regaining  the  energy  contained  in  the  water  discharged  from  the 
water-wheel  runner  for  useful  effect  upon  the  water  wheel,  and  the 
future  design  of  hydroelectric  plants,  having  in  view  maximiun 
efficiency  results,  must  embody  some  form  of  regainer  which  will 
return  for  useful  effect  the  maximum  amount  of  energy  discharged 
from  the  water-wheel  runner. 

H.  BmcHARD  Taylor.  Mr.  White  confirms  the  writer's  con- 
clusions arrived  at  a  number  of  years  ago,  namely,  that  in  turbines 
of  high  specific  speed,  or  during  part-gate  operation  in  low-si>ecific- 
speed  turbines,  poor  conditions  of  flow  will  exist  in  any  form  of 
draft  tube  which  is  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 
turbine,  and  although  he  lays  no  particular  stress  on  the  subject  of 
whirl,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  important  element  to  con- 
tend with  in  any  type  of  tube,  his  result  agrees  with  the 
writer's  conclusion  that  the  elbow  type  of  draft  tube  is  not  the 
proper  type  to  use  in  conjimction  with  runners  of  medium  or  high 
specific  speed. 

The  theories  of  draft-tube  design  as  developed  by  a  number  of 
European  engineers  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
stream-line  flow,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  draft  tube, 
and  that  this  holds  irrespective  of  whether  the  axis  is  a  straight 
line  or  a  curve  of  short  radius,  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  tubes  of  the 
elbow  type;  and  American  designers  in  past  years  have  paid  heavy 
penalties  for  following  these  theories  and  thereby  ignoring  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  draft-tube  flow,  namely,  whirl.  It  would  appear 
from  the  paper  in  question  that  the  author  has  reasoned  along 
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much  tlie  same  lines,  for  otherwise  one  is  unable  to  account  for  his 
attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  flow  in  a  free  jet 
impinging  on  a  flat  plate  and  the  flow  in  a  draft  tube.  We  have 
only  to  admit  that  a  substantial  whirl  exists  under  at  least  some 
of  the  operating  conditions  of  most  turbines,  and  under  all  condi- 
tions in  many,  to  conclude  that  a  free  jet  impinging  on  a  plate 
offers  no  proper  basis  for  designing  a  draft  tube  which  will  recover 
to  the  greatest  degree  all  of  the  energy.  It  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  that  if  a  substantial  whirl  is  introduced  into  a  free  jet,  the 
jet  disperses  into  spray,  and  Mr.  White's  analogy  immediately 
vanishes. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  a  draft  tube,  the  writer 
considers  that  the  shape  of  the  tube  should  meet  three  require- 
ments, as  follows: 

1  The  axis  of  the  tube  should  be  a  straight  line  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  turbine 

2  The  areas  through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  runner 
to  the  tailrace  or  collector  should  be  enclosed  between  surfaces  of 
revolution  about  this  axis 

3  Both  the  axial  and  whirl  components  of  velocity  should  be 
gradually  and  continuously  decelerated.  The  gradual  deceleration 
of  the  axial  velocity  component  can  be  accomplished  by  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  area  normal  to  this  c()m])onent;  and  the  whirl 
component  can  be  similarly  decelerated  by  gradually  guiding  the 
flow  to  greater  radial  distances  from  the  axis. 

The  water  is  delivered  l)y  the  runner  to  the  draft  tube  in  a  ro- 
tating mass  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 
runner;  and  any  form  of  draft  tube  ha\ing  walls  laid  out  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  alter  tlic  axis  of  rotation  will  pro- 
duce turbulence,  the  extent  of  tliis  turbulence  (le])en<lin,tj;  upon  the 
extent  that  the  requirements  1  and  2  al)i)ve  an^  disregarded.  As  the 
energ\'  of  rotation  of  the  water  in  a  turbine  at  all  gates  is  relatively 
great  in  high-specific-speed  turbines,  the  application  of  an  elbow 
tube  of  sharp  curvature  violati^s  t\\c<c  two  recjuirements  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  the  water  as  a  wliole  breaks  into  a  violent  eddy  and  the 
possibility  of  recovering  any  of  the  eneru;v  in  the  flow  at  the  dis- 
charge from  the  runner  is  not  only  removed,  but  this  (^Idy  inii)oses 
a  hea\7'  loss  in  addition. 

The  writer  would  call  attention  at  tliis  point  to  the  author's 
statement  in  Par.  58;  '' Thesr^  ('ornj)arative  e{]i('ien('ies  are  based  on 
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the  wheels  operation  at  their  best  speed  and  best  efficieocy,  that  is, 
when  the  discharge  froni'the  runner  is  nearly  axial." 

Pitot-tube  and  direction-vane  tests  on  high-speed  runners  have 
shown  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  such  wheels  that  at  increasing 
gate  openings  the  flow  sear  the  axis  develops  a  reverse  whirl  while 
the  flow  near  the  periphery  is  still  whirling  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  runner,  and  that  the  flow  is  not  even  approximately  axial  at  the 
point  of  best  eSiciency. 

The  draft  tube  recommended  by  the  author  satisfies  require- 
ments 1  and  2,  but  it  is  in  respect  to  the  third  requirement  that  the 
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author  and  the  writer  will  fail  to  agree.  The  author's  design  of 
tube  which  he  has  attempted  to  explain  by  what  he  calls  the 
"  hydraucone  action  of  water  "  not  only  presents  to  the  axial  com- 
ponents of  flow  a  sudden  change  of  section,  but  calls  for  a  retarda- 
tJon  of  flow  and  then  a  speeding  up,  and  a  flnal  retardation  of  these 
components  whch  are  suddenly  turned  into  the  radial  direction;  a 
condition  which  invites  the  formation  of  eddies  and  local  dis- 
turbances, and  in  water  already  containing  whirl,  involves,  the 
writer  believes,  very  complex  and  unstable  conditions  of  flow. 

In  Par.  61,  the  author  avoids  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  draft 
tubes  adopted  for  Units  17  and  18  m  the  plant  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  are  of  the  Moody  spreading  type  built  by  the 
Power  Company  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Moody.   See  Fig.  32. 
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The  author  states  that  in  tlie  case  of  models  of  these  tubes  tested 
at  Niagara  Falls  the  same  results  were  secured  both  with  and  with- 
out the  central  cone,  and  the  reader  is  supposed  to  infer  from  this 
statement  that  when  the  cone  is  removed  from  tlie  Moody  tube  we 
will  have  the  equivalent  of  the  White  tube. 

The  author  fails  to  state  that  these  tests  referred  to  involve 
the  attaching  of  small  models  on  the  end  of  a  supply  pipe  in  which 
water  is  received  without  whirl,  and  therefore,  without  duplicating 
the  actual  conditions  of  flow  involved  in  a  draft  tube  applied  to  a 
turbine.  The  author,  throughout  his  paper,  has  assumed  that  the 
comparative  efficiency  secured  on  models  of  draft  tubes  under 
conditions  of  non-whirling  stream-line  flow  would  apply  unchanged 
in  draft  tubes  receiving  the  discharge  from  runners  under  actual  con- 
ditions of  operation,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  paper  will  show 
that  the  structure  of  the  author's  argument  is  built  up  largely  on  a 
series  of  unrelated  suppositions. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tests 
of  the  models  at  Niagara,  and  likewise  the  tests  on  small  models 
described  in  the  author's  paper,  are  comparative  tests  of  difTusers, 
and  a  diflfuser  is  not  a  draft  tul)e  until  it  is  attached  to  a  turbine 
and  subjected  to  the  peculiar  flow  conditions  at  the  discharge  of  a 
runner.  The  difference  is  vital  and  tlie  writer  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  author  should  not  only  treat  lightly,  but  practically 
ignore,  differences  which  are  fundamental,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
controlling. 

The  Moody  spreading  tube  involves  the  selection  of  certain 
area  relations  maintained  throughout  the  draft  tube  to  satisfy  con- 
dition 3.  The  mere  placing  of  a  cone  in  the  discharge  of  a  draft 
tube  does  not  satisfy  condition  3. 

A  large  model  of  a  Moody  tube  used  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
sent  to  the  Holyoke  testing  flume  and  tested  in  a  turbine  of  high 
specific  speed,  in  other  words,  under  conditions  involving  whirl, 
and  a  drop  of  about  1  per  cent  in  the  etricicncy  of  the  turbine  re- 
sulted when  the  proper  secjuence  of  areas  was  destroyed  by  the 
removal  of  the  cone.  In  turbines  of  low  specific  speed,  such  as  the 
Niagara  turbines,  a  smaller  (lifference  would  result. 

The  author  after  mentioninc^  Units  17  and  18  at  tliis 
plant  states  that  "the  use  of  the  new  substitutes  for  curved  draft 
tubes  at  this  plant  resulted  in  a  water-wheel  eliicicncy  of  93  per 
cent  being  obtained,  which  is  corroborative  ex'idence  of  the  value  of 
thehydraucone  principle  for  tlicrciiainini:;  of  prcs-urc  from  velocity." 
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It  should  be  recorded  at  this  point  that  the  test  results  on  Units 
17  and  18  have  no  bearing  on  the  "  hydraucone  principle  "  which 
was  not  used  in  the  design  of  the  spreading  draft  tubes  of  these 

imits. 

The  maximum  eflBciency  of  93  per  cent,  mentioned  in  Par.  61, 
was  the  result  of  many  factors  and  represents  the  combined  effi- 
ciency of  turbine  casing,  guide  vanes,  runner  and  draft  tube,  and 
therefore  the  above  figure  does  not  provide  any  means  of  separating 
out  the  draft-tube  efficiency. 

The  part-gate  efficiencies  of  Units  17  and  18,  which  are 
equipped  with  Moody  tubes,  are  considerably  higher  than  the  cor- 
responding efficiencies  of  Unit  16,  equipped  with  a  White  tube,  the 
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difference  at  half-gate  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  and  although  a 
part  of  this  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
runner  used  in  Unit  16  was  designed  for  a  somewhat  higher  power 
capacity  than  the  runners  in  Units  17  and  18,  this  difference  may 
be  allowed  for  by  a  relative  shifting  of  the  efficiency  curves, 
bringing  the  results  together  at  high  loads  and  still  leaving  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Moody  tube  of  approximately  3  per  cent 
at  half-load,  as  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  33.  Although  no 
data  are  available  to  determine  how  much  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  draft  tubes  alone,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  results 
secured  in  Units  17  and  18  at  Niagara  confirm  those  secured  in 
many  series  of  tests  conducted  in  the  I.  P.  Morris  Laboratory. 
In  each  series  many  kinds  of  draft  tubes  were  used,  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  experimental  turbine  remaining  the  same,  and  a 
different  runner  was  used  in  each  series,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  effects 
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of  various  specific  speeds.  In  each  series  of  tests  the  Moody  tube 
demonstrated  that  it  recovers  the  energy  of  whirl  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  type  of  tube.  Moreover,  Units  17  and  18 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  free 
from  vibration  or  water  hammer  due  to  draft-tube  disturbances 
at  all  gates. 

Referring  to  Table  2  of  the  author's  paper,  giving  his  estimates 
of  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  power  plants  by  the  use  of  the 
hydraucone,  an  important  consideration  affecting  the  efficiency 
has  been  omitted,  the  assumptions  given  in  columns  8  and  10  are 
extremely  questionable  and  the  results  found  in  column  12  are 
incorrect. 

It  will  be  notcnl  that  in  column  7  the  author  gives  the  energy 
of  the  vertical  component  of  the  discharge  velocity  from  the  runner, 
and  the  WTiter  is  able  to  check  these  figures  from  his  own  experience. 
The  total  energy,  however,  delivered  to  the  draft  tube  is  not  only 
the  energy  represented  in  the  vertical  component,  but  the  energy 
of  the  whirl  component  as  well,  and  the  energy  which  we  must 
deal  with,  therefore,  is  the  sum  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  runner 
2,  the  writer  finds  that  the  total  energy  to  be  contended  w^ith  in 
the  draft  tube  w^ould  be  about  22,  instead  of  13.7  given  in  column 
7,  and  the  total  energy  for  runner  3  would  l)e  about  30,  as  com- 
pared with  22.4  in  column  7. 

If  the  last  column  is  corrected  to  correspond  to  these  revised 
values,  the  increase  of  efficiency  to  be  secured  by  using  a  hydrau- 
cone would  be  11  per  cent  for  runner  2  and  15  per  cent  for  run- 
ner 3.  Efficiences  of  over  90  per  cent  have  been  secured  in  tur- 
bines having  the  same  specific  speed  as  runner  2  and  equipped 
with  elbow-type  draft  tubes.  If  to  90  per  cent  efficiency  is  added 
the  increase  of  11  per  cent  as  obtained  from  corrected  column  12, 
we  would  be  led  to  expect  an  efiiciency  of  101  per  cent  by  the 
use  of  the  hydraucone. 

The  explanation  is  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  figures  in 
column  8,  representing  the  efficiency  of  curved  draft  tubes,  arc  too 
low;  and  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  hydraucone 
will  give  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cvnt  when  operatinii;  on  wliirling 
water  discharged  from  a  runner.  This  value  of  70  per  cent  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  from  tests  of  the  hydraucone  when  not 
connected  to  a  turbine.  The  (^ITicirncy  of  tlie  elbow-type  tubes  in 
column  8  might  easily  be  20  per  cent  hiulier  than  the  vnhie-  t^iv(>n. 
For  example,  with  runner  1,  which  is  of  the  .^anie  sj)ccific  speed  as 
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the  37,500-hp.  Niagara  units,  a  curved  draft  tube  of  60  per  cent 
efficiency  could  be  used,  giving  a  possible  increase  by  the  use  of 
the  hydraucone  of  0.4  per  cent  instead  of  1.2  per  cent  as  given  in 

column  12. 

In  conclusion:  A  free  jet  impinging  on  a  flat  plate  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  plate  involving  in  the  jet  piu-e  stream-line  flow 
is  a  very  difficult  condition  to  seciu-e.  It  is  a  product  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  cannot  even  be  secured  there  except  xmder  ideal 
conditions  from  a  smooth  orifice  or  nozzel  attached  to  a  reservoir. 
Complete  freedom  from  vibration,  whirls  and  eddy  currents  is 
essential  to  its  existence,  and  the  slightest  jar  may  immediately 
destroy  the  stream-line  conditions. 

Although  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  by  the  use  of  a 
draft  tube  satisfying  the  conditions  of  symmetry  it  is  possible  to 
secure  better  results  than  in  any  form  of  draft  tube  which  seriously 
violates  these  conditions,  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  possible  to  design  various  types  of  draft  tubes  which  satisfy 
these  conditions  without  properly  regaining  all  components  of 
the  entering  velocity.  It  is  in  the  means  adopted  for  decelerating 
the  velocity  that  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Moody  are  fundamentally 
apart. 

Lewis  F.  Moody.  The  paper  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  material  relating  to  draft  tubes  of  hydraulic  turbines, 
and  the  large  amount  of  experimentation  which  it  describes  is 
notable. 

Although  the  forms  of  tube  described  include  a  number  of 
tubes  of  both  the  symmterical  and  elbow  types  which  evidently 
do  not  fall  within  the  field  of  the  hydraucone  regainer,  the  writer 
will  confine  his  discussion  to  the  latter  form  of  tube,  which  is  the 
chief  subject-matter  of  the  paper. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  Mr.  White's  explanation  of  the 
development  of  his  form  of  tube,  we  note  that  it  involves,  first, 
(Par.  2)  "causing  the  stream  flow  to  impinge  upon  some  defi- 
nite shape,  either  flat,  conical  or  concave,  thus  changing  its  direc- 
tion, ^nd  then  placing  an  envelope  around  the  shape  so  formed 
upon  the  particular  base  used,  which  envelope  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  the  fluid  at  entrance  and  gradually  recedes  from  what 
would  be  the  normal  or  free  shape  of  the  non-enclosed  fluid  im- 
pinging upon  the  particular  base  used."  In  spite  of  the  occiu'ence 
of  the  word  "  definite "  in  the  above  quotation,  there  is  so  far 
nothing  definite  either  as  to  the  form  of  surface  against  which  the 
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flow  is  to  impinge,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  envelope  is  to  "  re- 
cede "  from  the  fluid  surface. 

The  second  element  involved  is  the  selection  of  a  flat  plate 
as  the  base  surface  and  the  discarding  of  various  coned  and  cupped 
surfaces  w^hich  were  investigated.  As  reasons  for  choosing  the  flat 
plate  the  author  mentions  the  avoidance  of  surface  friction  on  a 
central  cone,  and  the  turning  of  the  water  with  minimum  radius 
of  curvature.  He  uses  the  term  "  hydraucone  action  of  water  "  to 
denote  the  "  action  which  occurs  when  an  unenclosed  stream  im- 
pinges against,  and  is  deflected  along,  a  surface,'^  and  he  mentions 
as  a  part  of  this  "  hydraucone  action  "  that  "  the  water  at  the 
center  of  the  jet  slows  up  as  it  reaches  the  plate  and  delivers  its 
velocity  head  into  pressure  head  at  the  center  of  the  plate.  This 
pressure  head  at  the  center  is  transformed  into  velocity  as  this 
stream  flow  passes  from  the  center  of  the  point  of  impingment  to 
the  point  beyond  the  radius  of  curvature." 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  the  above  that  this  "  hy- 
draucone action  "  involves  as  distinguishing  elements  the  impinging 
of  water  against  the  surface  (not  merely  the  guiding  of  water  along 
and  parallel  to  a  surface),  the  substantially  complete  extinction 
of  velocity  head  at  some  point  in  the  stream,  and  the  reconversion 
of  the  resulting  pressure  head  into  velocity  head.  If  the  above 
does  not  fairly  characterize  the  *'  hydraucone  action,"  then  the 
WTiter  does  not  know  of  any  criterion  which  would  distinguish  it 
from  an  intangible  unreality.  Evidently  a  surface  nearly,  if  not 
precisely,  normal  to  the  flow  at  the  point  where  the  water  meets  it 
is  essential  to  this  action. 

If  an  engineer  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  turbine  design 
were  to  examine  the  form  of  tube  propose<l  by  Mr.  White,  in  which 
the  discharge  from  the  runner  is  thus  made  to  impinge  perpendic- 
ularly against  a  flat  plate  and  is  then  made  to  turn  abruptly  at 
right  angles  and  to  pass  off  on  all  sides,  he  would  naturally  be 
prompted  to  ask  why  a  flat  surface  should  l)e  interposed  in  the  flow, 
and  why  such  great  efforts  should  be  expended  to  find  tiie  exact 
form  of  tube  necessary  to  permit  the  water  to  be  handled  in  this 
particular  manner  and  to  avoid  undue  losses  in  so  doing.  Why 
not  turn  the  water  gradually  ixUmn  smooth  curves? 

The  question  does  not  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  anything  in  the  paper,  l)ut  probably  one  reason  for  adopt- 
ing an  arrangement  which  will  turn  the  water  as  suddenly  as  possi- 
ble is  the  desire  to  contract  tlic  axial  dimensions  (^f  the  tube  to  the 
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extreme  limit.  Such  drastic  means  are,  however,  not  necessary, 
since  the  water  can  readily  be  turned  along  smooth  and  easy  curves 
within  a  structiire  of  as  small  axial  extent  as  is  practically  required 
except  under  very  unusual  circimistances. 

There  is,  however,  a  well-established  precedent  for  dis- 
charging the  outflow  from  the  runner  against  a  flat  surface,  as 
shown  by  the  history  of  turbine  development.  This  may  be  recog- 
nized in  what  was  at  one  time  the  common  and  accepted  practice  of 
equipping  turbines  with  straight  vertical  draft  tubes  discharging 
into  tailrace  chambers  having  flat  floors.  Prdsil,  in  Switzerland, 
had  worked  upon  the  same  basis,  and  had  developed  a  tube  in 
accordance  with  the  mathematical  theory  of  hydrodynamics,  in- 
volving the  assumption  of  non-turbulent  flow  and  the  existence  of 
a  velocity  potential,  and  depending  upon  the  use  of  an  arbitrary 
fimction  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  from  axial  to  radial 
between  an  outer  surface  of  revolution  and  a  flat  bottom  surface. 
The  Pr4sil  theory,  like  the  method  used  by  Mr.  White,  was  based 
on  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  the  draft  tube  with  steady, 
stream-like  flow. 

Although  the  Prasil  tube  is  seriously  defectiv«e,  it  has  one 
advantage  over  Mr.  White's  tube,  which  is  that  it  can  be  def- 
initely designed  and  its  form  can  be  exactly  defined.  Pr&sil 
does  not  ask  us  to  determine  by  experiment  the  shape  of  the 
surface  of  a  moving  stream  of  water  impinging  upon  a  bottom  of 
indefinite  shape,  and  then  to  give  the  tube  walls  a  form  like  this 
surface  but  different  from  it. 

To  go  somewhat  further  into  the  matter,  the  hydraucone 
regainer,  as  has  been  mentioned,  by  allowing  the  flow  to  impinge 
upon  a  surface  which  extends  normally  across  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
meeting  this  axis  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so,  causes  the  central 
stream  elements  to  be  decelerated  to  zero  velocity,  their  entire 
velocity  head  being  converted  into  pressure  head;  and  after  turn- 
ing at  right  angles,  these  central  elements  of  the  flow  are  re- 
accelerated  once  more  by  a  reconversion  of  the  pressure  head  set 
up  at  the  axis  into  velocity  head.  Such  an  action  occiu*ring  in 
a  draft  tube  means  that  some  elements  at  least  in  the  stream  are 
being  accelerated  and  their  pressure  head  is  being  converted  into 
velocity  head,  when  the  object  which  the  draft  tube  is  intended 
to  accomplish  is  to  decelerate  all  elements  of  the  stream  and  to 
convert  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  initial  velocity 
head  into  pressure  head. 
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Furthermore,  the  above  action  presupposes  the  entrance 
of  the  flow  into  the  tube  in  directions  parallel  to  the  axis,  and 
without  rotation  or  "  whirl  "  about  the  axis.  When  whirl  is  pres- 
ent, as  it  almost  invariably  is,  in  the  discharge  from  an  actual 
high-speed  runner,  the  conditions  of  flow  pictured  by  the  author 
do  not  exist.  Since  in  ordinary  flow  at  velocities  above  the  criti- 
cal velocity  there  are  secondary  or  cross  currents  which  mingle 
one  flow  filament  with  another,  and  since  when  freely  whirling 
water  approaches  the  axis  it  increases  in  velocity  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  radius,  owing  to  its  preserving  its  moment  of  momen- 
tum, it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  in  a  draft 
tube  to  form  a  turbulent  central  core  of  water  surrounded  by  a 
rapidly  whirling  surface  of  flow,  and  thus  there  will  seldom  be 
anv  stream  elements  at  the  axis.  Mr.  White's  reduction  of  fric- 
tion  by  discarding  a  central  cone  will  in  all  probability  be  far  over- 
balanced by  leaving  a  central  space  not  partaking  of  the  stream 
flow  and  not  filled  with  ''  dead  water "  but  with  water  in  a 
violently  disturbed  and  eddying  condition.  Refer  to  his  statement 
in  Par.  55:  "  The  friction  of  the  water  along  the  surface  of  a  hard 
cone  center  is  much  greater  than  the  internal  friction  when  the  water 
forms  its  own  cone  as  shown  in  Fig.  18."  This  statement  does  not 
present  to  the  writer  a  very  clear  or  consistent  idea.  If  the  water 
''  forms  its  ow^n  cone  "  when  a  ''  hard  cone  "  is  not  used,  where  is 
this  cone  in  Fig.  18?  The  writer  does  not  find  any  such  cone  in 
Fig.  18  or  the  accompanying  description. 

The  author,  in  mentioning  the  draft  tubes  of  the  Station 
No.  3  extension  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  makes  the 
implication  that  the  draft  tubes  of  units  17  and  18  at  this 
plant,  show^n  in  Fig.  32,  employ  the  hydraucone  principle.  He 
states  that:  "  The  use  of  the  now  substitutes  for  curved  draft 
tubes  at  this  plant  resulted  in  a  water-wheel  efliciency  of  93 
per  cent  being  obtained,  which  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  hydraucone  principle  for  the  regaining  of  pressure 
from  velocity."  These  imits  arc  equipped  with  spreading  draft 
tubes,  and  the  writer  can  state  without  qualification  that  thi? 
form  of  tube  is  so  shaped  that  '*  hydraucone  action  "  of  water  is 
entirely  eliminated  and  avoided.  There  is  no  inipint^ing  of  water 
upon  a  surface  and  there  is  no  huildini:  up  of  a  high  local  pressure 
at  any  point  by  decelerating  the  velocity  to  zero  or  a  value  any- 
where near  zero,  and  at  no  point  in  the  spreading  tube  is  there  an 
acceleration  of  velocitv. 
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The  spreading  draft  tube,  developed  by  the  writer,  was  con- 
ceived along  diametrically  opposite  lines  to  the  tubes  of  Mr.  White 
and  Dr.  Prdsil.  In  this  form  of  tube  the  water  is  received  be- 
tween two  concentric  surfaces  of  revolution  in  a  direction  tangent 
to  both  surfaces,  and  is  guided  along  and  not  against  the  confining 
walls,  being  turned  along  curves  having  as  large  radii  of  curva- 
ture as  can  be  conveniently  adopted  within  the  space  restrictions 
of  a  given  plant;  and  deceleration  of  the  flow  is  gradual  and 
continuous  at  every  part  of  the  passage.  The  deceleration  of  the 
whirl  components  of  velocity  is  made  gradual  and  continuous  by 
guiding  all  parts  of  the  flow  away  from  the  axis  along  the  central 
surface,  and  the  deceleration  of  the  meridian  components  is  defi- 
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nitely  controlled  by  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  annular 
cross-sectional  area  between  the  two  surfaces  according  to  a  simple 
rule. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  statement  contained  in  Par. 
61  of  the  author's  paper.  In  referring  to  the  model  experiments 
at  Niagara  Falls,  the  author  states  that  "  The  best  model  with  cone 
center  had  the  proper-shaped  conoidal  chamber  for  regain  and 
when  the  cone  center  was  removed  from  the  model  it  was  foimd 
that  the  efiiciency  was  no  lower  than  with  the  cone  in  place." 
Tests  have  been  recently  completed  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  this  point.  These  tests,  the  results  of  which  are  graphically 
presented  in  Fig.  34,  were  made  in  the  I.  P.  Morris  Test- 
ing Laboratory  on  an  actual  turbine  equipped  with  a  spread- 
ing draft  tube.     The  turbine  was  tested  both  with  the  central 
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cone  of  the  draft  tube  in  place  and  with  this  cone  removed.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  curves  that  the  removal  of  the  cone  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  of  about  2i  per  cent  in  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  nearly  9  per  cent  in  the  full-load  horsepower. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  would  express  once  more  his 
appreciation  of  the  large  amount  of  research  and  development 
work  which  Mr.  White  has  done  in  his  field,  and  would  also  state 
that  he  recognizes  that  the  form  of  draft  tube  which  Mr.  White 
has  developed  and  named  "  hydraucone  retainer "  possesses  a 
valuable  property  in  that  it  is  symmetrical  about  the  turbine  axis; 
but  the  writer  feels  it  to  be  only  fair  that  he  should  take  exception 
to  the  view  that  all  symmetrical  draft  tubes  are  "  hydraucone 
regainers/'  and  that  if  a  tube  is  found  to  be  successful  it  must, 
of  necessity,  employ  the  '^  hydraucone  principle." 

Forrest  Nagler.  The  writer  has  been  quite  familiar  with 
the  application  of  the  hydraucone  regainers  as  applied  to  water 
wheels,  but  had  no  conception  of  the  extensiveness  and  thoroughness 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  development  of  this  device.  This  paper 
should  be  of  great  historical  interest  and  the  work  outlined  should 
stand  as  a  splendid  example  of  thorough  research  along  a  given  line. 

To  the  writer,  the  most  evident  reason  for  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice such  as  the  hydraucone  is  found  in  the  consideration  that  the 
water  leaving  any  hydraulic-turbine  runner  is  in  a  state  of  rota- 
tion, greater  or  less  in  amount  and  clockwise  or  counter-clock- 
wise in  direction,  depending  on  the  particular  design  compared,  the 
gate  opening  at  which  it  is  operating  and  the  head  and  speed  exist- 
ing at  the  time.  Obviously,  the  only  form  which  can  handle 
such  a  variety  of  rotation  must  be  formed  by  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  must  be  concentric  with  the  center  line  of 
the  shaft,  otherwise  the  natural  rotation  of  water  will  be  inter- 
fered with.  Hydraulic  practice  in  recent  years  has  demonstrated 
the  extreme  necessity  for  conforming  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
flowing  water  in  handling  it  for  a  useful  purpose,  and  this  applies 
to  the  dififuser  of  a  turbine  runner  more  than  to  any  other  portion 
of  a  hydraulic  machine,  except  perhaps  the  runner  itself. 

A  long,  straight,  tapered  tube  extendin*^  far  enou<2;h  to  reiUu^e 
the  velocity  to  an  amount  which  will  be  jKTmi-^sible  as  a  loss  un- 
doubtedly conforms  to  this  requirement.  This  fact  has  long  been 
recognized  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  by  all  l)iul<ler>,  who  liave 
found  that  to  obtain  high  runner  eflieiency  tlie  use  of  such  a  tube 
is  essential  at  Holyoke.     Api)lications  of  these  same  runners  or 
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larger  sizes  of  the  same  type  to  power-house  settings  unfortunately 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  any  adherence  to  the  use  of  such 
ideal  dififusers.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  inspection  of  power-plant 
settings  in  America  where  the  art  of  turbine  building  has  im- 
doubtedly  reached  the  highest  state  of  any  place  in  the  world.  We 
find  all  sorts  of  curved  tubes,  short  tubes,  quarter-turn  bends,  and 
center-discharge  casings  and  it  is  remarkable  that  hydraulic-tur- 
bine practice  has  progressed  so  far  with  such  considerable  handicaps. 

The  logical  reason  for  not  using  the  long  straight  tube  is  found, 
of  course,  in  the  excessive  excavation  that  would  be  required  in 
vertical  plants  and  the  excessive  length  that  would  be  necessitated 
in  horizontal  plants.  To  overcome  these  two  objections  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deflect  the  water  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  runner.  A  spiral  would  serve  if  the 
angle  and  velocity  of  swirl  leaving  the  runner  were  fixed,  but  this 
is  not  the  case. 

To  conform  to  the  concentric  limitations  outlined  above  and  to 
the  limitations  of  length  we  immediately  run  into  a  form  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  hydraucone. 

To  the  writer's  mind,  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  hydraucone 
is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  water  can  be  turned  abruptly  at  right 
angles  in  the  conoidal  chamber  without  appreciable  loss  of  effi- 
ciency. Since  that  fact  has  been  established,  it  is  easy  to  find  con- 
firmation of  this  fact  in  various  technical  references  to  the  possi- 
bility of  so  turning  a  jet.  Applying  such  reference  to  hydraulic- 
turbine  practice,  however,  met  with  the  usual  delay  in  overcoming 
any  established  engineering  habit. 

The  writer  has  been  greatly  impressed  by  nimierous  instances 
of  fairly  close  approach  to  the  hydraucone  principle  but  where  the 
ultimate  idea  was  not  applied.  Many  tubes  discharging  against  a 
flat  plate  have  imdoubtedly  been  investigated  and  numerous  studies 
have  been  made  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  on  the  efl^ect  of  a  flat 
plate  adjacent  to  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  draft  tube.  So  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  determine  all  of  these  instances  come  under 
one  of  the  following  two  heads. 

1  The  work  in  question  was  done  to  overcome  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  positive  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  proximity 
of  the  bottom  of  a  tail-race,  or 

2  The  work  was  performed  in  order  to  permit  of  some 
mechanical  arrangement  of  cylindrical  gate  at  the  discharge  of  a 
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wheel  or  in  the  attempt  to  apply  a  radial  Boyden  diffuser  to  some 
form  of  an  axial-flow  wheel. 

In  all  of  the  instances  the  outwardly  turned  passage  was 
considered  as  the  diffuser  or  else  there  was  no  real  attempt  made 
properly  to  form  the  conical  portion  of  this  passage  to  reclaim  the 
velocity  with  great  efficiency.  Numerous  experiments  by  Professor 
Zow^ski,  Professor  Allen,  and  Mr.  Uhl,  and  in  the  various  plants  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  apparently  come  under  the  first  heading.  Numerous 
experiments  that  have  been  made  at  Holyoke  and  cited  in  the 
various  reports  made  of  work  done  there,  come  under  the  second 
heading. 

The  WTiter  does  not  completely  agree  with  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  paper.  It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  any  dis- 
turbances in  the  water  at  the  exit  end  of  a  draft  tube  represent 
energy  loss.  The  extent  of  this  loss  is  often  greatly  over-estimated, 
however. 

The  extent  of  the  disturbances,  according  to  the  writer's  opinion, 
is  more  a  function  of  depth  of  submergence  of  the  tube  or  of  the 
gate  opening  at  which  the  turbine  is  being  operated,  than  it  is  an 
indication  of  absolute  efficiency.  This  disturbance  increases,  of 
course,  as  the  head  goes  up,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

It  very  often  occurs  that  a  poor  efficiency  of  draft  tube  is 
evidenced  by  a  tremendous  disturbance,  but  it  is  hardly  true  that 
a  tremendous  disturbance  always  indicates  poor  draft  tube  or 
poor  turbine  efficiency.  One  of  the  most  excellent  installations 
with  which  the  WTiter  is  familiar  happens  to  have  a  very  small 
submergence  of  draft  tube,  and  it  also  happens  that  this  plant  is 
operated  largely  at  gate  openings  beyond  that  corresponding  to 
least  swirl  from  the  runner.  The  result  is  a  series  of  weaves  averag- 
ing perhaps  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet  in  height,  intermittent 
in  character  and  creating  the  impression  of  a  tremendous  loss. 
The  head  is  less  than  30  ft.  so  that  it  might  be  thought  that  there 
would  be  between  five  and  ten  per  cent  loss  in  energy  indicated  by 
the  height  of  the  wave  in  proportion  to  the  total  head.  Yet  this 
plant  shows  over  90  per  cent  turbine  efficiency. 

The  paper  in  general  should  be  received  by  the  engineering 
profession,  particularly  those  interested  in  hydraulic-turbine  prac- 
tice, with  interest,  as  it  represents  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  special 
and  very  important  branch  of  the  art. 

L.  F.  Harza.  In  Par.  43  of  the  autliorV  j");ipor,  a  redu(^tion  of 
maximum  efficiency  from  78.7  to  (>8.S  i^rr  cent  is  shown  to  have  re- 
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suited  from  cutting  down  the  diameter  of  the  plates  to  18  inches. 
The  diameter  before  cutting  down  is  not  recorded  and  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  reason  for  this  reduction  is  not,  therefore,  possible. 

This  large  reduction  in  eflBciency  has  suggested  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  the  so-called  hydraucone  is  in  reality  two  separate 
and  distinct  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  hydraucone  proper  serving  as 
an  elbow  to  deflect  the  direction  of  the  water  and  the  annular  space 
from  there  to  the  edge  of  the  prallel  plates  serving  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Boyden  diflfuser. 

From  the  author's  Fig.  18,  as  also  from  application  of  Ber- 
noulli's theorem,  it  is  evident  that  the  freely  impinging  jet,  after 
being  deflected  into  a  radial  direction,  has  the  same  velocity  as 
before  it  came  into  the  influence  of  the  plate  and  began  to  expand. 
It  is  also  evident  that  this  velocity  and  the  cross  section  of  flow 
must  continue  constant  and  the  sheet  of  water,  therefore,  reduces 
in  thickness  as  it  spreads  out  to  greater  diameter  on  the  plate. 

If  d  «=«  diameter  of  inlet  to  the  hydraucone 

D  =  diameter  of  the  true  hydraucone  where  the  hydraucone 
radius  becomes  horizontal  or  parallel  to  the  lower  plate,  and 

S  =»  spacing  of  the  upper  and  lower  plates  at  diameter  D  and 
outward  to  the  edge  of  the  plates  if  parallel,  the  natural  condition 
occurs  when 

4 
or 

^'42) 

Thus  if  D  =  2d,  then  S  =  d/8. 

In  the  diflfuser,  from  diameter  D  outward  to  the  edge  of  the  plates 
if  parallel,  the  velocity  is  reduced  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  diameter  instead  of  remainng  constant  as  under  un- 
restrained flow  as  in  Fig.  18. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  analyze  the  author's  data  to  see 
how  far  from  this  natural  condition  the  successful  hydraucone 
designs  have  been  able  to  depart  for  the  regain  of  pressure  but  in 
most  cases  the  necessary  fimdamental  data  for  such  a  study  have 
been  omitted  by  the  author.    Refer  again  to  Par.  43. 

With  4  in.  inlet  diameter  and  2i  in.  hydraucone  radius,  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  hydraucone  becomes  9i  in.  and  in  flowing  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  18-in.  plates,  the  velocity  of  the  water  is. 
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therefore,  nearly  cut  in  half  after  the  hydraucone  proper  has  com- 
pletely done  its  work.  At  a  diameter  of  9J  in.  the  flow  area  is 
X  X  9.5  X  S,  where  S  is  the  spacing  of  the  plates  and  when  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  4-in.  throat,  S  =  0.42  in. 

This  would  conform  to  the  natural  flow  as  shown  by  Fig.  18. 
The  test  shows  that  best  efficiency  is  with  S  =  0.75  in,  which  would 
indicate  a  velocity  reduction  in  the  hydraucone  of  44  per  cent  and 
in  the  diffuser  of  47  per  cent  of  the  remainder. 

The  kinetic  energy  at  the  three  points  is  in  the  ratio  of: 

4-in.  throat,  12.6  sq.  in.  kinetic  energy  =  1.00 

9^  in  diam.  of  hydraucone,  22.4  sq.  in.    "  '*  =  0.317 

18-in.  diam.  of  diffuser,  42.4   sq.   in.      ''  "  =  0.088 

Thus  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  regain  68.8  per  cent  as  shown  in 

1.00-0.317 
Par.  43,  not  over   — rr — tt;^    X    68.8  =  51.6  per  cent,  can  be 

correctly  credited  to  the  hydraucone. 

In  the  test  curves  of  Fig.  13  and  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  the  spacing  of  the  plates  is  not  recorded.  The  outer  diameter 
of  the  hydraucone  proper  is  28i5  in.  and  of  the  diffuser  54  in. 
which  indicates  a  regain  in  the  diffuser  similar  to  that  in  the  above 
analyzed  experiment. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  no  intelligent 
interpretation  of  experimental  results  is  possible  without  knowledge 
of  the  spacing  of  plates,  diameter  of  the  hydraucone  proper,  D,  and 
the  outer  diameter  of  the  diffuser  plates,  and  preferably  also  the 
pressure  at  diameter  D.  It  would  then  Ix^  possible  to  deduct  from 
the  total  regain  that  which  occurred  in  the  diffuser  leaving  the 
true  regains  and  efficiencies  of  the  various  models  of  hydraucones 
for  comparison.  Knowing  these  results,  the  regain  of  any  width  of 
diffuser  element  could  be  readily  added. 

Without  thus  subdividing  the  apparatus  it  is  feared  that  the 
reader  of  this  paper  might  make  false  deductions,  for  each  change 
in  hydraucone  radius  changes  the  diffuser  and  with  it  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  regain,  thus  ol)srurinii  the  real  effect  of  the  change  in 
radius  upon  the  hydraucone  itself. 

By  bringing  up  this  point,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  criti- 
cise the  valuable  research  work  of  the  author.  Undoubtedly  his 
own  test  records  contain  all  the  data  neces<:iry  for  intellii;-ent 
analysis.-   He  would  point  out,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the 
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data  recorded  in  this  paper  are  not  sufficient.  In  the  application  of 
this  invention  it  would  seem  necessary  to  provide  for  turning 
the  direction  of  the  water  by  the  hydraucone  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  and  thereafter,  retarding  its  velocity  by  increasing  diame- 
ter of  diflfuser  as  far  as  natural  conditions  and  considerations  of 
economy  will  permit.  The  great  reduction  in  efficiency  by  cutting 
down  the  plates  in  Par.  43  without  alteration  of  the  hydraucone 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  apparatus  must  be  subdivided  for  analy- 
sis to  avoid  false  conclusions. 

Arthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.  The  improvements  in  draft-tube 
design  have  been  a  matter  of  importance  during  the  last  few  years 
because  in  the  past  many  of  us  have  assmned  that  by  giving  a 
gradually  increasing  area  to  the  tube,  the  water  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  available  area  with  a  lowering  of  the  velocity  and 
a  regain  of  pressure.  That  this  action  does  not  take  place  we  have 
gradually  learned  from  many  installations  where  proper  efficien- 
cies have  not  been  obtained  or  in  places  where  it  has  been  desired 
to  increase  capacities. 

The  presentations  in  this  excellent  paper  lead  one  to  hope 
that  this  matter  will  receive  more  consideration  and  that  we  may 
have  other  papers  on  this  very  important  subject.  For  instance  in 
the  Station  No.  3  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  in  addition 
to  Unit  16  equipped  with  the  hydraucone,  there  are  two 
Units  17  and  18  of  the  same  size  equipped  with  Moody  spread- 
ing type  of  draft  tube.  This  tube  made  possible  efficiencies  at  high 
load  similar  to  the  hydraucone  and  at  part-gate  opening  is  re- 
ported to  have  given  higher  efficiencies  than  those  obtained  with 
the  hydraucone,  thus  showing  that  the  Moody  spreading  draft 
tube  is  better  adapted  to  regain  part  of  the  energy  of  whirl  which 
exists  at  part  gate.  The  discussion  of  the  theory  of  these  might 
lead  to  the  reasons  for  this  action. 

In  Fig.  18  of  the  author's  paper  it  appears  that  the  velocities 
recorded  indicate  a  condition  of  disturbance  in  that  the  various 
streams  are  moving  at  different  velocities  and  are  therefore  moving 
one  over  the  other  and  possibly  permitting  cross  flow.  It  also 
may  be  that  the  eddies  set  up  would  cause  the  distribution  of 
velocities. 

Experiments  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  on  vary- 
ing angles  of  divergence  in  conical  draft  tubes  with  small  angles 
indicate  a  variation  across  the  cross  section  of  the  larger  sections 
which  does  not  exist  originally. 
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Chester  W.  Larxkr.  The  paper  is  not  only  a  very  interest- 
ing but  a  particular!}'  timely  contribution  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  generally  recognized  for  some  time  that  the 
familiar  bent  draft  tube  is,  at  best,  very  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  and  in  many  cases  so  poor  as  to  be  w(»rse  than  none 
at  all.  Draft-tube  design  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  design  of 
runners  and  other  important  elements  of  turbine  construction.  This 
has  been  due  partly  to  lack  of  experimental  development  and  partly 
to  fanciful  and  incorrect  theoretical  analysis.  Some  very  beautiful 
draft-tube  theories  have  been  evolved  and,  unfortunately,  put  into 
practice,  based  on  assumed  conditions  of  flow  in  the  tube  which 
cannot  possibly  occur  and  which  anyone  with  common  sense,  whose 
mind  is  not  beguiled  in  the  pursuit  of  mathematical  pastimes, 
would  recognize  as  impossible. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  l)ont  draft  tube  has  been  built  up  on 
the  hypothesis  of  symmetrical  filamental  flow,  notwithstanding  our 
knowledge  that  water  never  flows  around  a  bend  in  any  such  man- 
ner, even  when  it  is  not  whirling.  The  author's  Figs.  20  and  22 
show,  in  a  general  way,  what  actually  occurs  in  a  bend  when  the 
water  enters  without  whirl,  although  they  do  not  show  or  suggest 
the  turbulence  and  eddying  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  horizon- 
t:li  leg.  These  eddies  cause  a  loss  of  energy  far  in  excess  of  the 
loss  of  the  velocity  head  at  exit,  whicii  is  so  jrrcatly  augmented 
by  the  reduction  of  the  effective  area  of  discharge.  This  condition 
is  further  complicated  by  the  whirl  of  tlie  water  leaving  the  runner, 
which  tends  to  continue  in  the  same  j)lane  after  turning  the  bend 
and  thus  accelerates  the  forward  velocity  at  one  side  of  the  tube 
and  retards  it  at  the  other  side,  even  to  the  point  of  causing  reverse 
flow  in  the  tube. 

The  writer  dwells  on  this  subject  of  erroneous  theory  because 
it  is  the  principle  obstacle  which  has  held  back  draft-tube  develop- 
ment in  the  past.  It  is  certainly  time  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
understanding  of  what  actually  happens  in  a  draft  tube  under 
working  conditions  and,  in  thi-  re-pect.  it  vccms  to  the  writer  that 
the  author's  premises  are  open  to  (lur-tiou  and  that  he  is  falling  into 
the  old  error  of  building  up  a  draft-tube  theory  on  the  ba^is  of 
straight-line  flow,  which  practically  never  exi-ts. 

The  author  claims  to  u-<^  a<  the  i)a-is  of  hi-^  draft-tube  (h^sign 
the  shape  of  a  free  jet  iinpinuiicj;  on  a  ])late  and  he  says  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  con-i.jrration  the  action  of  this  free  jet 
as  it  strikes  the  phUe  if  the  niaxinnini  recu\'erv  of  velocitv  head 
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is  to  be  expected.  This  statement,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  re- 
iterated frequently  throughout  the  paper  and  it  appears  obvious 
that  the  author  regards  the  analogy  to  a  free  jet  as  of  fimdamental 
importance.  This  treatment  is  open  to  criticism  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1  A  free  jet  presupposes  straight-line  flow,  which  does  not 
occur  in  a  draft  tube.  If  whirl  is  introduced  into  a  jet,  the  jet 
is  instantly  dispersed  into  spray. 

2  The  object  of  a  draft  tube  is  recovery  of  velocity  head 
and  there  is  no  recovery  of  velocity  head  in  a  free  jet.  Fig.  18, 
in  which  the  velocities  before  and  after  impingement  are  alleged 
to  be  the  same,  indicates  that  the  author  appreciates  this  fact  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  says  that  this  illustration  discloses  the 
principle  of  "  the  new  method  of  regaining  pressure  from  velocity." 

3  The  author  does  not  adhere  to  the  free- jet  principle  in 
working  out  his  own  designs.  He  begins  to  taper  his  draft  tube 
at  the  top  (see  Fig.  31)  and  diverges  more  and  more  from  the 
shape  of  the  free  jet  as  he  progresses  down  the  draft  tube  and 
aroimd  the  turn.  In  so  doing  he  utilizes  the  diffuser  principle  which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  abstract  principle  actually  involved  in  good 
draft-tube  design.  The  problems  of  design  are  manifold,  but  effi- 
cient recovery  of  velocity  head  is  purely  a  question  of  reducing 
the  velocity  with  as  little  loss  as  possible.  The  ideal  draft  tube 
is  one  in  which  the  areas  normal  to  the  flow  are  gradually  and 
progressively  enlarged  and  so  shaped  and  disposed  that  the  velocity 
and  distribution  of  flow  conform  to  the  area  provided. 

The  writer  cannot  see  that  the  action  of  an  impinging  jet  has 
anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  a  draft  tube  imless  it  be  that,  as 
the  author  states,  it  determines  the  shortest  turn  which  the  water 
can  make  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  direction.  If  we 
were  concerned  with  straight-line  flow,  this  point  might  have  some 
significance,  (granting  that  it  is  a  fact,  as  it  may  be,  that  the 
loss  in  turning  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  a  central  deflector  were 
utilized)  but  with  whirling  flow  the  principle  is  lost  because  the 
jet  is  lost.  The  central  filaments  no  longer  travel  in  a  straight 
line  imtil  deflected  by  the  plate  but  are  thrown  outward  by  centrif- 
ugal force  establishing  a  cone  of  eddying  water  at  the  center  of  the 
plate  on  which  the  outer  flow  is  turned. 

The  author  states  in  Par.  55  that  "  the  friction  of  the  water 
along  the  surface  of  a  hard  cone  center  is  much  greater  than  the 
internal  friction  when  the  water  forms  its  own  cone  as  shown  in 
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Fig.  18."  Fig.  18  does  not  show  any  central  cone  deflecting  the 
water  but,  passing  over  this  point,  since  such  a  cone  would  un- 
doubtedly exist  if  the  water  were  whirling,  the  writer  must  take 
issue  with  the  author  on  the  general  proposition  as  to  whether  there 
is  less  energy  lost  when  water  is  deflected  from  its  course  by  an 
eddy  or  when  it  is  deflected  by  the  solid  wall  of  a  passage.  Of 
course,  the  shape  of  the  passage  might  itself  be  such  as  to  form 
eddies,  in  which  event  there  might  not  be  much,  if  any,  difference, 
but,  assuming  that  the  passage  or  wall  is  correctly  shaped,  then  the 
loss  would  be  only  that  due  to  skin  friction,  which  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  energy  which  results  from  eddies. 

The  diversion  or  guiding  of  flowing  water  by  impingement 
upon  an  eddy  or  the  so-called  "  turning  of  water  upon  water  " 
(which  always  involves  eddies)  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
wasteful  of  all  methods.  We  see  illustrations  of  this  fact  on  every 
hand,  such,  for  example,  as  the  hydraulic  jump  where  the  water 
level  is  raised  by  an  artificial  weir  in  the  form  of  an  eddy.  In 
this  case  the  loss  of  energy  is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
would  be  if  the  eddy  were  replaced  by  a  solid  weir. 

The  design  of  the  author's  draft  tube  is  undoubtedly  correct 
in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  a  circular  structure  symmetrical  about 
a  straight  axis  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  turbine,  but,  when 
he  departs  from  the  diffuser  principle  and  neglects  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  areas  to  the  extent  of  permitting  eddies  to  form  at 
the  center  of  the  tube,  he  goes  astray. 

The  author  treats  in  his  paper  of  the  use  of  a  cone  at  the  base 
of  the  tube  but  apparently  only  as  a  variation  in  form  of  the  ob- 
stacle upon  which  he  insists  that  the  stream  must  be  caused  to 
impinge.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  use  of  a  cone 
to  produce  an  annular  diffuser  in  which  the  combined  velocity 
of  flow  and  whirl  may  be  gradually  and  smoothly  retarded.  This 
is  a  vital  distinction  and  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  rec- 
ognize. In  fact,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  the  annular  dif- 
fuser is  Nature's  form  of  draft  tube,  because  the  whirling  water 
forms  a  central  cone  and  simulates  this  type  of  construction  even 
though  no  solid  cone  is  actually  provided. 

Of  course,  it  is  un(louV)te(llv  true  that  in  manv  cases  the 
difference  between  these  two  arranc^cmonts  mi^ht  not  be  especially 
noticeable.  The  difference  would  be  most  i)ronoun('ed  in  the  case 
of  wheels  of  high  specific  spc^Ml  wIutc  the  whirl  is  jrn-itest. 

Every  engineer  who  has  had  much  experience  with  draft  tubes, 
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particularly  under  high  heads,  has  undoubtedly  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  center  of  the  tube  is  a  very  delicate  spot.  Even 
with  the  turbine  located  at  a  very  moderate  elevation  above  tail 
water  we  find,  as  the  head  increases,  that  it  becomes  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  water  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  center  of  the  tube.  The  vacuum  in  the  tube 
is  high  due  to  the  high  velocity  of  discharge  from  the  runner  and 
the  addition  of  even  a  little  whirl  is  often  sufficient  to  break  the 
column  apart  at  the  center,  causing  more  or  less  intermittent 
cavitation  with  its  attendent  vibration  and  water  hammer,  not  to 
mention  erosive  effects  on  the  runner  and  adjacent  parts. 

George  F.  Lovett.^  The  writer  has  been  in  direct  charge  of 
ten  installations  of  White's  hydraucone  regainers,  six  of  which 
were  in  redevelopment  work  and  four  in  original  development. 

Two  of  the  redevelopment  installations  were  built  in  1916 
at  the  Shelbum  Plant  of  the  Brown  Co.,  and  adopted  over  a  curved 
draft-tube  design  to  avoid  deep  excavation  in  already  treacherous 
surroundings.  The  installation  is  of  cement  concrete  design,  and 
under  a  seventeen-foot  working  head  of  water.  The  four  other 
redevelopment  installations  are  at  the  Cross  Plant  of  the  Brown 
Co.  and  of  the  steel-plate  design  on  horizontal  shaft,  and  a  very 
economical  equipment  as  far  as  redevelopment  goes,  for  if  curved 
draft-tube  design  were  adopted  at  this  plant  a  large  amount  of 
ledge  would  have  had  to  be  quarried  out,  and  as  the  plant  was  put- 
ting out  partial  power  during  reconstruction,  ledge  excavation  was 
prohibitive. 

Three  steel-plate  vertical  designs  are  now  installed  at  the 
new  Riverside  Plant  and  again  in  ledge,  and  the  saving  in  deep 
excavation  was  the  governing  factor;  also  one  steel-plate  verti- 
cal design  at  the  La  Tuque,  P.  Q.,  plant,  also  in  ledge. 

The  governing  factor  in  all  these  installations  has  been  the 
tail-race  excavation,  and  while  no  official  reports  on  efficiency  of 
the  imits  has  been  received  the  company  is  satisfied  that  the  out- 
put of  the  imits  is  beyond  expectations. 

Edward  W.  Burbank.  The  hydraucone  regainer  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  epoch-making  inventions  in  the  hydraulic  turbine 
field.  Its  speedy  acceptance  in  its  varied  forms  by  the  engineer- 
ing profession  attests  to  the  highly  efficient  results  which  can  be 
expected  from  its  installation  in  connection  with  hydraulic-tur- 

1  Brown  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
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bine  settings.  The  day  has  passed  when  large  developments  are 
made  with  a  consideration  of  high  runner  efficiency  only;  the 
efficiency  of  the  complete  setting  must  now  be  taken  account  of,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  a  turbine  unit  which  permits  of  such  a  decided 
change  in  design  with  such  a  great  increase  in  efficiency  as  does 
that  of  the  energy  regainer  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  runner, 
and  this  change  has  been  efYected  by  the  substitution  of  the  hy- 
draucone  regainer  for  the  common  and  accepted  type  of  curved 
draft  tube. 

Many  repeated  tests  on  hydraucone  regainers,  with  flat  bottom 
plate  and  with  cones  of  varying  heights  as  well  as  depressions  in 
the  plate,  gave  always  the  same  result  —  that  of  increased  effi- 
ciency for  the  regainer  with  the  flat  bottom  plate  over  that  of 
any  of  the  other  forms.  The  difference  in  efficiency  with  hydrau- 
cone regainers  of  varying  tyj)cs  would  not  be  so  noticeable  in  high- 
head  developments  such  as  is  Station  No.  3  Extension  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  but  careful  testing  of  the  varied  forms 
in  connection  with  similar  high-spccific-spci'd  runners  on  low-head 
work  would  corroborate  the  results  obtained  in  the  laboratorv 
experiments  which  were  made  on  no  mean  scale. 

As  the  design  of  the  hydraucone  can  be  changed  as  to  its 
radius  and  as  to  the  volume  of  its  conoidal  chamber,  the  latter, 
principally  by  the  placing  of  various  sizes  of  cones  at  the  center 
of  the  bottom  plate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  certain  regainers 
which  have  been  recently  const ruc^tcd,  and  which  at  first  the  en- 
gineering profession  thought  embodied  a  totally  different  principle, 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  a  simple  variation  of  the  hydraucone. 

As  the  writer  was  a  witness  to  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
perimental apparatus  and  the  execution  of  the  lengthy  and  most 
complete  tests  on  the  various  working  models,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  to  its  final  and 
accepted  form,  he  will  certify  to  the  care,  precision,  and  correct- 
ness which  obtained  in  the  making  of  the  various  readings,  the 
computation  of  the  figures,  the  plotting  of  tlw  desired  information, 
and  the  authenticity  of  tlie  re-iilts  a^  presented  by  the  author. 

Arnold  Pfau.  Refi^rrinix  to  Fiir.  18,  is  there  a  more  convinc- 
ing proof  that  Nature  is  solvini:  its  problems  in  the  most  perfect 
manner?  A  column  of  water  is  directed  upon  a  flat  plate  at  a  cer- 
tain velocity  and  is  dedected  at  riuht  anirle-,  at  the  same  time  the 
energy  contained  in  the  water  is  o;ra<liially  tran-fornKMl.  Himt 
is  the  hydraucone  regainer.  tlie  dralt   iu\^r  prer-(ril>ed  by  Nature, 
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the  most  perfect  solution  of  the  problem,  accomplishing  everything 
that  should  be  accomplished,  namely: 

1  Transforming  the  static  suction  head  into  pressure,  thus 
restoring  head  otherwise  lost 

2  Transforming  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  discharging  water 
into  pressure,  again  restoring  a  part  of  the  head  otherwise  lost 

3  Transforming  into  actual  head  such  energies  as  are  latent 
in  the  disturbances,  resulting  from  an  incorrect  discharge  of  the 
water  from  the  nmner,  such  as  rotating  components  and  whirls. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  no  matter  how  far  the  plate  is 
moved  toward  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  the  hydraucone  discharge 
represents  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  as  presented.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  plate  from  the  orifice  seriously  affects  the  cost  of 
excavation  of  a  plant.  Therefore,  the  saving  in  cost  can  be  bal- 
anced against  the  sacrifice  of  eflBciency  of  the  draft  tube  with 
the  full  conviction  that  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  is  solved  in 
the  most  efiicient  possible  manner. 

Joseph  J.  Ring.  During  the  series  of  experiments  a  large 
number  of  small  draft  tubes,  exact  models  of  those  designed  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Company  and  also  of  other  designs  for  some  of  the 
largest  installations,  were  built  and  tested  with  the  same  nmner 
and  their  comparative  efiiciencies  obtained.  While  these  results 
will  vary  some  from  those  obtained  with  the  actual  draft  tubes, 
because  the  characteristics  of  the  runners  used  varied  from  that 
used  in  the  tests,  the  results  cannot  vary  very  much  and  confirm 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  paper  by  the  author  that  the 
curved  draft  tube  is  a  very  poor  means  of  regaining  the  energy 
discharged  from  the  nmner. 

During  the  period  of  these  tests  the  writer  made  a  wide  study 
into  the  various  devices  used  for  draft  tubes  in  connection  with 
water  wheels  both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Europe,  and  all  of  these 
devices  and  every  other  conceivable  device  that  anyone  could  think 
of  were  tested  out  in  our  4-in.  model  tests,  and  comprehensively 
covered  the  field  of  draft  tubes  as  it  was  developed  up  to  1915. 

The  writer  found  a  number  of  devices  that  were  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  hydraucone  regainer,  and  had  combinations 
of  some  of  these  been  made  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  hydraucone  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  writer 
foimd  nothing  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  either  in  theoretical 
discussion  or  in  practical  application  that  anyone  had  grasped 
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the  idea  of  the  hydraucone  action  of  water  or  its  appHcation  to  the 
water  wheel. 

The  tests  made  at  the  private  laboratory  were  all  made  with 
one  runner  of  a  specific  speed  of  about  90.  In  the  first  series  of 
tests  made  at  the  Holyoko  Testing  Flume  a  runner  with  a  specific 
speed  of  about  75  was  used ;  the  next  series  of  tests  were  made  with 
several  Francis  runners  with  varied  specific  speeds  running  from  100 
to  120,  and  the  last  series  were  made  with  the  new  high-speed  run- 
ners of  the  type  developed  by  Mr.  Nagler  with  specific  speeds 
varying  from  125  to  200.  All  these  tests  were  made  first  with  the 
best  straight  conical  draft  tubes  that  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company 
had  developed  especially  for  high-efficiency  tests  at  Holyoke,  and 
then  with  the  hydraucone  regainer  leaving  all  other  features  the 
same.  The  results  of  these  tests  show  conclusively  that  the  hy- 
draucone regainer  gave  in  all  cases  just  as  good  results  and  in  most 
cases  better  results  than  did  the  conical  tubes. 

The  natural  conclusion  from  these  tests  is  that  by  using  the 
hydraucone  regainer  with  a  runner  of  almost  any  specific  speed, 
results  can  be  obtained  in  the  commercial  power  house  that  will 
be  as  good  as  the  best  obtained  at  the  Holyoke  Testing  Flume 
with  the  best  possible  testing  equipment  used  there,  without  ex- 
cessive excavations  or  prohibitive  cost  in  the  power  house  or  in  the 
hydraulic  equipment  used,  and  that  the  hydraucone  regainer  is  a 
long  step  forward  in  commericial  hydraulic-power  development. 

J.  R.  James.  The  hydraucone  has  many  points  in  its  favor, 
especially  so  since  tests  indicate  that  its  efficiency  is  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  draft  tube. 

Looking  at  this  proposition  from  the  construction  angle,  any 
reduction  in  depth  of  excavation  is  certainly  a  vahiable  considera- 
tion. Naturally,  deep  excavations  are  not  only  very  expensive  but 
the  element  of  risk  is  always  that  much  greater.  Furthermore, 
the  conventional  type  of  draft  tube  involves  large  quantities  of 
mass  concrete. 

To  decrease  still  further  the  depth  of  excavation,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  utilize  tlie  space  shown  in  Fig.  24.  represented 
in  cross-section  as  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  and  immediately  above 
the  flat  plate,  as  an  exit  for  the  water,  rather  than  the  space  below 
the  flat  plate  as  shown  in  Fig.  31? 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  addition  of  a  cone 
on  the  flat  plate  tends  to  reduce  efficiency  rather  than  to  in- 
crease it. 
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The  hydraucone  can  be  made  useful  in  a  central-station  steam 
plant  also,  especially  so  in  handling  the  water  used  for  condensing 
the  steam  from  main  units.  The  path  of  the  water  in  this  case  is 
in  reality  an  inverted  or  vertical  syphon,  water  starting  from  the 
forebay  or  intake  canal  passing  up  through  the  pump  and  through 
the  condenser  tubes  and  then  dropping  into  the  tail-race  or  over- 
flow canal.  Therefore,  any  method  which  will  change  velocity  head 
into  pressure  head  when  the  water  enters  the  tail-race  will  help 
out  the  circulating  motor  to  just  that  extent. 

Gabdner  S.  Williams.  In  1899  the  writer  was  called  upon 
to  supervise  the  tests  of  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  the  Lake 
Superior  Power  Company  which  was  then  installing  its  plant  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  for  the  following  two  years  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  hydraulic  testing  flume  at  Holyoke  on  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  performance  of  water  wheels.  As  a  result  of  the 
experimental  work  done  there,  turbine  eflBciency  was  raised  from 
68  to  83  per  cent  on  the  wheels  proposed. 

These  tests  were  made  on  turbine  units  of  two  wheels  on  a 
horizontal  shaft,  but  separate  tests  were  also  made  of  the  indi- 
vidual wheels  set  as  in  Fig.  27  of  the  author's  paper  with  the  plat- 
form removed.  Tests  with  these  vertical  settings  indicated  an  in- 
creased eflBciency  of  about  two  per  cent  over  those  with  horizontal 
settings.  Therefore,  when  in  1905,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  installation  of  the  Edison  Sault  Electric  Co.  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  a  vertical  turbine  operating  imder  a  head  of  fourteen 
feet  and  running  at  100  r.p.m.  was  adopted.  The  draft  tubes  for 
these  turbines  were  of  the  curved  type,  expanding  gradually  from 
the  outlet  of  the  wheel,  being  circular  at  the  turn  but  expanding 
horizontally  beyond  the  turn.  This  was  the  first  low-head  installa- 
tion using  the  vertical  direct-connected  or  umbrella  type  imit  in 
this  country  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover. 

Later,  the  writer  had  an  opportimity  to  design  a  plant  con- 
taining two  units  for  a  14-ft.  head,  one  driving  a  direct-current 
and  the  other  an  alternating-current  generator.  The  contract 
called  for  a  guarantee,  with  bonus  and  forfeit  provisions.  The 
draft  tubes  were  designed  by  the  writer  to  turn  at  right  angles,  in 
shape  approximating  the  natural  course  of  water  flowing  aroimd 
such  bends.  Upon  seeing  the  proposed  design,  the  contrac- 
tor preferred  using  his  own,  so,  as  a  compromise,  one  tur- 
bine was  fitted  with  the  writer's  draft  tube  and  the  other  with  the 
contractor's.     Under  test,  the  contractor  just  met  his  guarantee 
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of  83  per  cent  efficiency,  while  the  efficiency  with  the  writer's  draft 
tube  was  88  per  cent.  The  plant  was  known  as  the  Argo  plant  of 
the  Eastern  Michigan  Edison  Co.,  situated  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  the  draft  tube  is  referred  to  by  the  author. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  these  tests  that  the  author  was  able  to 
persuade  his  company  to  undertake  an  investigation  to  determine 
how  this  increase  in  efficiency  of  5  per  cent  might  be  made.  Later, 
the  hydraucone  was  developed,  and  the  writer  learned  that  better 
results  were  obtained  from  a  model  of  it  than  from  a  model  of 
the  Argo  draft  tube.  Therefore,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  build 
another  plant  with  two  units,  he  had  one  constructed  with  a  hy- 
draucone regainer  and  tlie  other  with  a  draft  tul>e  of  his  own  design, 
based  on  the  stream  lines  of  a  jet  impinging  on  a  flat  plate. 
Results  showed  that  an  efficiency  one  to  two  per  cent  greater 
w^as  obtained  with  the  writer's  draft  tube  with  a  range  of  gate 
from  three-quarters  to  full,  the  hydraucone  giving  85  per  cent 
and  the  writer's  tube  87  per  cent.  The  writer's  draft  tube  was  pro- 
vided with  steel  fins  projecting  into  the  tube  about  eight  inches  and 
extending  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  whei4  so  that  the  whirl  of  the 
water  was  considerably   checked. 

The  writer  feels  entirely  warranted  in  saying  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  and  for  moderate  heads  it  is  possible  to  design  an 
elbow  draft  tube  of  just  as  high  efficiency  as  any  other  type.  This 
is  not  to  say  tliat  the  elbow  type  is  the  most  economical  or  desira- 
ble. Much  depends  on  the  installation.  With  the  hydraucone, 
width  is  necessary,  hence  it  is  a  question  of  width  against  depth 
with  these  two  types. 

Referring  to  the  previous  discussion,  the  writer  would  say  that 
the  suggestion  of  utilizing  the  space  surrounding  the  nozzle  of  the 
hydraucone  has  been  carric<l  out  in  a  plant  constructed  after  his 
designs  at  Cheboygan,  Michitian,  giving  very  satisfactory  results 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  setting. 

J.  F.  Roberts.  Engineers  as  as  whole  appear  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  commercialized.  The  majority  of  us  lack  the  keen 
enthusiasm  of  the  artist  and  judge  our  ability  more  by  our  finan- 
cial rating  than  by  tlie  scientific  results  accomplished  in  our  daily 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  dav  we  ^ladlv  drop  everv  tliouiiiit  of  work 
and  turn  for  diversion  to  the  lighter  things. 

New  ideas  and  great  improvements  wliich  require  months  of 
experimenting  and  hours  of  tliought  in  the  proper  mterpretation  of 
results  cannot  be  accomplished  soh^ly  in  the  daylight  hours.    Con- 
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trary  to  general  opinion  great  improvements  are  not  the  result  of 
a  flash  of  the  mind  but  are  the  outgrowth  of  concentrated  thought 
and  patient  experimenting. 

When  an  engineer  offers  to  the  public  the  fully  developed 
results  of  carefully  worked  out  ideas  and  experiments,  such  as  the 
hydraucone,  we  must  imconsciously  place  its  designer  and  inventor 
among  the  higher  engineers,  whose  ideals  have  led  them  through 
hours  of  painful  labor  to  the  perfection  and  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose,  not  for  its  pecuniary  reward,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  ideal. 

To  Mr.  White,  we  owe  sincere  gratitude  for  the  development  of 
the  hydraucone,  which  by  the  universality  of  its  acceptance  and 
reproduction,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  new  and  useful  invention. 

The  Author.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  engineering  profession 
that  Mr.  Shepard  has  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  so  frankly, 
and  without  fear  or  favor  has  told  the  essential  facts  leading  up  to 
the  development  of  the  so-called  Moody  spreading  draft  tube.  The 
author  is  glad  to  have  the  company  which  he  represents  included  as 
"  one  of  the  two  leading  water-wheel  manufacturers  of  the  world." 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  time  of  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1917,  according  to  Mr.  Shepard,  the  Morris  Com- 
pany engineers  put  forward  their  most  efficient  regaining  device  in 
the  form  of  a  curved  draft  tube,  and  the  writer  remembers  the 
difficulty  encoimtered  in  convincing  Mr.  Shepard  that  the  curved 
form  of  draft  tube  was  not  proper,  but  that  a  concentric  draft  tube 
embodying  the  hydraucone  was  the  one  which  should  be  adopted 
on  the  new  imits  at  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Shepard  states  that  it 
was  only  after  tests  had  been  made  on  the  Morris  curved  tube 
and  the  hydraucone  that  the  Morris  engineers  came  forward 
with  other  forms  of  tubes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  the 
records  of  Mr.  Shepard's  tests  that  each  tube  submitted  by  the 
Morris  engineers  was  successively  nearer  to  the  hydraucone  re- 
gainer.  The  author  must  take  issue  with  Mr.  Moody  when  he  states 
that  the  spreading  draft  tube  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
hydraucone.  The  author  must  even  take  issue  with  Mr.  Moody  on 
the  term  "  spreading  draft  tube,"  because  that  does  not  properly  fit 
the  case.  At  the  time  of  the  author's  development  of  these  new 
regaining  devices  he  was  confronted  with  the  same  problem  no 
doubt  which  Mr.  Moody  found  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  name 
for  the  device.  Many  words  were  considered,  "  spreading  "  among 
them,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  name  which  would  convey  the  action 
of  the  water  involved,  but  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  invent  the 
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word  *'  hydraucone  "  as  set  forth  in  the  paper.  The  application  of 
the  terra  **  spreading  draft  tube  "  to  modern  hydroelectric  power 
plants  might  apply  more  specifically  to  the  curved  form  of  tube 
in  which  the  side-walls  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  tubes  are 
very  much  separated,  and  the  water  spread  out  with  the  upper 
water  of  the  tulx^  brouj2;ht  down  close  to  this  si)read  water  as  in 
fact  one  such  tube  was  developed  and  tested  by  Mr.  Shepard.  The 
word  *'  spreading  "  might  apply  to  a  concentric  draft  tube  if  the 
water  spread  out  with  even  an  equal  velocity,  but  when  the  water 
from  a  draft  tube  is  spread  out  by  a  conical  surface  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  flow,  the  water  changes  the  direction  or 
"  spreads  out  "  it  is  true,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  area  of 
the  water  normal  to  its  flow  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  of 
spreading  out  is  enlarged,  caused  !)y  the  pressures  produced  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in  going  around  the  bend  as 
shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  amount  of  this  increase  of  area  of  the^ 
water  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  is  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  tlie  deflecting  cone  with  reference  to 
the  size  of  the  stream  or  jet.  There  is  no  cone  of  the  greatest 
dimensions  w^hich  can  be  installed  in  connection  with  large  water 
wheels  and  along  the  surfaces  of  which  the  water  may  be  spread 
out  but  what  will  have  a  curvature  sufficient  to  cause  this  in- 
crease in  the  area  normal  to  the  flow  at  the  point  of  greatest 
curv^ature.  and  as  the  cone  is  decreased  in  size  relative  to  the  jet 
it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fuller  hydraucone  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  It  is  this  action  of  the  water  as  it  spreads  out  that  the 
author  has  termed  the  hydraucone  action  of  water,  and  a  re-read- 
ing of  Par.  2  of  the  paper  will  no  doubt  make  the  fact  clear  to  the 
reader  that  one  form  of  the  hydraucone  regainer  consists  of  conoi- 
dal  walls  shaped  gradually  to  diverge  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  conoid  which  would  tend  to  form  on  the  particular  conical 
base  used.  Mr.  Taylor  overlooked  the  dimensions  used  on  the 
conoidal  draft  tubes  on  unit<  17  and  18  at  Niagara  Falls 
when  he  states,  under  his  condition  3,  ''the  gradual  deceleration 
of  the  axial  velocity  component  can  be  accomplished  by  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  area  normal  to  this  component."  Mr.  Moody 
has  gone  to  considerable  pains  in  one  of  his  disclosures  to  show  that 
the  area  normal  to  the  axial  flow  of  the  water  must  not  l)e  enlarg(^d 
gradually  but  increased  over  that  rate  at  ])oint  of  greatest  curva- 
ture as  the  water  flows  down  the  eont\ 

Probably  this  matter  will  be  clearer  to  the  reader  if  he  will 
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now  consider  Fig.  18  of  the  author's  paper  where  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  four  outer  stream  lines,  for  instance,  diverge  one  from 
the  other  as  the  water,  begins  to  flow  around  the  curve  and  gradu- 
ally flow  together  again  as  the  water  passes  off  along  the  plate. 
In  most  of  the  published  matter  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
impinging  of  a  jet  upon  a  flat  plate,  but  the  substitution  of  a  cone 
and  the  direction  of  the  water  around  the  cone  rearranges  the 
stream  flow  lines  but  very  much  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  the 
reactions  within  the  curvature  are  such  that  the  area  of  the  jet 
normal  to  the  flow  at  point  of  greatest  curvature  is  increased.  A  re- 
reading of  Pars.  30,  31  and  32  of  the  author's  paper  should  shed 
light  on  this  point. 

The  space  beneath  the  turbine  in  the  usual  power  house  is 
limited  and  if  a  concentric  form  of  regainer  is  used  the  direction 
of  the  water  must  be  changed  with  relatively  short  radius  of  curva- 
ture having  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the  discharge  from  the 
wheel,  in  any  event  with  such  short  radius  of  curvature  that  the 
pressure  set  up  in  the  stream  flow  due  to  centrifugal  force  in  the 
water  in  passing  around  the  bend  does  make  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  natural  enlargement  of  the  stream  at  point  of  greatest 
curvature.  In  other  words,  hydraucone  action  of  water  must  neces- 
sarily be  present.  The  long  series  of  experiments  described  in  the 
paper  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  hydraucone  regainer 
consisting  essentially  of  conoidal  walls  concentric  about  the  axis 
of  the  runner.  The  author  submits  that  the  words  "  spreading  out  " 
do  not  fully  cover  the  action  which  takes  place  when  a  conical 
surface  of  revolution  is  placed  in  the  line  of  flow  from  a  water  wheel 
but  that  other  actions  are  present.  The  author  cannot  understand 
how  Mr.  Taylor  got  the  impression  that  the  author  did  not  take 
whirling  action  into  account.  In  another  disclosure  the  author  has 
clearly  set  forth  the  benefit  resulting  from  radial  passages  at  the 
discharge  of  a  water-wheel  runner  wherein  the  whirling  action 
of  the  water  may  be  utilized  in  increasing  the  eflSciency  of  the 
wheel,  and  in  fact  in  Pars.  13,  37,  54  and  58  of  this  paper,  specific 
mention  is  made  of  the  whirl  and  the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
radial  passages  in  connection  with  the  Francis  type  of  wheel. 
In  Par.  58  the  words  "  when  the  discharge  from  the  runner  is 
nearly  axial "  should  manifestly  be  understood  to  mean  "  when 
the  discharge  from  the  nmner  is  as  nearly  axial  as  possible,"  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  statement  made  in  Par.  13  that  "  the  water 
discharges  from  the  nmner  at  best  eflSciency  with  a  decided  whirl." 
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It  is  common  knowledge  among  water-wheel  designers  that  the 
water  discharged  near  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  when  it  is  operat- 
ing at  best  efficiency  has  a  whirling  action  rotating  with  the  wheel, 
while  the  water  near  the  center  sometimes  rotates  with  the  wheel 
again  approximately  axially  and  in  some  cases  is  w^hirling  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheel. 

Whirling  action  was  present  in  the  runner  used  on  the  tests 
referred  to  in  the  paper  and  this  inlluenced  the  development  of  the 
hydraucone  regainer,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  whirl  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  having  radial  passages  extending  outward  from  the  run- 
ner wherein  the  whirling  action  of  the  water  could  be  utilized  for 
increasing  the  efTiciency  of  the  wheel.  Referring  again  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  three  requirements,  the  hydraucone  regainer  complies 
with  the  first  two  of  them,  but  the  so-called  Moody  spreading 
draft  tube  does  not  comply  with  the  third  because  the  ac- 
tual dimensions  of  the  cone  and  enclosing  envelope  are  made 
to  provide  for  that  enlar<^enu'nt  due  to  centrifugal  force, 
which  is  one  of  the  actions  which  the  author  has  grouped  under 
the  general  headng  Hydraucone  Action  of  Water.  Mr.  Taylor 
states,  "  the  difference  is  vital  and  the  writer  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  author  should  not  only  treat  lightly,  but  practically 
ignore,  differences  wiiich  are  fundamental,  and  which  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact  controlling."  To  controvert  such  a  statement  as 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  one  of  the  hydraucone  re- 
gainers  with  cone  center  which  was  tested  with  the  turbine  at  the 
laboratory  conformed  practically  line  for  line,  cone  and  all,  w^ith 
the  so-called  Moody  spreading  draft  tube  installed  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  any  engineer  having  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  hydraulics,  that  the  How  of  water  does  not  take  place 
in  smooth  stream  lines,  but  we  sometimes  use  that  term  as  a  basis 
for  theoretical  discussion.  The  author  reiterates  his  statement 
that  the  so-called  Moody  draft  tubes  at  Niagara  Falls  are  mere  re- 
development and  are  actual  duplicatt^s  of  models  teste<l  by  the 
writer,  and  the  action  within  the  [Moody  sjireadin^;  draft  tube  comes 
well  within  the  meaniuii  of  the  author's  claims.  The  author  takes 
vigorous  exception  to  Mr.  Taylor's  statement  that  ''  it  is  in  the 
means  adopted  for  dec(^lerating  the  velocity  that  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Moody  are  fundamentally  ap:irt."  In  Mr.  Moody's  disclosure 
elsewhere  he  referred  to  the  enhimenient  of  tlie  cro><-sectional 
area  of  the  stream  flow   at    the   point    of   i;-i\'ate>t   curvature   as 
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it  passes  down  the  cone  and  uses  one  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  normal  free  surface  of  the  conoidal  water  flowing  over 
the  cone  and  then  places  around  this  water  conoid  an  envelope 
of  gradually  increasing  greater  capacity  than  that  to  just  enclose 
the  conoid.  A  mere  difference  of  words  and  a  mere  different 
method  of  arriving  at  the  same  physical  object,  which  had  already 
been  created,  does  not  make  that  object  a  different  thing. 
The  whole  purpose  of  Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Moody's  discussion 
apparently  is  to  confuse  the  issue  and  lead  the  reader  to  believe 
that  hydraucone  action  of  water  is  solely  the  impingement  of  a 
jet  upon  a  flat  plate.  A  careful  re-reading  of  the  author's  paper 
will  show  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments. 

In  Mr.  Moody's  discussion  he  quotes  from  Par.  2  of  the  paper 
and  says,  "in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  '  definite '  in  the 
above  quotation,  there  is  so  far  nothing  definite  either  as  to  the  form 
of  surface  against  which  the  flow  is  to  impinge,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  envelope  is  to  *"  recede '  from  the  fluid  surface."  Mr. 
Moody's  understanding  of  the  word  "  definite  "  is  not  what  the 
author  intended  to  convey.  The  word  *'  fixed  "  would  be  better. 
It  does  not  matter,  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  as  to  just  what  the 
shape  against  which  the  water  flows  may  be ;  preferably  it  should  be 
concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  inflowing  stream.  The  water  does 
form  itself  in  some  reasonably  fixed  shape  depending  upon  the 
base  used,  upon  the  "  stream  lines  of  flow,"  if  one  may  use  such 
words,  of  incoming  water;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  may  be  whirl- 
ing in  one  direction  around  the  periphery  of  the  stream  and  whirl- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  around  the  center,  but  it  will  tend 
to  take  some  form  upon  the  particular  base  used.  Mr.  Moody  has 
outlined  elsewhere  one  method  of  determining  such  shape,  if  we 
grant  certain  assumptions  which  he  has  made,  but  what  this  paper 
does  point  out  clearly  is  that  the  shape  is  formed  which  may 
be  used  for  regaining  pressure  from  velocity  by  gradually  diverging 
the  walls  aroimd  such  shape  away  from  what  would  be  the  normal 
free  flow  and  at  such  rate  as  to  slow  up  the  water  and  regain  pres- 
sure from  velocity  similar  to  that  action  in  the  discharge  end  of  a 
venturi  meter.  The  fluid  surface  of  a  free  jet  impinging  on  such 
a  cone  cannot  be  computed  by  assuming  equal  velocity  at  all  points 
in  the  stream  flow  as  it  flows  down  the  cone,  but  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  water  turning  at  the  bend  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt  which  tends  to  thicken  the  stream  flow  at  the 
point  of  greatest  ciu*vature,  which  thickening  is  one  of  the  pheno- 
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mena  which  the  author  has  included  under  the  term  hydraucone  ac- 
tion of  water.  The  manner  in  which  the  envelope  is  to  recede  from 
the  fluid  surface  is  as  set  forth  in  Par.  2,  "  the  angle  of  divergence  of 
the  envelope  from  the  normal  or  free  shape  of  the  impinging  fluid 
is  such  as  to  bring  about  the  same  phenomena  of  flow  condition  as 
result  in  an  expanding  straight-axis  tube  such  as  the  discharge 
end  of  a  venturi  meter."  It  is  well  known  and  is  a  matter  of  publi- 
cation for  many  years  that  this  angle  of  divergence  may  be  4  deg. 
or  reasonably  greater,  depending  upon  the  space  available  and  the 
degree  of  regain  desired.  Referring  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Moody^s  discussion,  the  author  feels  that  he  must  reiterate  again 
that  the  words  hydraucone  and  hydraucone  action  of  water  are 
meant  to  cover  those  actions,  changes,  variations  in  velocities, 
variations  in  pressure,  thickening  and  thinning  of  the  stream  flow 
which  occur  when  a  stream  of  water  is  deflected  by  a  flat,  conical 
or  convex  surface  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  extinction  of 
velocity  at  some  point  in  the  stream  and  the  reconversion  of  result- 
ing pressure  head  into  velocity  head.  This  latter  occurs  only 
when  the  jet  impinges  upon  a  flat  surface  or  upon  some  concave 
surface.  Mr.  Moody  states,  "  Why  not  turn  the  water  gradually 
along  smooth  curves?"  The  introduction  of  a  cone  in  the  stream 
flow  such  as  was  used  on  Units  17  and  18  does  not  conduct 
the  water  along  a  sufiiciently  smooth  curve  to  avoid  the  hy- 
draucone action  of  water,  which  in  that  particular  case  is  one  of 
the  features  for  the  thickening  up  of  the  stream  flow  at  a  point  of 
maximimi  curvature  of  the  stream  as  it  flows  around  the  bend. 
The  fact  that  the  cone  introduced  in  the  conoid  chambers  at 
Niagara  Falls  is  not  sufiicient  to  avoid  the  hydraucone  action  of 
water  is  shown  clearly  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Shepard's  experiments 
because  when  he  removed  the  cone  from  the  Moody  model  it  was 
found  that  no  loss  in  efficiency  of  the  device  as  a  rcgainer  resulted. 
In  other  words,  the  cone  is  mostly  camouflage  in  this  case.  As  it  has 
been  pointed  out  so  frequently  and  is  evident  from  the  plotted 
velocities  in  Fig.  18,  the  center  of  the  impinging  jet  is  more  or  less 
inactive.  It  is  the  proper  shaping  of  the  outer  conoidal  chamber 
which  is  most  instrumental  in  afTi^cting  the  regain  so  valuable  to 
water-power  installations.  Mr.  ]\Ioody  makes  reference  to  Prasil's 
theory  but  that  theory  has  reference  to  the  <hape  of  the  tube  with- 
out reference  to  the  impinging  surface  and  is  in  no  way  simihir  to 
the  author's  discovery.  ;Mr.  Moody  is  liardly  consistent  when  he 
elaborately  sets  forth  in  his  tenth  paragraph  his  objections  to  the 
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deceleration  and  reacceleration  of  the  water,  when  at  the  same 
time  in  one  of  his  recent  disclosures  he  explains  how  centrifugal 
force  causes  certain  of  the  filaments  to  slow  up  at  the  point  of 
greatest  curvature  along  the  cone  center  and  reaccelerate  again,  as 
the  flow  passes  off  the  bottom  of  the  cone. 

This  simply  means  that  hydraucone  action  is  present  when  the 
water  flows  around  a  cone  such  as  Mr.  Moody  describes  and  if 
the  cone  be  reduced  in  size  hydraucone  action  increases,  and  when 
the  cone  has  been  reduced  to  the  limit,  namely,  a  flat  plate,  greater 
hydraucone  action  is  present.  Mr.  Shepard's  testfi  have  clearly 
shown  that  there  is  no  particular  difference  between  the  particular 
form  of  the  so-called  Moody  draft  tube  to  distinguish  it  in  shape 
or  performance  from  that  of  the  hydraucone. 

The  terms  used  by  Mr.  Moody  and  the  author  to  describe 
their  conceptions  of  the  actions  in  the  two  tubes  differ  far  more 
than  the  devices  themselves  which  are  designed  for  identically 
the  same  purpose,  accomplish  the  same  results,  give  the  same  high 
efficiency,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  author's  device  was 
conceived,  developed  and  put  into  operation  prior  to  Mr.  Moody's. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Moody  has  recently  conducted 
tests  of  a  conoidal  chamber  with  conical  center  and  without  coni- 
cal center,  both  in  connection  with  a  water  wheel,  and  has  found 
with  that  particular  conoid  and  with  that  particular  cone  a  differ- 
ence in  efficiency  of  2^  per  cent.  Not  having  the  dimensions  of  the 
conoid  and  cone  referred  to,  the  author  is  imable  to  point  out  the 
probable  cause  of  this  difference,  but  the  experiments  of  the  author 
herein  set  forth  show  little  difference  with  and  without  the  cone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  water-wheel  runner  has  its  own 
peculiar  whirling  discharge,  usually  positive  about  the  periphery, 
negative  near  the  center,  all  of  which  affects  the  results  when 
tested  imder  any  particular  conditions  such  as  a  conoidal  chamber 
with  and  without  cone. 

Mr.  Moody  says,  "  There  is,  however,  a  well-established  prec- 
edent for  discharging  the  outflow  from  the  runner  against  a  flat 
surface,  as  shown  by  the  history  of  turbine  development."  Mr. 
Moody  is  correct,  and  his  statement  tends  to  confirm  the  author^s 
reiterations  that  the  hydraucone  action  referred  to  is  not  so  much 
the  center  of  the  point  of  impingement  as  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
water  does  form  a  sufficiently  definite  shape,  whether  or  not  it 
be  whirl  such  as  comes  from  the  usual  water-wheel  runner  to 
enable  a  properly  shaped  conoidal  chamber,  placed  around  such 
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normal  shape,  to  regain  pressure  from  velocity,  with  and  without 
whirl,  resulting  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  turbine,  which  is 
the  end  sought. 

Mr.  Larner  says,  "  the  author  claims  to  use  as  the  basis  of  his 
draft-tube  design  the  shape  of  a  free  jet  impinging  on  a  plate  and 
he  says  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  action  of  this 
free  jet  as  it  strikes  the  plate  if  the  maximum  recovery  of  velocity 
head  is  to  be  expvected."  If  one  will  substitute  for  the  word 
"  plate  '^  used  above,  *'  either  plate,  cone  or  other  concentric  form," 
then  Mr.  Larner's  statement  is  substantially  correct.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  actions  within  a  free  jet  impinging  upon  the  par- 
ticular base  will  lead  to  a  det<^rmination  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
conoid  which  would  tend  to  form  on  the  particular  base  used,  and 
tlien  the  placing  of  an  envelope  around  this  conoid  gradually  diverg- 
ing from  the  shape  it  would  take  when  a  conoidal  chamber  was  not 
used  secures  the  ideal  draft  tube.  Mr.  Larner  savs,  ^'  The  ideal 
draft  tube  is  one  in  which  the  areas  normal  to  tlie  flow  are  gradu- 
ally and  progressively  enlarged  and  so  shaped  and  disposed  that 
the  velocity  and  distribution  of  flow  conform  to  the  area  pro- 
vided." The  words  "  gradually  "  and  ''  progressively  "  are  to  be 
understood  to  refer  not  to  the  actual  cross-sectional  area,  as  Mr. 
Larner  seems  to  mean,  but  to  the  additional  area  nccessarv  to  sc- 
cure  proper  regain  as  the  water  flows  around  the  bend.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Larner  did  not  sufficiently  study  the  paper  to 
see  that  the  author  not  "  onlv  considered  the  use  of  the  cone  to 
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produce  an  efficient  diffuser  in  which  the  combined  velocity  of  flow 
and  whirl  may  be  gradually  and  fundamentally  retarded "  but 
did  actually  conceive,  design,  build,  test,  record  and  publish  the 
results  of  a  water-wheel  operating  under  those  conditions,  and  also 
the  results  with  a  conical  chamber  with  the  cone  and  with  the  cone 
omitted,  and  the  results  were  printed  in  this  paper  for  inspection, 
and  show  that  with  the  particular  type  of  runner  used  higher 
efficiencies  were  obtained  witli  the  cone  left  out.  It  is  possible  that 
other  runners  and  particularly  runners  of  other  specific  speeds 
will  give  better  efficiencies  with  hydrauconc  rej^ainers  having  cone 
centers  than  with  those  not  havinii  cone  centi-rs;  but  it  should  be 
manifest  to  any  careful  reader  of  tlie  paper  that  the  author  has  a 
right  to  claim,  as  he  does,  not  only  the  conoidal  chamber  without 
the  cone  but  the  one  with  the  cone,  in  both  of  which  types  there  ar(^ 
annular  passages  in  which  the  whirling  action  of  tlie  water  is  re- 
gained for  useful  effect  upon  the  turbine,     yir.  Larner  is  correct 
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when  he  says  that  draft-tube  design  has  not  kept  pace  with  tur- 
bine design,  but  the  author  has  presented  a  series  of  tests  covering 
many  forms  of  tubes,  particularly  many  concentric  forms  in  which 
there  are  annular  passages  in  which  the  whirling  action  of  the 
water  is  beneficially  expanded  for  increase  of  efficiency  of  the 
turbine. 

The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Lamer's  discussion,  however,  is 
based  on  theory,  and  he  does  not  take  fully  into  consideration  the 
actual  facts  and  test  results  presented  by  the  author  showing  that 
the  conoidal  chamber  with  concave  bottom,  flat  bottom,  and  cone 
bottom  does  efficiently  regain  pressure  from  the  velocity  dis- 
charged from  the  type  of  runner  as  shown  in  the  paper. 

The  Moody  draft  tube  is  only  one  of  the  many  types  tested  by 
the  author. 

The  author  is  glad  to  have  Mr.  Lovett's  statements  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  the  hydraucones  in  various  power  plants. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  LARGE  FREIGHT  LOCOMO- 
TIVES. PARTICULARLY  THE   2-10-2  TYPE 

By  Albert  F.  Stubbing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Junior  Member  of  the  Society 

In  this  paper  the  author  points  out  the  more  important  con^derationa 
involved  in  a  study  of  the  economic  value  of  various  types  of  motive  power 
and  demonstrates  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Probably,  he  holds,  no 
absolutely  correct  analysis  is  possible,  and  surely  not  practi-(^able.  The 
choice  of  motive  power  is  of  extreme  importance  because  the  characteristics 
of  the  power  affect  the  earnings  more  than  any  other  single  factor  and 
determine  the  efficiency  of  operation  visually  throughout  the  life  of  the 
engine.  For  this  reason  the  choice  of  the  locomotive  should  be  made  with 
extreme  care.  The  final  decision  should  be  based  on  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  economies  that  can  be  realized,  not  on  unsupported  opinion. 
Engineering  methods  are  essential  in  working  out  the  solution,  and  the 
study  of  the  problem  offers  a  field  for  constructive  cooperative  work  by 
the  members  of  the  engineering  societies. 

T>  ROB  ABLY  the  briefest  presentation  of  the  advantages  of 
^  large  locomotives  is  that  made  by  James  J.  Hill:  "Receipts 
are  by  the  ton-  and  passenger-mile;  expenses  are  by  the  train- 
mile."  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  general  statement  will 
hold  good  in  all  particulars,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  a  large 
proportion  of  operating  expenses  decrease  as  tlie  trainload  in- 
creases, although  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  decrease  in  train- 
miles.  Under  the  operating  conditions  existing  on  most  of  the 
main-line  mileage  of  this  country,  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
economy  are  probably  still  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  locomo- 
tives of  high  capacity. 

2  The  large  locomotive,  designed  merely  for  high  rated  trac- 
tive effort,  is  not  a  panacea  for  operating  troubles.  Tlie  first  requi- 
site is  a  design  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  operating  territory, 
the  taflBc,  and  the  service.  The  rehitive  advantages  of  specific 
designs  are  a  problem  in  the  economics  of  operation  that  must 
be  solved  by  the  application  of  engineering  principles.     It  is  a 
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question  of  adapting  the  design  to  the  operating  and  economic  con- 
ditions and  then  coordinating  the  motive  power  with  other  facili- 
ties. The  last  requirement  is  of  great  importance,  for  imless  all 
the  varied  operations  can  be  kept  in  step  the  machine  as  a  whole 
cannot  run  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

3  The  adoption  of  improved  power  should  be  only  one  part 
of  a  coordinated  program.  Every  appropriation  for  larger  engines 
should  carry  with  it,  as  an  integral  part,  provision  for  facilities 
to  insure  the  maximum  utilization  of  the  power.  Engine  termi- 
nals, shops,  yards,  the  rolling  stock  and  the  track  structure  itself 
should  be  prepared  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  proper  operating 
results.  The  coordination  of  facilities  deserves  careful  study. 
Much  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  locomotives 
adapted  to  existing  conditions  where  the  related  facilities  cannot 
be  adapted  to  the  locomotive. 

4  The  choice  of  motive  power  is  of  extreme  importance  be- 
cause the  characteristics  of  the  power  affect  the  earnings  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  and  determine  the  eflBciency  of  opera- 
tion usually  throughout  the  life  of  the  engine.  The  problem  of 
introducing  new  locomotives  is  similar  to  the  problem  of  reducing 
grades  and  should  be  studied  as  thoroughly.  The  interrelation  be- 
tween the  various  factors  affected  affords  large  opportimities  for 
savings  and  also  for  losses.  No  executive  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  superficial  analysis  of  the  probable  effect  of  a  new  type  of  power 
on  operating  costs.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  operation  that 
has  often  been  studied  in  a  general  way,  but  has  seldom  been 
analyzed  quantitatively.  The  author  has  made  an  a<!lempt  to 
develop  a  general  method  of  determining  the  savings  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  high-capacity  locomotives,  but  at 
every  step  was  so  hampered  by  lack  of  accurate  information  that 
the  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that  there  is  no  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  without  extensive  research.  Many  investigations 
have  been  held  up  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  rapid  changes 
in  prices  have  made  earlier  data  inapplicable.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  research  in  the  economic 
problems  of  operation  when  normal  conditions  are  restored. 

5  The  operating  statistics  as  compiled  at  present  are  val- 
uable for  the  analysis  of  existing  conditions,  but  they  furnish 
little  information  as  to  what  would  happen  under  other  condi- 
tions. Thus  the  predetermination  of  operating  results,  which  is 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  improved  operation,  is 
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largely  dependent  upon  the  researches  of  the  individual  roads  and 
of  engineering  organizations.  Vast  numbers  of  unrelated  figures 
are  compiled,  but  they  are  of  little  benefit  in  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem.  What  is  needed  is  not  merely  a  statement  of 
the  expenses  under  fixed  conditions,  but  the  rate  of  cliange  of  ex- 
penses under  certain  varying  conditions,  such  as  trainload  and 
speed.  If  such  data  were  available,  the  analysis  of  operating  re- 
sults could  be  made  more  truly  a  diagnosis,  rather  than  a  mere 
post  mortem.  The  investigation  referred  to  above  brought  out 
numerous  aspects  of  the  economics  of  operation  that  apparently 
merit  attention  and  a  few  comments  on  these  points  may  be 
pertinent. 

6  Most  of  the  available  reports  on  the  economic  value  of 
hea\y  locomotives  consider  comparatively  few  of  the  items  af- 
fected. The  comparative  costs  of  wages  of  train  crews,  of  fuel 
and  water,  and  of  repairs  to  locomotives  are  often  the  only  items 
considered.  In  some  few  cases  the  comparative  mileage  and  fixed 
charges  on  the  investment  in  motive  power  have  been  computed. 
This  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  conclusively  the  relative  merits 
of  various  types  of  power.  The  locomotive  has  a  direct  or  indirect 
influence  on  many  items  of  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  way, 
maintenance  of  equipment,  and  transportation  accounts.  The  real 
problem  in  determining  the  value  of  a  locomotive  is  to  find  the 
effect  that  its  operation  will  have  on  the  sum  total  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  cornplexity  of  tlie  problem  has  apparently  often  de- 
terred railroads  from  giving  it  detailed  consideration.  However, 
it  is  a  matter  that  goes  to  tiie  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomical operation,  and  the  results  of  a  thorough  study  should  more 
than  justify  the  labor  involved. 

THE  EFFECT  OF   MOTIVE   POWER  ON   MAlNTi:\ANCi:-()F-WAV 

EXPEXS?:S 

7  It  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  f()ll()win<!;  paragraphs  to  point  out 
some  aspects  of  the  problem  that  apparently  are  desiTving  of  at- 
tention. A  search  throu<!;h  the  literature  on  this  subject  has  failed 
to  disclose  fundamental  dnta  on  these  tiuc-tions  that  ari'  a[)[)lieabh^ 
to  present  conditions. 

8  Some  roads  have  reached  adx'cr^e  (lrii>i()ns  on  the  ad()[)- 
tion  of  2-10-2  type  lo('()Tn(>ti\e-  on  tlie  m-onnd  tli:it  the  increaseil 
cost  of  roadway  maintenance  resulting  from  their  u-e  would  more 
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than  oflfset  the  savings  in  wages.  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  held,  but  as  one  of  the  arguments  against  heavy  loco- 
motives it  deserves  recognition.  Maintenance-of-way  expenses 
make  up  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  expenditures  are  independent  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  power.  Much  of  the  work  of  track  maintenance  is 
made  necessary  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  permanent  way  in  suitable  condition  for  fast 
passenger  traffic.  The  expense  which  is  most  directly  affected  by 
heavy  locomotives  with  long,  rigid  wheelbases  is  rail  renewals. 
Other  accoimts  that  are  affected  to  a  lesser  degree  are  ties,  track 
laying  and  surfacing,  roadway  maintenance,  and  superintendence. 

9  There  is  little  or  no  information  available  as  to  the  com- 
parative effect  of  four  and  five  pairs  of  coupled  wheels  on  rail  wear 
and  the  other  accounts  affected.  The  more  rapid  wear  of  tires 
indicates  that  the  effect  on  the  rail  is  appreciable  and  the  tendency 
to  straighten  out  the  track  no  doubt  increases  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  in  line.  The  actual  effect  will  vary  according  to  the  wheel- 
base,  the  curvature  of  the  road,  and  whether  the  locomotive  has 
one  or  more  pairs  of  drivers  equipped  with  lateral-motion  devices. 

10  The  sum  of  the  maintenance-of-way  expenses  which  may 
be  increased  by  heavy  motive  power  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  operating  expenses,  and  if  the  effect  is  to  increase  these 
items  considerably  the  saving  will  be  difficult  to  make  up  in  other 
accounts..  However,  if  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  track  is  merely 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  engine,  as  is  sometimes  assumed, 
light  and  heavy  engines  would  be  on  a  par  as  regards  these  items. 
The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  careful  investigation. 

MAINTENANCE    OP    EQUIPMENT 

11  In  any  study  of  locomotive  operation  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment maintenance  deserves  careful  attention.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  operating  expenses  falling  in  this  classification  has  shown 
a  fairly  consistent  increase  over  a  considerable  period.  Locomotive 
repairs  and  renewals,  which  in  1898  amoimted  to  5.9  per  cent,  in 
1918  had  increased  to  11.7  per  cent.  So  many  factors  may  influ- 
ence this  ratio  that  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  but  it 
is  significant  nevertheless. 

12  The  principal  difficulties  in  maintaining  large  locomotives 
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are  due  to  the  short  life  of  driving-wheel  tires,  driving  boxes  and 
main-pin  bearings.  With  the  proper  facilities  and  proper  construc- 
tion the  work  of  caring  for  these  parts  becomes  merely  a  matter  of 
routine  running  repairs,  but  where  the  lack  or  inadequacy  of  ter- 
minal facilities  hampers  repairs,  the  loss  of  service  due  to  these 
minor  items  may  become  serious.  In  extreme  cases  the  mileage  per 
month  may  be  reduced  so  much  as  to  make  the  fixed  charges  per 
ton-mile  unreasonably  high.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  should  not  be  charged  against  the  locomotive  itself. 

13  While  the  foregoing  remarks  are  confined  to  some  of  the 
more  important  items  of  roundhouse  maintenance,  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  work  of  classified  repairs.  If  the  shops  and  shop 
machinery  are  not  adequate  for  new  power,  repair  charges  will  be 
high  and  the  time  out  of  service  will  be  increased.  The  cost  of 
these  facilities  should  be  considered  wlien  estimating  the  saving 
that  may  be  effected  by  new  power.  The  shop  should  be  regarded 
as  an  accessory  that  is  essential  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  the 
large  investment  in  motive  power.  Too  often  the  question  is 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  direct  saving  on  repair  operations,  with- 
out considering  the  value  of  the  locomotive-days  saved  by  proper 
facilities. 

14  Wide  differences  of  opinion  appear  to  exist  regarding  the 
relative  cost  of  maintenace  and  mileage  of  2-10-2  type  and  Mallet 
locomotives.  While  the  field  for  each  is  to  a  certain  extent  distinct, 
there  are  districts  where  either  might  be  suitable  and  roads  that 
have  sufficient  data  to  permit  a  fair  comparison  could  perform  a 
service  by  furnishing  information  that  would  clear  up  this  question. 

15  A  very  serious  problem  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
locomotives  of  high  capacity  is  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  repairs  to 
freight  cars.  The  total  amount  spent  for  repairs  and  renewals  is 
nearly  as  great  as  the  repairs  and  renewals  to  freight  and  passen- 
ger locomotives  combined.  When  the  len<i;th  of  trains  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  point,  break-in-twos,  shifted  loads,  and  damage 
to  the  cars  in  general  may  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  expense  resulting  from  hidden  damage  may  nul- 
lify savings  in  other  items.  Local  conditions  determine  whether 
or  not  this  is  an  important  factor.  The  effect  of  increasing  the 
length  of  the  train  would  be  but  sli^u;lit  where  short,  hea\y  trains  of 
steel  cars  are  hauled.  It  may  be  serious  where  the  road  cannot 
control  the  character  of  etfuipmcnt  in  the  trains,  wlu^re  the  carload 
is  light,  the  train  long,  and  the  lading  is  sul)ject  to  damaj^e  or  of 
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such  a  nature  that  it  may  shift  and  damage  the  car.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  the  study  of  the  operation  of  Consolidation  and 
Mikado  locomotives  made  by  N.  D.  Ballantine  showed  the  time 
delayed  due  to  car  failures  was  more  than  twice  as  great  with  the 
Mikado  engine  (which  had  a  tractive  effort  of  57,000  lb.)  than  with 
the  Consolidation  of  39,000  lb.  tractive  effort.  No  record  is  avail- 
able of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  cars  involved  in  these  failures,  nor 
the  defects  noted  at  terminals  that  were  chargeable  to  unavoid- 
able shocks  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  longer  train. 

16  A  study  of  car  failures  in  long  trains  may  demonstrate 
that  the  trouble  is  largely  due  to  equipment  with  weak  imder- 
frames.  The  greater  portion  of  the  damage  is  done  to  the  draft 
gear  and  sills,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  sills  meeting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Railway  Association  would  fail  except 
under  the  most  extreme  stresses  set  up  by  surging  in  trains.  If 
wooden  underframes  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  operation  of 
long  trains,  the  remedy  can  be  applied  with  little  difficulty.  While 
the  reinforcement  of  the  remaining  cars  of  this  type  still  in  service 
would  require  fairly  heavy  expenditures,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
justified  by  the  saving  in  repair  costs  and  improved  operation. 

TRANSPORTATION   EXPENSES 

17  The  character  of  the  motive  power  has  a  decided  influence 
on  the  expenses  falling  under  this  head.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the 
locomotive  affects  items  in  the  transportation  expenses  which 
amoimt  to  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  accounts  seem  to  be  affected  only  slightly,  and  the 
importance  of  locomotives  which  are  merely  capable  of  delivering 
high  tractive  effort  at  low  speeds  in  reducing  transportation  ex- 
penses, has,  no  doubt,  often  been  overestimated. 

18  Two  of  the  important  items  which  are  reduced  almost 
proportionately  as  the  tractive  effort  increases  are  wages  of  train 
enginemen  and  trainmen.  The  economies  in  these  expenses  are 
considerable  and  they  can  be  predetermined  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  Probably  for  this  reason  they  have  assumed  undue 
prominence.  In  the  year  1918  the  wages  of  train  employees 
amounted  to  10.5  per  cent  of  all  operating  expenses.  The  fuel  bill 
for  road  engines  was  practically  as  much.  The  cost  of  locomotive 
repairs  was  even  greater,  and  freight-car  repairs  only  slightly  less. 

19  Some  of  the  costly  measures  necessary  to  obtain  slight 
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increases  in  the  train  load  can  probably  never  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  savings  in  the  wages  of  train  crews,  and  some  of  the 
related  savings  are  problematical.  Railroad  officers  when  consider- 
ing means  of  promoting  economy  might  well  keep  in  mind  tliis 
thought:  The  gross  saving  due  to  a  given  percentage  reduction  of 
the  mileage  of  train  enginemen  and  trainmen  under  average  condi- 
tions is  equaled  by  the  saving  due  to  a  like  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

20  Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  fuel  consump- 
tion of  heavy  locomotives,  each  increase  in  size  results  in  slightly 
better  fuel  performance,  provided  that  similar  care  is  used  in  the 
design.  The  essential  features  of  an  efficient  boiler  are  large  grate 
area,  ample  firebox  volume,  and  tubes  of  suitable  length  to  prevent 
excessive  losses  in  the  waste  gases.  All  these  can  l)e  obtained  in 
the  2-10-2  type  or  other  iieavy  locomotives.  The  large  cylinders 
used  with  such  power  are  also  advantageous  because  the  smaller 
ratio  of  the  area  to  the  volume  reduces  the  heat  loss  in  the 
cylinders.  Within  the  range  of  normal  operation,  however,  the 
difference  in  the  fuel  consumption  per  unit  of  work  with  well- 
designed  locomotives  of  the  2d 0-2  .type  and  of  the  Mikado  type, 
for  example,  is  probably  negligible. 

21  The  remarkable  fuel  performance  credited  to  some  designs 
of  Mallet  compound  locomotive  suggests  the  advisability  of  estal)- 
lishing  in  as  ccmclusive  a  mainuT  as  possible  tlie  comparative  re- 
sults of  this  type  of  compound  and  typical  large  sinij^Ie  engines. 

22  The  expenses  directly  chargeal)le  to  train  s(Tvice  aside 
from  fuel  and  wages  include  lubricants  and  locomotive  and  train 
supplies.  These  items  are  of  less  importance^  than  those  ])reviously 
mentioned,  and  in  general  the  charges  j)er  ton-mile  decrease  as 
the  tractive  power  increases. 

23  The  expense  of  yard  operation  is  seldom  considered  as 
being  influenced  by  the  character  oi  i\\c  road  eni!;ines.  In  hump 
yards  the  cost  of  switching  is  probably  independent  of  the  lenuth 
of  the  train.  However,  in  drillini]!;  yards  the  necessity  of  hauling 
long  cuts  of  cars  reduces  the  speed  of  <\vitcliin^  an<l  increases  the 
fuel  used.  While  the  net  re.-ult  is  lamely  (hpcndent  on  local  condi- 
tions, this  factor  is  of  some  iniportanrc  and  should  not  he  ])a--«'d 
over  lightly  in  analyzing  problem-  oi  o])("ration  with  h.-tu-y  pow.-r. 

24  Enginehouse  exju-nsrs  likewise  arc  atlVcfcd   hv  the  rhai';.*- 

ter  of  the  power  to  an  extent  depf-ndinii  on  hu-d  roiidition-.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  unit^  h::in'l!ed  will  prohaijiy  cMi-^e  a 
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slight  decrease  in  the  cost  per  ton-mile  unless  the  new  equipment 
makes  additional  facilities  necessary. 

25  While  the  major  items  of  operating  expenses  which  enter 
into  the  problem  of  large  locomotives  have  been  discussed  above,  it 
is  pertinent  to  enumerate  several  miscellaneous  items  which  are 
affected  to  some  degree.  These  include  accoimts  affected  by  col- 
lisions and  derailments  loss  and  damage,  damage  to  live  stock, 
clearing  wrecks  and  injuries  to  persons.  The  effect  of  car  failures 
on  loss  and  damage  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  so  far  as  these 
expenses  are  due  to  collisions  and  derailments,  they  are  increased 
by  an  increase  in  train  density  rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  train,  and  would  therefore  be  reduced  by  the  use  of 
locomotives  of  high  capacity. 


FIXED    CHARdiES 

26  The  only  fixed  charges  on  road  and  equipment  which 
appear  in  the  operating  expenses  are  the  depreciation  charges  on 
certain  parts  of  the  plant.  While  the  separation  of  interest  charges 
from  labor  and  material  may"  be  desirable  in  the  general  balance 
sheet,  the  analysis  of  the  advantages  of  various  facilities  is  best 
made  by  considering  the  net  amount  that  can  be  earned  above  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest. 

27  The  fixed  charges  on  the  motive  power  seldom  exceed 
three  to  four  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  fixed  charges  on  a  thoroughly  efiicient  modem  engine 
and  a  crude  design  that  might  be  bought  to  make  an  insufficient 
appropriation  cover  a  given  number  of  locomotives,  is  negligible. 
However,  the  difference  in  the  earning  power  of  these  two  types  is 
quite  appreciable  and  serves  to  show  what  large  returns  can  be 
derived  from  the  additional  capital  expended  for  refinements  and 
accessories  that  give  increased  capacity  and  efficiency. 

28  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  advisability  of 
considering  the  capital  expenditure  required  for  related  facilities 
when  deciding  on  the  type  of  power.  At  first  thought  it  might 
seem  that  the  additional  investment  for  terminals,  shops,  and  shop 
machinery  would  add  greatly  to  the  capital  expenditure  and  the 
fixed  charges.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cost  of  roundhouse 
space  required  properly  to  house  a  locomotive  is  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  power.    The  cost  of  the  shop 
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buildings  and  machinery  is  even  less  important  when  the  added 
eflSciency  and  decreased  cost  of  repair  operations  are  considered. 

29  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  heavy  locomotives  necessi- 
tates strengthening  or  replacing  bridges  or  laying  heavier  rail  over 
certain  sections.  The  expenditures  involved  are  often  quite  large, 
but  the  relatively  long  life  of  these  structures  decreases  the  fixed 
charges  and  the  additional  cost  per  ton-mile  becomes  compara- 
tively small  and  is  seldom  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
most  economical  equipment.  When  new  rail  must  be  laid  the  ad- 
ditional expenditure  is  a  more  serious  item  and  the  charge  would 
probably  not  be  justified  except  on  a  line  with  relatively  dense 
traflBc. 

30  The  preceding  discussion  pointing  out  the  more  important 
considerations  involved  in  a  study  of  the  economic  value  of  various 
types  of  motive  power  demonstrates  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
Probably  no  absolutely  correct  analysis  is  possible;  surely,  it  is  not 
practicable.  The  question  is  of  extreme  importance  because  the 
possibilities  of  economical  operation  are  circumscribed  by  the 
motive  power.  For  that  reason  the  choice  of  the  locomotive  should 
be  made  with  extreme  care.  The  final  decision  should  be  based  on 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  economics  that  can  be  realized,  not  on 
unsupported  opinion.  Engineering  methods  are  essential  in  work- 
ing out  the  solution  and  the  study  of  tiic  problem  offers  a  field  for 
constructive  cooperative  work  by  the  members  of  the  engineering 
societies. 


DISCUSSION 

John  E.  Muhlfeld.  The  paper  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  question  of  the  class  and  capacity  of  steam  locomotives  which 
will  be  best  adapted  for  the  various  physical,  traffic  and  operating 
conditions  on  individual  lines  in  different  regional  districts,  and 
the  writer  agrees  with  the  general  idea  of  the  author  that  there 
are  many  involved  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  determination. 
At  the  same  time  the  steam  locomotive  of  great  power  has  so 
conclusively  demonstrated  its  utility  and  ecoiK^my  for  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  tonnage  freiirlit  during  the  past  twenty  years  that 
the  writer  doubts  very  much  wlietluT  any  railroad  executive  would 
feel  disposed  at  this  time  to  purchase  freiglit  lo(H)motivcs,  of  prac- 
tically indefinite  useful  life,  of  less  capacity  than  the  maximum 
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allowable  for  the  existing  or  proposed  clearancei  track,  bridge  and 
train  length  limitations. 

From  the  writer's  experience  "  the  cost  per  1000  gross  ton- 
miles  moved  "  is  the  one  that  should  govern  in  making  decisions 
on  the  kind  and  capacity  of  new  freight  locomotives,  and  this 
cost  should  properly  cover  investment,  taxes,  upkeep,  operation 
and  all  other  expenses  relating  thereto.  On  that  basis  he  does 
not  know  of  any  particular  case  where  a  combination  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  tractive  power,  trainload,  gross  ton-miles  per  poimd  of 
available  locomotive  tractive  power,  revenue  load  per  car,  and 
of  car-miles  per  day,  together  with  the  minimum  allowable  empty 
car  movement,  will  not  produce  the  greatest  net  earnings. 

To  illustrate  this  point  by  a  practical  case,  reference  is  made 
to  the  present  status  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  which 
has,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  been  managed  imder  a  con- 
structive and  progressive  policy.  Comparing  the  annual  report 
for  the  year  1920  with  that  for  1910  it  will  be  found  that  there  has 
been 

a    A  decrease  of  8.87  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  loco- 
motives, but  an  increase  of  28.05  per  cent  in  the  total 
tractive  power  and  of  40.5  per  cent  in  the  average 
tractive  power  of  all  locomotives 
6    An  increase  in  the  average  tractive  power  of  all  loco- 
motives   from   29,904   to   42,020   lb.,    and   of    freight 
locomotives  from  34,628  to  48,400  lb. 
c    An  increase  of  only  1.63  per  cent  in  total  locomotive- 
miles,  but  an  increase  of  20.14  per  cent  in  total  freight- 
car-miles  and  of  41.22  per  cent  in  freight  gross  ton- 
miles 
d    An  increase  of  74.4  per  cent  in  the  freight-train  load 
e    An  increase  of  54.6  per  cent  in  the  average  miles  per 

freight  car  per  day 
/    A   decrease   of   1.89  per   cent  in  the  empty   cars  per 
freight  train  and  of  20.04  per  cent  in  the  empty  freight- 
car  mileage. 

While  substantial  general  improvements  in  the  property,  and 
the  efifective  direction  and  management  of  the  same  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this  change  in  performance,  the  large  locomotive  has 
been  a  predominating  factor  as  referred  to  in  the  last  part  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  paper. 
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However,  in  Par.  15,  it  is  stated  that  ''  a  very  serious  problem 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  locomotives  of  high  capacity  is  the 
efTect  of  the  cost  of  repairs  to  freight  cars  "  and  '*  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  expense  resulting  from  hidden  damage  may  nul- 
lify savings  in  other  directions."  Also  in  Par.  17,  it  is  said  ''the 
importance  of  locomotives  which  are  merely  capable  of  delivering 
high  tractive  effort  at  low  speeds  in  reducing  transportation  ex- 
penses has,  no  doubt,  often  been  over-estimated."  This,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  not  so  questionable  as  relating  either  to  the 
locomotive  of  great  power,  the  track  over  which  it  operates,  or  to 
the  character  of  equipment  in,  or  the  length  of,  freight  trains,  but 
is  more  applicable  to  the  manner  of  locomotive  and  train  handling. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  95- 
mile  mountain  division  over  which  the  first-built  0-6-6-0  type 
Mallets,  of  81,900  lb.  tractive  power  in  compound  and  98,280  lb. 
in  simple  gear,  operated  were  laid  with  rail  as  follows: 

9  miles  of  75-11).  rail,  13  venrs  old 

7       ''  ''  80  ''       ''  ,  11 

34      ''  ''  80  ''       ''  ,  10      '' 

7      "  "  80  ''       *'  ,    9      '' 

19      ''  ''  80  ''       '^  ,    8      '' 

19      ''  ''  80  ''       "  ,     7      '' 

a  total  of  95  miles. 

This  rail  was  laid  on  unplated  oak  ties  and  the  track  was 
ballasted  with  cinders,  gravel  or  rock.  The  profile  is  undulating 
with  the  majority  of  tiie  grades  1.35  per  cent  and  a  four-mile 
ruling  grade  of  1.5  per  cent  over  which  latter  tlie  IMallets  were 
operated  in  simple  gear.  Tiie  most  of  the  curves  are  from  4  to  6 
degrees,  compensated. 

The  maximum  single  INIallet  trains  liauled  during  the  first  three 
months  of  service  in  1912  averaged  from  2130  to  2195  tons  in  from 
43  to  55  cars,  northbound,  and  from  1890  to  2029  tons  in  from 
68  to  79  cars  southbound.  The  frt'iglit  cars  making  up  these  trains 
were  generally  of  light,  woodi^n  construction  and  principally  of 
30-  and  40-tons  marked  capacity. 

Immediately  after  these  locomotive-  were  ])ut  into  service  the 
distribution  of  freight-car  (lr:iwl);ir>  piillnl  out  in  tlirouiiii-toniKiL^e 
trains  were  recorded  and  may  be  compared  ;i<  fdllows: 
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Engineer 

Month  of  Service 

First 

Third 

Trips  run 

Drawbars 
pulled  out 

Trips  run 

Drawbars 
pulled  out 

A 

7 

7 

21 

6 

B 

6 

6 

6 

1 

C 

4 

4 

31 

7 

D 

6 

5 

— 

— 

E 

6 

4 

4 

1 

F 

10 

3 

7 

0 

O 

9 

2 

— 

— 

H 

13 

3 

26 

1 

I 

6 

1 

5 

0 

J 

6 

1 

16 

8 

K 

— 

— 

2 

4 

L 

— 

— 

6 

8 

M 

— 

— 

26 

2 

N 

— 

— 

2 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  performance  during  the  first  month 
of  service  showed  that  the  principal  points  on  the  division  where 
draw-bars  were  pulled  out  were  as  follows: 


Location 

Number  of  drawbars 
pulled  out 

Mile  Poet  A 
..       ..     ^ 

..     p 

..                 ..           Q 

11 

7 
7 

4 
4 
3 

Total      36 

However,  during  the  third  month's  service  only  seven  draw- 
bars were  pulled  out  at  all  of  the  locations  named,  the  total  of 
twenty-nine  having  been  distributed  over  nineteen  different  loca- 
tions, four  having  been  pulled  out  at  one  point,  three  at  another, 
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two  each  at  five  other  points,  and  one  at  each  of  the  remaining 
twelve  locations. 

Furthermore  no  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  moving  these 
Mallet  trains  over  this  95-mile  division  in  from  six  to  eight  hours 
between  time  of  terminal  departure  and  arrival. 

The  foregoing  actual  performance  is  cited  to  indicate  what 
effect  competent  supervision  and  training  in  locomotive,  train  and 
brake  handling  will  have  on  heavy  freight  tonnage  movement,  re- 
gardless of  locomotive  capacity  or  car  equipment  and  roadway 
conditions. 

The  author  states  that  *'  he  has  made  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
general  method  of  determining  the  savings  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  high-capacity  locomotives,  but  at  every  step  was 
so  hampered  by  lack  of  accurate  information  that  the  conclusion 
was  finally  reached  that  there  is  no  method  of  soh'ing  the  problem 
without  extensive  research.''  This  has  not  been  the  writer's  experi- 
ence and  he  believes  it  entirely  practicable  to  secure  comparable 
data  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  making  of  correct  decisions. 
For  example,  the  question  of  the  practical  advantage  of  a  certain 
type  of  new  locomotive  as  compared  with  existing  power,  as  regards 
the  cost  for  fuel  and  engine  and  train  crews'  time  only,  for  opera- 
tion over  a  particular  district,  can  be  compared  with  reasonable 
accuracv  in  the  following  manner: 


1   Locomotive, 


B 


2  Tonnage,  north,  actual  tons, 

3  TonnaRp,  south,  actual  tonn, 

4  Time  in  motion 

5  Time  on  road, 

6  Crew's  time, 

7  Coal,  including  standby,  for  trip,  lb., 

8  100  gross  ton-miles  per  trip, 

9  Locomotive  mileage,  avcrace  annual, 

10  100  gross  ton-miles,  per  annum, 

11  Helper  locomotive  fuel  per  trip.  lb.. 

12  Helper  locomotive  and  train  crrw'.s  time, 

13  Total  cost  of  fuel  per  trip,   incliulin^^   Ixlper, 

dollars, 

14  Cost  of  lead  locomotive  and  train  crow's  time, 

dollars, 

15  Cost  of  helper  locomotive  crow's  time,  dtjllars, 

16  Total  cost  of  fuel  and  crew's   time,    per  trip, 

dollars, 

17  Average  cost  of  fuel  per  100  gross  ton-rniles, 

dollars, 

18  Average  total  cost  of  fuel  and  crow's  time  per 

100  gross  ton-miles,  dollars, 

19  Saving  per  year  on  100  gross  ton-miio  ba.-Ls  fuel 

only,  dollars 

20  Saving  i)er  year  on  100  gross  ton-mile  ba.sis,  total 

fuel  and  crew's  time,  dollars. 


.TJJO 

39.50 

4150 

4950 

7  hr.  40  min. 

ft  hr.  7  min. 

9  hr.  40  min. 

8  lir.  7  min. 

10  hr.  40  min. 

9  hr.  7  min. 

33.170 

20,070 

3S21.75 

4101.25 

33.')45 

33.9  i5 

1.3().),r)U 

1.480.815 

5000 

none 

3  hr.  20  min. 

none 

95.43 

GO.  08 

63  52 

51.62 

8.55 

none 

1G7.50 

118.30 

0.024070 

0.010021 

0  013S28 

0. 028  429 

13,301  00 

22.290  00 

' 
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The  foregoing  can  of  course  be  elaborated  as  much  as  is  de- 
sired, and  the  gross  ton-mile  basis  will  give  a  reliable  basis  for 
any  and  all  comparisons. 

One  of  the  railroad  operating  cost^items,  in  which  the  shipping 
public  is  particularly  concerned  is  the  "out-of-pocket"  or  trans- 
portation expense,  which  represents  wage  and  material  costs  that 
do  not  enter  into  the  upkeep  or  betterment  of  the  property  and 
without  a  doubt  a  steam  locomotive  of  the  maximum  permissible 
tractive  power  will  produce  the  most  economical  result  in  that 
respect.  In  1914  some  data  were  prepared  by  one  of  the  larger 
trunk  lines,  for  one  of  its  divisions,  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween engine  and  train  crew  wages  for  different  weights  of  tonnage 
trains  as  reflected  in  the  cost  per  gross  freight  ton-mile  and  the 
comparison  was  about  as  follows: 


Gro68  tons  per  freight 
train,  tons 

Coet  for  engine  and 
train  crew  wages  per 
gross  ton-mile,  dollars 

200 

0.00090 

300 

0.00060 

400 

0.00045 

500 

0.00035 

600 

0.00030 

700 

0.00025 

850 

0  00020 

1200 

0.00015 

1700 

0.00010 

3000 

0.00005 

Coming  now  to  the  advantages  of  the  2-10-2  type  of  large 
freight  locomotive  as  compared  with  the  Mallet  type,  the  writer 
has  taken  the  Pennsylvania  Class  1  I-S  Decapod  instead  of  the 
2-10-2  as  representative  of  the  best  features  of  five  pairs  of 
coupled  driving  wheels,  and  Table  1  shows  this  locomotive  com- 
pared with  the  original  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  various  later  de- 
signs of  Mallets  for  road  freight  service.  In  general,  the  Mallet 
type,  by  means  of  its  large  percentage  of  adhesive  to  total  engine 
weight,  and  its  selective  compound  or  simple  operation  at  starting 
speeds,  has  the  maximum  reserve  power  for  starting  heavy  trains 
out  of  yards  and  sidings,  and  the  double  expansion  in  the  use  of 
steam  at  running  speeds  will  substantially  reduce  fuel  consump- 
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tion  per  unit  of  work  performed.  Furthermore,  in  the  Mallet,  the 
distribution  of  stresses  reduces  the  weights  of  the  various  parts 
that  must  be  handled  to  maintain  wear  and  tear  and  the  less 
concentrated  driving  wheel  loads,  reduced  weight  of  unsprung 
reciprocating  and  revolving  parts,  and  better  counterbalancing,  in 
combination  with  the  short  rigid  and  articulated  total  wheelbase 
makes  it  a  much  easier  locomotive  on  rails,  ties,  frogs,  crossings 
and  bridges  which  have  become  a  very  large  item  of  roadway 
maintenance. 

Therefore,  summing  the  conditions,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  the  disadvantages  of  the  2-10-2  and  Decapod  as  compared  with 
the  Mallet  types  of  locomotives  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a  Enormous  concentrated  stresses  on  cylinders,  frames,  pis- 
tons and  rods,  crossheads,  main  rods  and  main  crank- 
pins,  main  driving  axles  and  boxes,  side  rods,  and  main 
and  side  rod  brasses 

b     Excessive  bridge  and  rail  loads 

c  Extraordinary  tire  tread  and  flange  and  driving  wheel 
hub  and  box  end-play  wear 

d  Liability  of  breakage  and  crushing  of  parts  subject  to 
high  concentrated  stresses 

e  Inability  properly  to  counterbalance  revolving  and  re- 
ciprocating weights  in  main  driving  wheels 

/  Difficulty  in  engine  house  maintenance  on  account  of 
extreme  weight  of  parts  to  be  handled  by  meclianics  and 
other  labor  in  making  running  rcj)airs. 

It  is  frequently  brought  out  thtit  ]\Iallet  type  locomotives  are 
difficult  and  expensive  to  maintain  and  that  special  facilities  are 
required  for  engine  house  and  i)ack-shop  repair  work.  This  lias 
not  applied  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  where  the  large  2-8-8  0 
classes,  which  develop  over  103,000  lb.  tractive  power  in  compound 
and  123,000  lb.  in  simple  gear  an^  inaintaine(l  with  the  usual  en- 
gine house  and  shop  equipment,  make  from  80.000  to  85.000  miles 
between  classified  repairs  as  compared  with  from  GO.OOO  to  701)00 
for  Consolidations,  and  durinu-  busy  months  will  all  averai!;e  as 
high  as  3500  miles  per  locomotiNc. 

With  respect  to  runninu  repair  co-ts  which  are  an  index  of  the 
cost  and  time  required  to  k«Tp  hM-oniotive--  a\'ailal)le  for  u^e.  the 
following  comparison  will  ui\e  an  wlca  of  liow  tlie>e  run. 
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Kind  of  looomotive 

Traotive  power 
rating,  average,  lb. 

Coat  for  repairs 

per  mile  run, 

dollars. 

Cost  per  lb.  of 

traotive  power  mUe 

unit,  dollars 

Consolidation 

(a-8-0) 
ConsoUdfttion 

(a-8-0) 
Mftllet 

44,800 

63.850 

103,000 
(oompound) 

0.1392 
0.1974 
0.2112 

0.0071 
0.0090 
0.0050 

TABLE  1  — COMPARISON  OP  DECAPOD  AND  MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES 


Railroad 

Pennsyl- 

Kansas 
City 

Kansas 
City 

Virginian 

Baltimore 
and 

vania 

Southern 

Southern 

Ohio 

Type, 

Decapod 

MaUet 

Mallet 

MaUet 

Mallet 

Design, 

2-10-0 

0-6-6-0 

2-6-6-0 

2-10-10-2 

0-6-6-0 

Date  built. 

1918 

1912 

1918 

1920 

1904 

Tractive  power.  lb.. 

90,000 

81.900 

103.019 

147.200 

71,500 

98.280 

123.623 

176.600 

85.800 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.. 

250 

225 

210 

215 

235 

Cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke,  in.. 

301  z  32 

22  z  35  z  32 

26z41z32 

30  z  48  z  32 

20z32z32 

Driving  wheels,  diameter,  in.. 

62 

56 

57 

56 

56 

Weight  on  drivers,  lb.. 

342.050 

352.000 

466.000 

617.000 

334.500 

Weight  on  leading  truck,  lb.. 

29,750 

None 

29.000 

32.000 

None 

Weight  on  trailing  truck,  lb.. 

None 

None 

None 

35.000 

None 

Weight,  total  engine,  lb.. 

371.800 

352.000 

495.000 

684.000 

334.500 

Weight,  total  enipne  and  tender,  lb.. 

— 

526.000 

694.900 

898.300 

473.800 

Factor  of  adhesion. 

3^ 

4.27-3.58 

4.52-3.77 

4.19-3.5 

4.67-3.9 

Adhesive  weight  to  total  engine 

weight,  per  cent 

92.0 

100.0     ' 

94.0 

90.0 

lOOO 

A.  W.  Bruce.  At  present  it  is  practically  impossible  to  com- 
pare engine  maintenance  costs  on  different  roads,  largely,  the 
writer  believes,  because  of  the  system  of  charges  and  bookkeeping. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  adopt,  if  possible,  a  common  system 
for  purposes  of  intelligent  comparison.  This  would  also  include 
electric  installations  for  the  same  reason. 

Track  maintenance  is  influenced  by  locomotives  through 

1  Axle  loading 

2  Rigid  wheelbase 

3  Counterbalance  (speed). 

We  cannot  do  much  with  axle  loading  or  speed  conditions. 

We  can,  however,  reduce  the  rigid  wheelbase  through  the  use 
of  lateral  boxes  on  Mallet  type  engines,  and  much  has  been  done 
along  this  line. 
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Engine  maintenance  is  increased  largely  on  account  of  lack 
of  immediate  attention,  soon  resulting  in  heavy  repairs.  Given 
prompt  attention,  minor  repairs  can  readily  be  made.  No  amount 
of  design  or  material  will  offset  continuous  neglect. 

The  maximum  train  on  most  roads  is  limited  by  draft  gears, 
etc.,  of  all  the  cars.  Maximum  trains  can  be  handled  only  through 
the  use  of  maximum  equipment.  Attention  is  drawn  to  special 
cases  of  this  used  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Virginian  Rail- 
roads for  coal  transportation. 

Operating  economy  is  largely  relative,  depending  on  service 
involved.  Mallet  engines  are,  of  course,  most  economical  at  low- 
speed,  heavy-drag  service.  Simple  engines  increase  in  economy 
with  reasonable  increase  of  speed.  The  engine  as  a  whole  is  econo- 
mical in  accordance  with  the  train  performance  for  which  it  is 
designed.  Heavy  engines  are  here,  of  course,  to  stay.  Their 
economies  vary  with  their  maintenance.  Train  crew  expense  is 
very  similar  for  an  engine  of  40,000  lb.  and  for  one  of  140,000  lb. 
tractive  power.  Total  expenditure  depends  on  road  conditions 
and  train  moved.  Questions  might  be  raised  as  to  what  is  being 
done  toward  the  retirement  of  lighter  power,  and  if  there  is  any 
regular  and  systematic  method  of  doing  this. 

0.  C.  Cromwell.  While  we  cannot  question  that  the  use 
of  locomotives  of  greater  power  is  desirable,  there  are  conditions 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  which  set  a  limit  to  the  sizes  of 
locomotives.  The  author  has  spoken  of  bridges  and  track:  The 
writer  would  say  that  in  addition  there  are  tunnels  which  have 
to  be  contended  with  and  which  limit  the  size.  The  limitations  as  to 
size  present  a  complex  problem  in  the  design  of  heavier  locomo- 
tives. Limited  bearing  areas,  due  to  restricted  widths  over  cylin- 
ders result  in  increased  maintenance  cost.  The  size  of  boilers 
is  also  affected  by  tliese  tunnel  linntations.  The  use  of  a  more 
suitable  bearing  metal,  capable  of  increased  service,  would  be 
desirable. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  the  subject  of  lubrication, 
locomotives  would  stay  out  of  the  shops  longer  between  repair 
periods.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  lubrication  is  not  as  successful 
today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Tlie  parts  subject  to  lubrication 
wear  more  rapidly  than  formerly.  No  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  lubrication  of  cylinders,  although  much  discussion  has  been 
heard  on  the  subject. 
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If  designers  were  to  visit  shops  where  locomotives  were  being 
torn  down  for  repairs,  they  would  learn  where  the  parts  wear  most 
rapidly,  and  better  design  would  result. 

The  machine  work  done  on  locomotives  is  much  inferior  to 
past  standards,  and  results  in  increased  maintenance  costs,  on  ac- 
count of  more  rapid  wear  and  waste  of  power,  resulting  from  in- 
creased friction. 

Paul  R.  Duffey.  An  important  feature  in  connection  with 
the  locomotive  which  is  often  overlooked  is  proper  design  of  the 
tender.  Large  types  of  locomotives  such  as  the  Mallet,  Mikado 
and  Consolidation,  do  not  seem  to  be  provided  with  tenders  of 
relative  capacity  economically  to  serve  the  class  of  power,  the 
water  and  coal  space  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands,  par- 
ticularly so  on  locomotives  equipped  with  modern  stokers  and 
superheaters. 

Experience  with  a  tender  having  a  water  carrying  capacity 
of  15,000  gallons,  and  coal  space  of  18  tons  net,  has  demonstrated 
its  practicability  when  used  in  connection  with  consolidation 
locomotives  operating  in  mountain  districts  and  handling  100-car 
trains.  It  is  found  that  on  a  division  89  miles  long  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  water  only  once  and  no  stop  for  coal,  thus  eliminating 
to  a  great  extent  danger  of  parting  train  in  stopping  at  and  starting 
from  coal  and  water  stations;  a  saving  in  time  over  the  division  is 
also  made  due  to  minimum  number  of  stops. 

The  tender  referred  to  is  of  the  low-long  cistern  type,  is  cons- 
tructed on  a  one-piece  cast-steel  frame,  and  has  six-wheel  "trucks, 
truck  frames  cast  in  one  section ;  steel  wheels  are  used.  Such  a  type 
of  tender  can  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  Western  Maryland 
Railways  Consolidation  Locomotives,  class  H-9,  numbers  800-840 
inclusive. 

The  Author,  in  general,  agrees  with  Mr.  Muhlfeld  regarding 
the  desirability  of  utilizing  locomotives  of  the  greatest  allowable 
capacity.  However,  some  of  the  statements  in  Muhlfeld's  dis- 
cussion are  apparently  not  well  substantiated. 

In  questioning  the  effect  of  locomotives  of  high  tractive  effort 
on  the  cost  of  car  repairs,  Mr.  Muhlfeld  submits  some  interesting 
data.  The  statistics  showing  the  decreases  in  the  number  of  draw- 
bars pulled  out  with  Mallet  locomotives  after  the  enginemen  be- 
came familiar  with  the  new  power  show  the  importance  of  careful 
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handling  in  reducing  this  item  of  expense.  However,  the  cost  of 
replacing  draft  gear  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
car  repairs  which  may  be  influenced  by  the  size  and  type  of 
motive  power,  and,  as  no  figures  regarding  the  total  cost  are  given, 
the  information  must  be  considered  as  inconclusive. 

The  tabulation  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  fuel  and 
crews^  wages  includes  only  the  most  easily  determined  factors  in- 
volved in  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  operation  with  two  types  of 
power  and  neglects  many  of  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

The  table  of  costs  of  engine  and  train-crew  wages  per  gross 
ton-mile  shows  strikingly  the  diminishing  value  of  increasing  the 
trainload  beyond  a  moderate  tonnage.  For  example,  the  increase 
of  the  gross  tons  per  freight  train  from  700  to  850  reduces  the  cost 
f0.00005  per  ton-mile,  but  a  change  from  1700  tons  to  3000  tons, 
increasing  the  tonnage  1300  tons  or  76  per  cent,  produces  no  greater 
saving,  on  the  ton-mile  basis,  than  an  increase  of  150  tons,  or  21.5 
per  cent  at  the  lower  tonnage.  Comparatively  slight  changes  in 
locomotive  or  car  repair  costs,  fuel,  roadway  maintenance,  or  other 
items  may  wipe  out  the  minute  savings  in  train  crews'  wages 
effected  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  high  tonnage  where  the  train 
load  has  already  been  brought  to  a  reasonably  high  figure. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Muhlfeld  has  not  entirely  avoided  one 
of  the  common  fallacies  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  point 
out.  The  paper  was  an  attempt  to  show  that  thorough  analysis  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  gross  tons  per  train  as  a 
measure  of  the  overall  efficiency  of  operation  from  causing  serious 
losses  in  expenses  where  the  co>ts  are»not  easily  determined,  thus 
overbalancing  the  savings  in  the  unit  costs  of  crews'  wages  and 
related  items. 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  LARGE  LOCOMOTIVES 

By  M.  H.  Haig,^  Topeka,  Kan. 
Non-Member 

After  discussing  various  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  design  and  con- 
strudion  of  large  locomotives  du£  to  the  inability  of  existing  bridges  and  tracks  to 
of  bridges  and  structures,  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  a  road  should  be  adjusted  to  the  requiremeiits  of  the  locojuotive,  and  that  the  only 
controlling  factors  should  be  the  size  of  train  and  the  traffic  of  the  territory. 

Leading  features  of  locomotive  construction  such  as  relative  size  of  cylinders, 
total  heating  surface,  grate  area,  principal  dimensions,  etc.,  have  been  treated  at 
length  by  various  writers.  Features  which  have  not  been  so  discussed,  however,  are 
those  which  keep  a  locomotive  in  service  a  maximum  length  of  time,  reduce  engine 
failures  to  a  minimum,  reduce  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  increase  revenue- 
earning  power.  And  it  is  in  order  to  arouse  interest  in  those  details  which  are  not 
always  given  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  that  the  author  proceeds  to  their 
consideration.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  treatment,  are:  Counterbalance,  cross- 
heads,  driving  wheels,  crosshead  pins,  piston  rods,  cylinders,  frame  braces,  boiler 
cracks,  back  flue  sheet,  grate  rigging,  water  columns,  cab  equipment,  cab  seats,  and 
tender  capacity.  The  auihor^s  opinions  on  these  topics  are  presented  in  the  hope  that 
discussion  will  bring  out  the  experience  of  others  not  only  on  these  bu^  on  additional 
details  of  locomotive  design  and  construction. 

'"T^HE  design  of  a  large  locomotive  depends  on  the  service  to  which 
it  is  to  be  assigned.  The  service  varies  with  the  weight  of  the 
train  to  be  hauled  and  the  number  of  cars  in  the  train,  and  is  affected 
by  the  topography  of  the  territory  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  ruling 
grades  in  each  direction,  length  of  grades,  average  speed  between 
terminals,  method  of  dispatching,  whether  single  or  double  track 
between  terminals,  etc.  This  infonnation  being  available,  it  is  a 
reasonably  simple  matter  to  detcnnine  upon  the  leading  features 
of  a  locomotive  to  meet  the  requirements. 

^  Mechanical  Engineer,  Atchison,  Topcka  and  Sante  Fc  Railroad  (^omjiany . 
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RESTRICTIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS  IBfPOSED 

2  For  a  locomotive  to  give  practically  100  per  cent  service,  its 
design  and  construction  must  not  be  restricted  by  personal  opinion 
or  by  physical  limitations  of  the  road.  K  the  weight  needed  for  ad- 
hesion in  starting  a  given  train  is  restricted  by  an  opinion  that 
certain  wheel  loads  should  not  be  exceeded  or  because  bridges  and 
track  are  not  capable  of  carrying  the  necessary  weight,  then  the 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  is  restricted  and  the  train  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  locomotive,  instead  of  the  locomotive  being  built  to 
suit  the  train.  This  in  turn  has  a  tendency  to  limit  a  division  or  a 
railroad  as  a  whole.  Limitations  such  as  these,  together  with  clear- 
ances of  bridges  and  structures,  obstructions  along  the  right  of 
way,  etc.,  affect  locomotive  design  and. construction.  The  locomo- 
tive as  a  whole  is  dwarfed,  or  some  of  its  vital  and  essential  parts 
are  so  dwarfed  as  to  cripple  the  machine  as  a  whole. 

3  A  railroad  is  a  plant,  establishment  or  organization  for 
manufacturing  transportation.  The  locomotive  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  plant  and  is  one  of  the  most  direct  earners  of  revenue 
from  which  the  transportation-manufacturing  plant  obtains  its  in- 
come. As  such,  it  is  a  matter  of  business  and  economic  principle 
to  adjust  some  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  road  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  locomotive,  to  prevent  dwarfing  it  and  to  pre- 
vent sacrificing  its  power.  Meeting  these  requirements  of  the  locomo- 
tive amounts  to  meeting  the  necessary  requirements  of  traffic.  No 
turntable  installed  at  a  principal  roundhouse  should  be  less  than 
100  ft.  long,  and  in  many  cases  the  length  should  be  126  ft.  The 
distance  between  walls  of  a  modem  roundhouse  should  be  great 
enough  to  permit  closing  the  door  behind  the  tender  of  a  Sante  Fe 
or  Mikado  type  locomotive  and  have  ample  room  for  trucking  be- 
tween the  locomotive  pilot  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  roundhouse. 
Passing  tracks  should  be  long  enough  to  take  trains  justified  by  the 
business  and  traffic  of  the  division  or  territory.  Bridges,  rail  and 
roadbed  should  be  capable  of  carrying  a  static  wheel  load  of  at  least 
65,000  lb.  per  pair  and  of  permitting  the  additional  stresses  resulting 
from  a  freight  speed  of  at  least  45  miles  per  hour.  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  rail  stresses  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  employment  of  heavy  rails  on  curves. 

4  Unless  these  physical  conditions  are  provided,  a  locomotive 
cannot  be  designed  and  constructed  without  restriction  and  proper 
power  cannot  be  furnished  to  meet  requirements.  The  only  govern- 
ing factors  should  be  the  size  of  train  and  the  traffic  of  the  territory. 
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LEADING    FEATURES   OF   LOCOMOTIVE   CONSTRUCTION 

5  Leading  features  of  locomotive  construction,  such  as  relative 
size  of  cylinders,  length  of  stroke,  total  heating  surface,  superheating 
surface,  grate  area,  etc.,  have  been  well  covered  by  handbooks  and 
pamphlets  issued  by  locomotive  builders  and  by  reports  to  the 
various  associations,  as  well  as  by  articles  in  the  technical  press. 
Tables  of  principal  dimensions  of  large  locomotives  are  obtainable 
from  the  same  sources,  together  with  detailed  descriptions  of  features 
of  design  and  construction  which  have  met  with  general  favor  and 
some  which  have  been  short-lived.  A  discussion  or  comment  on 
these  features  would  therefore  be  largely  a  repetition  of  facts  al- 
ready presented  and  easily  available. 

6  Features  which  have  not  been  so  generally  discussed  and 
exploited  are  those  which  keep  a  locomotive  in  service  a  maximum 
length  of  time,  reduce  engine  failures  to  a  mininmm,  reduce  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repairs,  and  increase  revenue-earning  povver. 
Among  these,  durability  of  material  and  accessibility  of  parts  are 
important  factors.  The  latter  implies  arrangements  by  which  a 
locomotive  is  made  free  from  complications  in  construction,  inex- 
pensive to  repair,  easy  to  maintain,  and  so  put  together  that  needed 
repairs  can  be  made  handily  and  quickly. 

7  Almost  as  important  as  providing  a  locomotive  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  trains  to  be  hauled  and  traffic  conditions, 
is  providing  one  that  recjuires  minimum  repairs- — a  locomotive 
that  after  one  trip  is  ready  to  be  turned  for  the  next  trip. 

8  A  locomotive  is  in  revenues-earning  service  only  when  it  is 
hauling  trains.  Any  road  can  make  a  study  and  det(M*mine  what 
proportion  of  its  locomotives  are  unserviceable  and  what  percentage 
of  the  time  its  serviceable  locomotives  are  on  the  road.  Such  in- 
formation will  show  what  pc'rcenta^'-e  of  the  time  its  engines  are 
earning  i^venue. 

NECESSITY    OF   COC)PEUAT10N    IN    LOCOMOTIVE    DEVELOPMENT 

9  There  are  a  number  of  factors  wliicli  cleti^rmine  tlie  pcu'cent- 
age  of  time  a  locomotive  is  in  st'i-vice.  While  it  is  l)eyoMd  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  these,  it  may  ncvcrtlK'Icss 
be  noted  that  durability  of  material  is  a  vital  oii(\ 

10  To  maintain  the  advant:iti;«'s  of  (Ic-iiins  alr(\'Hly  exist ini:  and 
to  develop  these  still  further  rec^uiri'^  the  unlnnited  ecxiiiei-ation  in»t 
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only  of  the  mechanical,  civil-engineering  and  operating  forces  of  the 
railroads,  but  also  of  the  locomotive  builders  and  particularly  of 
the  manufacturers  of  material. 

11  On  an  individual  railroad  there  must  be  a  well-developed 
system  by  which  the  forces  responsible  for  design  are  kept  informed 
of  conditions  under  which  its  locomotives  operate  —  of  conditions 
common  to  the  whole  system  and  of  conditions  peculiar  to  local 
territories.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  shop  and  terminal  facili- 
ties and  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  road  affecting  size  of  trains, 
clearances,  etc.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  they  be  advised  fully 
of  all  failures  of  parts  and  that  particulars  thereof  be  furnished  with 
all  possible  correctness.  Reports  should  include  causes  as  far  as 
possible  and  information  by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether 
failure  resulted  from  weakness  in  the  part  or  was  brought  about  by 
some  outside  cause.  A  practice  by  which  broken  parts  are  inspected 
and  investigated  by  the  designing  force  is  worth  the  comparatively 
small  expense  incurred  by  having  its  representatives  visit  the  various 
shops  and  roundhouses  and  by  having  the  most  important  broken 
parts  sent  to  one  central  point  for  investigation. 

12  The  necessity  of  imlimited  co5peration  by  manufacturers 
of  material  is  evident  from  the  study  of  failures  of  parts  both  large 
and  small.  On  the  principle  of  encouraging  further  consideration 
of  such  codperation  by  all  concerned  and  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  in  those  details  of  locomotive  construction  which  are  not 
always  given  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  a  number  of 
details  which  seldom  appear  among  '^^ leading  dimensions''  will  be 
discussed. 


COUNTERBALANCE 

13  Important  among  such  details  and  one  which  is  affected 
particularly  by  designers  and  manufacturers  of  material,  is  the 
counterbalance.  The  blow  from  the  counterbalance  is  caused  by 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  revolving  parts  carried 
by  the  pins  and  the  total  weight  in  the  wheel  to  balance  both  the 
revolving  and  reciprocating  weights.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  weight 
in  the  wheel  to  balance  reciprocating  weight  that  causes  the  hammer 
blow. 

14  Weight  of  reciprocating  parts  therefore  affects  hammer 
blow  of  driving  wheels,  riding  quaUties  of  locomotive,  possible 
damage  to  track  and  bridges  and  total  weight  of  locomotive.    It  is 
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particularly  essential  to  make  these  parts  as  light  as  possible,  and 
to  make  them  light,  the  material  must  be  durable. 

15  Due  to  the  increase  in  weight  of  locomotives  and  to  the 
hammer  blow  on  rails  when  reciprocating  parts  are  heavy,  the  1915 
Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics^  Association 
made  the  following  recommendation: 

An  attempt  to  counterbalance  large  locomotives  in  both  freight  and 
passenger  service  according  to  this  recommendation  has  demon- 
strated its  merit,  but  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  durabihty 


Secfion  A-B 
Fig.  1     Laird  Crosshead  Used  on  Various  Types  of  Large  liOCOMOTivES 

Keep  total  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  on  each  side  of  locomotive  below 
yj  ff  part  of  total  weight  of  locomotive  in  working  order  and  then  balance  I  weight 
of  reciprocating  parts. 

of  both  cast  and  forged  steel  must  be  improved  if  the  method  is  to 
be  continued. 


CKOSSHEADS 

16  The  Laird  type  of  crosshead  is  ligliter  than  several  other 
designs,  its  performance  is  very  satisfactory  in  service,  and  it  there- 
fore has  advantages  in  dosi^ninp:  for  light  reciprocating;  parts.  A 
crosshead  of  this  type  used  interchangeably  on  large  freight  and 
passenger  locomotives  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

17  The  construction  originally  employed  is  shown  by  the 
figure,  with  the  exception  of  later  reinforcement  at  C,  I)  and  E. 
After  about  a  year's  service  these  crossheads  began  to  break,  the 
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weakness  appearing  in  the  relatively  thin  wall  between  the  hub 
around  the  piston  rod  and  the  lighter  hub  around  the  crosahead  pin. 
The  same  weakness  developed  in  crossheada  of  similar  general  design 
among  locomotives  of  three  or  four  different  classes.  The  defects 
which  proved  common  to  these  different  croashcads  are  shovrn  in 
Fig.  2. 

18    By  breaking  up  these  crossheade  in  order  to  investigate  the 


Fig.  2    Location  and  Nature  op  DErECrs  jn  a  Poorly  Cast  Crosbhbad 

nature  of  the  metal,  it  was  fouad  that  in  most  cases  each  fracture 
had  its  origin  in  a  shrinkage  crack.  The  metal  in  most  of  the  broken 
crossheads  was  found  to  be  porous  and  to  contain  blowholes  or 
gas  holes,  or  shrinkage  cracks,  cold  shuts  or  pipes.  In  some  cases 
all  of  these  defects  were  present. 

19  The  cylinder  of  the  locomotive  using  the  crosshead  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  27  in.  in  diameter  and  the  boiler  pressure  190  lb.  The 
stress  in  the  cross-sections  of  the  two  walla  at  AB  (considering  only 
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an  area  above  center  line  of  piston  rod  equal  to  area  below  center  line 
of  rod)  is  4660  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  original  crosshead  and  3940  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  for  the  reinforced  crosshead.  Considering  the  sectional 
area  of  the  walls  from  top  to  bottom,  the  stresses  are  respectively 
2500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  original  crosshead  and  2430  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  for  the  reinforced  crosshead.  According  to  the  average  engineer- 
ing handbook,  the  ultnnate  strength  of  cast  steel  is  70,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  and  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  10  a  safe  limit  would  be  7000  lb. 


Fig.  3     Cracks  ix  l)ki\  ixtj-WnKKi.  SroKics 


The  stresses  above  quoted  an?  well  within  this  limit  and  provide 
additional  strength  for  stresses  of  incntia  and  other  causes. 

20  Fig.  2  shows  very  clearly  the  chtYerence  in  cross-section 
of  the  metal  at  and  near  th(^  ])r(\Hk.  This  dil'ference  is  no  doubt 
largely  responsible  for  tlie  defects  in  tlu^  metal  whicli  have  caused 
an  epidemic  of  failures.  Cro>>heads  of  this  f^eneral  desio;n  have 
been  used  for  many  years,  and  as  it  a})j)ears  uiipossii)le  to  modify 
the  shape  to  advantage,  the  (jucstinn,  then,  is  whcthei-  founihies  can 
adjust  their  practices  to  cast  such  iireunlar  sections  without  l»ln\v- 
holes,  shrinkage  cracks  and  other  defects.     This  is  one  of  tlie  op- 
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portunities  for  manufacturers  of  material  to  codperate  with  the 
locomotive  designer. 

DRIVING  WHEELS 

21  Another  irregular  section  which  causes  shrinkage  cracks  is 
th^  cast-steel  driving-wheel  center.  Bims  and  spokes  are  of  much 
lighter  section  than  the  hub  and  coimterbalancei  and  shrinkage 
cracks  are  not  imusual  at  the  jimcture  of  these  light  and  heavy  sec- 
tions. An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Foundries  which  cast 
locomotive  parts  have  these  conditions  to  meet  and  it  is  believed 
that  foimdry  practices  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  them. 


CBOSSHEAD  PINS 

22  In  the  development  of  locomotive  construction  within 
recent  years  the  union  link  of  outside  valve  gears  has  been  connected 
direct  to  the  crosshead  pin.  This  reduces  weight  by  eliminating  the 
crosshead  arm  and  by  shortening  the  length  of  the  combination 
lever,  thus  lessening  reciprocating  as  well  as  total  weight.  A  further 
advantage  is  in  eliminating  the  bolted  connection  between  the  cross- 
head  and  arm. 

23  In  eliminating  the  crosshead  arm  the  duty  of  the  crosshead 
pin  is  increased.  A  broken  crosshead  pin  is  more  serious  than  a 
broken  crosshead  arm.  When  a  pin  breaks  there  is  possibility  of 
something  else  being  broken  and  a  very  great  probability  of  a  cyl- 
inder head  being  knocked  out  and  carrying  a  part  of  the  cylinder 
wall  with  it. 

24  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the  material  in  the 
crosshead  pin  shall  be  of  a  good  quality.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  twenty-five  large  locomotives  for  which  the  crosshead  pins 
were  furnished  from  two  different  sources.  The  pins  from  one  source 
on  ten  of  these  locomotives  gave  no  trouble.  The  pins  on  the  other 
fifteen  locomotives  were  from  another  source  and  later  development 
proved  that  they  were  made  of  a  very  poor  quality  of  steel.  The 
pins  of  the  first  ten  were  made  with  a  good  fillet  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  union  link  shank  and  the  pins  of  the  second  fifteen  without  fillets. 
Among  the  fifteen,  several  failures  occurred  which  damaged  cyl- 
inders, and  to  prevent  further  failures  all  of  these  pins  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  new  pins  of  better  steel.  Analysis  of  the  steel  that 
failed  showed  it  to  contain  0.1 1  per  cent  carbon,  and  imder  test  its 
tensile  strength  proved  to  be  less  than  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Pins 
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for  this  service  should  be  made  from  steel  containing  about  0.50 
per  cent  carbon  and  having  a  tensile  strength  of  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

25  By  reference  to  Fig.  1  it  will  be  observed  that  the  diameter 
of  the  union  link  shank  of  the  crosshead  pin  is  3|  in.  This  is  beUeved 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  usual  in  locomotive  design.  Even 
though  the  stresses  in  the  crosshead  pin  are  low,  this  large  size  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  uncertainty  in  quaUty 
of  material.  As  a  further  precaution  there  is  a  |-in.  fillet  at  the 
end  of  the  shank. 

PISTON    RODS 

26  The  most  frequent  locations  of  breaks  in  piston  rods  of 
at  least  one  railroad  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  greater  number  of 
breaks  have  been  through  the  keyway.  Next  in  order  is  the  location 
in  the  crosshead  fit  adjacent  to  the  collar.    Breaks  in  the  body  are 


Fig.  4     Location  of  Preaks  ix  Pistox  Rods,  Numbered  in  Order  of  their 

Most  Frequext  OccrRREXCE 

usually  adjacent  to  the  collar  at  the  crosshead  fit  and  occasionally 
at  the  collar  adjacent  to  the  piston-head  fit. 

27  The  mechanical  fit  between  the  rod  and  the  crosshead  is 
often  responsible  for  the  breakage  of  the  former.  If  there  is  not  a 
good  bearing  throughout  the  length  of  the  fit  or  at  both  ends  of  it, 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  slight  movement  of  the  rod  in  the  cross- 
head.  This  starts  a  crack  in  the  rod  on  the  same  principle  as  break- 
ing a  piece  of  wire  by  continuing  to  bend  it  at  one  point,  and  the 
crack  gradually  progresses  into  a  fracture.  To  facilitate  making  a 
good  bearing  at  both  ends  of  a  piston-rod  fit  in  a  crosshead,  the 
diameter  is  reduced  yV  i^-  ^^^  ^  length  a  little  greater  than  the  key- 
way  and  about  midway  between  ends  of  the  fit.  See  Fig.  5.  To 
prevent  cracks  starting  in  sharp  corners  at  edges  of  the  keyway, 
these  edges  are  chamfered  as  shown,  the  chamfer  being  made  at 
both  ends  of  the  keyway  and  entirely  around. 

28  Rods  with  comparatively  low  stresses  sometimes  fail  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  a  cause  unless  quality 
of  material  is  responsible.    This  is  true  of  rods  of  ordinary  carbon 
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Bteel  as  well  ae  of  those  of  specially  refined  steel  and  of  alloy  steels. 
It  is  more  frequently  than  otherwise  that  a  rod  cratdcs  halfway  or 
more  across  before  failure  occurs.  If  half  the  area  or  less  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  streEses  before  a  prc^p-essive  fracture  finally  occurs,  it 
would  seem  that  the  excess  area  employed  is  the  result  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  quality  of  the  metal.  In  this  is  another  oppor- 
timity  for  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  manufacturers  of  material. 


Crosafnad  ftfrtdicvi  for  a  lingHr 
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CTLINDBRS 

29  Failures  of  parts  such  as  those  described  in  preceding  para- 
graphs, quality  of  material,  uncertainty  of  cyhnder  cocks  being 
operated,  extreme  variation  in  temperature  due  to  use  of  supers 
heated  steam,  foundry  practices,  etc.,  all  affect  the  dei^gn  of  cyl- 
inders. Consideration  of  these  and  other  features  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  that  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  Mikado  locomotive.  Except  for  modifications  in  di- 
mensions, this  represents  cylinders  used  also  on  Sante  Fe,  Mountain, 
Pacific  and  other  locomotive  types,  The  principal  featiures  in  this 
cyhnder  are: 
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Simplicity  in  construction 

Uniform  thickness  of  metal 

Absence  of  heavy  metal  sections  at  jimctions  of  walls 

Walls  and  parts  of  ample  thickness  for  strength,  well  ribbedi 

well  braced  and  arranged  with  easy  curves  and  generous 

fiUets 
Uniform  sectional  area  throughout  length  of  steam  and  ex- 
haust passages 
Short  steam  ports 
Small  steam  clearance 
Sections  of  metal,  fillets  and  other  features  arranged  to 

eliminate  internal  stresses  set  up  in  metal  when  cooling 
Double  row  of  splice  bolts  holding  halves  of  cylinder  saddle 

together 
Double  row  of  bolts  at  smoke  arch 
Triple  row  of  horizontal  bolts  securing  cylinder  casting  to 

frame 
Depth  of  saddle  casting  directly  above  frame  forming  a  box 

section  and  providing  strength  where  shallow  castings 

used  with  double-frame  rail  failed  in  the  past 
Location  of  valve  close  to  cylinder,  permitting  short  ports, 

straight  valve  gear  without  offsets,  and  appUcation  of 

nearly  straight  steam  pipe 
Large  openings  to  cyhnder  cocks. 

The  steam  and  exhaust  channels  are  free  from  obstructions  and 
restrictions  which  will  interfere  with  free  flow  of  steam.  The  ex- 
haust channels  are  gradually  reduced  in  area  from  valve  bushing  to 
base  of  exhaust  pipe  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  any  point  in  the  channel  is  not  larger  than  any  area  through  which 
exhaust  steam  has  previously  passed. 

30  A  weakness  in  castings  of  some  large  cylinders  has  been 
in  the  wall  around  the  Uvensteam  port.  As  shown  in  Fig.  6,  this  wall 
is  made  2  in.  thick  and  the  distance  across  the  port  below  the  valve 
bushing  is  24  in.  To  reduce  stresses  in  this  wall  it  has  been  made 
thicker  than  most  other  walls  of  the  casting,  and,  compared  with 
former  practice,  width  across  port  has  been  reduced  about  4  in. 
The  bridges  in  the  Uve-steam  port  are  2  in.  thick.  They  were  formerly 
but  1  in.  in  thickness  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  them  cracked 
clear  through.    The  change  was  made  to  increase  the  crossHsection 
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of  the  bridges  in  relation  to  the 
adjacent  walls  and  thereby  reduce 
tendency  to  shrinkage  cracks. 

31  To  obtain  a  good  cylinder 
casting  from  any  design,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  proper  cooperation  of  the 
pattern  shop  and  the  foundry.  Pat- 
terns must  be  well  built  and  carefully 
checked.  The  checker  should  exercise 
especial  care  to  see  that  pattern- 
makers apply  all  the  fillets  called  for. 
The  foundry  should  so  arrange  the 
molds  as  to  obtain  uniform  sections 
of  metal.  To  insure  this,  careful 
measurements  should  be  taken  when 
cores  are  being  set  and  a  drop  light 
should  be  let  down  into  the  mold  when 
taking  measurements. 

FR^VME    BIl.\CES 

32  Locomotive  frames  are  sub- 
jected to  repeated  lateral  and  twisting 
stress(\s,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
stresses,  which  will  gradually  break  a 
single  frame,  but  which  can  be  with- 
stood indefinitely  by  the  api)lication  of 
substantial  braces.  An  example  of  a 
pair  of  strong  frames  substantially 
braced  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  arrange- 
ment illustrated  being  for  a  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotive.  Bracing  for  a 
Mikado  type  locomotive  is  practically 
the  same  except  that  there  is  one  less 
brace.  Bracing  in  the  manner  shown 
has  been  used  for  a  number  of  vears 
very  successfullv,  and  with  verv  little 
modification  is  aj)plicable  to  any 
locomotive  class  with  outside  valve 
gear. 
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33  It  must  not  be  thought  that  breakages  of  old  frames  origi- 
nally unbraced  can  be  stopped  by  the  apphcation  of  braces.  Frames 
must  be  made  laige  enough  around  bolt  poles  so  that  frames  will 
not  be  weakened  when  bolt  holes  are  drilled.  Also,  the  braces  must 
be  applied  before  the  frames  have  become  crystalhzed  and  before 
progressive  cracks  have  started. 

34  Braces  must  be  bolted  to  frames  securely.  Where  braces 
or  castings  of  other  parts  are  bolted  to  a  frame,  the  bolts  should  be 
applied  with  the  head  end  bearing  in  these  parts  and  not  the  thread 
end.  This  will  provide  for  bearing  on  the  bolt  through  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  parts  bolted  to  the  frame. 
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Fto.  8    Flexible  Brace  akh  Reinforcing  Plate  on  Boiler 

35  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vertical  strut  between  the  top 
and  bottom  frame  rails  is  cast  as  a  part  of  the  frame.  Breakages  in 
vertical  struts  and  an  investigation  into  the  movement  of  frames  have 
demonstrated  that  strength  in  these  struts  is  necessary.  The  form 
of  strut  shown  requires  a  double  equalizer,  but  the  advantage  resulting 
to  the  frame  justifies  the  modification  in  the  equalizer. 


BOILER  CRACKS 


36  In  using  the  boiler  to  supplement  the  frames  in  forming  a 
backbone  or  foundation  from  which  to  brace  machinery  parts,  the 
boiler  shell  is  subjected  to  additional  stresses  which  result  in  cracks 
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in  the  sheets.  These  cracks  usually  start  in  stud  holes,  sometimes 
extending  from  one  stud  hole  to  another  and  sometimes  developing 
where  there  are  no  holes. 

37  The  most  frequent  causes  of  these  cracks  are  guide-yoke 
braces,  valve-motion  braces  and  the  ordinary  belly  braces  to  frames. 
Guide-yoke  and  valve-motion  braces  are  often  very  stiff  and  are 
bolted  securely  to  the  frames  and  studded  to  the  boiler.  When  the 
boiler  expands,  the  braces  and  connections  are  held  rigidly  by  the 
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Fig.  9     BoiiiER  Hua(  k  with   Klexiiu.e  C'oxnectiox  at  Kach   Kxd 


frames  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  boiler  to  tear  itself  loose  from 
these  fastenings.  This  sets  up  strains  in  the  metal  wliich  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  vibration  and  pounding  to  which  l)races  are  subjected. 

38  In  an  effort  to  overcome  tliese  cracks,  outside  welt  plates 
have  been  riveted  to  the  boiler  to  reinforce  it  where  the  ])racc  pads 
are  studded  on.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  flexible,  or  par- 
tially flexible,  braces,  some  of  which  have  so  far  b(M*n  successful. 
An  arrangement  of  reinforcing  sheet  on  boiler  and  partially  nexii)le 
brace  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

39  On  Pacific  type  locomotives,  for  exairipl(N  with  ri^id 
braces,  cracks  have  developed  in  boilers  in  the  ratluu*  short  period  of 
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three  years.  On  a  number  of  Sante  Fe  type  locomotives,  braces 
similar  to  Fig.  8  have  broken  at  the  lower  end  where  offset  to  form 
a  bearing  on  the  valve-motion  bearer.  These  are  11  ft.  7  in.  back 
of  the  cylinders,  and  within  this  length  there  is  room  for  much  ex- 
pansion in  the  boiler.    Even  though  there  is  some  expense  in  renew- 
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Fia.  10    Cast-Steel  Brace  with  Thin  Plate  to  Provide  Flexibiutt 


ing  these  braces,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  strip  the  boiler  and  apply 
a  patch. 

40  On  engines  on  which  this  breakage  has  occurred,  some  of 
the  braces  are  being  replaced  by  braces  with  a  pin  connection  at  the 
lower  as  well  as  upper  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Where  the  use  of 
pins  is  not  favored,  however,  a  thin  plate  in  connection  with  a  cast- 
steel  brace  should  provide  sufficient  flexibiUty  for  expansion  of  the 
boiler  and  proper  stiffness  for  bracing  machinery  parts.  A  brace 
on  this  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
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41  Boiler  back  flue  sheets  of  Jarge  loctjniotives  ave  renewed 
and  patclied  more  frequently  on  account  of  cracks  in  the  knuckle 
near  the  top  flange  than  from  any  other  cause.  On  at  least  one  road 
the  average  life  of  Hue-sheet  knuckles  is  3  j'cars  and  3  months,  the 
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maximum  and  miniinuni  varying  wilhin  rather  a  large  range.  The 
opinioQ  is  frequently  advanced  that  the  cracking  is  due  fo  tlic  ]>riix- 
imity  of  the  flue  holes  to  tlie  toj)  llaiige.  The  fact  is  that  conditions 
which  cause  cracks  exist  whether  lioles  arc  present  or  not.  It  is 
also  true  that  vertical  cruck^i  which  start  in  the  Ihie-slieet  knuckle 
tend  to  progress  toward  a  hnle  and  that  njinor  cracks  start  in  hole 
and  progress  upward.  The  coiiditidn  of  a  thie-i^hcel  knuckle  after  2 
years  and  4  niontlis'  service  is  .shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  top  of  the 
flue  sheet  was  cut  out  and  a  patch  aiiplied  l>ecause  of  cracks  at, 
the  extreme  upper  part  of  knuckle  and  some  dist.nice  froui  liie  Hue 
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holes.  By  examining  the  illuatration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slight 
cracks  at  the  edge  of  the  flue  hole  are  undeveloped  and  are  not  deep. 
42  A  Tninimnm  limit  of  dwtance  of  top  flue  holes  from  top  of 
flue  sheet  that  is  considered  practical  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  To  omit 
flues  near  the  top  of  the  flue  sheet  sacrifices  heating  surface.  To 
raise  the  top  of  the  flue  sheet  above  the  usual  location  of  flues  in- 
creases the  weight  in  the  firebox,  adds  to  the  amount  of  water  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  crown  sheet,  and  by  requiring  increase  in  diameter 
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Fio.  12    Minimum  Dibtancb  Between  Top  Row  of  Flubs  and  Flanoi  or 
Back  Flue  Sheet 


of  boiler  to  maintain  steam  space  above  the  crown  sheet,  i 
the  weight  of  the  boiler  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive as  a  whole. 

43  Considering  the  stresses  and  the  peculiar  punishment  to 
which  flue-aheet  knuckes  are  subjected,  it  is  important  to  specify 
this  material  carefully  and  to  adhere  to  the  limitationa  of  the  speci- 
fications. Among  details  of  this  specification,  the  following  Unuts 
have  been  demonstrated  by  experience  as  practical: 

Tensile  strength 52,000  to  62,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation Not  less  than  25  per  cent 

Carbon 0.12  to  0.25  per  cent 

Sulphur Not  over  0.(B5  per  cent 
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THE    ASHPAN 


44  The  ashpan  is  usally  among  the  last  details  of  a  locomotive 
to  be  designed.  Its  importance  and  usefulness,  however,  justify  its 
being  among  the  first.  Various  details  at  the  rear  of  a  locomotive 
should  be  arranged  to  permit  a  large  aslipan  with  smooth  slope 
sheets  at  an  angle  that  will  permit  cinders  to  fall  to  the  hopper  with- 
out obstruction.  Before  deciding  on  the  depth  of  the  firebox  throat, 
arrangement  of  mud  ring,  construction  of  rear  section  of  frame,  etc., 


the  ashpan  should  be  given  coiisidiTation,  ami  the  dosifin  of  a  satis- 
factory pan  should  be  decided  on  bufore  the  designs  of  surrounding 
parts  have  progressed  too  far.  It  happens  too  frequently  that 
locomotives  are  designed  to  care  for  othrr  fcvitnres  and  an  inadequate, 
unsatisfactory  ashpan  is  crowdi'd  into  a  limited  spate. 

45  Equally  as  impnrlunt  is  area  between  Ihc  a:-li]>:iiL  and  mud 
ring  or  through  parts  of  the  p;iii,  to  admit  air  to  sujii"""'  fnmbusliun. 
This  area  should  be  at  least  e(|ual  to  ihe  aroa  thruui^h  tlu^  boiliT 
flues,  and_preferably  a  little  greater, 
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THE  GRATE  RIGGING 

46  The  place  for  grate  rods,  which  operate  the  grates,  is  near 
the  center  of  the  grates  and  above  the  deep  portion  of  the  ashpan. 
On  locomotives  without  stokers  this  arrangement  is  not  difficult 
to  provide  for.  With  some  stokers,  however,  grate  rods  in  this  posi- 
tion are  interfered  with,  and  this  has  resulted  in  some  grate  rods 
being  located  along  the  sides  of  pans,  in  certain  cases  very  close  to 
the  flat  portion  or  shelf  of  the  pan  imder  the  mud  ring.  In  this 
position  the  rods  collect  cinders  close  to  the  air  openings  and  ob- 
struct the  admission  of  air  for  combustion.  With  steam  grate-ehaker 
equipment  and  stoker  the  grate  rods  can  be  located  near  the  center 
of  grates  by  appl3dng  a  set  of  intermediate  rockers  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

WATER  COLUMNS 

47  In  some  preliminary  tests  to  determine  the  best  propor- 
tions of  a  water  column  and  connections,  use  was  made  of  a  column 
2i  in.  in  inside  diameter  provided  with  a  top  pipe  1)  in.  in  outside 
diameter  (l^in.  inside  diameter).  Experience  with  the  parts  of 
these  sizes  demonstrated  that  greater  volume  is  required  in  the 
coliunn  and  greater  area  through  the  top  pipe.  Accordingly  a  column 
was  made  3)  in.  in  inside  diameter,  using  a  top  pipe  2^  in.  in  outside 
diameter  (2  in.  inside  diameter),  with  which  arrangement  it  was 
f oimd  under  ordinary  circumstances  that  register  of  water  and  gage 
cocks  agreed. 

48  Tests  were  also  made  to  determine  the  best  size  of  con- 
nection to  use  between  the  bottom  end  of  the  column  and  the  boiler. 
These  demonstrated  that  a  very  large  opening  was  imdesirable,  that 
too  small  an  opening  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  movement  of  water 
in  glass  sluggish,  and  that  a  connection  having  a  f-in.  opening  was 
the  most  suitable. 

49  A  very  thorough  investigation  into  conditions  affecting  the 
performance  of  water  columns  indicates  that  the  most  satisfactory 
service  is  obtained  with  a  column  and  connections  conforming  with 
the  following  specifications: 

Inside  diameter  of  water  column 3)  in. 

Inside  diameter  of  top  steam  pipe 2  in. 

Inside  diameter  of  connection  of  column  to  top  steam  pipe ....  Not  less  than  2  in. 

Inside  diameter  of  bottom  connection  to  boiler {in. 

Top  steam  pipe  as  short  as  possible  consistent  with  required  location  for- 
ward of  boiler  back  head  flimge. 
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Minimum  number  of  beoda  in  top  steam  pipe  to  column.    This  pipe  to  be 

la^ed. 

No  valvea  between  water  column  and  boiler  either  in  top  steam  ]>ipe  or  in 

bottom  connection. 
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Water-column  bottom  comiection  should  extend  into  boiler  far  enough  to 
clear  nearby  T-irons  or  other  obstructions,  approximately  4)  in.  from 
inside  of  sheet. 

A  water  column  of  these  principal  dimensions  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 


CAB  EQUIPBfENT 

50  The  satisfactory  design  of  a  locomotive  is  sometimes  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  construction  appeals  to  the  convenience 
and  tastes  of  the  individual  who  is  judging.  Principal  among  the 
features  that  effect  the  judgment  of  enginemen  is  convenience  of 
cab  equipment. 

51  The  back  wall  of  the  cab  should  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  boiler  back  head  to  give  room  for  a  satisfactory  seat,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  required  equipment,  and  for  a  man  to  pull  the  throttle 
open  without  striking  his  arm  against  it.  A  distance  of  46  in.  from 
the  face  of  back  head  at  the  center  of  fire  door  to  the  back  wall  of 
cab  will  meet  these  requirements. 

52  Engineers'  and  firemen's  seats  should  be  located  where  the 
men  can  see  ahead  and  their  vision  should  not  be  obstructed  by  air 
pirnips  located  too  high,  classification  lamps  misplaced,  running 
boards  too  high  at  the  front,  or  other'bbstructions  that  might  inter- 
fere with  their  seeing  semaphores,  switch  stands,  etc. 

53  Blow-off  cock  handles  should  be  so  located  that  they  can 
be  operated  by  a  man  in  a  position  where  he  can  see  the  water  glass, 
and  preferably  without  leaving  his  seat.  The  water  glass,  steam 
gage,  air  gages,  etc.,  should  be  so  located  that  they  can  be  seen  by 
the  engineer  when  in  usual  position  on  his  seat. 

54  The  throttle  lever,  power  reverse  lever,  cylinder-cock  lever, 
Sander  valves,  brake  valves,  etc.,  should  be  located  where  the  engi- 
neer can  reach  them  handily  when  sitting  in  usual  position  on  his 
seat  or  sitting  with  his  head  out  of  the  window.  It  appears  like  a 
small  detail,  but  it  is  a  worth-while  one  to  locate  the  straight  air 
valve  where  it  can  be  reached  easily  by  an  engineer  when  in  such  a 
position  that  he  can  see  a  man  at  the  back  of  the  tank  giving  signals 
for  coupling  to  a  train. 

55  The  lubricator  must  be  at  such  a  height  that  a  man  can  see 
the  feeds,  and  it  must  be  high  enough  to  avoid  pockets  in  the  oil 
pipes.    It  must  be  far  enough  below  the  cab  roof  to  be  filled  easily. 

56  The  cab  equipment  requires  careful  study  and  it  is  difficult 
to  locate  the  various  appliances  by  drawing,  but  it  has  been  done. 
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have  been  found  very  satisfactory.  They  are  made  of  8t«el,  a 
spring  cushion  forms  the  seat,  and  the  back  is  upholstered.  The 
back  being  secured  to  the  seat  and  independent  of  the  back  of  the 
cab,  prevents  any  vibrations  resulting  from  shaking  of  the  cab  wall 

TBNDEB  CAPACITY 

58    Tender  capacity  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  time  a  locomotive  is  detained  from  the  productive  work 


Fio.  16    Adjustable  Seat  fob  Locomotive  Cab 

of  hauling  trains  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water  and  fuel.  This 
implies  laige  fuel  and  water  capacities,  but  in  arranging  for  suitable 
tender  capacity  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  weight, 
as  any  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tender  produces  an  equal  de- 
crease in  the  weight  of  train  that  can  be  hauled  behind  the  tender. 
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59  Tender  fuel  space  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the 
locomotive  to  handle  a  full  train  with  as  few  stops  for  fuel  as  may 
be  feasible. 

60  On  territories  equipped  for  water  to  be  taken  on  the  run 
or  when  stops  for  purposes  other  than  taking  fuel  or  water  are  made 
regularly  at  stations  where  water  may  be  taken,  the  water  capacity 
should  be  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  locomotive  when  handling  a 
full  train,  between  water  stations,  with  a  moderate  surplus  for 
unusual  delays. 

61  On  territories  handling  a  large  percentage  of  through  trains 
with  few  stops,  tenders  of  large  capacity  are  desirable  as  they  permit 
keeping  locomotives  more  continuously  at  w^ork.  Where  water  is 
scarce  and  the  supply  has  to  be  hauled  to  water  tanks,  tenders  of 
large  capacity  are  desirable  as  they  reduce  the  number  of  water 
stations  that  must  be  maintained  as  well  as  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives, cars  and  men  employed  in  hauling  and  handling  water  at 
these  stations. 

62  On  a  certain  district  130  miles  in  length,  the  substitution 
of  new  locomotives  having  15,000-gal.  tenders  for  less  modern  loco- 
motives having  9000-gal.  tenders  made  it  possible  to  discontinue, 
except  for  emergency  use,  two  water  stations  to  which  water  had 
to  be  hauled.  This  resulted  in  dispensing  with  two  pumpers  and  in 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  tank  cars  required  for 
distributing  water  over  the  territory. 

63  In  addition  to  reducing  time  consumed  by  trains  on  the 
road,  together  with  overtime  pay  to  train  and  engine  crews,  large- 
capacity  tenders  effect  a  substantial  saving  by  reducing  the  fuel 
consumed  in  starting  and  accelerating  trains  as  well  as  the  damage 
to  locomotive  machinery,  draft  rigging,  tires  and  rail  which  fre- 
quently results  from  stopping  and  starting  long  freight  trains.  Train 
dispatching  is  simplified  and  the  movements  of  superior  and  op- 
posing trains  are  expedited,  as  a  train  which  keeps  moving  interferes 
less  with  the  movements  of  other  trains  than  one  which  must  stop 
frequently,  thereby  introducing  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  it  will 
be  detained. 

CONCLUSION 

64  The  foregoing  connnents  deal  with  some  of  the  numerous 
details  which  the  locomotive  designer  has  to  consider  in  attempting 
to  produce  a  locomotive  to  meet  practical  conditions.     It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  they  will  lead  to  a  liberal  discussion  in  order  that  the 
light  of  wider  experience  may  be  thrown  on  the  subjects  mentioned 
and  in  order  that  experience  with  other  details  may  be  presented 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned  with  locomotive  design  and 
construction. 
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Forrest  E.  Cardullo.  The  locomotive,  like  many  other 
mechanical  devices,  has  not  changed  in  fundamental  construction, 
for  practically  one  himdred  years.  There  was  a  time  when  no  com- 
petent engineer  would  question  the  fact  that  the  locomotive  was  the 
best  possible  device  for  the  service  intended.  With  development 
in  other  lines  of  engineering  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
or  not  the  design  of  locomotives  should  be  radically  changed.  Many 
of  the  argiunents  against  these  changes  which  were  valid  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  have  no  standing  today. 

The  locomotive  boiler  was  the  best  available  for  the  service 
when  the  torpedo  boat  first  came  into  use  but  with  advance  in 
marine  engineering  better  boilers  have  been  developed. 

Radical  changes  in  design  should  be  tested  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  advantages  in  the  re-arrangement  and  re-design 
of  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  a  locomotive. 

C.  C.  Trump.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  time  has  come 
for  radical  changes  in  locomotive  design.  What  objections  are  there 
to  changing  the  present  type  of  boiler  to  the  water-tube  type,  pro- 
vided such  advantages  as  higher  pressure,  superheat  and  com- 
pactness can  be  obtained?  What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
three  or  four  cylinders  in  order  to  obtain  better  balance  and  greater 
tractive  effort?  Are  the  objections  to  these  things  sufl5cient  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages  gained? 

H.  Wade  Hibbard.  The  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
use  of  steel  castings  in  locomotives.  Objection  has  been  made  to 
the  weight  of  steam-cylinder  and  saddle  castings  when  made  of 
steel,  but  as  the  designs  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  using  cast 
iron,  apparently  no  advantage  of  the  different  properties  of  cast 
steel  has  been  attained.    In  the  same  way  cast-steel  locomotive 

^  Many  of  these  discussions  apply  also  to  paper  No.  1797. 
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frames  have  been  designed  exactly  as  the  wrought-iron  frames 
which  they  supplanted.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  a  cast-steel 
frame  of  relatively  greater  strength  and  rigidity  by  using  a  box 
section  instead  of  the  present  framing  with  all  its  cross  bracing. 

H.  RuBENKOENiG  mentioned  the  important  part  played  by  the 
engineering  departments  of  the  technical  schools  having  courses  in 
railroad  mechanical  engineering,  such  as  that  at  Purdue  University 
where  much  research  in  this  direction  has  been  conducted.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  no  theory  and  all  practice  would  never  pro- 
duce results,  nor  would  all  theory  and  no  practice.  A  combination 
of  theory  and  practice  resulting  from  cooperation  between  technical 
schools,  the  railways  and  manufacturers  of  the  railway  equip- 
ment would  result  in  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

0.  C.  Cromwell  said  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  design  of  steel  castings  in  order  to  obtain  better  results  through 
their  use.  The  metal  should  be  better  distributed  and  the  edges 
beaded  at  points  where  the  strain  is  concentrated.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  more  attention  should  be  given  the  proper  heat  treat- 
ment of  the  casting  in  order  to  improve  its  physical  properties,  in- 
creasing the  tensile  strength  and  ela^^tic  limit,  and  to  elminate 
the  internal  stresses,  thereby  getting  the  maximum  service  out  of 
the  money  expended. 

He  said  that  the  frame  of  the  box  section,  such  as  would  com- 
bine the  two  frames  in  one  casting,  was  desirable,  but  offered  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  design  which  are  interfering  with  the  machinery 
located  between  the  frames. 

Broken  frames  can  be  very  largely  reduced,  he  said,  if  the 
mechanics  will  pay  proper  attention  to  keeping  the  binders  tight 
and  in  place.  He  thought  the  author  was  correct  in  his  introduction 
of  cross  braces  but  he  would  apply  the  braces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bolt  them  more  securely  to  the  frame,  and  design  them  so  as  to 
have  a  longer  fit  or  bearing  lengthwise  of  the  frame. 

R.  W.  Brown.  Mr.  Ilaig's  remarks  about  restrictions  and 
limitations  imposed  on  locomotive  construction  are  very  true.  The 
large  locomotive  has  been  greatly  rotricted  in  the  cab  and  in 
the  dome  and  the  length  and  capacity  of  tanks  of  many  of  them 
are  rather  small,  due  to  the  cnginehousc  Icngtli,  turn-table  and 
clearance  restrictions. 

In  Par.  20  the  cracks  on  di-iviiiir-wlicrl  ^pt)kt•s  hctwH^en  tlie  hub 
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and  the  counterbalance  are  referred  to.  While  some  such  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  locomotives,  more  difficulty 
has  been  found  with  cracks  in  the  spokes  between  the  crankpin  hub 
and  the  rim.  The  section  through  these  spokes  has  been  increased 
but  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  manuf actiu'er  to  cooperate  in  ob- 
taining good  castings.  While  upon  the  subject  of  driving  wheels, 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  porous  driving-wheel  hubs  on  the 
inside  of  the  wheel,  it  being  necessary  many  times  to  face  the  hub 
and  apply  a  boiler-plate  liner  in  order  to  provide  a  clear  surface  for 
the  bearing  between  the  hub  and  the  driving  box.  This  defect  is 
strictly  up  to  the  steel  foimdries. 

While  the  construction  of  the  uniop  link  connected  to  the  cross- 
head  pin  appears  to  have  many  advantages,  there  is  the  question 
whether  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  long  combination  lever.  Where 
the  union  link  is  connected  to  the  crosshead  pin,  the  combination 
lever  must  necessarily  be  short  and  the  distance  between  the  pins 
at  the  top  of  the  lever  is  so  short  that  lost  motion  seems  to  accumu- 
late more  rapidly  than  it  does  with  a  long  lever.  Besides,  the 
connection  to  the  crosshead  pin  complicates  the  construction  of  the 
pin  and  the  facilities  for  lubricating  it,  especially  where  grease 
lubrication  is  used. 

A  record  of  broken  piston  rods  on  the  N.Y.C.  indicates  that 
while  many  breakages  occiu*  at  location  No.  1,  there  are  also  a 
great  many  which  occiu*  just  outside  the  crosshead  fit  or  in  the 
fillet  between  the  body  of  the  rod  and  the  crosshead  fit.  Very 
seldom  does  a  piston  rod  break  at  point  No.  4.  The  sketch  shows 
a  shoulder  on  the  rod  at  the  end  of  the  crosshead  fit.  This  design 
is  not  used  on  N.Y.C.  locomotives.  At  one  time  piston  rods  were 
made  with  a  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  in  the  cross- 
head  fit,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  taper 
fit  and  one  that  would  draw  up  tight  and  at  the  same  time  register 
against  the  shoulder,  the  shoulders  were  omitted  entirely. 

Another  contributing  cause  to  piston-rod  breakages  is  a  small 
fillet  where  the  body  of  the  rod  joins  the  crosshead,  and  to  help 
overcome  failures  at  this  point,  a  2-in.  radius  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Haig's  suggestion  that  all  sharp  comers  around  the  key- 
hole be  roimded  or  chamferred  is  good  and  will  imdoubtedly  pre- 
vent cracks  starting,  and  further,  when  the  piston  rods  are  turned 
or  ground,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sharp  comers  or  shoul- 
ders being  left  on  the  body  of  the  rod  at  the  crosshead  end. 

The  design  of  frame  braces,  especially  the  bolting  surfaces, 
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is  important.  Cored  pockets  in  the  braces  where  they  bear  against 
frames  or  other  parts  should  be  avoided  so  that  where  the  brace 
is  bolted  to  another  part,  a  full  bearing  'area  will  be  provided. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  bolt  fit  through  a  large  section 
is  two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  length  of  the  fit  in  frame 
braces,  and  the  bolts  will  remain  tight  in  the  large  section  and 
become  loose  in  the  brace.  The  length  of  bolt  fit  through  the 
frame  brace  one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  is 
a  good  rule  to  follow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comments  about  boiler  braces, 
and  different  methods  suggested  to  avoid  cracks  in  the  shell.  Simi- 
lar diflBculties  have  been  experienced  on  N.Y.C.  locomotives 
and  loose  connection  consisting  of  the  application  of  a  wearing 
plate  around  the  belly  of  the  boiler,  upon  which  the  boiler  brace 
angles  rest  without  any  rivets  or  other  fastening  has  been  resorted 
to. 

All  that  Mr.  Haig  has  said  about  cab  equipment,  beginning 
with  Par.  50,  is  true,  but  here  is  a  big  field  for  the  designer. 
Usually,  the  application  of  many  of  the  cab  fittings  is  not  covered 
by  drawing  so  that  most  of  them  must  be  applied  when  the  loco- 
motive is  nearly  completed  and  it  is  too  late  to  work  out  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement .  There  is  altogether  too  much  con- 
gestion inside  the  cab  and  some  plan  ought  to  be  developed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pipes  in  the  cab,  perhaps  by  combining  some 
of  the  parts;  for  instance,  air-brake  parts  in  manifolds  to  fit  the 
space  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
rather  tedious  and  difficult  work  for  the  draftsman,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done  instead  of  waiting  until  the  lococmotive  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  fact  that  two  water  glasses  and  the  gage-cock  column 
are  now  required  adds  to  the  congestion  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  parts  so  that  they  will  be  handy  and  convenient 
to  the  enginemen  and  occupy  the  mimiinum  amount  of  space. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  presented  a  very  interesting  paper  ^  and  one 
which  is  diflBcult  to  criticise.  His  comments  in  Par.  13  concern- 
ing the  engine  proper,  in  which  it  is  su^i^i^sted  that  a  desis^n  of 
cylinder  might  be  considered  to  reduce  the  wciu;ht,  permitting 
additional  weight  of  other  parts  and  thereby  in(Tensinu^  the  capac- 
ity of  the  locomotive,  is  wortliy  of  note.  Th(^  writer  thinks  that 
this  might  be  desirable,  hut  on  prosmt  types  of  Pacific  and  Mikado 
locomotives,  it  is  more  important  to  rethice  the  weight  at  the 
^  See  paper  No.  1797. 
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rear  end  of  the  locomotive,  and  this  will  have  to  be  done  before 
a  reduction  in  the  weight  at  the  front  end  can  be  considered. 

John  E.  Muhlfeld.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  for  1918,  covering  172  carriers  operating  230,717 
miles  of  railway  and  63,108  steam  locomotives,  shows  total  gross 
operating  revenues  of  $4,850,991,008,  of  which  $1,350,623,956  or 
about  28  per  cent,  was  expended  on  accoimt  of  steam  locomotives 
as  follows: 

Locomotive  fuel $496,421,664 

Locomotive  repairs 433,377,499 

Locomotive  enginemen 262,982,394 

Enginehouse  expenses 117,513,124 

Locomotive  water 24,842,550 

Locomotive  other  supplies 9,323,584 

Locomotive  lubricants 6,163,140 

Total $1,350,623,955 

all  of  which  shows  the  great  responsibility,  directly  and  indirectly, 
of  the  railway  officers  and  employees  connected  with  locomotive 
design,  equipment,  upkeep  and  operation. 

The  author  places  particular  emphasis  on  providing,  first, 
"  bridges,  rail  and  road  bed  capable  of  carrying  a  static  wheel  load 
of  at  least  65,000  lb.  per  pair  and  of  permitting  the  additional 
stresses  resulting  from  a  freight  speed  of  at  least  forty-five  miles 
per  hour,"  and  second,  "  features  which  have  not  been  so  generally 
discussed  and  exploited  which  keep  a  locomotive  in  service  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  time,  reduce  engine  failures  to  a  minimum,  reduce 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  increase  revenue  earning 
power." 

With  respect  to  the  first  item,  a  static  rail  pressure  of  65,000 
lb.  per  driving  axle,  will,  due  to  the  balancing  of  reciprocating 
parts,  be  increased,  at  a  speed  of  45  miles  per  hour,  about  10,000 
lb.  when  the  reciprocating  parts  are  made  of  ordinary  open- 
hearth  steel,  and  about  5,000  lb.  when  such  parts  are  made  of 
light  high-grade  alloy  steel.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  every  effort  be  made  to  reduce  the  weights  of  pistons, 
piston  rods,  crossheads  and  main  rods,  and  that  exceedingly  large 
freight  locomotives  should  be  designed  so  that  the  piston  thrusts  and 
stresses  and  the  reciprocating  weights  will  be  distributed,  as  in 
the  Mallet,  rather  than  centralized,  as  in  the  Santa  Fe  types,  in 
order  that  excessive  total  rail  pressure  shall  not  be  produced  by  any 
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one  pair  of  driving  wheels,  and  further  for  the  reason  that  any 
reduction  in  excess  balance  will  permit  of  the  utilization  of  a 
greater  static  weight  upon  driving  wheels  without  detrimental 
effect  on  rails  and  other  track  appliances,  or  on  bridges. 

In  regard  to  the  second  item,  the  writer  will  not  discuss  the 
various  details  on  which  the  author  comments,  but  will  confine 
his  review  to  the  substance  of  the  paper  which,  in  his  opinon,  is 
most  opportune  and  timely. 

During  1920  the  Class  I  Railways  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  having  gross  operating  revenues  of  over  $1,000,000.00  per 
annum,  represented  231,456  operated  miles  of  road  and  over  this 
mileage  was  moved  914,224,232,000  freight  gross  ton-miles  by 
approximately  39,000  freight  locomotives  which  made  720,407,000 
miles.  These  freight  locomotives  each  averaged  about  18,500  miles 
during  the  year  or  but  little  more  than  50  miles  per  day,  whereas 
they  should  be  capable  of  averaging  at  least  double  that  amount, 
or  100  miles  per  day.  In  fact  the  total  passenger,  freight,  mixed, 
special,  switching  and  work-service  locomotives  averaged  only 
about  27,500  miles  each  during  the  year,  or  about  75  miles  per 
day,  which  is  but  little  over  three  miles  per  hour.  Add  to  this  low 
productive  capacity  the  fact  that,  comparing  1920  with  1915,  the 
cost  for  new  locomotives  has  increased  from  eight  to  twenty  cents 
per  pound  of  light  weight,  or  about  150  per  cent,  and  that  the 
average  wage  of  all  railway  employees  has  been  increa^^ed  130  per 
cent  with  an  additional  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  the  average  total 
number  of  employees,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  return 
on  railway  property  investment  has  gone  down  from  the  already 
low  figure  of  4.17  per  cent  in  1915  to  0.33  per  cent  in  1920. 

During  the  five-year  period,  1916  to  1920  inclusive,  about 
10,500  new  locomotives,  or  an  average  of  2100  per  year,  were  put 
into  service  in  the  United  States,  principally  to  replace  existing 
locomotives  that  had  become  generally  obsolete  and  inadecjunte, 
and  therefore  uneconomical  for  operation  and  maintenance.  AVith 
the  continuing  high  interest  rates  and  cost  for  new  locomotives, 
$350,000,000.00  of  railway  funded  debt,  exclusive  of  e(iuipment 
obligations,  to  be  refinanced  this  year,  non-payment  of  large 
amoimts  of  money  due  the  roads  from  tlie  F(M:loral  Control  and 
Guaranty  Period  operations,  e^tal)li^hcd  wasteful  labor  chissifica- 
tions,  rules  and  workint^  ron(lition>,  hi^li  labor  and  material  costs 
for  maintenance  and  operation,  and  uun^e  than  siiflicii^nt  nioiive 
power  available  to  meet  all  transportation  nHiuirrnicnts,  the  only 
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justification  for  new  purchases  will  be  for  the  reason  that  the 
author  has  brought  out,  i.e.,  to  increase  earnings  by  more  economical 
production.  However,  before  these  new  purchases  can  be  made, 
the  railroads,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  must  reduce  present 
operating  ratios,  and  reestablish  surplus  earnings  to  create  credit 
and  borrowing  capacity  in  order  to  provide  capital  funds.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  fuel, 
labor  and  oth^r  transportation  costs,  as  well  as  in  upkeep,  labor, 
material  and  supplies  per  unit  of  work  performed,  and  many  sug- 
gestions are  now  being  advanced  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished. 

Those  means  and  methods  which  will  increase  existing  loco- 
motive starting  power  and  hauling  capacity  and  promote  fuel  and 
other  economies  without  any  considerable  capital  outlay  should  re- 
ceive first  consideration  and  these  include  many  possibilities  such 
as,  for  example: 

1  Reduction  of  abnormal  factors  of  adhesion  by  increasing 

working  steam  pressures  from  5  to  20  lb.  ^ 

2  Increase  in  superheat  by  locating  superheater  element 

rear  return  bends  within  12  inches  of  firebox  flue  sheets, 
when  repairs  and  renewals  are  made  and  by  increasing 
superheater  flue  gas  areas 

3  Application  of  arch  tubes  in  fireboxes  spaced  from  10-  to 

14-in.  centers  in  order  to  provide  economical  sectional 
fire-brick  lengths,  increase  effective  firebox  heating  sur- 
face and  improve  boiler  circulation 

4  Revision  of  locomotive  ratings  in  order  to  utilize  in- 

creased capacity  provided  by  foregoing  changes 

5  Distribute  locomotives  over  divisions  and  districts  so  as 

to  insure  maximum  percentage  of  gross  ton-miles  hauled 
to  locomotive  rating  ton-miles 

6  Purchase  of  most  suitable  materials  for  renewals  and  re- 

pairs involving  large  labor  expenditures,  and  proper  in- 
spection and  testing  of  same  prior  to  acceptance 

7  First-class  enginehouse  maintenance  of  cylinder  and  valve 

packing,  boilers,  superheaters  and  flues,  exhaust-nozzle 
and  draft  appliances,  brick  arches,  grates  and  ash  pans 

8  Establishment  of  adequate  and  effective  central  and  field 

supervision  and  records  to  follow  up,  by  personal  con- 
tact with  engineers,  firemen,  enginehouse  men  and  loco- 
motives the  work  of  handling,  inspection,  maintenance, 
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preparation  and  use  of  locomotives  and  fuel  and  sup- 
plies at  terminals  and  on  the  road  to  reduce  wastage. 

The  author  has  stated  that  the  proper  performance  and  de- 
velopment of  the  steam  locomotive  "  requires  the  unlimited  co- 
operation not  only  of  the  mechanical,  civil-engineering  and  operat- 
ing forces  of  the  railroads,  but  also  of  the  locomotive  builders  and 
particularly  of  the  manufacturers  of  material."  In  this  the  writer 
heartily  concurs,  as  until  many  existing,  obsolete  and  wasteful 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  being  continued  by  some  of  the  con- 
trolling designers,  manufacturers  and  builders  are  changed,  the 
necessary  relief  will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  otherwise  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  efficient  new  locomotives  and  special  equipment 
pertaining  thereto  will  be  delayed  and  use  of  the  existing  motive 
power  will  be  continued. 

In  other  words  with  adequate  motive  power  available  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  pur- 
chase of  new,  as  a  substitute  for  present,  locomotives  of  like  trac- 
tive power,  unless  the  resulting  economies  will  justify  the  cost  of 
the  new  and  the  retirement  of  the  existing. 

C.  J.  Mellin.  The  author  treats  the  subject  of  the  designing 
of  present-day  large  locomotives  and  brings  out  some  important 
points  for  consideration,  and  otherwise  in  the  main  runs  parallel 
with  previous  papers  on  locomotive  construction  presented  to  this 
Society. 

Among  the  points  referred  to  he  recommends  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  Laird  crosshead,  which  was  practically  abandoned 
twenty-five  years  ago  because  of  an  epidemic  of  broken  piston 
rods  attributed  to  its  use,  so  that  the  Alligator  type  of  crosshead 
has  come  into  general  if  not  exclusive  use. 

For  slow-speed  engines  however,  (if  always  run  at  moderate 
speed)  the  Laird  crosshead  is  all  right  as  it  has  the  advantage  (in 
addition  to  its  lighter  weight)  of  the  location  of  the  guide  well 
above  the  ground  and  is  less  exposed  to  sand  and  dust  than  the 
lower  guide  of  the  Alligator  crosshead. 

The  counterbalancing  of  the  driving  wheels  has  always  been  a 
question  for  controversy  and  although  no  fully  satisfactory  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  a  kind  of  average  has  l)oen  agreed  upon,  namely 
the  A.R.M.M.  rule  of  1915  mcntionod  by  tlic  author,  that  can- 
not be  properly  applied  to  large  engines  witli  small  wheels,  and  (uily 
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by  a  subdivision  of  the  driving  forces  at  different  crank  angles  to 
each  other  can  a  more  satisfactory  coimterbalance  be  obtained.^ 

The  bracing  of  the  frame  is  one  among  many  other  important 
points  of  locomotive  design  and  the  introduction  of  the  Walschaerts 
valve  gear  has  made  it  possible  for  this  to  be  very  satisfactorily 
done,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  design  submitted  is  some- 
what lacking  in  tram  bracing  for  so  large  an  engine. 

A.  W.  Bruce.  Locomotives  are  the  source  oi  a  railway  com- 
pany's revenue,  and  should  be  designed 

1  For  the  work  to  be  performed 

2  Minimum  maintenance 

3  Maximum  economy  (both  fuel  and  weight  per  lb.) 

4  Least  wear  and  tear  on  rails  and  other  equipment. 

Most  important  of  these  is  the  work  to  be  performed.  We  have 
much  information  in  general  about  the  other  items,  but  too  fre- 
quently very  little  information  as  to  the  service  expected  of  new 
engines. 

The  railway  companies  should,  whenever  possible,  confer  with 
the  locomotive  builders,  giving  all  characteristics  possible  of  existing 
road,  and  peculiar  conditions*  and  after  getting  the  engine  designed 
to  meet  these  conditions,  the  engine  should  be  kept  on  this  division 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  general-purpose  engine  is  desirable,  but  will  not  always 
give  the  best  efficiency  at  all  times,  nor  could  this  be  reasonably 
expected. 

The  quality  of  material  obtainable  largely  determines  design 
and  service  of  engine.  The  designer  can  do  nothing  further  than  is 
permitted  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  his  materials.  This  in 
turn  is  a  conamercial  question  as  shown  in  the  automobile  industry. 

We  could  probably  obtain  better  materials  were  there  sufficient 
demand  and  were  we  willing  to  pay  an  increased  cost.  The  designer 
of  new  power  must  remember  that  railway  companies  are  very 
likely  to  replace  any  repair  part  with  material  from  stock  which 
may  or  may  not  be  equally  as  good  as  the  original  part.  Much  has 
been  done  toward  simplifying  the  material  situation  during  the  war 
by  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.R.A.  Material  Specifications.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  common  standard  for  material  may  be  adopted  by 
the  different  railroad  systems,  too  many  of  which  have  in  the  past 

1  See  also  discussion  by  C.  S.  Mellin  of  paper  No.  1797. 
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adhered  strictly  to   their  own  specifications  which  differed  only 
slightly,  but  sufficiently  to  call  for  several  grades  of  material. 

Engine  failures  only  too  often  occur  from  faulty  small  parts, 
such  as  pipe  connections,  fittings,  etc.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  these  minor  details  which  should  include  particularly 
grate  and  ashpan  work.     . 

Counterbalance  weights  have  always  been  a  source  of  trouble. 
The  balance  of  reciprocating  weight  is  put  in  to  make  a  steady-rid- 
ing engine  and  anything  increasing  this  quality  would  perhaps  per- 
mit slight  reduction  in  the  necessary  counterbalance. 

It  would  seem  then  that,  on  long  wheelbase  engines  arranged 
with  constant  resistance  trucks,  the  counterbalance  for  reciprocating 
parts  might  be  slightly  reduced. 

The  Laird  type  crosshead  was  popular  in  1900.  Little  was  seen 
of  this  crosshead  from  1910  to  1920.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of 
this  crosshead  which  are  bringing  it  back  in  service? 

Cylinder  design  has  now  become  standardized  and  fairly  satis- 
factory. On  account  of  foundry  difiiculties,  cast-steel  cylinders 
have  not  been  successful.  Has  anything  been  done  toward  over- 
coming this? 

Cast-steel  driving  wheels  are  now  almost  universal  on  heavy 
engines.  What  experience  has  been  had  on  adjustable  hub  liners 
and  different  thicknesses  of  tires?  Also,  has  there  been  much 
trouble  of  late  due  to  axle  failures? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  breakage  failures  of  these  items 
is  largely  a  question  of  maintenance.  No  amount  of  good  design  or 
material  can  obviate  trouble  if  wearing  parts  are  neglected. 

Proper  maintenance,  shoes  and  wedges,  boxes,  rods,  etc.,  will, 
the  writer  believes,  go  further  than  anything  else  toward  keeping 
engines  on  the  road.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  proper  mainte- 
nance, even  with  present  shop  conditions,  is  the  cheapest  method 
of  maintenance. 

It  might  be  well  to  (iue>tion  experience  with  floatnig  husliings 
on  main  pins  for  main  and  side  rods.  The  writer  believes  tliis  de- 
vice, if  properly  lubricate*!,  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Frame  bracing  is,  of  cour>e,  very  important.  Kspccially  con- 
sidering the  difference  in  section  between  the  main  frames  an<l  the 
braces  attached.  Also  consider  the  fact  that  tlie  ivont  deck  ca^tiiiu^ 
is  placed  between  the  frame-,  thv  cylinders  fit  outside'  the  frames ; 
guide  and  crosstie  between  the  frames.  I<  it  any  woikKt  that 
trouble  is  experienced  in   frame  alimnnrnt.     li    j)ro|)t  i-ly   aliiiii'Ml 
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originally,  and  if  shoes  and  wedges  are  properly  maintained,  the 
writer  believes  frame  breakage  conditions  will  improve. 

The  boiler  should,  of  course,  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
rigid  connection  to  main  frame. 

Fireboxes  are  now  getting  to  be  very  large  in  size,  and  should 
be  made  with  crown  and  sides  in  one-  piece  whenever  possible, 
avoiding  seams,  etc.  Ashpan  and  grates  should  be  well  propor- 
tioned and  kept  up  to  avoid  failures. 

Particular  attention  should,  of  coiu'se,  be  given  the  fuel  used. 

Cab  arrangements  on  large  engines  are  becoming  complicated 
affairs.  Cab  turrets  and  reverse  gear  have  been  placed  outside  of 
the  cab.  Stokers,  and  flange  lubricators,  however,  are  taking  their 
place  so  that  no  additional  room  is  obtained.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  cutting  away  the  front  part  of  cab  on  large  engines  where 
no  front,  door  is  obtainable  in  order  to  provide  accessibility  to  fire- 
box staybolts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  large  engines  the  engineer  has  very 
little  chance  to  see  ahead  of  the  engine  without  leaning  out  the 
window.  Opinion  might  be  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of  locating 
the  cab  at  the  front  end  of  the  engine,  as  has  been  done  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Mallet  engines,  using  oil  fuel. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  logical  location  for  the  engineer's  cab, 
but  if  coal  fuel  is  used  an  additional  man  will  be  required  on  the 
engine. 

Tenders  have  also  been  a  source  of  trouble,  but  now  that  cast- 
steel  frames  are  being  used,  etc.,  maintenance  is  much  less. 

The  question  might  be  asked  as  to  the  experience  with  six- 
wheel  trucks,  and,  as  to  the  size  of  tenders  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  futiure. 

J.  G.  Blunt.  It  is  evident  that  the  locomotive  sought  for  by 
motive-power  officials  is  one  that  enters  into  and  remains  in  service 
continuously  with  the  minimum  of  repairs,  maintenance  or  atten- 
tion, and  while  improvements  suggested  with  the  idea  of  saving 
fuel,  increasing  hauling  capacity  and  reducing  maintenance  costs 
are  many,  they  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  simplest  possi- 
ble design  embodying  the  fewest  number  of  parts  that  would 
produce  effective  results.  Designs  so  produced  are  usually  the  most 
economical  to  manufacture  and  maintain;  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult  to  obtain.  Thoughtful  and  experienced  experts  should, 
therefore,  pass  on  new  designs  as  well  as  improvements  to  old  ones, 
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recognizing  that  a  result  may  usually  be  obtained  in  countless  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  even  expert  judgment  often  fails  in  obtaining  the 
best  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor,  material  and 
maintenance. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  a  thoroughly  designed  locomotive 
requires  the  attention  of  specialists  responsive  to  manufacturing 
and  operating  needs.  This  applies  to  detail  design,  calculations 
for  strength,  curvature,  centers  of  gravity,  library  references,  gov- 
ernment regulations,  service  records  of  locomotives  in  use,  etc.,  and 
generally  the  fewer  numbers  of  parts  individually  specialized  on, 
the  more  perfect  the  product.  Therefore,  design  developed  on  these 
lines  should  represent  less  investment  by  the  railroad,  less  over- 
head for  maintenance  and  more  tonnage  hauled  per  locomotive  in 
a  imit  of  time.  This  has  been  most  apparent  in  the  manufacture  of 
standard  machines  where  the  workman  often  specializes  on  a  single 
unchangeable  detail,  resulting  in  marvelous  accuracy. 

Railroad  oflBcials  are  and  have  been  very  helpful  by  encourag- 
ing designers  in  the  use  of  improvements  to  overcome  existing 
weakness,  reduce  maintenance  costs,  eliminate  useless  parts  and  in 
simplifying  construction.  Yet  in  summing  up  a  proposed  improve- 
ment from  a  final  profit  or  loss  standpoint,  the  question  of  carrying 
added  stock  for  repairs  by  the  railroad  must  receive  consideration. 

Standardization  of  such  details  as  lend  themselves  to  uniform 
use  by  railroads  and  locomotive  builders  has  been  a  live  subject  for 
many  years  and  while  there  are  many  limitations  to  its  wide  ex- 
tension, yet  it  is  important  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  railroad  offi- 
cial responsible  for  keeping  his  motive  power  in  service  the  greatest 
percentage  of  time,  as  well  as  the  designer  and  manufacturer,  from 
the  fact  that  his  methods,  materials  and  designs  lend  themselves  to 
vast  improvement  if  his  energies  are  centralized  on  the  perfection  of 
standard  details,  rather  than  attempting  to  obtain  equal  perfection 
in  a  great  variety  of  designs  developed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Illustrative  of  this  point,  it  would  seem  engine  truck  axles,  boxes, 
and  bearings  might  with  propriety  receive  the  same  general  stan- 
dardization as  have  tender  axles,  boxes,  and  bearings. 

Other  important  considerations,  are  the  quality  of  materials 
which  must  be  made  to  suit  work  that  has  to  do  with  resisting 
stresses*  forming  bearings  and  conditions  for  the  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion, also  the  treatment  of  the  material,  which  makes  it  best  for 
the  requirements. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  average  locomotive  receives 
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lubrication  only  at  such  points  as  would  cause  trouble  if  not  lubri- 
cated. Yet  an  important  feature  in  the  operation  of  a  locomotive 
not  always  receiving  the  careful  attention  it  should  is  the  lubrica- 
tion of  minor  parts,  some  of  which  are  provided  with  openings  to 
receive  lubrication,  such  as  spring  rigging,  but  in  many  instances 
do  not  receive  the  lubricant  they  need  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
parts.  Doubtless  the  means  provided,  as  well  as  attention  in  ser- 
vice could  be  improved  to  advantage.  It  is  possible  that  many 
working  parts  now  providing  for  no  lubrication,  such  as  drawbar 
pin  bearings,  and  in  many  cases  center  plates,  side  bearings  and  the 
like,  would  respond  surprisingly  if  treated  with  a  lubricant,  both  in 
wearing  qualities  and  in  the  reduction  of  frictional  resistance,  thus 
increasing  hauling  capacity  and  reducing  maintenance.  The  de- 
signer may  lend  assistance  in  overcoming  these  difficulties  by  pro- 
viding in  the  design  for  cavities  of  sufficient  capacity  and  so  lo- 
cated as  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of  lubricant  requiring  only 
periodic  attention. 

High-class  workmanship  and  inspection  should  accompany 
similar  efforts  in  design  to  obtain  a  highly  effective  product,  and 
railroad  representatives  and  manufacturers  of  special  parts  working 
together  with  the  locomotive  designers,  shop  superintendents  and 
inspectors,  have  worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  development  and 
effectiveness  of  locomotive  details.  The  fact  that  so  many  in- 
dividual parts  of  the  locomotive  have  been  combined  into  single 
units,  both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  details,  shows  what  can  be 
done  for  simplicity  and  safety. 

While  the  two  papers  presented  by  Messrs.  Haig  and  Snyder  * 
have  enlivened  interest  in  so  many  ways,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  a  frame,  to  best  resist  the  combined  stresses  of 
known  as  well  as  unknown  character,  should  follow  as  closely  as 
practical  the  lines  of  a  tube,  and  in  designing  a  locomotive  to  pass 
curves  and  to  respond  to  vertical  track  inequalities  should,  wherever 
practical,  in  adjusting  itself  thereto,  be  restored  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion by  pressures  exerted  upward  in  the  ordinary  spring  rigging  sus- 
pension rather  than  adding  other  centralizing  devices  which  tend 
to  complicate  the  general  construction. 

As  to  the  subject  of  boiler  design,  the  problem  of  the  designer 
seems  to  be  largely  placing  the  minimum  obstructions  to  the  free 
and  unresisted  expansion  of  the  boiler  plates.  This  obstruction 
largely  results  from  the  application  of  staybolts,  boiler  braces  and 

1  See  also  paper  No.  1797. 
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frame-bracing  attachments,  and  realizing  that  the  boiler  must  form 
the  real  backbone  for  the  frame,  the  frames  should  be  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  boiler  as  to  form  an  immovable  attachment  for  the 
guides  and  other  machine  working  parts,  together  with  the  varying 
temperatures  to  which  it  is  subjected,  show  conclusively  that 
there  are  boiler  problems  which  alone  have  baffled  the  past-masters 
in  locomotive  design  and  still  engage  the  best  minds  of  today  in 
their  attempted  solution. 

Safety  to  life  and  property  exert  a  pronounced  influence  in 
locomotive  design.  This  requires  the  closest  analysis  to  proper 
resistance  in  passing  curves  at  speed,  reduction  of  the  dynamic 
augment  in  driving-wheel  counterbalance  to  a  minimum,  accurate 
registry  of  boiler  conditions  as  to  water  and  pressure.  The  general 
use  of  the  water  column  has  apparently  come  to  stay,  but  its  con- 
struction of  steel  tubing  may  well  be  considered  in  place  of  cast 
material,  as  well  as  the  placing  of  all  live  steam  pipes  outside  the 
cab. 

Fuel  economy,  one  of  transportation's  greatest  problems,  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  many  experimental  locomotives,  some 
of  which  have  been  constructed;  others  are  receiving  much  con- 
sideration, such  as  turbine  locomotives,  locomotives  built  for  much 
higher  steam  pressures  than  heretofore  utilized,  internal  combustion 
locomotives,  etc.  These  types,  in  combination  with  compounding, 
superheating,  condensing,  feedwater  heating  and  the  further  utili- 
zation of  exhaust  heat  and  pressures,  together  with  more  perfect 
combustion,  suggest  problems  of  a  world-wide  character,  likewise 
inviting  the  highest  order  of  engineering  talent  in  their  practical 
solution. 

W.  E.  Symons.  The  design  or  type  of  crosshcad  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  of  Mr.  Haig's  paper  has  given  excellent  service,  and  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  author  with  respect  to  detecting  defects  in 
the  casting  are  very  good.  Steel  castiiiL^s  for  crosslu^ads  or  other 
parts  of  locomotives  re(iuirni<j:  liiii;li  tensile  strenj^th  can  he  tested 
for  inherent  defects,  cracks  resultintr  from  shrinkage  strain,  etc.  by 
first  immersing  them  in  benzine  or  kcrostnie,  then  alter  tlion)uii;]ily 
wiping  them,  removing  all  benzine  or  kerosene  from  the  oiit^T 
surface,  applying  a  coat  of  wliit(;  paint  or  whitew;i-li,  followini: 
which  defects  will  shortly  be  visible,  if  any  exi-t. 

The  type  of  crosshead  known  as  i\\o  Alliualoi*  has  in  ^oin(^ 
instances  been  used  in  place  of  tlie  Laird,  with  very  uood  result^, 
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and  particularly  so  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  fastening  to  the 
piston  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  with  particular  reference  to  the  key 
and  key-way,  as  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  6,  and  while  the  writer 
favors  the  use  of  the  Alligator  crosshead,  with  double  nuts  on  the 
outer  end  of  the  piston  rod  in  the  place  of  a  key  as  used  in  the 
Laird  process,  he  would  suggest  to  those  who  prefer  the  latter  that 
they  look  sharply  to  their  standards  of  shop  practice  with  respect 
to  fitting  up  and  the  final  assembly  of  the  crosshead  and  piston  rod. 

An  improper  fit  of  any  of  the^e  parts  is  what  is  known  as 
a  hidden  defect,  for  when  the  key  is  once  driven  home  no  one 
knows  whether  it  is  a  proper  fit  or  not  except  the  mechanic  who  did 
the  job,  and  frequently  he  does  not  know  that  the  slot  or  key-way 
is  not  in  alignment,  and  that  in  driving  the  key  home,  the  end  of 
the  piston  rod  is  frequently  mutilated  and  sometimes  almost  pried 
off  or  torn  asunder,  and  this  information  is  never  known,  or  seldom 
ever  known,  imtil  a  piston  takes  out  the  front  cylinder  head,  pos- 
sibly tearing  a  piece  out  of  the  cylinder  and  not  infrequently  doing 
other  damage. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  confronted  with  an  unusual 
number  of  engine  failures.  On  investigation  it  developed  that 
many  of  these  failures  were  caused  by  broken  piston  rods  through 
the  key-way  in  the  crosshead  fit.  Positive  instructions  were  issued 
that  no  machinist,  no  matter  how  competent  or  reliable,  should  be 
allowed  finally  to  drive  home  a  crosshead  key  imtil  after  either  the 
gang  foreman  or  general  shop  foreman  had  given  it  a  preliminary 
test  drive  and  certified  over  his  own  signature  as  to  the  accm^cy  of 
the  work,  and  following  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  there  was  no 
more  trouble  with  piston  rods  breaking  in  key-ways. 

In  the  matter  of  coimterbalancing,  the  author's  points  are  well 
taken,  particularly  with  respect  to  high-grade  material;  in  fact  it 
is  quite  essential  that  special  grades  of  steel  be  used  on  all  high- 
speed modem  locomotives,  particularly  in  the  revolving  and  recipro- 
cation parts. 

The  question  of  counterbalancing  has  been  largely  solved  in 
the  use  of  the  foiu:-cylinder  balance  compoimd  engine,  with  which 
the  author  of  this  paper  is  quite  familiar.  The  writer  recognizes, 
however,  that  it  is  a  more  complicated  machine  than  the  two- 
cylinder  engine,  that  it  is  not  well  suited  for  our  heavy  freight  ser- 
vice in  American  practice,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  proper  that 
railroad  companies  who  do  not  use  it  on  their  passenger  and  high- 
speed freight  trains  should  devote  their  energies  toward  a  higher 
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degree   of   refinement  in   counterbalancing   our   present   standard 
engine. 

In  Par.  55  the  author  speaks  of  lubrication,  which  is  a  very 
live  subject.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  power  or  force-feed  pumps  for  the  lubrication  of 
locomotive  cylinders  and  valves,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  some  lines  of  railway  cylinder  packing  rings  are  re- 
placed after  20,000  to  30,000  miles  of  service,  and  not  infrequently 
at  a  lower  mileage,  while  superheated  engines  with  a  force-feed 
lubricator  have  been  known  to  make  90,000  to  100,000  miles  with 
one  set  of  cylinder  packing  without  the  rings  or  cylinder  walls 
having  shown  any  appreciable  wear. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Snyder's  paper,^  many  of  the  points  mentioned 
by  the  author,  which  are  very  excellent  ones,  are  so  closely  related 
to  the  same  or  similar  points  in  Mr.  Haig's  paper,  that  an  analysis 
of,  or  answer  to,  one  will  frequently  serve  as  an  answer  to  the 
other. 

No  one  who  has  investigated  will  dispute  tlie  value  of  many 
of  these  modern  devices  which  make  our  locomotive  of  the  present 
day  so  efficient,  and  most  all  will  agree  that  in  tlic  construction  of 
new  power  they  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  completed  unit, 
and  that  many  engines  now  in  service,  which  are  comparatively 
new,  could  be  much  improved  in  efficiency  by  the  application  of 
one  or  more  of  these  tried-out  devices  of  known  merit. 

One  particular  device,  known  as  the  booster,  provides  a  means 
for  giving  either  a  passenger  or  freight  locomotive  additional 
capacity  when  either  starting  from  a  station,  pulling  out  of  a  yard 
on  a  reverse-curve,  or  getting  over  the  peak  of  a  hill  at  the  top  of  a 
grade,  by  utilizing  for  adhesive  purposes  the  weight  now  supported 
on  the  trailing  wheel,  which  would  ordinarily  be  equal  to  furnishing 
a  switcher  or  pusher  engine  of  about  15,000  lb.  tractive  power. 

On  a  heavy  Pacific-type  engine  handling  a  local  passenger  train 
with  numerous  stops  in  a  busy  district,  this  booster  alone  sliould 
result  in  giving  the  engine  increased  caj)acity  following  each  start 
from  the  station,  which  would  result  in  a  saving  of  from  one 
to  two  minutes  of  time.  Therefore,  on  a  gi\'en  jnece  of  track  where 
a  train  was  coming  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  lat(^  e\ery  day, 
assuming  fifteen  to  twenty  st()})s  on  the  division,  the  same  engine 
with  this  device  applied  could  bring  the  train  in  on  time,  with 
time  to  spare. 

1  See  paper  No.   1797. 
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Its  value  in  handling  heavy  through  passenger  trains,  while  not 
brought  in  requisition  quite  so  often  as  in  local  service,  would 
nevertheless  result  in  materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive. 

When  one  considers  that  a  local  passenger  train  of  say  500  tons, 
running  sixty  miles  per  hour,  has  5,280,000,000  ft-lb.  of  energy  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  brakes  in  making  a  station  stop  in  less  than 
thirty  seconds,  and  that  the  same  number  of  f oot-poimds  of  energy 
must  be  developed  by  the  locomotive  in  accelerating  this  train  to 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  great  value  of  this  booster  device 
in  getting  the  train  away  from  the  station  quickly  can  be  readily 
imderstood.  The  heavier  through  trains  of  1000  tons  running  at 
the  same  speed  would  have  10,660,000,000  ft-lb.  of  energy  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  brakes  in  making  the  stop  and  developed  by  the 
engine  in  again  accelerating  this  train  to  speed. 

The  question  of  variable  exhaust  nozzles  should  be  given  favor- 
able consideration.  Inexpensive  devices  can  be  applied,  that  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  engineer  in  the  cab,  can  change  the  size  of 
nozzle  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  engine. 

H.  B.  Oatlby.  The  papers  by  Messrs.  Haig  and  Snyder,*  deal- 
ing respectively  with  the  design  of  large  locomotives,  and  with  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  present-day  locomotives,  are  extremely  interesting,  as  set- 
ting forth  the  views  of  the  progressive  railroad  mechanical  official, 
and  the  forward-looking  locomotive  builder.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  in  both  papers  tribute  is  paid  to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
engineering  organizations  of  the  supply  manufactiu^ers  in  con- 
tributing, through  improved  and  carefully  studied  out  appliances, 
to  the  greater  earning  capacity  and  economy  of  our  American 
locomotives. 

In  both  papers  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
greater  strength  and  decreased  weight  of  various  locomotive  parts, 
as  well  as  upon  the  need  for  more  analytical  study  of  proportions, 
in  order  that  more  power  per  unit  of  locomotive  weight  may  be  ob- 
tained within  the  ahnost  immoveable  clearance  limitations  now 
existing. 

Of  the  many  well-presented  points  referred  to  in  the  papers, 
the  questions  of  boiler  proportions,  superheater  design  and  the  effect 

^  See  paper  No.  1797. 
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that  changes  in  these  two  factors  produce  on  the  drafting  conditions 
of  the  locomotive  may  warrant  additional  discussion. 

In  the  large  modern  locomotive  a  tremendous  quantity  of  gases 
must  be  entered  through  the  ashpan,  grate  and  firebox,  carried 
through  the  boiler  and  finally  expelled  from  the  smokebox  through 
the  stack.  The  power  for  accomplishing  this  is  obtained  from  the 
exhaust  steam,  and  the  question  of  the  most  eflBcient  use  of  this 
steam  is  a  compelling  necessity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  more  economic  production  of  front-end  draft, 
than  to  any  other  detail  connected  with  locomotive  design.  It  is 
true  that  the  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  steam  pipes  to  a 
position  outside  of  the  smokebox  has  been  advantageous,  but  it 
was  largely  prompted  by  considerations  other  than  a  reduction  in 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  gases  under  the  table  plate.  It  is  also  true 
that  somewhat  greater  uniformity  in  the  proportioning  of  exhaust 
nozzles  and  stack  diameters  has  occurred.  Little  change  or  better- 
ment in  the  entraining  of  front-end  gases  by  the  exhaust  jet  has 
actually  been  accomplished.  A  number  of  different  cross-sectional 
forms  for  the  exhaust  nozzle  have  been  tried.  Some  of  these  have 
indicated  slight  improvement,  while  others  have  been  abandoned, 
as  better  results  have  not  been  shown.  One  or  more  attempt^  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  the  pulsating  features  of  the  exhaust,  but 
little  benefit  has  apparently  been  derived.  Intensive  work  on  this 
question  is  eminently  desirable,  and  in  obtaining  these  results 
the  following  factors  need  to  be  included: 

a    The  cylinder  back  pressure  shall  not  be  increased  but, 

if  possible,  decreased 
b    An  appreciable  increase  in  gas  entraining  areas  shall  be 

provided 
c    The  area  of  exhaust  pipe  opposed  to  the  flow  of  the  gases 

shall  be  measurably  reduced 
d      The  permanency  of  alignment,  and  continued  efliciency 

of  the  gas  ejector  shall  be  provided. 

In  a  reduction  of  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  gases  through 
the  boiler,  due  consideration  beinj^  ^iven  to  the  requirements  for 
evaporative  capacity,  the  (question  of  gas  area  between  the  fire])ox 
and  the  smokebox  is  of  greatest  importance.  Reference  lias  been 
made  in  the  paper  to  some  limitation  of  tube  leni2;th  to  tube 
diameter.  Consideration  of  this  j)oint  is  needed,  and  in  arriviim 
at  the  best  results  there  should  be  a  disrej^ard  for  style,  and  for  tlie 
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intangible  limitations  that  have  existed  as  to  tube  diameters.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  2J-in.  boiler  tubes  should  be  the  upper 
limit  in  practical  use.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  ninety-nine 
railroad  men  out  of  a  himdred  considered  a  2-in.  tube  as  the 
largest  that  should  be  used.  That  condition  existed  at  a  time 
when  few,  if  any,  tubes  were  more  than  16  ft.  long.  As  the  Pacific 
type,  and  a  little  later  the  Mikado  type,  engine  came  into  use;  tubes 
of  18  ft.  and  20  ft.  became  more  common,  and  progressive  designers 
went  to  a  2J-in.  outside  diameter  tube.  With  the  further  increase 
in  locomotive  size,  involving  tube  lengths  of  26  ft.,  and  even  26  ft., 
the  2J-in.  tube  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  continued. 
It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  ratio  of  tube  length  to  in- 
ternal diameter,  in  such  cases,  results  in  undue  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  gases,  and  nullifies,  to  some  extent,  the 
evaporative  capacity  of  the  boiler  imless  the  front-end  draft  is 
unduly  increased.  In  order  to  obtain  this  high  front-end  vacuum, 
the  locomotive  power  is  decreased  because  the  reduction  in  the 
exhaust-nozzle  area  increases  the  back  pressure  in  the  cylinders. 
A  marked  gain  in  the  all-around  eflSciency  of  the  locomotive  may 
be  obtained  by  a  study  of  conditions. 

The  writer,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  advocated,  as  generally 
desirable,  relation  between  tube  diameters  and  length  over  tube 
sheets  as  follows: 


Outside  diameter 
boiler  tube.  in. 

Outside  diameter, 
boiler  flue,  in. 

Maximum  length  over  tube  sheet,  ft. 

Soft  coal 

Hard  coal,  oil  and 
pulverised  fuel 

2 
2i 
2* 
2! 

51 
5* 
5! 
6 

15 
20 
25 
30 

17 
22 
28 
33 

In  giving  consideration  to  this  condition  Mr.  Snyder  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  a  fixed  rule  will  not  be  advisable,  as  many 
times  conditions  are  imposed,  which  justify  departure  from,  or  the 
modification  of,  a  predetermined  relation  between  tube  length  and 
diameter.  It  will  be  argued  that  to  increase  the  tube  diameter  in  a 
given  size  boiler  will  reduce  the  calculated  heating  surface,  and  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  the  gases  discharged  into  the  smokebox. 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  decrease  in  the  calculated  tube 
heating  surface  will  appreciably  reduce  the  evaporation  of  the 
boiler,  first,  because  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  the  larger 
tube  will  be  increased,  and  second  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
in  the  boiler  barrel  is  changed  but  slightly  in  comparison  with  the 
total,  inasmuch  as  the  evaporation  in  the  firebox  and  combustion 
chamber  is  not  decreased,  and  may  be  increased  if  the  decreased 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  gases  is  reflected  in  better  combustion,  and 
in  an  increased  firebox  temperature.  As  regards  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  in  the  front  end,  which  would  affect  the  boiler 
efficiency,  there  is  within  the  province  of  superheater  designers  the 
opportunity  to  increase  the  degree  of  superheat,  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  gases  leaving  the  large  flues.  There 
is  also  the  advantage  in  engine  efficiency  resulting  from  reduced 
back  pressure,  which  is  obtainable  through  a  reduction  in  the  resis- 
tance to  the  flow  of  the  gases  through  the  larger  size  tubes  and 
flues. 

In  conclusion,  strong  endorsement  should  be  given  to  the 
points  Mr.  Snyder  has  brought  out  witii  reference  to  the  steam  space 
in  boilers,  as  well  as  to  the  effect  tliat  increased  steam  space  has  on 
dryer  steam  for  the  superheater.  So  far  as  the  superheater  de- 
signer is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  moisture 
in  the  steam,  but  it  is  poor  economy,  both  in  design  and  operation, 
to  make  the  superheater  perform  the  work  that  the  boiler  has  to 
do.  It  should  be  a  superheater  and  not  a  boiler  annex.  The  use  of 
steam  separators,  auxiliary  domes,  outside  dry  pipes  and  other  de- 
vices, have  been  proposed  and  studied  by  a  great  many  who  have 
been  charged  wuth  the  problem  of  boiler  and  superheater  design. 
The  growth  in  boiler  size  has  been  so  gradual  and  steady  that  we 
have  scarcely  noticed  a  shrinkage  in  size  of  dome  on  the  larger 
modern  locomotives,  until  our  larger  boilers  su^j^gest  the  doineless 
British  engines.  The  absence  of  a  dome  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  approximately  dry  steam  cannot  he  delivered  to  the  super- 
heater, but  it  does  mean  that  the  arrangement  of  throttle,  separator, 
if  any,  dry  pipe,  etc.,  must  be  such  as  to  take  care  of  the  conditions. 
With  the  locomotive  boiler  growing  as  it  has  done  throuiih  tla^  past 
fifteen  years,  the  crown  sheet  has  gone  up,  but  the  heiuht  elearanee 
has  not.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  boilers  to<lay  where 
the  water  level,  with  two  gnges  of  water,  is  only  17-in.  below  the 
edge  of  the  throttle,  over  which  the  sani(*  i<  taken  into  the  dry  ]>ii>*'. 
These  boilers  have  a  water-level  area  sometimes  40  ft.  in  lemith  l)v 
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6  ft.  in  width.  The  grade  on  which  the  engine  is  working,  with  roll- 
ing, and  consequent  surging  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  means  that 
solid  water  actually  splashes  up  into  the  dome,  and  "  slugs  "  pass 
over  into  the  dry  pipe  and  hence  into  the  superheater,  carrying  with 
them  a  very  high  percentage  of  scale-forming  matter,  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  produces  deterioration  of  superheater  imits. 
While  the  superheater  is  made  and  can  be  made  to  carry  these 
"  peak-loads,"  the  resulting  performance  is  less  favorable  than  the 
railroad  company  is  entitled  to,  and  the  locomotive,  due  to  such 
conditions,  necessarily  performs  less  effectively  than  should  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  criti- 
cism  so  much  as  pointing  out  some  of*  the  ways  in  which  our  steam 
locomotives  may  be  still  further  improved. 

The  question  of  improvement,  either  in  existing  locomotives  or 
in  the  purchase  of  new  locomotives  is  naturally  affected  by  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  expended  on  motive  power.  Many 
things  would  be  done  were  more  capital  available.  This  phase  of 
the  question  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  in  the  course 
of  testimony  he  presented  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Investigating  Committee  in  Washington.  He  drew  a  com- 
parison between  expenditure  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, but  which  would  not  increase  the  amount  of  transportation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  expenditures  which  would  increase  trans- 
portation and  give  better  service  to  the  country,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  his  decisions  and  those  of  other 
railroad  executives  would  be  unanimous  in  approving  appropria- 
tions which  would  result  in  decreasing  operating  expenditiures,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  production  of  transportation. 

Railroads  manufacture  transportation.  This  was  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Haig,  and  was  emphasized  very  well  by  Mr.  Harrington 
Emerson  in  a  recently  published  article.  He  likened  railroads  to  an 
industrial  manufacturing  plant  which  takes  raw  material  in  the 
form  of  locomotives  and  cars  and  turns  out  the  finished  product  in 
the  form  of  transportation.  No  group  of  men  are  more  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  turn  out  the  maximum  of  product  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  than  are  the  motive  power  oflScials  on  our  railroads.  Con- 
ditions over  which  they  have  no  control  are  in  many  cases  of  a 
handicapping  nature. 

In  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  changes  in  locomotive  design 
and  equipment  are  advisable  or  not  a  thorough  study  must  be 
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made  of  all  the  factors  in  order  that  the  results  of  such  decisions 
may  make  for  greater  safety,  greater  economy  and  a  return  on  the 
investment. 

Max  Toltz.  The  water-tube  boiler  for  locomotives  has  been 
used  since  1903  by  the  French,  especially  on  the  Algerian  Railway. 
The  necessity  for  rigid  foundations  for  a  water-tube  boiler  was 
argued  when  such  boilers  were  proposed  for  marine  use  to  supplant 
the  Scotch  marine  boiler  but  water-tube  boilers  have  successfully 
been  applied  in  ships. 

The  writer  believes  in  adhering  to  simple  locomotives  rather 
than  developing  the  compound.  Increased  efficiency  will  of  course 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  superheater  and  of  high  steam 
pressures. 

The  Author.  There  are  objections  to  the  use  of  compound 
and  three-cylinder  locomotives  in  the  additional  parts  necessary 
and  their  location  in  inaccesible  places  which  increases  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  simple  and 
compound  locomotives  is  largely  one  of  weight  on  drivers  and 
clearance  restrictions.  When  the  limit  of  weight  on  a  set  of  drivers 
has  been  reached,  articulated  locomotives  become  necessary.  The 
advantages  of  articulated  locomotives  vary  with  the  conditions 
of  use;  some  roads  find  it  more  economical  to  operate  with  locomo- 
tives having  a  single  set  of  drivers  and  others  with  articulated 
locomotives.  The  common  type  of  articulated  locomotive  is  the 
compound  locomotive  with  high-pressure  cylinders  on  the  rear  sec- 
tion and  low-pressure  cylinder  on  the  forward  section,  although 
one  road  has  developed  a  locomotive  with  two  sets  of  simple 
cylinders. 

The  reason  for  the  continued  use  of  the  fire-tube  boiler  in  loco- 
motive service  is  that  the  boiler  meets  the  conditions  of  this  service 
in  the  most  practical  manner.  The  absence  of  a  solid  foundation 
makes  the  application  of  the  water-tube  boiler  difiicult  while  the 
necessity  of  frequent  washing  of  the  boiler  would  require  a  great 
quantity  of  wash-out  plugs  involving  considerable  expense  in  re- 
moval and  replacement  as  well  as  ditTicultics  in  washing. 

The  various  devices  desigiu'd  to  ini'rt'a>e  economy  of  the  loco- 
motives must  be  given  practical  trial  in  order  to  ])e  sure  that  the 
economy  obtained  is  not  offset  by  the  increased  maintenance 
expense. 
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One-piece  cast-steel  locomotive  frames  of  box  section  have 
been  given  considerable  attention  but  most  investigators  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  problem.  One  foundry,  the  writer  imderstands, 
has  succeeded  in  casting  such  a  frame  and  has  exhibited  it  at  its 
plant.  The  writer  does  not  understand  that  the  frame  has  as  yet 
been  applied  to  a  locomotive  although  one  road  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  make  the  trial.  The  chief  objection  to  the  one-piece 
frame  is  the  lack  of  facilities  in  the  repair  shop  for  its  care.  The 
introduction  of  such  frames  would  necessitate  the  introduction  of 
machinery  to  take  care  of  repairs  to  such  frames. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  merit  in  heat-treating  processes^ 
there  is  also  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  cracks  and  other 
defects  developing  as  a  consequence  of  heat  treatment. 
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THE  NECESSITY  FOR    IMPROVEMENT  IN 

THE   DESIGN  AND   OPERATION   OF 

PRESENT-DAY  LOCOMOTIVES 

By  H.  W.  Snit)er,  Lima,  Ohio 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  constantly  growing  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
the  most  urgent  proble-ms  confronting  locomotive  designers  and  operaiin{j  officials 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aidhor,  those  of  increasing  Die  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
the  present-day  locomotives.  As  the  limit  of  size  of  cylinders  a7id  of  boilers  due  to 
road  clearances  has  practically  been  reached,  it  is  evident  tliat  any  increase  in  the 
hauling  capacity  of  a  locomotive  inthoid  increasing  its  size  must  come  about  through 
the  employment  of  special  devices.  The  supvrheater,  brick  arch,  and  mechanical 
stoker  have  all  shown  their  desirability  in  tJiis  respect.  Two  other  devices  yet  to  be 
adopted  in  this  cauntry  are  the  feedwater  heater  and  the  variable  exhaust,  both  of  ^vhich 
have  given  satisfaction  in  Europe. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  engine  problems,  the  paper  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  design  of  mai7i  atid  side  rods  and  crankpins  to  witfistand  the  trenwtulous 
pistmi  thrust  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  large  engines;  the  dilficult  probUm  of 
cminterbalancing ;  frame  desigji  and  crass-bracing;  driving-box  bra.^ses;  means  for 
temporarily  increasing  tractive  power  on  critical  grades  and  for  starting  Jicnvy  loads; 
ash-pan  design;  and  lubricatiim. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that  the  pres(nt  need  is  to  apply  the  inany  hduw- 
saving  and  capacity-increasing  dnic^'s  which  Jiave  already  bccft  worked  out  and  are 
giving  satisfactory  service,  and  at  the  same  time  look  forward  to  (he  possibilities  of 
applying  other  devices  ichich  have  already  provid  that  tJo  y  arc  well  wortJi  consideratiofi 
and  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  (licir  adoption. 

Vj'O  ONE,  it  is  believed,  will  dispute  the  faet  that  prc^seiit-day 
operation  of  high-power  locomotives  is  oik^  of  the  most  vital 
questions  with  which  our  railroads  are  conciniied.  The  demands 
of  constantly  increasing  passen^cu*  and  freight  traflic  have  brought 
about  a  constant  increase  in  size  and  |)()wer  of  our  locomotives. 

2  It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since  an  engine  of  2"), 000  or 
35,000  lb.  tractive  power  was   sufficient  to  take  cai-e  of  all  recjuire- 
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ments.  Twenty  years  ago  cylinders  22  or  23  in.  in  diameter  were 
considered  as  about  the  limit  in  size.  Constantly  increasing  demands 
on  motive  power  since  that  time  have  brought  us  to  the  huge  Mallet 
engines  with  tractive  powers  of  from  approximately  150,000  to  176,000 
lb.  Our  simple  engines  have  increased  from  20-in.  or  21-in.  diameter 
cylinders  up  to  31-in.  cylinders,  with  a  tractive  power  ranging  from 
around  35,000  lb.  to  83,000  lb.  In  view  of  the  rapid  strides  that  have 
taken  place  in  increasing  the  size  and  power  of  locomotives  within  the 
last  few  years,  it  seems  rather  out  of  place  to  predict  that  the  maxi- 
mum has  been  reached.  It  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  improved 
devices  has  made  possible  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  large 
locomotives  of  today.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  we  have 
not  reached  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  locomotive  even  within 
the  present  limits  of  clearance  and  rail  load,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  these  same  engines  made  far  more  powerful  and  economical 
by  the  application  of  devices  which  are  now  available  or  which  are 
already  being  given  serious  attention. 

3  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  most  vital  matter  which  con- 
fronts locomotive  designers  and  operating  officials  is  that  of  increasing 
the  capacity  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotives  which  we 
have  today.  In  many  ways  these  problems  have  already  been 
attacked  and  great  improvements  are  continually  being  made. 

4  In  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  problems  which  our  present-day 
locomotives  bring  forth  and  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which 
depends  their  success. 

COMBUSTION  AND   STEAM   GENERATION 

5  In  order  that  large  engines  may  operate  properly,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  be  furnished  to 
cylinders  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  produce  their  maximum 
horsepower.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  a  given  number  of  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  in  the  firebox  and  the  tubes  so  that  we  may  be 
reasonably  certain  that  sufficient  water  will  be  evaporated  to  supply 
the  cylinders.  It  is.  however,  necessary  that  we  take  into  account 
proper  construction  of  the  boiler,  necessary  firebox  volume  to  produce 
the  best  possible  combustion  of  fuel,  and  the  design  of  grates  so 
that  fuel  will  be  economically  burned  to  such  an  extent  only  as 
required  by  the  maximum  evaporation  of  the  boiler. 
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6  In  producing  heavy  motive  power  it  has  been  necessary  on 
account  of  prohibitive  axle  loads  to  apply  a  sufficient  number  of  axles 
under  the  engine  to  reduce  the  individual  axle  load  to  within  reason- 
able limitations.  This  has  lengthened  out  the  engine  to  such  an 
extent  that  boiler  design  and  maintenance  has  become  a  serious 
problem.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary'  to  design  a  boiler  that 
will  properly  function  wuth  the  other  vital  parts  of  a  locomotive. 
At  the  same  time  the  length  has  become  such  that  the  use  of  com- 
bustion chambers  is  a  necessity  to  avoid  a  prohibitive  length  of 
tube.  Large  engines  have  been  constmcted  with  a  tube  length  of 
25  ft.  and  it  seems  that  no  definite  rule  has  been  established  as  to 
what  the  limit  of  length  of  tube  of  a  given  size  should  be.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  this  subject  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
maximum  length  in  inches  of  a  tube  of  a  given  size  should  be  approxi- 
mately 100  times  its  diameter  in  inches.  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
as  nearly  correct  as  any  general  rule  which  has  been  devised,  and  one 
which  can  be  readily  followed.  The  author  does  not  feel  that  any 
definite  rule  should  be  made  in  regard  to  length  of  tubes,  for  this 
might  bring  about  a  condition  whereby  other  vital  features  of  the 
engine  w^ould  be  involved  in  order  to  abide  strictly  to  the  length 
as  noted  above.  Tubes  2  or  2\  in.  in  diameter  in  excess  of  20  ft.  in 
length  are  questionable,  and  this  feature  should  be  looked  into 
carefully  before  a  decision  is  reached. 

7  The  advent  of  long  combustion  chambers  has  brought  along 
with  it  the  necessity  for  increased  attention  to  boilers.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  long  comlnistion  chamber  recjuires  a  large  number  of 
additional  stay  bolts,  and  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  boiler 
of  this  kind  would  require  more  staybolt  attention.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  proper  installation  of 
flexible  stays  in  the  firebox  aiul  combustion  chamber  will  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  the  staybolt  trouble  which  has  hvvn  exjierii^nced  in 
the  past.  Complete  as  well  as  partial  installation  of  flexible  staybolt s 
has  met  with  varj^ing  degrees  of  success  on  many  railroads,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  \)c  that  their  ap])lication  ^o(\^  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  staybolt  trouble.  The  extreme  It^ntcth  of 
firebox  sheets  due  to  the  aj)[)]ication  of  a  combustion  chamber 
naturally  increases  the  relative  amount  of  expansion  and  contract ir)n 
of  the  boiler.  It  has  bcc^n  j)rov('(l  by  (^\|)ciinicnt  tliat  if  flexible 
stays  are  properly  ap[)lie(l  to  the  boiler  when  buih,  wliih^  tli(\v  may 
make  a  slight  movenu^nt  during  the  fiiin*:;  u])  of  tlu^  locomotive, 
after  the  boiler  has  become  completely  lu\'ite(l  and  steani  pressure 
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raised  these  stays  assume  their  original  position.  The  fact  that  a 
movement  of  the  staybolt  can  be  shown  while  the  boiler  is  being  fired 
up  shows  that  something  of  this  kmd  is  necessary,  for  if  rigid  stays 
were  appUed  this  movement  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some 
other  manner,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  boiler.  Although 
long  combustion  chambers  require  more  attention  in  maintenance, 
this  will  be  offset  by  the  increased  firebox  volume  and  the  resulting 
better  combustion. 

8  On  account  of  height  limitations,  the  height  of  the  dome  as 
well  as  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  diflSculties  are  being  encountered  with  the  proper  life  and 
maintenance  of  superheater  equipment,  because  too  much  water  is 
drawn  over  through  the  throttle  into  the  superheater.  This  is  a 
question  requiring  experiment  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  minimum  steam  space  which  should  be  provided  for  boilers 
working  on  various  grades.  Cole  in  his  bulletin  on  locomotive  ratios 
has  given  figures  for  the  nunimum  height  of  crown  for  different 
grades  and  lengths  of  firebox.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  effort 
made  to  tabulate  this  information  and  get  it  in  shape  so  that  it  could 
be  followed.  It  is  thought  that  in  most  cases  the  minimum  height 
that  he  gives  will  work  out  satisfactorily.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  the  height  of  the 
dome.  This  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  obtaining  dry  steam,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
the  height  of  the  throttle  above  the  water  line  as  well  as  to  the  steam 
space  in  the  boiler.  Considerable  development  on  this  subject  is 
now  well  under  way  and  we  can  confidently  expect  results  of  value 
in  the  near  future. 

9  As  noted  above,  it  seems  that  we  have  about  reached  the 
limit  of  size  of  cylinders  and  size  of  boiler  due  to  road  clearances. 
To  undertake  to  provide  additional  road  clearance  on  practically 
all  of  the  main  lines  today  would  mean  a  total  expenditure  of  money 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue. 

10  On  account  of  the  apparent  limitations  of  piston  thrust 
and  road  clearances,  the  greatest  problem  we  have  with  our  large 
locomotives  today  is  to  increase  their  capacity  without  exceeding 
greatly  our  present  sizes.  Anything  to  increase  the  hauling  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  without  increasing  the  height  and  width  limitations 
under  which  the  locomotive  must  work  might  be  called  an  essential 
capacity-increasing  device.    A  few  of  these  with  which  we  are  most 
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familiar  and  which  have  proved  beyond  doubt  their  desirability  are 
the  superheater,  the  brick  arcli  and  the  mechanical  stoker.  There 
are  possibilities  of  still  further  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  super- 
heater without  increasing  the  size  of  the  boiler  in  which  it  must 
operate.  There  are  also  possibilities  and  constant  improvements  in 
the  design  of  brick  arches  which  lead  to  higher  evaporation  and 
better  combustion  of  fuel.  It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  locomo- 
tive requires  as  much  as  GOOO  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  it  has  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  ordinaiy  fireman.  Automatic  stokers  have  been 
in  use  so  long  that  their  dependability  for  heavy  power  is  no  longer 
in  question.  Many  men  are  studying  this  particular  feature  of 
locomotive  design  and  operation,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  in 
the  future  a  gradual  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  these  mechanisms. 
As  they  stand  today  they  are  an  unqualified  success,  and  time  and 
study  will  bring  about  the  necessaiy  refinements  so  that  better  com- 
bustion will  result  and  less  coal  per  horsepower  l)e  used. 

11  We  have  not  as  yet  gone  very  extensively  into  the  use  of 
feedwater  heaters.  It  is  not  the  author's  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
furnish  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  amoimt  of  economy  that  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  th(\sc  various  devices.  Many  who  are  engaged 
in  a  specific  study  of  each  of  them  will  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish 
information  covering  what  savings  can  be  expected  by  the  use  of 
these  later  up-to-date  im])rovements.  It  has  been  ])r()ved  without 
a  doubt  in  foreign  countries  that  the  feedwater  heater  is  an  esse^itial 
capacity-increasing  device  as  well  as  an  economical  addition  to  the 
locomotive.  The  author  has  information  from  men  in  the  railroad 
division  in  the  late  war  showing  that  practically  all  of  the  Clerman 
locomotives  taken  over  by  the  Allies  after  the  armistice  were  ecjuipped 
with  feedwater  heaters.  Their  use  in  German}^  has  come  to  such  a 
point  that  they  apparently  do  not  consider  producing  large  locomo- 
tives without  this  device.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  somewhat  behind  the  Europeans,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  near  future  when  the  (economies  that  can  be  effcu'ted  by  the 
use  of  feedwater  heater  are  realized  it  will  become  almost  as  general 
as  the  superheater  today. 

12  Another  small  item  which  has  reccivfMl  only  passing  att(Mition 
in  this  country  is  the  variable  exhaust.  As  is  well  known,  a  varialjle 
exhaust  that  can  be  properly  operated  and  which  will  not  re(iuire 
much  maintenance  attention  will  have  a  great  tiMulencv  to  relieve 
high  back  pressure  at  high  speeds,  and  its  o])eration  will  also  provide 
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the  necessary  draft  at  slow  speeds.  While  this  may  be  a  less  impor- 
tant matter  than  many  other  of  the  points  already  brought  out, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  small  things  that  deserves  considera- 
tion and  study,  and  something  which  it  is  felt  will  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily  for  the  future.  It  might  be  said  in  this  connection 
that  European  locomotives  in  a  great  many  cases  are  equipped  with 
such  a  device  which  seems  to  give  satisfaction. 

THE  ENGINE  PROPER 

13  There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  general  design 
of  cylinders.  The  use  of  outside  steam  pipes  has  resulted  in  advan- 
tages both  from  a  casting  and  maintenance  standpoint.  It  would 
seem  well  worth  while  to  consider  a  design  of  cylmder  by  means  of 
which  the  weight  could  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent,  permitting 
of  additional  weight  of  other  parts  and  thereby  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  locomotive. 

14  The  design  of  valve  gears  has  received  a  great  amount  of 
attention  and  many  accepted  types  are  now  available.  In  all  of 
these  every  effort  has  been  to  better  the  steam  distribution.  In 
maintenance  we  are  far  ahead  of  engines  used  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  yet,  however,  much  to  be  desired  in  steam  distribution, 
and  this  subject  will  bear  as  careful  study  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

15  When  we  consider  that  as  much  as  150,000  lb.  piston  thrust 
is  being  transferred  through  a  single  main  rod  and  from  this  into  the 
driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  why 
troubles  are  experienced  with  main  crankpins  and  particularly  side- 
rod  bearings  at  the  main  pm.  In  order  to  provide  the  proper  strength 
to  take  care  of  this  tremendous  piston  thrust  it  has  been  necessary 
to  design  extremely  heavy  main  and  side  rods.  The  piston  thrust 
is  not  the  only  consideration  in  this  connection.  The  inertia  forces, 
particularly  in  drifting,  at  times  reach  figures  that  are  even  greater 
than  the  piston  thrust.  Practically  all  of  this  must  be  taken  care  of 
through  the  main  crankpin  and  the  necessary  connections  to  the 
side  rods  at  this  point. 

16  All  are  familiar  with  the  large  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  to  produce  a  steel  that  would  give  a  higher 
elastic  limit  than  the  ordinary  high-carbon  open-hearth  steel  which 
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was  successfully  used  until  engines  reached  their  present  proportions. 
The  use  of  such  steel  for  side  rods,  main  rods  and  piston  rods  has 
been  principally  confined  to  heat-treated  and  quenched  forgings, 
which  permitted  the  use  of  sections  which  were  considerably  lighter 
than  what  could  be  used  with  the  ordinary  open-hearth  annealed 
forgings.  Steel  has  also  been  produced  which  giv(»s  a  high  elastic 
limit  and  which  can  be  successfully  used  with  ordinary  annealing, 
permitting  very  considerable  reductions  in  weight  compared  to  the 
ordinary  open-hearth  steel  formerly  employed.  The  use  of  such  a 
steel  does  away  with  quenched  forgings  and  permits  of  rods 
being  heated  for  closing  in  straps  and  similar  work  without  destroying 
the  quality  of  the  material  as  is  the  case  with  quenched  forgings. 

17  Main  and  side  rods  have  been  produced  and  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  the  past  few  y(*ars  in  which  the  piston  thrust 
is  carried  directly  from  the  main  rods  to  the  side  rods  back  of  the 
main  wheel.  This  does  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  piston  thrust 
that  must  necessarily  come  on  the  main  rods.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  does  reduce  verj^  considerably  the  piston  thrust  that 
must  be  transferred  through  the  main  cranki:)in  into  the  side  rods, 
thereby  alleviating  to  a  very  great  extent  the  troubles  that  have  been 
experienced  with  large  side-rod  connections  at  the  main  pin.  Such  a 
design  does  not  increase  the  total  weight  of  the  rods  to  an  extent 
likely  to  cause  any  appreciable  increased  difficulties  from  a  counter- 
balance standpoint. 

18  The  design  of  main  and  side*  rods  as  well  as  main  crankpins 
will  always  be  a  vital  question  in  the  construction  of  locomotives. 
We  have,  of  course,  and  no  doubt  always  will  have,  failures  of  main 
and  side  rods  —  more  with  side  rods  than  with  main  rods  — and  the 
problem  is  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  It  has  been  necessary 
and  always  will  be  in  designing  the  rods  for  locomotives  to  assume 
certain  arbitrary  limits  of  fiber  stress  based  principally  upon  past 
experience.  It  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  all  the  stresses 
produced  in  rods  when  a  locomotive  is  in  operation,  and  for  this 
reason  the  allowable  fiber  stresses  in  tension^  compression  and  bend- 
ing must  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  elastic  limit  ordinarily 
obtained  in  such  forgings. 

19  Rod  design  is  a  study  in  itself  and  pr(\^('nts  a  suhjcM't  the 
details  of  which  cannot  be  covered  in  a  pjiper  of  this  nature.  Tlu^'e 
has  already  been  a  great  deal  wi-ilten  an<i  a  niiniber  of  experiments 
conducted  regarding  the  proper  design  of  rods  to  suecessfully  stand 
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up  under  severe  usage  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  ordinary  diflSculties  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  counter- 
balance. Hollow-bored  piston  rods,  light  designs  of  crosshead  and 
piston,  the  use  of  high-tension  steel  for  side  and  main  rods,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  hollow-bored  crankpins,  are  familiar  to  all.  More  careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quaUty  and  upkeep  of  rod  bearings, 
and  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  provide  bearings  of  such  quality 
and  design  that  renewals  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

20  Before  the  advent  of  our  present-day  large  locomotives 
with  their  tremendous  piston  thrust  it  was  not  a  particularly  difficult 
matter  to  design  a  suitable  main  crankpin.  The  size  of  the  main 
pin  was  made  to  a  great  extent  to  accommodate  the  cyUnder  centers 
and  other  parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  so  long  as  the  bearing  pressure 
per  square  inch  of  projected  area  based  upon  maximiun  piston  thrust 
was  within  a  limit  of  1600  or  1700  lb.  the  main  pins  would  work 
satisfactorily.  The  ordinary  design  of  smaller  locomotives  was  such 
that  the  main  side  pin  would  also  be  sufficient.  It  has  been  found  in 
comparatively  recent  years,  however,  that  the  old  rule  would  no 
longer  apply.  In  order  for  the  main  crankpin  to  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  withstand  heavier  piston  thrust  and  still  maintain  the  fiber 
stress  within  workable  limits,  it  was  necessary  of  course  to  increase 
the  diameter  proportionately.  This  brought  up  the  question  of 
rubbing  speed.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  rubbing  speed 
is  too  high,  bearings  will  heat  and  wear  very  rapidly  regardless  of  the 
bearing  pressure.  A  main  pin  designed  properly  for  heavy  piston 
thrust  must  therefore  be  so  proportioned  that  the  length  will  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  the  diameter  within  very  close  Umits.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  for  keeping  cylinder  centers  as  close  together  as  possi- 
ble because  of  road  clearances,  if  a  proper  length  of  main  pin  is 
obtained,  its  proper  size  presents  a  difficult  proposition.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  author  is  confident  will  be 
overcome  in  the  future  by  the  proper  appUcation  of  a  design  previously 
mentioned,  wherein  a  large  part  of  the  piston  thrust  is  transmitted 
directly  from  the  main  rod  into  the  side  rod,  thus  reducing  the  force 
that  previously  has  been  taken  through  the  comparatively  short  and 
large-diameter  main  side  pin.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
definite  set  of  cyUnder  centers  and  frame  centers  for  a  given  diameter 
of  cylinder.  In  the  design  of  large  locomotives  different  conditions 
and  problems  are  confronted  which  make  this  point  a  particular 
study  in  itself  and  which  should  be  gone  into  thoroughly  before  a 
decision  in  regard  to  the  design  is  reached. 
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COUXTERBAIx.\NCE 

21  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  separate  the  question  of 
counterbalance  from  the  design  of  connecting  rods  and  reciprocating 
parts.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
amount  of  counterbalance  which  should  be  applied  to  locomotives. 
It  is  easier  to  state  the  counterbalance  result  desired  than  to  tell 
exactly  how  it  is  to  be  obtained.  We  ordinarily  think  of  a  locomotive 
being  counterbalanced  properly  when  it  will  ride  satisfactorily  and 
without  excessive  vibration,  and  it  sccmus  that  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  counterbalance  is  judg(*d.  There  are  in  operation  heavy 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  which  have  between  35  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  reciprocating  weights  counterbalancinl,  and  they  are  said  by 
traveling  engineers  to  ride  easy.  The  author  ])eliev(\s  that  with  our 
present  heavy  engines  with  long  wheelbase  it  is  not  necessary  to 
balance  as  much  as  50  or  55  per  cent  of  the  reciprocating  weight. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  count eri)alance  a 
smaller  percentage  of  reciprocating  weight  than  has  heretofore  been 
attempted,  especially  for  long,  heavy  engines,  ])rovid(»d  the  revolving 
weights  at  the  main  pin  can  be  ])r()p(M'ly  taken  care  of.  Every  effort, 
however,  should  be  made  to  balance  all  of  the  revolving  weights 
on  the  main  pin.  If,  for  example,  we  lack  400  lb.  of  balancing  the 
revolving  w^eight  on  the  main  pin,  the  effect  on  the  track  is  (\xactly 
the  same  as  if  we  had  400  lb.  of  counterweight  on  any  of  the  other 
wheels  to  balance  reciprocating  parts. 

22  There  is  an  added  difficulty  to  this  problem,  because  the 
action  of  the  counterweight  in  whet^ls  other  than  the  main  is  (^xactly 
opposite  to  the  force  produci^d  by  th(^  weight  on  the  main  pin  which  is 
not  counterbalanced.  This  condition  results  in  increascnl  track 
stresses,  as  well  as  incn^ased  stresses  in  frames  and  other  parts  of  the 
locomotive.  There  is  also  a  tendency  at  high  speeds  wIkmi  a  condi- 
tion like  this  exists  for  th(*  main  wheel  to  lift  from  the  rail,  while  the 
wheels  other  than  the  main  are  exerting  tlnnr  maximum  force  on  the 
rail.  This  reduction  of  \vci,ti;ht  on  the  main  whe(4  at  th(*  time  when  the 
other  wheels  are  exerting  their  maximum  force  on  the  rail  provides 
a  tendency  for  the  main  wlioel  to  slip  when  it  is  impossible  to  slip 
the  remaining  wheels.  Xo  one,  it  is  ])eliev(Ml,  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
stresses  which  are  produced  in  side  rods,  franu^s  and  otlu^r  parts  of 
locomotive  due  to  a  condition  of  tliis  kind.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  rods  wim'c  torn  off  and  crankpins  loosened  for 
this  reason  alone. 
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23  On  account  of  the  extremely  heavy  weight  required  at  the 
main  pin  in  order  to  have  the  proper  strength  of  parts,  particularly 
for  large  freight  locomotives,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  balance  very 
much — ^if  any — ^more  than  the  revolving  weights  at  this  point.  This 
being  the  case,  if  as  much  as  50  or  55  per  cent  of  the  reciprocating 
weights  is  to  be  balanced,  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  of  the  counter- 
weight for  reciprocating  parts  must  be  added  to  the  counterweight 
in  the  wheels  other  than  the  main.  Thus,  in  order  to  balance  a  high 
percentage  of  reciprocating  weights  on  engines  of  this  class,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  counterweight  to  the  wheels  other  than  the  main 
to  such  an  extent  that  track  stresses  and  riding  of  the  locomotive 
at  comparatively  high  speeds  become  a  very  serious  question. 

24  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  definite  set  rule  can  be 
established  in  this  regard,  but  that  each  particular  design  is  a  study  in 
itself,  and  wherever  revolving  weights  at  the  main  pin  are  encountered 
such  that  they  cannot  be  properly  counterbalanced,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  provide  the  best  means  possible  of  reducing  revolving 
weights  at  this  point  as  well  as  providing  reciprocating  parts  as  light 
as  possible  consistent  with  strength.  This  of  course  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  by  hoUow-boring  the  main  pins  and  piston  rods 
and  by  using  a  light  design  of  piston  head,  which  indicates  that  a 
steel  having  a  high  elastic  limit  with  the  proper  elongation  and  reduc- 
tion of  area  should  be  employed.  The  use  of  such  steel  has  already 
proved  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  One  of  the  principal  funda- 
mentals in  counterbalance  is  to  keep  the  reciprocating  weight  as 
light  as  possible. 

THE  RUNNING  QEAR 

25  On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  size  of  cylinders  of 
present-day  heavy  locomotives  over  those  used  several  years  ago, 
the  cylinder  centers  have  been  spread  until  they  have  reached  practi- 
cally the  clearance  limitations  of  the  railroads;  and  the  necessity  for 
larger  journals  to  carry  properly  the  increased  axle  loads  has  caused 
the  frame  centers  to  be  brought  nearer  together. 

26  This  condition  increases  very  materially  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  cylinder  to  the  center  of  the  frame,  which  of  itself 
produces  greater  strain  in  the  frame  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
pressures  on  the  driving-box  bearings  as  well  as  on  shoes  and  wedges. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  piston  thrusts  have  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 65,000  lb.  to  approximately  150,000  lb.,  and  means  must 
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be  provided  to  properly  take  care  of  the  increased  piston  thrust  along 
with  the  increased  overhang. 

27     Fig.  1,  it  is  believed,  shows  very  clearly  the  increased  forces 
that  a  frame  must  stand  in  order  to  properly  take  care  of  the  tre- 
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Fig.  1     Diagram  Showing  Increase  of  Ovehhan(]  of  Cylinders  in 

Present-Day  Locomotives 


mendous  increases  in  piston  thrust  as  well  as  the  increased  leverage 
caused  by  the  very  considerable  lengthening  of  the  distance  between 
the  cylinder  centers  and  the  frame  centers. 

28  While  discussing  the  subject  of  frames  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  ignore  the  vital  question  of  frame  cross-bracing.  Substantial 
and  sufficient  cross-braces  should  be  applied  between  the  frames  and 
rigidly  bolted  thereto  to  form  a  rugged  structure  which  will  not 
rattle  to  pieces.  Sufficient  bearing  for  bolts  and  adequate  bolting 
flanges  are  a  very  important  feature.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  tying  up  the  frame  so  rigidly 
that  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  failures  aheatl  of  the  front  {)edestal 
and  just  back  of  the  cylinder  fit  at  a  point  where  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  reinforcement. 

29  It  seems  as  though  the  det^igu  of  driving  box<'s  and  driving- 
box  brasses  had  not  successfully  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  increase 
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in  piston  thrust.  We  have  in  ahnost  general  use  the  same  type  of 
driving-box  brass  which  has  been  standard  on  locomotives  for  years. 
The  design  is  such  that  the  brass  extends  about  half-way  down  over 
the  journal.  Inasmuch  as  this  brass  must  take  up  the  piston  thrust, 
it  is  very  evident  that  we  shall  have  trouble  in  taking  care  of  driving- 
box  brasses  until  a  suitable  design  is  produced  —  one  in  which  the 
brass  will  cover  much  more  of  the  front  and  back  projected  area  of 
the  journal  than  is  now  the  case.  On  the  heavy  engines  of  today  the 
main  driving-box  brasses  in  particular  wear  rapidly,  due  to  the 
tremendous  thrust  which  they  are  forced  to  stand  up  against.  It  is 
true  that  some  work  has  been  done  along  this  line  and  designs  pro- 
duced which  will  help  at  least  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  field  for  improvement  and  this  particular  subject 
alone  warrants  the  study  and  investigation  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  design  and  operation  of  locomotives. 

30  Many  experiments  have  been  tried,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  have  proved  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  Among  these  are  driving-box  brasses  cast  into 
the  driving  box.  Many  boxes  are  in  use  today  where  the  brasses 
are  keyed  into  the  box,  making  them  readily  removable  for  re- 
placement. However,  the  author  feels  that  none  of  these  has 
approached  the  solution  to  the  problem,  which  Ues  in  producing  a 
design  that  will  surround  the  journal  with  a  bearing  as  completely 
as  possible  and  still  lend  itself  to  comparatively  easy  maintenance 
and  reasonable  cost  of  appUcation. 

* 

GUIDING  AND  TRAIUNG  TRUCKS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LONG  WHEELBASB 

31  With  our  present  heavy  Mikado  and  Santa  Fe  type  locomo- 
tives the  length  of  rigid  wheelbase  is  almost  if  not  quite  double  the 
rigid  wheelbase  in  ordinary  service  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  operate 
such  engines  around  curves  of  even  comparatively  small  degree  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  rapid  wear  of  hub  liners  and  driving-box 
faces,  thus  increasing  quickly  the  lateral  play  to  a  prohibitive  point 
and  necessitating  work  in  the  shop  to  overcome  it. 

32  Santa  Fe  type  engines  with  22-ft.  rigid  wheelbase  are  not 
unconmion.  Engines  of  this  type  and  of  this  size  will  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400,000  to  420,000  lb.  When  we  stop  to  think  that 
to  move  this  tremendous  mass  of  material  aroimd  a  16-  or  18-deg. 
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curve  a  force  of  many  thousand  pounds  is  required,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  obtain  rapid  flange  wear  and  the  necessity  for  returning  tires 
before  the  proper  amount  of  mileage  has  been  obtained?  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  believed,  the  force  necessaiy  to  properly  curve 
an  engine  of  this  kind  has  b(H^n  applied  at  the  front  truck  and  the 
first  driver.  In  most  cases  types  of  heading  trucks  have  been  used 
which  produce  a  veiy  small  resistance  on  curves  of  small  degree. 
In  order  to  prevent  rapid  flange  wear  as  well  as  to  overcome  the 
development  of  lateral  play  unnecessarily,  designs  have  been  pro- 
duced which  will  give  a  high  initial  Resistance  of  the  front  truck  and 
provide  a  lateral  motion  for  the  front  driver  with  adequate  resistance 
so  that  some  of  the  guiding  force  is  transferred  back  to  the  second 
pair  of  drivers. 

33  Since  locomotives  operate  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on 
tangent  track,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  initial  guiding  resistance 
w^hich  will  not  be  increased  when  curving.  In  other  words,  a  flexible 
wheelbase  is  produced  which  has  all  the  requisites  of  the  ordinaiy 
rigid  wheelbase,  but  at  the  same  time  will  overcome  many  of  the 
difficulties  now  encoimtered  in  an  attempt  to  operate  engines  of  this 
size  and  length.  Many  designs  of  trailing  trucks  have  been  produced 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  heljnng  to  remedy  the  conditions  which 
have  been  noted  above.  These  of  course  have*  met  in  a  way  the 
conditions  which  it  was  necessaiy^  to  overcome.  Th(*re  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  in  producing  a  trailing  truck  which  will  have  the  proper 
facihties  for  equaUzation  of  sj)ring  rigging  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  an  initial  guiding  force  which  can  be  k(»pt  nearly  constant, 
thus  avoiding  the  high  final  lateral  resistance  which  is  found  in  a 
good  many  of  the  trailing  trucks  now  in  use.  The  use  of  friction 
plates  to  produce  the  necessary  rt^sistance  is  undesirable  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  resist anci^  obtained.  AVhat  is  necMJcnl  is  a 
positive  centering  device  whose  n^sistance  will  l)e  adecjuate  initially, 
can  be  always  depended  u])on,  and  which  will  not  mount  up  to 
prohibitive  figures  under  the  maxinunn  swing  of  the  trailing  truck. 

34  In  addition  to  the*  for(^going,  sonu^  work  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  producing  a  d(\sign  by  in(nins  of  wliich  the  latc»ral  play  in 
locomotive  driving  wheels  can  l)e  taken  up  without  n^noving  the 
wheels  from  under  the  engine^  or  taking  the  boxes  off  from  the  axles. 
No  doubt  in  the  near  future  a  i)ractical  device  of  this  kind  will  be 
produced.     This  is  another  one  of  the  many  probh^ms  which  can  be 
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worked  out  which  will  enable  the  railroads  to  keep  their  locomotives 
in  service. 

35  The  advent  some  years  ago  of  the  power  reverse  gear  over- 
came one  of  the  great  objections  that  engineers  had  to  large  locomo- 
tives. It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  one  man  to  reverse 
one  of  our  large  locomotives  equipped  with  the  ordinary  hand  reverse 
lever.  Power  reverse  has  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  engine 
equipment  and  has  been  foimd  to  be  economical  even  though  it  may 
be  used  on  a  locomotive  which  could  be  comparatively  easily  reversed 
by  hand. 

36  Probably  no  one  thing  contributes  more  to  the  failure  of 
side  rods  than  the  improper  adjustment  of  shoes  and  wedges.  If 
these  are  allowed  to  run  loose,  stresses  in  the  side  rods  will  amouht  to 
a  very  high  figure  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  may  go.  If  the  shoes  and  wedges  are  improperly  set  up,  the 
driving  wheels  are  very  likely  to  be  out  of  tram.  This  in  itself  brings 
imdue  stresses  on  the  rods,  which  in  time  will  imquestionably  produce 
failures.  The  author  feels  that  there  are  many  cases  where  in 
attempting  to  overcome  the  failure  of  side  rods  we  have  deliberately 
increased  their  sections  without  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
cause  of  failure.  Consideration  of  the  foregoing  brings  us  to  the  point 
of  providing  an  adequate  automatic  adjustment  of  the  wedge  so  that 
the  difficulties  mentioned  will  not  be  encountered.  A  satisfactory 
automatic  wedge  if  properly  applied  and  maintained  will,  no  doubt, 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  side-rod  failures. 

MEANS  FOB  INCREASING  NOBHNAL  TRACTIVE  POWER 

37  All  railroads  have  points  on  certain  divisions  where  there  is 
a  critical  grade  or  the  necessity  of  starting  a  heavy  load  under  adverse 
conditions.  At  such  places  increased  tractive  power  is  required 
which  is  not  needed  elsewhere.  We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  producing  a  device  which  can  be  set  to  work  to  increase  the 
tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  to  such  an  extent  that  the  critical  grade 
or  the  necessity  for  increased  tractive  power  to  start  a  train  under 
adverse  conditions  will  be  overcome,  thus  enabling  the  engine  to 
take  its  full  tonnage  over  the  entire  division.  This  device  should  be 
so  made  that  it  can  be  applied  when  necessary  and  thrown  out  when 
the  additional  tractive  power  is  not  required.  Designs  have  already 
been  produced  wherein  an  additional  tractive  power  of  8,000  or  10,000 
lb.  has  been  applied  to  the  trailing  trucks  of  large  locomotives.    There 
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is  also  a  possibility  of  applying  such  a  device  to  the  tender  truck, 
thus  availing  ourselves  of  the  adhesive  weight  of  the  tender  to  help 
boost  the  engine  over  the  critical  points  in  a  division.  There  is  always 
present  a  possible  potential  boiler  capacity  which  can  be  brought 
out  by  the  use  of  a  variable  exhaust  or  other  device  sufficient  to 
obtain  rapid  combustion  at  slow  speeds. 

38  What  has  already  been  done  along  this  line  may  be  taken  as 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.  A  certain  amount  of  development 
work  must  be  done  in  order  that  these  necessary  improvements  may 
be  made  to  operate  satisfactorily.  These  problems  require  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  railroads  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  trying  out 
such  devices  which,  after  having  been  carefully  considered,  show 
that  they  have  possibilities  for  future  use. 

THE   ASH   PAN 

39  The  question  of  ash  pans  is  also  one  needing  serious  consid- 
eration. With  the  large  increase  in  size  of  locomotives  in  many 
cases  we  have  evidently  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  this  necessity. 
There  are  in  use  a  number  of  rules  stating  what  the  proper  air  opening 
in  the  ash  pan  should  be,  some  saying  that  the  ash-pan  air  opening 
should  be  equal  to  the  net  gas  area  of  the  tubes,  and  others  that  it 
should  be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  opening  through  the  grates. 
While  many  of  these  rules  have  in  a  way  proved  satisfactory,  at  the 
same  time  it  would  seem  that  to  get  at  the  question  logically  we 
should  determine  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  burned  economically 
per  square  foot  of  grate  and  then  on  this  basis  provide  an  ash-pan  air 
opening  that  will  give  the  required  amount  of  air  to  burn  satisfactorily 
the  maximum  amount  of  coal  which  is  expected  to  be  consumed. 
The  amount  of  air  that  will  flow  through  a  given  opening  in  the 
ash  pan,  it  is  believed,  can  be  veiy  closely  approximated  from  the 
vacuum  produced  in  the  smokebox.  This  of  course  is  only  a  sugges- 
tion, and  it  may  be  that  when  the  question  is  lookc^l  into  more  care- 
fully a  more  desirable  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
required  ash-pan  air  opening  may  present  itself. 

Ll^BKK'ATIOX 

40  Lubrication  is  a  su])jeet  which  has  received  much  attention 
and  a  great  number  of  combinations  and  expiMinients  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  most  satisfactory  method.  A\'ith  our  pn\s(^nt  high 
superheat  the  proper  introducti(jn  of  oil  into  the  cylinders  and  valves 
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of  a  locomotive  is  worth  serious  consideration.  In  many  cases  oil 
has  been  provided  to  both  the  cylinder  barrel  and  the  steam  chest  of 
superheater  locomotive,  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  provided  to 
the  steam  chest  alone.  Both  methods  have  given  apparent  satis- 
faction, but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  state  which  is  the  better.  It 
seems  that  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  experimental  work  should 
be  undertaken  to  determine  just  how  this  best  can  be  accomplished. 
For  instance,  one  railroad  may  seem  to  get  good  results  with  one 
method,  while  another  may  use  an  entirely  different  method  and 
both  operate  their  engines  satisfactorily.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  oil  is  used  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  direct  comparison,  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  accurate  data  are  kept  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  oil  suppUed  to  either  the  valves  or  the  cylinders. 

41  It  is  common  practice  in  European  countries  to  provide  a 
force-feed  lubricator  located  very  close  to  the  c?ylinder.  The  ordinary 
method  which  they  use  in  connecting  up  this  lubricator  is  to  provide 
a  pipe  to  each  end  of  the  piston-valve  steam  chest.  This  oil  supply 
opens  directly  over  each  end  of  the  valve  when  it  is  in  central  position. 
In  addition  an  oil  pipe  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder  at  its  center.  It  is 
reported  that  by  this  method  there  is  less  carbonization  of  the  oil 
than  when  it  is  fed  into  the  steam  pipes  or  into  the  center  of  the 
piston-valve  steam  chest.  Whether  or  not  this  is  so  the  author  has 
no  means  of  proving,  but  it  seems  logical. 

42  In  order  to  increase  the  tonnage  which  a  locomotive  can  haul 
it  is  just  as  vital  to  decrease  the  resistance  as  to  increase  the  power. 
Now  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to  provide  roller  bearings  for  passenger 
cars,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  on 
freight  cars.  Of  course  this  would  mean  very  radical  changes  in 
design  and  a  gradual  displacement  of  present  equipment,  but  the 
reduction  of  rolling  resistance  and  the  better  facilities  for  lubrication 
which  would  be  provided  would  be  sufficieiit  in  time  to  overcome  the 
necessary  expense.  All  this  may  seem  rather  far-fetched,  but  it  is 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

43  This  question  of  lubrication  may  as  well  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  locomotive.  The  proper  grooving  of  side-rod  and  main- 
rod  brasses,  or  the  use  of  babbitt  inserts,  are  questions  that  should  be 
taken  up  in  connection  with  lubrication  of  these  parts.  A  variety 
of  opinions  can  be  obtained  from  men  operating  locomotives  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  a  number  of  methods  which  are  in  use  at  present 
and  apparently  giving  satisfaction. 
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44  In  suiniuing  up  the  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of 
the  superheater  alone  has  increased  the  capacity  of  locomotives 
when  compared  with  saturated  engines  of  the  same  design  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  one  w^ould  think  of  building  a  large  locomotive  for 
up-to-date  railroad  service  without  the  application  of  superheat. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  strides  that  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives  in  the  past  few  years.  We  nuist  not  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  what  has  been  done  with  this  one  device. 
The  large  locomotive  of  today  has  become  a  necessity  and  is  here  to 
stay.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  the  application  of  many  of  the  labor-saving  and 
capacity-increasing  devices  which  have  already  been  worked  out  and 
are  giving  satisfactory  service,  and  at  the  same  time  look  forward  to 
the  possibilities  of  applying  other  devices  which  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  but  which  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  well 
worth  our  consideration  and  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
their  adoption.  There  are  many  im})r()vements  yet  to  be  made  in 
locomotives  and  it  behooves  the  operating  officials  of  raih'oads  as 
well  as  the  leading  minds  in  locomotive  operation  and  design  to  get 
together  and  to  continue  to  produce  locomotives  which  in  the  next 
20  years  will  be  as  far  ahead  of  our  present  engines  as  our  present 
locomotives  are  ahead  of  the  locomotives  that  were  built  20  vears 
ago.  Without  the  capacity-increasing  devices  which  have  been 
mentioned  the  large  locomotive  of  today  would  be  impossible  —  it 
could  not  be  operated  satisfactorily.  Our  large  engines  are  an  abso- 
lute justification  of  these  improvements.  P'urther  developments  are 
ready  at  hand  and  in  their  use  lie  the  possibilities  of  still  more  power- 
ful and  economical  transportation  units  built  to  operate  within  our 
present  limitations  of  clearance  and  permissible  rail  loads. 


DISCISSION^ 

C.  J.  Mellin.  The  author  generalizes  on  certain  points  in  the 
designing  of  locomotives  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  previous 
papers  on  the  subject,  but  in  >ome  instances  lie  enters  partly  on  the 
means  and  methods  bv  which  the  de^ii'cd  elTcct  is  to  be  obtained 
and  mentions  briefly  the  jirowth  of  the  eni^inc^s  during  the  la<t 

1  For  additional  discu^^sion  sec  pnj^cr  No.  171t6. 
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twenty  years,  and  hopes  that  a  similar  advance  may  be  made  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  He  does  not  state,  however,  in  what  manner  or 
along  what  lines  this  advance  is  to  be  obtained. 

Up  to  the  present,  brute  force  has  been  mainly  aimed  at,  and 
with  that  many  diflScnlties  have  been  met  and  overcome  in  a  way, 
though  in  many  cases  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily,  and  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
heat  in  the  steam  that  is  so  successfully  imparted  by  the  super- 
heater and  abundantly  produced  by  the  stoker,  of  which  at  least 
one-half  of  the  available  heat  for  effective  work  is  let  out  to  the  at- 
mosphere; and  this  in  itself  offers  a  big  field  for  future  advancement. 

One  of  the  great  diflSculties  with  the  larger  ordinary  engine  is, 
as  the  author  points  out,  the  counterbalancing;  it  being  impossible 
with  the  enormous  weights  of  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts  to 
balance  properly  (especially  in  the  larger  engines)  both  with 
respect  to  the  track  and  to  the  engine  itself,  as  the  peculiar  con- 
dition exists  that  an  engine  that  rides  nicely  is  hard  on  the  track, 
and  one  that  is  easy  on  the  track  rides  hard.  The  balancing  of  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  reciprocating  parts  tends  to  make  a  good 
riding  engine,  but  that  excess  of  balance  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
revolving  parts  in  most  cases  has  to  be  transferred  to  wheels  with 
small  revolving  weight  and  it  thus  may  become  doubly  hard  on  the 
track. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  also  a  subject  for  further  consideration 
by  dividing  up  the  number  of  driving  cranks  and  connecting  rods 
so  that  they  as  much  as  possible  counteract  each  other's  disturb- 
ances to  the  smooth  running  of  the  engine. 

While  this  could  most  effectively  be  attained  with  a  four- 
cylinder  engine  in  a  single  coupling  system  with  opposing  cranks 
it  meets  with  several  objections;  first  because  two  cylinders  will 
have  to  be  applied  betwen  the  frames  where  there  is  no  room  for  the 
required  size  with  our  track  gage  and  our  modern  engines;  second, 
there  is  no  room  between  the  right  and  left  axle  boxes  on  the  axle 
driven  by  the  inside  cylinders  for  two  adequate  cranks;  third, 
as  the  angles  of  the  cranks  on  this  axle  must  be  90  degrees  it  makes 
a  ciunbersome  and  expensive  axle,  even  when  used  on  an  engine 
with  cylinders  small  enough  for  the  available  space;  and  fourth, 
the  double  set  of  guides  between  the  frames  makes  the  parts  very 
inaccessible  for  proper  attention. 

The  next  best,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  the  only 
available  method  is  the  three-cylinder  locomotive  with  a  single  in- 
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ternal  crank  on  its  driving  axle,  which  is  simple  to  construct, 
has  room  for  parts  of  ample  strength  and  bearings  of  ample  size 
and  while  not  giving  so  good  a  balancing  effect  as  the  four-cylinder, 
it  has  the  greater  advantage  of  a  better  turning  effect  than  any 
other  means  that  may  be  suggested,  as  the  subdivision  of  the  turning 
forces  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  steps  open  for  further  advance- 
ment in  improving  the  ordinary  engine  besides  opening  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  extended  utilization  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  in 
its  conversion  into  work. 

This  will  have  the  effect  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  fuel 
consumption,  and  in  engine  maintenance;  the  engine  wuU  be 
lighter  on  the  track  and  roadbed  and  there  will  follow  an  in- 
estimable reduction  in  car  repairs  as  the  jerks  in  starting  are  re- 
duced. It  is  less  liable  to  slip  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  boiler  pressure,  a  triple  stage  of  expansion  may 
ultimately  be  adaptable  with  still  further  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

A.  W.  Bruce.  The  future  size  in  cross-section  of  locomotives 
in  this  country  will  probably  remain  as  at  present  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  expense  of  changing  railroad  clearance  being  too  great 
to  warrant  enlargement.  Another  limitation  is  allow^able  weight 
per  axle  of  about  70,000  lb.  which,  if  exceeded,  gives  trouble  with 
present-grade  open-hearth  steel  rails.  May  we  expect  better  quality 
of  steel  in  the  rails?  The  question  of  changing  cross-section  of  clear- 
ance is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  one  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  England,  and  we  may  perhaps  predict  future 
growth  accordingly.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  logical  growth  is 
in  the  length  of  the  engine  as  illustrated  by  the  increase  from  4i-A-2 
to  4-6-2  and  at  present  4-8-2  type  locomotives,  and  also  shown  in 
2-6-2  to  2-8-2  and  2-10-2  freight  engines,  and  in  Mallet  engines 
from  0-6-6-0  to  2-10-10-2. 

The  great  increase  in  size  of  engines  necessitates  very  large 
firebox  sheets  which  should,  of  course,  preferably  be  made  in  one 
piece  as  free  from  seams  as  possible.  The  restricted  steam  space  on 
these  large  engines  should  be  given  consideration,  and  we  might 
question  whether  anyone  has  had  experience  with  surge  plates  in 
the  boiler.  Also,  what  lonp;itudinal  position  is  best  for  dome  loca- 
tion? European  practice  seems  to  locate  the  dome  well  forward, 
while  in  this  country  we  locate  the  dome  consid(Tably  nearer  the 
firebox. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two-cylinder  sin:iple  engines  have  nearly 
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reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity;  about  the  only  alternative  which 
we  have  would  be  perhaps  the  three-cylinder  type  involving,  of 
course,  additional  complication  of  crank  axle  and  modification  of 
frame  bracing.  It  would  not  seem  that  we  are  quite  ready  for  this 
arrangement  in  this  country. 

The  locomotive  at  the  present  time  has  about  all  the  fuel- 
saving  devices  of  stationary  plants  except  condensers.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  can  be  very  successfully  applied  to  locomotives. 
Fuel,  either  oil  or  pulverized  fuel,  will,  of  course,  result  in  obtaining 
very  high  boiler  output.  The  writer  believes  that  at  the  present 
tim^  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  mixture  of  fuel  oil  and  pul- 
verized fuel,  the  idea  being  to  obtain  greatest  number  of  heat  imits 
in  a  given  bulk.  Whether  or  not  this  will  be  applicable  to  locomo* 
tive  purpose  is,  of  course,  a  question. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  experience  in  this  country 
in  the  use  of  variable  exhaust  which,  the  writer  believes,  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  advantage  in  some  cases,  also  as  to  whether  anything 
has  been  done  recently  in  regard  to  fan  draft,  and  with  what 
success. 

On  heavy  engines,  the  difference  between  cylinder  and  frame 
centers  presents  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  maintaining  alignment. 
This  would  be  helped  by  use  of  three  cylinders,  but  would  result  in 
complication  of  crank  axle,  etc.  The  use  of  special  main-pin  con- 
nections may  be  of  help  in  some  cases,  and  the  writer  believes  the 
so-called  "  floating "  bushing  has  been  used  very  successfully  on 
heavy  power  on  the  main  pin  for  both  main  and  side  rods.  If 
properly  lubricated,  this  loose  bushing  seems  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  use  of  special  steel  for  light  parts  is,  of  course,  very  desira- 
ble, and  has  been  recommended  for  a  long  time.  Its  successful 
use,  however,  is  questionable  until  the  locomotive  designer  can  be 
assured  that  the  railroad  companies  will  carry  in  stock  and  use  for 
replace  parts  the  same  high  grade  material  that  has  been  used  in 
the  original  design  of  the  engine.  Should  the  engine  be  originally 
designed  with  a  very  high-grade  steel  using  light  weight  and  later 
be  replaced  with  low-grade  material,  trouble  will  certainly  result. 

Counterbalance  troubles  have  always  been  a  source  of  an- 
noyance. It  would  seem  however,  that  on  long-wheelbase  engines 
as  suggested  by  the  author,  especally  for  slow  speed,  we  might  be 
able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  counterbalance.  We  should  cer- 
tainly balance  all  revolving  weights  whenever  possible.  It  might 
be  noted  that  German  engines  have  been  built  omitting  balance  for 
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reciprocating  parts,  and  coupling  engine  and  tender  rigidly  in  order 
to  obtain  greater  mass. 

The  driving-box  question  is  also  a  serious  one.  As  the  greatest 
wear  occurs  about  45  degrees  off  the  top  center,  it  does  not  seem  to 
the  writer  that  a  driving  box  entirely  enclosing  the  axle  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  the  three- 
piece  box  has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  in  Europe.  Long  main 
boxes  have  been  greatly  used  in  this  country  and  if  properly  main- 
tained, offered  considerable  relief. 

Summing  up  the  question,  however,  of  rods,  boxes,  pedestal 
shoes,  etc.,  the  writer  believes  the  whole  proposition  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  maintenance.  If  power  is  kept  in  first-class  con- 
dition, the  writer  believes  many  of  the  present  difficulties  will  be 
avoided.  No  amount  of  good  design  or  good  material  will  prevent 
trouble  if  the  power  is  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  down.  Proper 
up-keep  of  rods,  shoes  and  wedges,  etc.,  will  certainly  prove  the 
best  investment.  Present  labor  conditions  are,  of  course,  adverse 
to  this,  but  no  worse  than  conditions  governing  hea\y  repairs. 

Ashpan,  grates,  etc.,  are  certainly  very  important,  and  should 
be  well  looked  after.  AVe  might  question  experience  with  outside 
hopper  pans,  non-freezing  slides.,  etc. 

Lubrication  is  also  very  important  and  is  largely  a  matter  of 
attention  from  the  engine  crew.  AVe  miglit  question  what  the  ex- 
perience has  been  in  this  country  with  mechanical  lubricators  which 
are  very  commonly  used  abroad. 

The  writer  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
designing  the  engine  for  tlie  work  intended  as  every  division  has 
its  own  peculiarities.  A  general  purpose  engine  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  same  efficiency  as 
an  engine  designed  for  a  particular  service.  We  should  also  con- 
sider that  it  takes  time  and  study  to  design  locomotives  as  it  does 
any  other  power  plant.  AVe  might  profit  by  European  practice, 
which,  in  nearly  every  case,  covers  long  and  careful  study  before 
deciding  on  any  change  in  existing  or  obtaining  new  types  of 
locomotives. 

W.  E.  WooDARD.  While  the  locomotive  of  todny  looks  like  a 
large  edition  of  that  of  the  ])('ri()(l  bt^tween  1900  and  1907,  it  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  vitallv  difUTcnt  machine.  In  the  earlier  davs 
saturated  steam  was  used  and  per  unit  of  weight  the  best  obtain- 
able horsepower  was  65  to  75,  70  horsepower  per   10,000  lb.  of 
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wei^t  being  a  good  figure  for  locomotives  from  1900  to  1905.  At 
present  there  are  a  number  of  locomotives  in  operation  developing 
almost  100  horsepower  per  10,000  lb.  of  weight.  This  considerable 
advance  has  been  due  to  changes  which  were  considered  radical  in 
1905  and  1906. 

A  great  many  possibilities  have  been  considered  and  many 
have  been  elhninated,  those  surviving  which  have  best  met  the 
mechanical  limitations  of  design  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  further  increase.  But  as  the  author  intimated,  the 
advance  still  continues.  Such  things  as  he  speaks  of,  ligjhter  re- 
ciprocating and  rotating  parts,  lighter  steel  casting  and  the  possi- 
bility of  more  extensive  use  of  steel  casting  in  locomotives  will 
tend  to  a  further  increase  in  the  horsepower  per  unit  weight.  If  we 
were  to  design  a  locomotive  today  along  the  lines  of  the  deedgns  of 
1900  to  1905  and  with  horsepowers  comparable  to  those  now  in  use, 
the  locomotives  would  weigh  over  500,000  lb.  and  could  not  be 
run  on  the  railroad.  This  power  is  now  being  attained  with  loco- 
motives weighing  from  320,000  to  350,000  lb. 

Charles  Ripley.  The  expense  of  developing  improved  de- 
vices for  locomotives  has  been  enormous.  Every  railroad  goes 
through  the  process  of  making  expensive  experiments  with  each 
device  which  shows  promise  of  increased  economy  of  operation. 
Why  cannot  this  be  done  by  some  central  organization  so  that  the 
information  will  be  accurately  obtained  and  available  for  every- 
one? There  is  need  for  cooperation  in  the  development  of  such 
devices,  and  there  are  four  parties  concerned,  the  manufacturer,  the 
railroads,  members  of  technical  societies  and  imiversities.  All  these 
agencies  brought  together  and  cooperating  would  produce  extraor- 
dinary results  at  tremendously  decreased  costs. 

John  E.  Muhlfeld.  The  paper  reviews  important  data  re- 
lating to  the  highly  specialized  steam  locomotives  and  states  more 
particularly  "  that  the  most  vital  matter  which  confronts  locomo- 
tive designers  and  operating  officials  is  that  of  increasing  the 
capacity  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotives  which  we  have 
today ; "  "  that  we  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  size  of  cylin- 
ders and  size  of  boiler  due  to  road  clearances;  "  "  that  the  greatest 
problem  we  have  with  our  large  locomotives  today  is  to  increase 
their  capacity  without  exceeding  greatly  om*  present  sizes"  and 
"that  further  developments  are  ready  at  hand  and  in  their  use 
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lie  the  possibilities  of  still  more  powerful  and  economical  transpor- 
tation units  built  to  operate  within  our  present  limitations  of 
clearance  and  permissible  rail  loads.'^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  set  out 
what  these  further  developments  are,  as  the  details  referred  to,  such 
as  superheaters,  brick  arches,  automatic  stokers,  feedwater  heaters, 
variable  exhaust  nozzles,  the  use  of  long  combustion  chambers  to 
reduce  the  length  of  boiler  tubes  and  flues,  improved  cylinder  and 
valve-gear  design,  alloy-metals,  hollow-bored  parts,  reduced  re- 
ciprocating weight  counterbalance,  relation  of  cylinder  to  frame 
centers,  frame  cross  bracing,  improved  driving- journal  bearings, 
running-gear  equalizing  and  centering  devices,  power  reverse  gears, 
automatic  driving-box  wedges,  trailer  and  tender-truck  booster, 
roller  bearings  for  cars,  and  the  matter  of  lubrication  and  of  ash- 
pan  air  openmgs  are  such  as  have  been  in  use,  or  under  considera- 
tion and  advisement,  in  connection  with  existing  steam  locomotive 
practice,  both  here  and  abroad,  during  the  past  twenty  or  more 
years.  Furthermore  these  devices  and  appliances  are  more  a  matter 
of  adjuncts  or  accessories  than  of  an  inherent  part  or  feature  of 
the  locomotive  design  as  a  whole  and  which  latter,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  has  not  been  given  the  scientific  development  by  the 
designers,  builders  and  users  in  the  past  ten  years  that  the  exist- 
ing operating  conditions  and  costs  have  warranted. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  today,  in  round  figures,  prac- 
tically 65,000  steam  locomotives,  which,  other  than  the  2000  Mallet 
type  now  in  use,  are  primarily  an  improved  enlargement  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  principal  elements  of  the  multi-tubular  boiler, 
forced  draft  by  exhaust  st^am,  and  direct  connection  between  the 
piston  and  the  driving-wheel  crankpin  of  Stephenson's  pioneer 
'*  Rocket "  which  was  built  in  1829,  and  these  65,000  locomotives 
represent  over  two  and  one-quarter  billion  pounds  of  potential  trac- 
tive power. 

To  improve  the  performance  and  efFiciency  of  these  locomotives 
through  changes  in  fundamentals,  one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  expedient  means,  which  the  author  has  overlooked,  is  to  in- 
crease the  boiler  pressure  and  reduce  tlie  factor  of  adhesion.  Thou- 
sands of  steam  locomotives  are  being  operated  today  with  a  factor 
of  safety  of  boiler  and  a  factor  of  adhesion  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  generally  allowable  Ihiiit  of  good  practice  of  4,  whereas  an 
increase  in  the  existing  working  steam  prer^sures  of  from  5  to  as 
much  as  15  or  20  lb.  will  produce  a  very  sub.-tantial  increase  in  the 
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available  starting  and  hauling  capacity,  as  well  as  considerable 
fuel  economy,  and  as  in  good  locomotive  designing,  factoi:s  of  safety 
of  frona  5  to  8  are  used  for  cylinders,  frames,  axles,  crankpins,  main 
and  side  rods,  valve  gear  and  other  power-transmission  parts  sub- 
ject to  stress  and  fatigue,  such  parts  would  be  able  safely  to  with- 
stand the  effect  of  the  proposed  change. 

While  superheaters,  brick  arches,  feedwater  heaters,  variable 
exhaust  nozzles  and  improved  cylinder  and  valve-gear  designs  will 
increase  sustained  horsepower  and  promote  fuel  economy,  they  do 
not  materially  affect  the  true  capacity  value  of  a  locomotive,  which 
is  its  starting  power.  For  example,  a  Consolidation  or  Mikado  type 
locomotive  with  260,000  lb.  weight  on  driving  wheels  and  a  factor 
of  adhesion  of  4  will  have  a  train-starting  power  of  approximately 
65,000  lb.  while  the  same  locomotive  with  a  factor  of.  adhesion  of 
4.3  will  have  approximately  60,500  lb.,  or  about  7  per  cent  less. 

Certainly,  and  properly  so,  with  existing  driving-wheel  load 
limitations,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  factor  of  adhesion  in  freight 
locomotives  to  exceed  4.0,  or  4.1  as  a  maximum,  when  the  limiting 
friction  for  dry  sanded  rail  will  allow  a  factor  of  3.0  and  for  dry 
rail  a  factor  of  4.0,  as  by  proper  manipulation  of  the  reverse  lever 
and  throttle  valve  when  negotiating  hard  pulls  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  provide  for  a  combination  of  speed  and  cut-oflf  which 
will  produce  the  most  imiform  turning  moment  and  the  maximum 
traction  that  the  adhesion  will  sustain,  all  of  which  will  obviate 
any  necessity  for  factors  of  adhesion  of  over  4.1  and  the  hauling 
around  of  a  lot  of  useless  and  expensive  dead  weight  that  can  and 
should  be  made  productive.  As  practical  examples,  in  1914  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway  put  into  service  20  Consolidation  type 
locomotives  having  51-in.  diameter  driving  wheels,  62,500  lb.  trac- 
tive power,  and  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  3.55,  and  just  recently  they 
have  put  into  service  some  Consolidations  with  61-in.  diameter 
driving  wheels,  68,200  lb.  tractive  power  and  a  factor  of  adhesion 
of  3.93.  Likewise  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  in  use  Consoli- 
dations with  63-in.  diameter  driving  wheels,  66,200  lb.  tractive 
power  and  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  4.03,  and  the  Santa  Fe  have 
Mikados  with  56-in.  diameter  driving  wheels,  59,600  lb.  tractive 
power  and  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  3.7  which  are  being  successfully 
operated  with  those  ratios. 

Another  fimdamental  of  great  importance  in  the  existing  steam 
locomotive  is  the  amount  of  superheat  that  is  being  obtained,  and 
this  vital  factor  is  frequently  neglected  due  to  improper  gas  area 
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ratios,  too  few  elements  or  the  location  of  the  superheater  element 
rear  return  bends  too  far  from  the  firebox  flue  sheet,  as  the  result 
of  which  many  locomotives  are  being  run  with  from  50  to  100  deg. 
fahr.  less  superheat  than  would  otherwise  be  obtainable.  The  in- 
creasing of  the  percentage  of  gas  area  through  the  generally  used 
superheater  flues  from  40  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  gas  area, 
the  location  of  superheater  element  cast-steel  rear  return  bends 
about  12  in.,  instead  of  the  usual  practice  of  from  24  to  40  in.,  from 
the  firebox  flue  sheet,  so  that  they  will  act  as  ''  hot  spots,''  and  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  superheater  elements  will  do  much 
towards  raising  the  superheated  steam  temperature  and  pressure 
at  the  steam  chests  with  resulting  freer  steaming,  easier  firing, 
smarter  working,  more  constant  superheat  temperature  and  gen- 
erally increased  power  and  economy. 

While  the  foregoing  concerns  principally  the  increasing  of  the 
capacity,  efficiency  and  economy  of  existing  locomotives  by  means 
and  methods  readily  available  and  involving  the  least  capital  ex- 
penditure, when  the  question  of  new  motive  power  of  maximum 
starting  capacity,  sustained  horsepower,  efficiency  and  economy 
arises,  the  problem  becomes  quite  easy  as  in  new  designs  of  boilers, 
superheaters,  and  cylinders  the  use  of  350-lb.  steam  pressure,  which 
is  notv  being  adopted  both  here  and  abroad  for  stationary  boilers, 
superheated  300  deg.  fahr.,  is  entirely  permissible  for  loco- 
motives. Such  a  combination  of  pressure  and  superheat  will,  as 
compared  with  200-lb.  steam  pressure,  superheated  300  deg.  fahr., 
produce  for  the  addition  of  only  18  B.t.u.  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
heat  in  the  steam  and  a  rise  of  only  48.5  deg.  fahr.  or  7.05  per  cent 
in  the  temperature,  an  increase  of  150  lb.  or  75  per  cent  in  steam 
pressure.  Such  an  increase  in  power,  together  with  a  more  efiicient 
boiler,  improved  combustion,  better  steam  distribution  and  the 
utilization  of  waste  heat  will  put  the  steam  locomotive  in  a  class 
by  itself  as  the  most  effective  and  economical  self-contained  mobile 
power  plant  for  the  movement  of  fast  and  heavy  rail  tonnage. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  in  liis  discussion  seems  to  think 
that  further  developments  to  which  the  writer  refers  should  have 
been  mentioned.  The  author  is  not  in  positon  to  give  out  informa- 
tion of  this  character,  his  i<l(^a  bv'nv^  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
foremost  devices  which  would  tend  to  tlieir  more  exten>ive  use.  ]\Ir. 
Muhlfeld  further  states  that  the  various  items  mentioned  are  ad- 
juncts or  accessories  rather  than  an  inherent  part  or  feature  of 
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the  locomotive  design  as  a  whole.  This  may  be  true,  but  what 
good  would  a  large  locomotive  be  without  a  number  of  these  so- 
called  accessories  which  have  already  proven  their  worth? 

The  question  of  increased  boiler  pressure  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  author.  It  has  not  been  proven  as  yet  that  boiler  pressures 
exceeding  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  are  economical.  The  losses  due  to 
exceedingly  high  boiler  pressures  will  go  a  great  way  toward  over- 
coming the  economies  which  higher  steam  pressures  will  bring 
about. 

With  pressure  of  350  lb.,  boiler  maintenance  would  no  doubt 
be  a  very  vital  factor.  A  presure  such  as  this  for  a  locomotive 
is  a  much  more  difficult  proposition  than  is  encoimtered  in  station- 
ary practice,  where  a  number  of  expansions  can  be  provided  for  and 
a  vacuiun  used  for  exhaust.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  of  a  locomotive  the 
greater  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  cylinder  walls.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  economies  shown  by  calculation  for  higher 
pressures  and  temperatures  and  extremely  short  cut-off  will  not 
prove  out  in  practice  imtil  a  means  is  devised  to  insulate  the 
cylinder  walls  so  that  the  excess  losses  are  prevented. 

In  regard  to  the  factor  of  adhesion  the  writer  believes  it  will 
be  found  upon  investigation  that  nearly  all  of  our  larger  loco- 
motives as  designed  today  have  a  factor  of  adhesion  very  close  to 
four.  When  this  is  reduced  to  3.53  as  noted  for  certain  locomo- 
tives mentioned  in  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  discussion  it  will  be  found  that 
satisfactory  operation  in  this  country  will  not  be  obtained. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  design  a  locomotive  throughout  for  a 
factor  of  safety  of  5  to  8  some  parts  woud  be  utterly  inadequate. 
Due  to  the  impossibility  of  determining  all  of  the  stresses  which 
come  on  locomotive  parts  we  must  in  many  cases  allow  a  factor 
of  safety  much  higher  than  the  above  based  upon  the  known  stresses 
in  these  parts.  For  example,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  base  the 
sizes  of  frames  upon  the  maximum  piston  thrust.  With  this  as  a 
basis  the  factor  of  safety  nms  up  to  as  high  as  15  or  20.  If  it  were 
possible  to  determine  all  the  stresses  in  frames,  their  size  would  not 
be  materially  reduced  although  the  apparent  factor  of  safety  might 
be  lowered  due  to  the  fact  that  consideration  had  been  given  to 
stresses  due  to  factors  other  than  the  piston  thrust. 

In  the  last  paragraph  Mr.  Muhlfeld  sums  up  the  situaton  as  it 
has  been  stated  before  that  with  more  efficient  boilers,  improved 
combustion,  better  steam  distribution,  and  the  utilization  of  waste 
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heat  the  locomotive  will  become  the  most  economical  power  plant 
for  the  movement  of  fast  and  heavy  rail  tonnage. 

Many  points  of  particular  value  are  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Oatley's  discussion^  particularly  in  reference  to  superheaters  and 
drafting  conditions.  It  is  possible  that  a  means  of  draft  other  than 
by  the  direct  force  of  exhaust  steam  will  be  perfected  so  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  may  be  utilized 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Blunt's  discussion  ^  carries  many  important  and  well-taken 
views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  standardization  and  the  advis- 
ability of  producing  locomotives  in  the  simplest  method  possible 
and  yet  produce  a  design  that  will  be  most  economical  and  stand  up 
under  the  service  required. 

1  Included  with  discussion  of  paper  No.  1796. 


No,  1798 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INTERCHANGEABLE 

MANUFACTURE 

By  Chester  B.  Lord,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Member  of  the  Society 

tN  dealing  witli  so  broad  a  subject  as  interchangeable  manu- 
^  facture,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  course  of  time  many 
false  traditions  and  psuedo-scientific  conditions  are  built  around  a 
process  or  system,  either  glorifying  it  unduly  or  condemning  it 
beyond  its  deserts.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  be  iconoclastic  and 
tear  down  that  we  may  build  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  sometimes 
rearranging  the  former  material  and  sometimes  rejecting  it.  Like- 
wise, it  is  well  to  start  out  with  certain  fundamentals  plainly  stated, 
and  any  discussion  or  theory  that  contravenes  these  fundamentals 
is  useless  for  our  purpose.  True,  we  may  dispute  the  fudamentals 
and  possibly  disprove  them,  but  the  statements  hold  until  that  shall 
have  occurred.  Personally,  however,  the  author  disi)elieves  in 
fundamentals,  and  prefers  to  employ  the  term  "  progressive 
standards." 

2  The  first  fundamental  is  that  no  two  things  are  alike;  the 
second,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  accuracy  increases  in 
geometric  ratio  with  each  added  accurate  dimension  on  the  same 
piece;  the  third,  that  no  machine  or  tool  under  stress  can  be  ac- 
curate; the  fourth,  that  the  manufacture  of  interchangeable  parts  in 
quantity  is  a  matter  of  percentage;  and  the  fifth,  that  irrespective 
of  the  method  used,  cjuality  is  a  matter  of  insistence. 

3  Nowhere,  either  in  the  arts  or  crafts,  do  we  find  two  things 
alike.  Nature  herself  has  never  succeeded  in  making  two  leaves 
or  two  grains  of  sand  the  same,  as  far  as  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
determine.  Poe,  in  one  of  his  essavs,  states  that  analvsis  consists 
of  taking  tw^o  things  exactly  alike  and  looking  at  them  and  con- 
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tinning  to  look  at  them  until  we  discern  that  which  differentiates 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  our  ability  in  that  direction  indicates 
our  power  of  analysis. 

4  The  nearest  approach  to  mechanical  perfection  that  we 
know  of  is  found  in  the  Johansson  gages,  or  was  until  the  advent  of 
the  Hoke  gages;  but  within  their  limits  these  are  by  no  means 
interchangeable  and  the  interferometer  shows  not  only  a  variation 
in  size  but  a  difference  in  parallelism  of  the  same  piece. 

6  Securing  one  very  accurate  dimension  on  a  piece  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  The  ease  of  securing  two  accurate 
dimensions,  however^  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  second  to 
the  first.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  are  based  upon 
practice  and  general  impressions,  but  the  author  believes  them 
accurate  enough  to  justify  their  publication  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  high  cost  of  imnecessary  accuracy: 


No.  of  Dimexudons 
on  One  Piece 

Probable  Number  of 
Perfect  Piecee 

Per  Cent  Eetimated  Increase  in 
Ratio  of  Coat  per  Operation 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

100 

90 

50 

16 

6 

0 

0 

30 

76 

100 

200 

500 

6  In  making  the  foregoing  statements  the  author  has  in  mind 
automatic  and  other  machines  where  the  close-dimension  work  is 
done  at  one  setting  and  in  manufacturing  quantities.  Some  will 
dispute  the  figures  given  in  the  table  and  wiU  declare  that  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  attempt  finishing  pieces  in  the  automatic,  but  that 
they  should  be  roughed  out  there  and  finished  on  a  shaving  lathe 
or  elsewhere.  This  brings  us  to  our  third  fundamental  and  we  may 
ask:  why  should  they  not  be  finished  complete  when  a  good  auto- 
matic must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  (and  is)  as  accurate  as  a 
single-purpose  machine  on  a  single  accurate  dimension?  It  is  not 
accurate  on  several  close  ones,  however,  and  accepted  practice  con- 
firms this  statement;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
accurate  is  because  of  conflicting  stresses. 

7  The  extent  to  which  we  may  go  in  accuracy  of  interchange- 
ability  is  often  determined  by  the  price  that  can  be  secured  for  the 
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finished  product.  This  is  also  true  where  the  system  of  building 
rather  than  manufacturing  is  followed,  and  where  a  much  better 
class  of  labor,  is  necessary. 

8  There  are  many  firms  the  engineering  departments  of  which 
really  believe  they  are  producing  an  interchangeable  product  of 
close  dimensions,  but  their  inspection  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments could  tell  a  different  story.  It  is  not  bad  workmanship  or 
lax  inspection  that  is  responsible  for  their  failure  to  produce  such 
work,  but  the  —  ofttimes  —  unnecessarily  close  tolerances  specified 
on  unimportant  dimensions,  or  the  insistence  of  close  ones  on  sev- 
eral dimensions  of  the  same  piece,  and  it  is  well  to  stop  and  con- 
sider what  may  happen,  say  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  after  it  has  been 
in  service  for  some  time  when  initially  it  required  the  centers  of 
two  shafts  to  be  held  within  one-half  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

9  Interchangeable  manufacture  requires  both  relative  toler- 
ance and  specific  tolerance.  Relative  tolerance  has  to  do  with  its 
relation  to  the  part  to  which  it  assembles  and  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  tolerance  of  the  specific  dimension.  Specific  tolerance  is 
that  tolerance  on  a  specific  dimension  required  to  render  a  particular 
part  easy  to  manufacture,  or  to  take  care  of  the  wear  on  tools. 

10  Any  part  increases  in  cost  with  each  succeeding  operation, 
and  the  probability  of  loss  should  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  its 
added  value.  This  result  should  be  obtained,  first,  by  a  design  hav- 
ing in  view  its  relation  to  subsequent  machining  operations,  and, 
second,  through  the  proper  sequence  of  operations  relative  to  their 
difiiculty,  and  sufiiciently  divided.  This  leads  us  up  to  the  question 
of  registration.  Automobile  engine  builders  cast  lugs  on  their 
cylinder^  to  insure  parallelism  of  bore ;  adding-machine  and  phono- 
graph castings  sometimes  have  bosses  cast  on,  to  take  pressure  of 
milling  or  drilling  operations.  It  is  also  true  that  sometimes  we 
insert  a  pin  in  a  drilled  hole  to  guard  against  movement,  but  we 
do  it  only  at  times  and  usually  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  whereas 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity;  and  it  will  usually  cost  less  to  drill 
special  holes  or  machine  special  lugs  for  registration  and  resetting 
than  to  attempt  to  do  the  work  in  fewer  complex  operations. 

11  Nearly  as  important  as  registration  is  the  question  of 
clamping.  One  of  the  fundamentals  laid  down  was  that  a  machine 
under  stress  could  not  be  accurate.  This  is  just  as  true  of  a  piece 
being  machined,  and  unless  a  part  is  designed  with  its  subsociuent 
machining  operations  in  view;  unless  it  is  supported  sufficiently 
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near  its  pressure  centers;  unless  it  has  a  three-point  support  with 
the  holding  or  clamping  pieces  immediately  over  them  (and  in  the 
case  of  a  drill  jig,  independent  of  the  part  that  carries  the  bush- 
ings) ,  then  that  piece  cannot  be  accurate.  This  is  true  of  drilling 
always,  of  milling  generally,  and  of  turning  sometimes. 

12  How  tolerances  shall  be  indicated;  whether  they  shall  be 
identical,  independent,  or  overlapping;  what  the  law  of  proba- 
bility and  what  actual  trial  demonstrate  as  the  probability  of 
overlapping  or  identical  tolerances  interfering;  the  percentage  that 
may  be  expected  at  different  parts  of  the  tolerance,  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  therefrom  are  subjects  calling  for  extended  treat- 
ment by  themselves.  The  same  is  true  of  inspection,  of  machining 
methods,  of  analysis  of  product. 

13  The  automatic  screw  machine  will,  of  course,  always  be 
with  us,  for  in  that  we  meet  ideal  manufacturing  conditions  as 
nearly  as  they  may  be  met.  But  the  fact  that  the  single-spindle 
screw  machine  persists  and  is  even  exclusive  in  the  small-part  field, 
is  still  further  corroboration  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  accuracy. 
The  question  of  accuracy  is  of  course  relative,  as  is  the  question 
of  rigidity  of  machine;  but  it  is  hnportant  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
cheapness  of  manufacture  by  determining  the  number  of  cuts, 
retapping,  reaming,  grinding,  etc.,  that  are  necessary. 

14  Quality  does  not  depend  upon  the  method  under  which 
work  is  done,  but  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  men  working  for  day 
wages  take  more  time  and  consequently  turn  out  better  work  than 
those  on  a  piece-work  or  premiimi  basis.  I  believe  people  who 
reason  thus  are  wrong  in  their  psychology,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  methods  does  not  in  itself  carry  any  incentive  either 
to  do  better  work  or  worse  work.  It  is  the  remuneration  received 
on  the  premium  basis  that  gives  the  incentive ;  and  where  a  premium 
does  not  work  a  wrong  by  inducing  over-exertion,  it  lessons  fatigue 
by  increasing  the  workmen's  interest  in  his  task;  and  as  Taylor 
says,  "  Speed  is  a  function  of  quality." 

15  The  law  of  compensation  applies  to  mechanics  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  industry,  and  when  we  attempt  to  work  to  closer 
limits  at  the  expense  of  increased  operations,  we  must  pay  some- 
how. This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  such  a 
procedure,  but  an  appeal  for  common  sense  in  interchangeable 
manufacture  —  not  to  make  the  work  easier,  but  to  reduce  the  cost 
—  and  the  firms  that  are  really  making  a  good  interchangeable  prod- 
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uct  are  those  that  have  analyzed  all  the  different  conditions  and 
hold  the  extremely  accurate  dimensions  at  a  minimum. 

16  Neither  should  it  be  thought  from  what  has  been  said  that 
close  dimensions  may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Some  com- 
panies require  them  much  closer  than  do  others.  It  then  becomes 
a  question  of  whether  the  price  received  for  the  finished  apparatus 
is  commensurate  with  the  close  limits  imposed.  If  not,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  increasing  the  tolerances  so  as  to  permit  manufacture  on 
a  cheaper  basis.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  rejections  that 
can  be  tolerated  must  be  figured  out  and  kept  within  that  limit. 
For  instance,  on  an  apparatus  costing  $10.00  for  which  a  liberal 
price  is  asked  and  received,  an  allowance  of  50  cents  per  apparatus 
for  rejections  may  not  be  excessive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
price  is  close,  50  cents  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  This  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  settled  by  the  administration 
and  not  by  the  shop,  although  we  very  often  lose  sight  of  this 
fact. 

17  In  the  author's  opinion  there  are  no  such  things  as  close 
tolerances.  All  are  relative  and  we  only  court  trouble  when  we 
try  to  take  too  many  steps  at  once.  One-half  thousandth  is  only 
five  per  cent  of  ten  thousandths,  and  the  chance  of  securing  that 
accuracy  in  quantity  in  one  step  is  about  five  per  cent  multiplied 
by  the  extra  cost.  But  one-half  thousandth  is  fifty  per  cent  of 
one  thousandth  and  the  probabilities  are  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  truism  that  subdivided  operations 
are  a  function  of  accuracy. 

18  Analyzing  our  fundamentals,  we  find  that  there  are  tliree 
ways  in  which  interchangeable  parts  may  be  secured: 

a  By  obtaining  a  percentage  of  good  ones,  with  close 
tolerances 

b     By  giving  individual  attention  to  each  piece 

c  By  employing  liberal  allowances. 
The  first  is  wasteful  and  the  second  is  not  manufacturing;  the 
third  one  means  liberal  unnecessary  allowances  and  close  necessary 
ones,  with  the  operations  so  divided  that  each  individual  working 
upon  the  part  has  but  one  tlung  to  do.  Thus,  on  a  small  sliaft 
with  six  diameters  all  ground  to  a  0.0005-in.  limit,  there  should  be 
six  roughing  and  six  finishing  operations  because  different  wheels 
may  be  used;  because  less  skilled  men  may  l)e  employed  with  less 
chance  of  scrap;  because  the  wheel  will  be  in  better  condition  and 
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will  not  need  dressing  so  often  and  the  operator  will  not  have  to 
change  his  sense  of  proportion,  "  hog  off "  material  one  moment  and 
hardly  touch  it  the  next;  because  the  finishing  operations  may  al- 
ways be  done  on  the  most  accurate  machine;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
because  as  a  rule  one  man  can  finish  more  work  to  close  dimensions 
in  four  operations  than  four  men  c^n  in  one  operation. 


DISCUSSION 

Charles  B.  Cole  said  that  it  was  his  experience  that  diffi- 
culties in  interchangeable  manufacture  were  sometimes  due  to  the 
designer  who  would  set  plus  and  minus  tolerances  the  total  of 
which  would  be  greater  than  the  mean  tolerance.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  designing  of  gages.  He  had  seen  a  gage,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  four  and  one-half  inches  long  and  about  three 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide  which  contained  twenty-one  gaging 
points.  On  this  gage  on  the  smaller  dimensions  there  were  limita 
of  0.0002  in.,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  solid  gage  with  no 
possibility  of  salvage  or  replacement  of  the  particular  points  which 
showed  signs  of  wear.  Adjustable  limit  snap  gages  set  to  gage  at 
very  close  limits  would  frequently  be  used  by  an  operator  and 
forced  over  four  or  five  pieces  of  production,  thereby  distorting  the 
setting  of  the  gages;  and  the  operator  would  continue  to  use  this 
gage  without  rechecking,  so  that  the  results  due  to  distortion 
through  the  use  of  the  gage  on  further  parts  the  variation  in  the 
sizes  of  these  parts  might  run  as  high  as  -^  in,  from  the 
standard  size  required. 

For  interchangeable  manufactm-e  great  care  must  be  given  to 
gages  and  tolerances  so  there  will  not  be  any  unnecessary  loss  or 
cost  in  production  due  to  setting  limits  that  are  too  close  and  are 
not  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  good  manufacturing.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  engineer  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  production 
executive.  In  a  great  many  plants  they  will  attempt  to  work  the 
limits  which  are  impossible  to  obtain  due  to  the  heat  generated  in 
producing  these  parts  which  causes  a  change  in  the  setting  of  tools 
and  in  the  gages  used  to  check  them.  Very  careful  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  design  of  any  article  or  product  to  be  manufactured 
in  quantities  as  it  is  often  possible  to  simplify  them.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  design  gages  and  tools  with  the  idea  of  simplifying 
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them  so  they  can  be  readily  used  by  the  most  inexperienced  help. 
All  designs  of  tools,  gages  and  product  must  be  checked  very  care- 
fully if  interchangeability  is  to  be  obtained. 

F.  0.  HoAGLAND  said  that  one  fault  with  interchangeable 
manufacture  was  the  improper  determination  of  the  location  sur- 
faces, as,  for  instance,  a  piece  to  contain  two  holes  which  are  drilled 
from  opposite  sides  and  presumed  to  be  the  proper  distance  apart. 
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LOCATION    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE 

CENTRAL -STATION    POWER    OF 

THE    MIDDLE    WEST  > 

By  W.  L.  Abbott,  Chicago,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

THE  location  and  distribution  of  the  central-station  power  of 
the  Middle  West  is  a  subject  which  has  neither  the  large  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  proposed  superpower  system  of  the  North 
Atlantic  states  nor  the  spectacular  engineering  interest  of  the  hydro 
developments  of  the  Pacific  states.  The  power  development  of  the 
low,  level,  rich  prairie  country,  with  its  wealth  of  cheap  coal,  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  distribution  is  working  out  its  destiny 
following  its  natural  instincts. 

2  Fig.  1,  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Electrical  Worlds 
is  an  ingenious  redistribution  of  the  area  of  the  country,  designed  to 
show  up  the  various  states  in  their  true  electrical  importance.  This 
map,  which  represents  relative  kilowatt-hour  production,  is  doubt- 
less a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  installed  kilowatt  capacity, 
the  total  for  the  United  States  being  given  as  12,600,000,  of  which 
about  one-third,  or  4,000,000  kw.,  is  hydroelectric. 

LOCATION   OF   THE   WATER   POWDERS   OF   THE   MIDDLE   W^EST 

3  The  various  potential  power  streams  of  the  country  and  the 
water  powers  are  generally  located  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good  —  that  is,  remote  from  coal  mines  —  the  Middle  West,  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  being  particularly 
favored.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  are  richest 
in  coal,  are  poorest  in  water  power.  Only  18  per  cent,  or  776,000 
kw.,  of  the  water  power  of  the  country  lies  in  the  middle-western 

*  For  discussion  sec  i)ai)(T  Xo.  ISOO. 
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states,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is  in  the  states  of  Michigan  t 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Portions  of  Ohio  rise  500  ft.  above  the 
Ohio  River  and  above  Lake  Erie,  but  the  whole  state  is  credited  with 
only  40,000  kw.  installed  central-station  hydroelectric  power. 

4  In  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  is  a  land 
elevation  of  more  than  500  ft.  above  Lake  Michigan,  giving  the 
St.  Joseph  River  and  its  tributaries  a  fall  of  10  ft.  to  the  mile  over 
its  entire  length.  The  effect  of  this  fall  is  to  dot  the  map  with  water 
powers  all  along  the  river's  course.    A  similar  elevation  near  Detroit 


FiQ.  1    Relative  Sizes  of  States  Based  on  Their  Kilowatt-hour 

Production 


has  its  effect  on  the  Huron  River,  and  a  hogback  up  through  the 
center  of  the  southern  peninsula  makes  good  mill  streams  of  the 
Au  Sable  River,  of  the  Manistee,  Grand  and  Muskegon. 

5  Along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  the  land  elevation 
is,  in  places,  1000  ft.  above  the  lake,  but  the  territory  drained  is 
rather  restricted  and  the  rivers  are  so  short  that  the  streams  are 
torrential  for  a  brief  interval  and  almost  dry  much  of  the  time. 

6  The  lower  Fox  River,  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  nas  a  drop  of  170  ft.  in  28  miles,  along  which  over  40,000 
kw.  of  power  was  installed  long  ago  and  fully  occupied  by  local 
industries.  The  level  plateau  of  the  watershed  of  the  Fox  River 
and  the  large  pondage  of  Lake  Winnebago  make  the  lower  Fox  River 
an  ideal  one  for  power.    The  principal  discharge  for  the  rivers  of 
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Central  Wisconsin  is  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  about  700  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  as  the  center  of  the  state  abounds  in  lakes  and 
marshes  at  elevations  of  500  to  1000  ft.  above  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  which  drain  this  interior,  many  important  water  powers  are 
being  developed  on  these  rivers,  as  at  Kilbourn,  6000  kw.;  Prairie 
du  Sac,  18,000  kw.;  Eau  Claire  and  vicinity,  50,000  kw.;  and  St. 
Croix  Falls,  18,000  kw. 

7  The  principal  central-station  water  power  of  Minnesota  is 
50,000  kw.  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth.  The  great  water  power  of 
the  Mississippi  River  that  made  Minneapolis  famous  is  principally 
taken  up  by  flour  mills  and  other  local  Industries.  About  33,000  kw. 
of  this  power  is  classified  as  central-station  power. 

8  The  territory  comprised  in  this  survey  includes  and  extends 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  Eastern  Kansas,  from  Southern 
Kentucky  to  the  (Ireat  Lakes  and  the  Canadian  border.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  660,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  40,000,000. 
It  all  lies  in  the  Mississippi  \'alley  and  scarcely  one  per  cent  can 
be  rated  as  mountainous,  its  broad  st notches  of  prairie  and  forest 
lands  having  in  general  such  slight  declivity  and  absorbent  soil 
that  the  water  run-off,  exc(^pting  that  lost  in  floods,  does  not  exceed 
one-fifth  of  the  precipitation,  and  its  placid  streams  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  courses  flow  to  the  lakes  or  sea  with  a  slope*  of  half  a 
foot  to  the  mile. 

9  Such  a  gentle  fall  of  course  makes  possible  relatively  little 
water  power,  considering  the  length  and  })readth  of  the  streams, 
but  as  compensation,  because  these  streams  have  not  eroded  the 
soil,  the  prairie  states,  with  their  unrivaled  fertility,  will  some  day 
support  a  teeming  population  of  hundreds  of  millions,  whose  in- 
creasing clamor  for  power  must  be  satisfied  principally,  as  now,  by 
coal  drawn  from  their  own  great  stores. 

10  Water  power  must  be  developed  at  the  waterfalls,  and 
until  long-distance  transmission  was  developed  that  power  had  to 
be  used  where  it  was  g(Mu^rated;  and  because*  much  of  such  power 
was  located  in  rough,  inaccessible  country,  having  no  other  features 
of  commercial  importance,  such  rivers  were  allow(Hl  to  roll  on  in 
solitude  **and  hear  no  sound  save  their  own  dashing."  Now  electric 
transmission  has  changed  all  of  this,  and  whereas  once  factories 
went  to  the  power,  now  jK)wcr  goos  to  the  fact  oriels,  and  with  a 
widening  effective  range*  of  transmission  liiuvs  and  higln^r  cost  of 
coal,  more  and  more  of  these  wild  waters  are  being  broken  to  hariu*ss 
and  few  of  those  remaining  are  escai)ing  sf^rious  consideration. 
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THE   QUESTION  OF  POWER  PLANTS  AT  MINE  MOUTH 

11  The  example  of  hydroelectric  power  transmission  naturally 
suggests  that  coal  be  burned  at  the  mine  to  develop  steam-electric 
power  for  transmission  to  remote  markets,  thereby  saving  the  ex- 
pense and  uncertainties  of  rail  shipment.  The  argument  seems 
plausible,  and  yet  the  author  is  not  aware  that  such  a  thing  is  be- 
ing done  anywhere  in  a  large  way.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any 
but  the  most  favorable  cases  power  plants  at  the  mine  mouth  with 
a  transmission  line  can  successfully  compete  with  power  plants 
located  in  the  remote  centers  where  the  power  is  to  be  used,  the 
coal  necessary  for  these  plants  being  shipped  by  rail. 

12  It  must  be  admitted  that  during  the  past  few  years  the 
railroads  have  done  much  toward  popularizing  electric  transmission, 
but  rates  have  not  quite  reached  the  point  where,  even  under  most 
favorable  conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  a  power  company  would 
be  warranted  in  maintaining  a  power  plant  at  the  mine,  a  stand-by 
plant  in  the  city,  and  a  transmission  line  between.  Conditions, 
moreover,  are  seldom  "most  favorable,"  as  with  us  the  large  quantity 
of  flowing  water  necessary  for  condensing  in  a  plant  of  upward  of 
50,000  kw.  is  seldom  found  at  the  mines.  This  renders  it  necessary 
to  ship  the  coal  to  a  power  house  located  on  a  nearby  river  and  to 
transmit  electrically  from  there  to  the  place  where  the  power  is 
to  be  used,  but  right  here  the  railroads  that  have  tried  so  hard  to 
popularize  all-electric  transmission  have  unwittingly  intervened  with 
an  awkward  freight-schedule  system,  which  renders  a  part-rail  and 
part-line  transmission  impossible.  This  has  happened  because  they 
did  not  know  there  was  any  system  to  their  schedules,  and  while 
the  author  cannot  say  that  these  schedules  were  prepared  according 
to  any  rule,  he  has  nevertheless  found  a  key  that  will  fit  the  average 
of  several  taken  at  random.  This  key  indicates  that  a  coal  freight 
schedule  is  composed  of  a  basic  charge  of  $1.00  a  ton  and  a  hauling 
charge  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile.  Let  us  see  how  this 
affects  a  rail  and  line  transmission. 

13  From  the  Springfield  coal  district  to  Chicago  is  192  miles. 
This  distance,  at  0.4  cent  per  ton-mile,  amounts  to  77  cents;  adding 
the  basic  $1.00  makes  $1.77.  The  actual  rate,  $1.83,  is  a  Uttle  less 
that  1  cent  per  ton-mile. 

14  There  being  no  dependable  supply  of  condensing  water 
near  Springfield,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  coal  destined  for 
Chicago  power  be  shipped  to  Peoria,  where  there  is   water    in 
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abundance,  used  there  in  power  houses,   «and   the  electric  energy 
sent  to  Chicago  via  a  high-tension  Hne. 

15  From  Springfield  to  Peoria  is  62  miles,  which  at  0.4  cent  is 
25  cents;  adding  the  basic  $1.00  gives  SI. 25.  The  actual  rate  is 
$1.17,  —  a  little  less  than  2  cents  per  ton-mile,  or  about  double  the 
ton-mile  rate  from  Springfield  to  Chicago. 

16  Obviously,  the  Springfield-Chicago  all-rail  shipments  need 
have  no  fear  of  competition  via  the  Springfield-Peoria-Chicago  rail 
and  line  route. 


LOCATION    OF   POWDER   STATIONS   AND    DISTRIBUTION    LINES    IN 

THE    MID-WEST   TERRITORY 

17     Fig.  2  is  a  map  showing  the  distribution  lines  of  the  ter- 
ritory discussed  and  also  showing  by  dots  and  circles  the  centers 
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Fig.  2    Central-station  Power  Distribi  tion  of  the  Middle-western 

States 

6 — Windsor,  W.  Va.        11 --Infliaiiapolis,  IikI.      10 — Duluth.  Minn. 


1— Chicago,  111. 
2 — Cleveland,  Ohio 
3 — St.  Louis,  Mo, 
4 — Detroit,  Mich, 
fr— Pittaburgh,  Pa. 


7 — Keokuk,  Iowa 
8 — Cincinnati,  Ohio 
9 — St.  Paul,  Minn. 
10 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 


12      C'oluriiliu!^,  <  )liio 
1.3— Tultdo,  Ohio 
14 — Kan^ah  City,  Mo. 
15 — Louisville,  Ky. 


17     Jopliii  ,Mo, 
IS  -Akron,  <  )}iio 
10— Moline.  111. 
20— Cabin  Creek  Jet., 
W.  Va. 
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where  the  power  is  generated  and  used.  The  smallest  circle  shown 
represents  500  kw.;  smaller  amoimts  of  power  are  indicated  by  dots. 
Central  power  stations  of  less  than  500  kw.  and  not  connected  up  to 
another  center  do  not  appear  on  the  map.  Broken  circles  indicate 
a  power  station,  the  greater  part  of  whose  output  is  included  in  the 
area  of  some  solid  circle.  The  developed  central-station  power  of 
the  Middle  West  is  4,500,000  kw.,  of  which  all  but  18  per  cent  is 
from  steam  power. 

18  The  large  circle,  indicating  500,000  kw.,  for  the  central 
stations  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  is  the  dominating  feature;  follow- 
ing in  order  are  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  each  with  a  little 
more  than  200,000  kw.  The  210,000  kw.  of  St.  Louis  is  made  up  in 
part  by  its  own  Ashley  Street  Station  and  in  part  by  the  100,000 
kw.  from  the  Keokuk  dam,  shown  as  circle  7.  One  significant  feature 
of  the  important  high-voltage  transmission  lines  indicated  in  the 
figure  is  that  such  lines  are  used  almost  entirely  to  connect  water 
powers  with  centers  where  their  power  is  used,  the  exception  to  this 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  where  mine-pit  cars  dump  their 
coal  into  the  hoppers  ctf  boiler  rooms  located  on  river  banks,  and  in 
Detroit,  where  a  small  amount  of  power  is  distributed  at  46,000 
volts;  also  a  short  66,000-volt  Une  owned  by  the  Doherty  interests 
in  Central  Ohio. 

19  The  line  over  which  the  greatest  amoimt  of  power  is  trans- 
mitted connects  the  Stone  &  Webster  Keokuk  power  with  St.  Louis 
at  110,000  volts.  Probably  the  system  next  in  importance  is  that 
of  Hodenpyl  &  Hardy  in  Michigan,  connecting  up  water  powers 
on  the  Au  Sable,  Manistee  and  Grand  with  a  line  of  140,000  volts  — 
the  highest  tension  in  the  Middle  West  —  with  some  distribution 
at  70,000  volts. 

20  In  Wisconsin  the  important  hydroelectric  developments  on 
the  lower  Wisconsin  River  at  Kilboum  and  at  Prairie  du  Sac  are 
connected  by  66,000-volt  lines  to  Milwaukee  and  to  important 
manufacturing  centers  to  the  south,  which  are  included  in  the 
Middle  West  system.  The  water  powers  of  the  Chippewa  River 
and  its  tributaries  have  been  developed  largely  by  the  Brewer 
interests.  Much  of  this  power  goes  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
over  a  120,000-volt  line,  and  to  other  Mississippi  River  cities  farther 
south.  The  distribution  to  the  south  and  west  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  is  over  66,000-volt  lines  and  110,000-volt  lines  owned 
by  the  Byllesby  Company. 

21  A  study  of  the  five  principal  states  of  the  group  represented 
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in  Fig.  2  indicates  that  when  power  is  to  be  generated  by  steam  it 
can  best  be  done  by  central  stations  in  the  locahty  where  it  is  to  be 
used.  For  example,  Chicago,  with  its  large  and  efficient  power 
houses,  is  surrounded  by  power  houses  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Northern  Illinois  and  by  those  of  the  Middle  West  Utilities 
Company,  with  all  of  which  it  exchanges  power,  but  which  never- 
theless generally  supply  the  power  needed  in  their  immediate  re- 
spective vicinities.  Chicago  is  connected  with  Keokuk  and  Keokuk 
with  Indianapolis  and  New  Albany,  and  3'et  the  power  sent  over 
these  lines  from  its  large  power  houses  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  generated  and  distributed  locally  along  the  lines. 

22  Formerly  each  small  country  town  requiring  50  kw.  or 
more  had  its  own  central  station,  using  20  lb.  of  coal  per  kw-hr. 
As  there  was  no  money  in  that,  there  came  about  consolidations  of 
these  isolated  central  stations  into  small  groups,  all  supplied  from 
the  best-located  plant  of  the  group.  It  was  found  that  with  an 
improved  load  factor  and  larger  units  the  coal  consumption  was  by 
this  means  reduced  to  15  lb.  per  kw-hr.  The  next  step  was  to  con- 
nect these  groups  into  larger  ones  of  5000  kw.  capacity,  favorably 
located  as  regards  condensing  water  and  rail  connections,  having 
condensing  turbines  and  capable  of  delivering  a  unit  of  energy  for 
4  lb.  of  coal.  A  plant  of  this  size  can  reach  out  its  arms  and  gather 
in  all  of  the  power  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  or  so.  This  is 
about  the  most  efficient  combination  of  station  power  and  trans- 
mission lines,  unless  it  happens  that  the  power  demands  of  the  city 
in  which  the  plant  is  located  are  such  that  the  use  of  generating 
units  up  to  15,000  kw.  is  practicable,  in  which  case  a  further  ma- 
terial improvement  in  efficiency  is  secured  and  warranting  the  con- 
struction of  longer  lines  to  reach  more  remote  groups  of  power, 
these  large  plants  being  interconnected  over  lines  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  permit  them  to  be  mutually  helpful. 

23  Such  is  the  plan  which  is  naturally  developing,  and  al- 
though its  progress  must  be  as  slow  as  the  proce.ss  of  consolidation 
of  the  properties,  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  cheaper  power 
production  is  working  out  its  own  solution  along  conservative  lines 
and  that  in  time  the  present  S3\stenis  will  nier<j:e  into  larger  on(*s, 
with  one  general  scheme  for  generation  and  distribution,  so  that 
areas  equal  to  a  state  in  extent  and  ov(M-lai)i)ing  state  lines  shall  be 
under  one  management. 

24  What,  then,  about  home  rule?  iNEany  years  ago,  when 
"tariff"  was  the  football  of  national  politics,  a  candidate  for  the 
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presidency,  upon  being  asked  to  declare  his  position  on  this  burning 
issue,  replied  that  the  tariff  was  a  local  question  and  had  no  place 
in  a  presidential  campaign.  It  is  by  such  reasoning  that  the  interests 
of  a  utiUty,  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  country  and 
supplying  power  to  himdreds  of  scattered  or  contiguous  commu- 
nities and  to  thousands  of  industries,  becomes  a  local  question  and 
properly  subject  to  local  regulation  as  a  foreign  monopoly  by  each 
of  the  various  cities,  towns  and  viUages  in  which  it  renders  service. 

25  Fortunately  it  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that  a  state- 
wide industry  of  this  character  requires  state-wide  regulation  and 
that  for  the  state  to  abdicate  its  jurisdiction,  cut  it  up  into  sections 
arid  parcel  out  the  pieces  to  the  poUce  powers  of  the  various  localities 
in  which  the  utility  operates,  subjecting  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
local  politics  cannot  help  that  utility  to  develop  and  to  most  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  serve  those  same  communities. 
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FUTURE   POWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  WEST 

By  C.  W.  Place,^  Chicago,  III. 
Non-Member 

In  this  paper  the  author  outlines  a  system  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
fairly  efficient  steam  power  plants  in  the  100-odd  cities  of  over  25,000  population 
in  the  14  middle-western  states  be  inter  connected  ^  not  by  heavy  high-voltage  lines, 
but  by  lines  running  from  each  which  will  pick  up  the  small-town  and  village  load 
to  the  point  where  its  next  larger  neighbor  unll  take  its  share;  hydroelectric  plants 
are  to  be  installed  on  the  streams  near  the  towns  and  mllnges,  each  iHth  a  small 
pondage;  the  steam  stations  are  to  carry  the  steady  continuous  load  above  the  maxi- 
mum stream  flow,  the  hydroelectric  plants  automatically  coming  on  to  carry  the 
peaks.  On  the  off-peak  period  the  hydroelectric  plants  will  restore  the  pondage  and 
carry  local  load.  The  quickness  with  which  the  latter  can  get  on  the  line  (12  to  30 
seconds)  will  enable  the  steam  stations  always  to  work  at  maximum  efficiency.  The 
advantages  of  the  .^ystern  are  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  procedure  necessary 
to  bring  about  its  development, 

UP  TO  a  certain  point  in  the  growth  of  a  country  or  under  ab- 
normal conditions,  the  growth  and  development  are  the  im- 
portant things:  the  means  to  the  end  or  the  cost  are  not  of  great 
consequence.  Economy  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  early  expansion,  but  there 
is  nevertheless  some  stage  of  development  and  concentration  of 
population  where  early  methods  must  be  changed. 

PRESENT   SOURCES    OF    POWER    IX    THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

2  At  present  the  sources  of  power  for  the  supply  of  lijz;ht, 
heat  and  energy  for  the  mechanical  operations  necessary  for  th(^  hfe 
and  continued  development  of  the  Aliddle  West  are  coal-,  oil-,  and 
gas-fired  steam  equipment,  internal-con il)Ustioii  and  h(\it  enoinos, 

General  Electric  Company. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  IVIecting,  Chicago,  May  23  to  2G,  1021,  of  Thp: 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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and  water-driven  equipment.    Wind  and  solar-heat  sources  need 
not  be  considered. 

3  Fig.  1  is  a  map  of  the  Middle  West  showing  the  coal  fields 
it  draws  from,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and  larger  streams.  Table  1 
gives  the  coal  production  of  this  region  according  to  Government 


Fig.  1    Map  or  the  Middle  West,  SHOWDfa  its  Rivebs  and  Lahobb 

Stkeamb  ano  the  Location  or  its  Coal  Fields  (Shaded  Areas) 

estimates  for  the  period  1917-1920,  and  Table  2  data  on  the  potential 
and  developed  water  of  the  fourteen  states  it  includes.  Table  3 
shows  the  oil  production  of  the  United  States  in  1920,  that  of  the 
Middle  West  being  15  per  cent  of  the  total. 

4  It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  1  that  the  coal  fields  are  not  located 
conveniently  as  regards  water  supply  for  condensing  purposes  and 
are  not  particularly  convenient  to  the  load  concantrations  as  at 
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TABLE    1     GOVERNMENT   ESTIMATE   OF  BITUMINOUS   COAL 

PRODUCTION    IN    1000   TONS 


1917 

Per 

cent' 

1918 

Per 
cent 

1919 

Per 
cent 

1920 

Per 
cent 

Total  U.  S 

551,790 

2,143 

86,199 

26,539 

8,965 

7.185 

27,807 

1,374 

100 

1.0 

41.6 

12.8 

4.3 

3.5 

13.5 

0.6 

579,385 

2,227 

89,291 

30.678 

8,192 

7,562 

31,612 

1,464 

100 

1.0 

40.0 

13.7 

3.6 

3.4 

14.2 

0.6 

458,063 

1,680 

64,600 

20,500 

6,300 

5,750 

28,500 

930 

100 

1.0 

38.5 

12.2 

3.7 

3.4 

17.0 

0.5 

556,563 

2,310 

90.050 

30.420 

9,170 

6.700 

31,000 

1,440 

100 

Arkansas 

1.0 

Illinois 

40.6 

Indiana 

13.7 

Iowa 

4.1 

Kansas 

3.0 

Kentucky 

14.0 

Michigan 

0.6 

Minnesota 

Misflouri 

Nebraska 

5,670 

2.7 

5,667 

2.5 

4,060 

2.4 

5,750 

2.6 

N.  Dakota 

790 
40,748 

0.4 
19.6 

719 
45,812 

0.3 
20.5 

750 
33.050 

0.4 
20.8 

770 
45,000 

0.3 

Ohio 

20.2 

S.  Dakota 

Wisconsin 



' 

Total,    14   states.. 

207,520 

37.6 

223,224 

38.6 

168.120 

36.7 

222.610 

40.0 

*  Percentage  opposite  each  state  is  percentage  of  production  of  the  14  states  listed. 
207,520,000  tons  of  11500-B.t.u.  coal  will  produce  249.000.000,000  kw-hr.  of  energy  at  present 
efficiency,  or  at  the  rate  of  28,000,000  kw.  continuously.  The  total  output  of  electrical  energy 
in  1919  in  U.  S.  was  3,215,552,000  kw-hr. 


TABLE   2     WATER    POWER    IN    THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

(Extract  from  Electrical   World  E.stimate,  Jan.  1,   1920.) 


State 


Arkansas. . 
Illinois.  -  . 
Indiana.  . . 

Iowa 

Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky . 
Michigan.  . 
Minnesota . 
Missouri.  . 
Nebraska. 
N.  Dakota 

Ohio 

S.  Dakota. 
Wisconsin . 


Deve 

loped 

Growth  of  In- 
du.strial  lip. 

Potential 

Undeveloped 

req.  in  1930  in 

Maximum 

Up. 

Per  cent 
of  Max. 

Maximum 

Excess  of  Pres- 

ent  Station 

Itating 

75.000 

13.400 

17.9 

61.000 

7.000 

410,000 

191,000 

40.7 

219,000 

1.302.000 

140,000 

123.000 

130.0 

558,000 

450,000 

423.000 

94 . 2 

27,000 

78,000 

320.000 

105,000 

32.8 

215,000 

7.000 

250.000 

01.100 

24.0 

188.000 

02.000 

350.000 

357,000 

1 02 .  0 

.    • 

1,535,000 

600.000 

233,000 

3,^ .  S 

307,000 

201,000 

200,000 

3U,500 

1U.8 

100,500 

49,000 

280,000 
160.0UO 

ti5,200 
1,000 

23.3 
0.7 

211,800 
U'.t.OOO 

10,000 

215,000 

200,000 

93 .  0 

15.000 

1,150,000 

90,000 
1.150.000 

11/100 
237,000 

13.2 
20   b 

7S,100 
013.000 

2',ts.000 

4,080,000 

2,121,400 

1 

2.0OS.(iO0 

5,317,000 

Thirteen  applications  for  Federal  i)erniit^  \ver(>  made  up  to  Ai^ril  5.  1021,  iu  the  Middle 
West,  and  206  applications  in  the  entire  Uintrd  Mnte.s  and   Aliska. 
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TABLE  3    GOVERNMENT  ESTIMATE  OF  CRUDE-OIL  PRODUCTION  IN   1920 


Total  United  States. . . 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

N.  Dakota 

Ohio 

S.  DakoU 

Wisconsin 

Total  for  14  states 


1000  Bbl. 


443.402 

10,772 
932 

38.501 
8.679 


7.412 


66.296 


Per  Cent  Total  of  14 
States 


16 
1 

•  • 

58 
13 


11 


15 


During  1920  about  thirteen  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  were  used  by  public  utilities  for 
power  production.  Of  this  California  and  Texas  used  8.500.000  bbl.  and  Missouri  and  Kansas 
the  greater  share  of  the  remainder.  Crude  oil  is  therefore  of  relatively  little  importance  as  regards 
the  total  power  requirements. 

present  arranged.  A  recent  news  report  indicates  that  the  Federal 
investigators  on  power  conditions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  states  have 
concluded  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  does  not  he  in  enormous 
production  at  the  mines  on  accoimt  of  condensing-water  conditions. 
On  the  basis  of  our  conditions  and  economical  production,  every 
100,000  kw.  produced  in  a  day  would  probably  require  380  million 
gallons  of  water,  or  a  flow  corresponding  to  588  sec-ft.,  for  condensing 
purposes.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  demand  for  power  in 
the  Middle  West  cannot  be  taken  care  of  at  the  mines  as  these  are 
not  situated  near  streams  of  the  proper  size.  The  rivers  and  streams 
are  in  better  relation  to  the  load,  as  the  cities  and  towns  have  grown 
up  along  these  streams. 


POWER  POTENTIALITIES   OF  THE  BIVERS  AND   STREAMS 

5  The  production  of  power  thus  far  by  steam  has  been  prac- 
tically always  at  the  load  concentration.  A  start  has  been  made 
transmitting  from  steam  stations  to  less  heavy  load  centers.  A 
moving  of  load  to  cheap  power  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of 
cases,  but  this  has  caused  unnatural  conditions  in  other  respects 
and  has  not  necessarily  been  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  country 
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as  a  whole.  We  have  no  great  sources  of  hydrauhc  power  con- 
veniently available  which  can  be  profita])ly  developed  at  present 
money  rates  and  material  costs.  "We  must  therefore  lay  our  plans 
on  our  real  conditions  and  not  on  some  imaginary  combination  as 
regards  power  supply  or  regrouping  the  load  arrangement.  Large 
blocks  of  power  have  been  developed  at  centers  of  load  by  large 
steam  stations.  These  large  centers  are,  however,  not  close  together 
but  each  has  its  tributary  country  with  low  load  density.  This  ter- 
ritory is  made  up  of  towns  and  villages  surrounded  by  farming 
country  drained  by  innumerable  streams. 

6  Most  of  these  streams  have  comparativt^ly  low  banks,  have 
bottom  lands  which  are  good  farming  land  and  have  extreme  flood 
and  low-water  periods.  As  one  travels  along  these  streams  any 
number  of  small  dams  may  be  seen  that  are  either  partly  washed 
out  or  are  still  serving  to  drive  some  mill  and  making  a  more  or 
less  efficient  use  of  the  water  going  down  the  stream.  From  his 
observations  the  author  would  say  that  these  streams  would  be  able 
to  supply  the  necessary  power  for  all  the  towns  and  villages  near 
them  of  25,000  population  or  less;  that  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year  they  could  assist  even  in  th(\se  towns  during  the  peak  if  properly 
connected  and  manipulat(»d.  In  these  fourteen  central  states  there 
are  but  102  cities  of  over  25,000  people,  and  cities  of  this  size  have 
already  established  quite  efficient  steam  plants. 

PROPOSED    INTERCONNECTED    SYSTEM    OF    CITY    STEAM    PLANTS 
AND    VILLAGE    HYDROELECTRIC    PLANTS 

7  Suppose  now  that  the  power  houses  of  all  these  102  cities 
were  connected  together,  not  by  heavy  high- voltage  lines,  l)ut  by 
lines  running  from  each  which  would  pick  up  the  small-town  and 
village  load  up  to  the  point  whi^x^  its  next  large  neighbor  would  take 
its  share,  and  that  the  streams  near  these  towns  and  vilhiges  had 
hydroelectric  stations  of  a  size  proportionat(^  to  the  size  of  tlu^ir 
respective  streams.  These  102  stfnun  stations  must  work  on  a  fair 
load  to  get  their  best  effici(?ney  both  from  a  steam-economy  and  a 
maintenance  basis,  and  when  the  units  nn>  op(M'ating  at  good  ef- 
ficiency a  sudden  increase  in  load  cannot  be  handled  prop(^rly  until 
other  units  are  brought  on  and  st(^ain  conditions  liave  been  restonMl. 
During  this  period  of  adjustment  th(^  volla<!;(*  go(\s  down  and  the 
frequency  droops,  and  would  (h-oof)  mon^  if  the  voltag(^  wore  brought 
back  to  normal. 
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8  Due  to  these  conditions  extra  machines  are  now  carried 
either  under  part  load,  or  ready  to  put  on  at  once.  Suppose  the 
interconnection  mentioned  above  has  now  been  made,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  these  hydraulic  stations  installed.  These  hydraulic 
stations  are  large  enough  to  take  a  little  more  than  the  average 
stream  flow,  i.e.,  are  overdeveloped.  Each  has  a  small  pondage 
and  is  automatically  controlled  so  that  it  will  come  on  on  a  drop 
of  frequency  of  the  system  and  in  sequence  with  other  plants,  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  its  working  head  available  at  the 
instant.  That  is,  the  plant  with  the  best  water  conditions  will 
get  on  the  Une  the  quickest.  It  will  drop  off  the  line  on  a  decrease 
of  its  water  supply  or  a  dropping  off  of  load.  The  steam  stations 
are  operating  efficiently  and  have  a  sudden  increase  in  load. 

9  These  various  hydraulic  stations  are  operating,  using  up  the 
natural  stream  flow  and  sending  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
their  load  toward  the  city.  With  the  droop  in  frequency  the  several 
water-wheel  generators  installed  for  the  flow  above  the  average 
begin  to  come  in  and  to  draw  on  the  ponds.  Enough  come  in  to 
bring  the  frequency  back  to  normal.  In  the  meantime  the  steam 
stations  are  back  to  normal.  The  operators  have  not  let  the  volt- 
age stay  down  to  save  the  speed,  but  have  restored  it  at  once  and 
the  service  has  been  maintained.  With  this  automatically  started 
reserve  there  is  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the  load  is  going 
to  continue,  and  if  so,  to  get  on  extra  boilers  and  machines.  It 
is  known  that  the  hydraulic  helpers  are  going  to  begin  to  drop  out 
as  they  exhaust  their  pondage,  so  the  steam  operation  can  be 
governed  accordingly. 

10  Again,  suppose  that  each  of  these  streams  had  the  low 
swampy  ground  and  the  willow  thickets  made  into  ponds  even 
where  there  was  insufficient  head  for  power  development,  which 
could  release  when  the  ponds  with  hydroelectric  stations  were  drawn 
down  by  this  sudden  drain,  and  close  when  the  station  pond  was 
restored.  This  would  mean  perfect  flood  control  for  normal  rises, 
and,  by  holding  out  the  steam  stations,  very  good  control  during 
extreme  floods. 

11  These  smaller  streams  lead  to  the  larger  rivers  and  with 
an  approach  at  flood  control  on  the  tributaries  there  would  be  a 
greater  number  of  locations  for  hydroelectric  development  on  a 
larger  scale  along  these  larger  rivers,  each  to  be  controlled  in  the 
same  way.  Each  development  would  help  the  flood  conditions  be- 
low and  make  feasible  developments  not  now  economically  practical. 
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12  Very  closely  resembling  this  hypothetical  case  is  the  ar- 
rangement for  taking  care  of  the  peak  load  of  New  York  City  sug- 
gested by  F.  O.  Blackwell  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  February  9,  1921. 
Mr.  Blackwell  stated  that  water  if  pumped  up  to  an  area  on  the 
Palisades  during  the  peak,  would  develop  the  peak  power  more 
economically  than  it  could  be  done  by  any  other  method  of  reserve. 
He  further  stated  that  this  is  being  done  in  several  installations  in 
Switzerland,  the  water  being  pumped  into  reservoirs  when  the  load 
is  hght.  Prof.  R.  A.  Fcssendon  in  April  pubhshed  an  article  suggest- 
ing that  such  storage  be  made  underground,  the  hole  being  dug 
near  the  load. 

13  Our  conditions  do  not  perhaps  lend  themselves  to  this 
arrangement  as  readily  as  the  combination  mentioned  previously. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  these  schemes  would  probably  work 
out.  Along  certain  parts  of  the  ^Mississippi  River  there  are  high 
bluffs  and  in  some  places  the  land  is  not  particularly  good  on  top 
of  the  bluif.  A  transmission  line  along  the  bluff  might  obtain  the 
reserve  capacity  in  this  manner  if  at  the  same  time  the  pondage 
could  act  as  a  reserve  reservoir  for  city  filter  beds  or  some  such 
purpose.  There  are  high  valleys  in  the  Ozarks  where  there  is  no 
natural  large  water  supply  and  where  the  land  is  of  little  value 
which  could  act  as  such  a  reserve  if  properly  arranged  and  if  in 
conjunction  with  the  natural  water-power  supply  in  the  same 
region.  This  might  even  make  some  of  the  powers  with  greatest 
water  fluctuations  economically  feasible. 

14  As  regards  Chicago,  there  is  quite  a  large  reserve  at  the 
east  in  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  way  to  Lockport  there  are  large 
areas  of  worked-out  stone  pits  and  ground  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  short-time  storage  so  that  the  drainage  canal  could  be  drawn 
upon  for  such  peak  service  without  unduly  drawing  down  the  lake 
level.  Excess  capacity  would  have  to  be  installed  at  Lockport. 

15  The  State  deep-waterway  projcc^t  could  be  overdeveloped 
and  operate  along  this  line  if  properly  connected  and  operated. 

16  All  this  sounds  higlily  imaginary,  but  it  is  being  done  on 
a  small  scale  in  Saline  and  Seward  Counties,  Nebraska,  along  the 
Big  Blue  River,  with  manually  operated  and  automatic  stations, 
except  that  as  yet  there  is  no  st(\'nn  reserve.  This  system  is  being 
extended  by  the  addition  of  more  stations,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions the  entire  river  will  soon  have  increasingly  larger  stations 
installed,  the  dam  of  each  being  at  the  point  where  the  ordinary 
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backwater  from  the  dam  farther  down  the  river  runs  out.    Other 
systems  are  also  doing  something  along  this  line. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  THE   PROPOSED   SYSTEM 

17  Suppose  this  idea  were  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion. 
The  steam  station  would  then  carry  the  steady  continuous  load 
above  the  minimum  stream  flow,  and  the  hydraulic  equipment  would 
carry  the  peaks,  and  on  off-peak  periods  restore  the  pondage  and 
carry  local  load.  The  quickness  with  which  the  hydraulic  stations 
can  get  on  the  line  (12  to  30  seconds)  will  allow  the  steam  stations 
to  work  always  at  maximum  efficiency. 

18  All  of  these  developments  must  be  made  at  a  cost  that 
will  show  a  reasonable  profit.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
profit,  however,  all  the  advantages  must  be  weighed.  A  small 
automatic  station  tied  to  the  line  has  a  stabilizing  effect  on  voltage 
which  should  be  worth  something.  It  should  receive  a  credit  equiv- 
alent to  the  transmission  losses  and  another  on  the  basis  of  the 
investment  in  coal  storage  of  the  steam  station  which  it  relieves; 
it  should  also  receive  some  credit  due  to  absence  of  labor  trouble. 

19  A  'multitude  of  these  small  stations  will,  by  means  of 
legitimate  interconnections,  do  more  actual  work  than  the  same 
installed  capacity  in  one  station.  The  small  station  made  automatic 
can  usually  be  installed  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  than  the 
large  plant.  It  can  usually  be  financed  locally,  and  a  good  share 
of  the  money  will  remain  near  the  site.  A  large  amount  of  land 
will  not  be  taken  out  of  production,  so  there  will  not  be  a  large 
overhead,  and  the  land  taken  will  be  of  small  value.  If  the  de- 
velopment is  forced  beyond  a  certain  point  under  middle-western 
conditions,  this  land  becomes  the  most  valuable  com  land  in  that 
section,  i.e.,  the  second  bottom  land.  The  dam  which  before  was 
an  easy  proposition  on  a  more  or  less  soft  bottom,  now  becomes 
a  diflficult  one,  and  the  development  will  not  show  a  profit.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  stations  instead  of 
increasing  the  size  if  we  wish  to  get  total  capacity.  If  these  smaller 
stations  are  first  installed  it  would  seem  that  the  larger  streams 
could  be  used  if  developed  on  the  same  general  plan  and  money 
made  by  the  development. 

20  Fig.  2  shows  the  daily  load  curve  of  a  city  having  steam- 
and  water-driven  power  supply,  and  having  lighting,  power  and  rail- 
way load  served.    If  the  water  could  be  called  to  carry  the  sudden 
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rise  and  the  extreme  of  the  peak  it  can  be  seen  what  an  advantage 
it  would  be.  It  is  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  a  single 
source  of  water  power  with  any  storage  available  in  the  river  valley, 
but  only  with  a  number  of  such  reserves  acting  for  a  territory  rather 
than  for  one  city. 

21     What,  now,  are  the  things  that  we  should  do?    In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  — 

1     The  stream   conditions  and   their  possibilities  should  be 
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studied  with  the  above-(l(\scribpd  or  some  similar 
method   of  utilization   in   view. 

Public  opinion  should  Ik^  guided  in  tln^  j)n)per  direction  so 
that  it  will  not  obstruct  such  develoj)ni('nt. 

Rivers  which  are  tcchiiicallv  naviji:Ml)lc  but  are  not  rcallv 
so  should  eith(T  b(^  rclcascMl  or  made  iiavi,ii;ai>l(*  and  the 
flow  used  for  p(j\vri"  development,  and  the  (Migineer's 
influence  sliould  b(^  used  to  bi-ing  this  ;i])out. 

In  the  permnnent-hi'diw.iy-improvement  campaign,  in- 
fluence should  be  us((l  to  hnv('  th(\s(^  permanent  high- 
ways diverted  from  sites  e.-ipable  of  futui'e  (level()j)nient 
or  their  natural   i)on(ls. 

The  relative  importance   of    railway  transportation   and 
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power  development  may  change,  so  that  any  readjust- 
ments of  railway  roadbeds  up  river  valleys  should  be 
along  Unes  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  possible 
stream  development.  It  may  easily  prove  that  the  rail- 
way may  be  the  first  and  most  important  benefactor 
in  its  electrification.  Public  sentiment  might  very  easily 
assist  in  this. 

6  Existing  power  sites  in  the  form  of  mill  dams  should  be 

developed  and  tied  into  the  nearest  transmission,  and 
the  possibilities  in  this  direction  should  be  investigated 
and  taken  advantage  of  in  every  locality. 

7  The  investing  public  should  be  instructed  regarding  de- 

velopments in  their  vicinity.  They  should  be  shown 
that  our  water-power  possibilities  are  not  gold  mines  for 
the  owners  and  are  of  little  value  if  not  tied  in  with 
existing  systems;  but  that  when  they  are  so  tied  in  they 
increase  the  value  of  the  system  and  make  its  securities 
much  better  from  the  investment  standpoint. 


DISCUSSION  1 

P.  F.  Walker.  This  paper  is  suggestive  and  most  interest- 
ing to  the  writer  because  of  his  work  on  the  research  committee 
of  the  Mid-Continent  Section.  It  represents  work  similar,  also, 
to  investigations  under  way  by  committees  of  the  Kansas  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  by  members  of  the  stafif  of  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  fact  that  the  system 
already  employing  some  of  the  methods  advocated  by  the  author 
is  in  Kansas  lends  further  interest. 

Automatic  remote  control  of  hydraulic  power  stations  has 
brought  this  new  possibility  into  being.  It  means  that  many  small 
developments  may  be  made  possible  on  streams  where  flow  is  small 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  made  to  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  reducing  the  necessary  capacity  of  steam  stations  by 
carrying  the  short-period  peak  load  each  day  on  poiidage  water. 
An  economy  not  mentioned  by  the  author  may  be  possible  often 
where  there  are  several  steam  stations  connected  with  the  water 
stations.  During  times  when  the  flow  of  one  or  more  streams  is 
in  excess  of  the  water  plant  capacities,  and  this  would  be  the  case 

^  Refers  also  to  paper  No.  1799. 
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during  many  consecutive  weeks  of  the  year,  one  or  more  steam  plants 
could  be  shut  down  and  the  water  plants  made  to  carry  the  regular 
load  in  corresponding  measure. 

At  the  present  time  in  Kansas  there  are  in  operation  twenty-three 
water  stations  with  a  total  capacity  of  9572  hp.  Fourteen  of  these 
are  in  public  utility  service.  There  are  several  more  undeveloped 
projects  known  to  the  present  writer,  some  of  which  are  so  placed 
that  they  would  adapt  conveniently  to  extensions  of  existing  trans- 
mission systems.  Many  of  the  present  plants  could  be  increased 
in  capacity  if  they  were  to  be  operated  on  the  over-developed  plan 
for  peak-load  service.  This  means  that  much  more  could  be  realized 
from  water  power  in  this  state  than  has  been  generally  supposed, 
were  there  carried  into  effect  the  proposition  of  connecting  up  all 
of  the  transmission  systems.  Doubtless  the  same  is  true  in  other 
states. 

The  importance  of  water  resources  is  just  beginning  to  be 
reahzed  in  many  of  the  states.  It  will  have  a  determining  influence 
on  general  industrial  development.  Publicity  on  such  matters  as 
these,  after  careful  investigation,  forms  one  of  the  services  which 
the  engineer  may  render  to  the  public. 

G.  W.  Hamilton.^  In  the  situation  at  Chicago  where  approxi- 
mately two  billion  kw-hr.  are  generated  per  year  on  a  basis  of  two 
lb.  of  fuel  per  kw-hr.  and  the  freight  rate  of  a  dollar  per  ton  of 
fuel  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  two  million  dollars  if  power 
could  be  generated  at  the  mine  and  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
freight  eliminated. 

Many  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Place  have  been  de- 
veloped for  a  number  of  years  by  The  Middle  West  Utility  Company, 
where  the  most  efficient  steam  stations  are  being  operated  and 
small  water  powers  are  fed  into  the  transmission  line  wherever  feasible. 

W.  E.  Bryan.-  The  writer  is  connected  with  a  company 
which  uses  approximately  50  per  c(*nt  of  the  power  from  Keokuk 
and  he  has  been  partiouhirly  iiitcirested  tliereforc  in  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Place.  Keokuk  is  142  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  the  local  light 
and  power  company  has  always  felt  that  while  the  greatest  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  Keokuk  water  powcn-  certain  stand-by  ma- 
chinery must  necessarily  ])e  provided  at  St.  Louis  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  service.    The  result  is  that  tlic^'o  is  more  steam  gem^rating 

1  Middle  West  Utilities  CV).,  Chicago,  111. 
*  United  Railways,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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equipment  in  St.  Louis  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  usual  demand- 
There  are  two  lines  between  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis,  either  one  of 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  the  total  St.  Louis  load,  and  at  no  time 
have  both  of  these  Unes  been  out  of  service.  Interruptions  have 
been  very  infrequent  and  the  few  that  have  occurred  have  been  due 
to  slight  errors,  principally  in  switching  operations  at  Keokuk. 
However,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  severe  winter  weather,  one 
Une  has  been  out  of  service  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  and  shortly 
after  being  restored  to  service  the  other  Une  went  out.  The  writer 
recalls  one  or  two  such  cases,  in  which  the  St.  Louis  utilities  were 
ready  to  utilize  the  complete  capacity  of  their  equipment  upon  a 
few  minutes'  notice  if  conditions  should  make  it  necessary. 

This  is  a  condition  which  must  be  recognized.  It  might  be 
possible  to  increase  the  equipment  at  Keokuk,  but  in  any  event 
there  must  be  maintained  at  St.  Louis  a  greater  capacity  than  is 
needed  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  provide  for  emergencies.  If 
the  additional  power  which  Mr.  Place  speaks  of  were  carried  by 
Keokuk  and  not  by  St.  Louis  steam,  it  would  result  in  a  saving  in 
operation,  perhaps,  but  the  fixed  charge  would  continue,  not  only 
on  the  steam  plant  as  it  now  exists  but  on  the  additional  water- 
power  plant  as  well. 

George  A.  Orrok.  Thunderstorms  are  prevalent  everywhere 
in  this  country.  In  long-distance  transmission  service  of  hydro- 
electric power  to  a  large  city  located  in  a  region  where  thunder- 
storms are  numerous  there  will  be  times  when  this  power  will  be  out 
of  service.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  build  an  electric  transmission  Une  which  is  proof  against  a  direct 
stroke  of  Ughtning. 

The  writer  recalls  a  situation  in  which  three  lines  built  over  two 
separate  routes  were  completely  out  of  service  at  one  time  due  to 
a  thunderstorm.  Three  or  four  hours  elapsed  before  hydroelectric 
service  was  restored.  This  means  that  practically  a  full  steam  re- 
serve is  necessary  if  dependence  is  placed  on  long-distance  trans- 
mission lines  and  continuity  of  service  is  essential. 

Mr.  Place  brought  up  another  point  which  the  writer  may  call 
a  water  storage  battery.  This  is  the  use  of  spare  hydrauUc  power 
at  the  time  of  low  load  to  pump  water  to  an  elevated  reservoir  to  be 
used  to  generate  power  at  the  time  of  peak  load.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  installations  of  this  nature  in  Europe  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  5500  kw.  The  storage  pond,  however,  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
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If  there  is  a  natural  storage  pond  at  the  top  of  a  hill  this  hydraulic 
power  can  be  used  with  a  short  length  of  pipe  line  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  If  it  is  necessary  to  create  such  a  reservoir  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cost  of  installation  will  exceed  any  economy  obtained  by 
it  even  though  the  power  costs  nothing. 

John  A.  Stevens.  In  England  the  writer  found  that  the  entire 
British  Isles  were  divided  into  thirteen  zones  similar  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Abbott.  The  less  economical  station  must 
purchase  from  the  more  economical  station,  but  if  for  any  reason 
the  better  station  cannot  be  continued  or  extended  to  take  on  ad- 
ditional load  for  the  time  lx?ing  the  less  economical  station  is  per- 
mitted to  install  apparatus  to  tide  over  the  emergency  until  the 
better  station  can  take  care  of  the  load  at  which  time  the  poorer 
station  must  suspend  operation.  An  electricity  commission  made 
up  of  engineers  has  charge  of  this  relation  with  power  plants. 

In  Italy  the  situation  is  even  more  interesting.  If  there  is  power 
for  sale  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  the  Alpine  section  and  if 
a  purchaser  in  the  plains  section  can  make  use  of  this  power  he  must 
buy  it  rather  than  make  it  himself.  If  the  basic  cost  of  power  in  the 
Alpine  section  should  be  two  cents  a  kw-hr.  while  it  could  be  produced 
at  the  cost  of  one  cent  an  hour  by  the  purchaser  in  the  plains  a  charge 
is  permitted  to  protect  his  investment  at  this  rate.  In  other  words 
the  investment  is  protected  b\'  the  government. 

Samuel  Insull.^  The  development  of  interconnection  of  trans- 
mission systems  is  going  forward  on  economic  lines.  In  the  state  of 
Illinois  there  is  a  committee  devoting  its  time  to  this  subject.  This 
movement  was  started  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
and  similar  movements  are  going  forward  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
as  a  result  are  extending  to  ^Minneapolis  and  southward  from  St. 
Louis  and  Louisville  because  these  regions  are  served  by  a  few  large 
groups  of  operators  and  because  there  is  practically  a  continuous 
system  of  distribution  over  them.  This  same  policy  is  ])eing  followed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  has  been  followed  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma. 

In  some  locations  where  difTerent  combinations  of  capital  operate 
in  the  same  territory  transmission  linos  are  practically  joint  bus  lines. 
In  the  writer^s  opinion  it  is  more  desirable  so  far  as  the  ^Middle 
West  is  concerned  that  ({(n-elopment  should  continue  along  ihvso  lines. 

The  writer  agrees  that  a  hundred-  or  a  hundred-and-fifly-mile 

*  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  (hicai^o,  111. 
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transmission  Une  cannot  be  depended  on  to  give  service  to  a  big 
central  population.  Chicago,  like  St.  Louis,  has  been  educated  to 
continuous  service  because  its  transmission  system  is  mainly  under- 
ground. The  territory  around  Chicago  has  been  educated  to  an 
overhead  system  with  its  accompan3dng  troubles  and  these  people 
do  not  wish  to  pay  the  price  that  the  introduction  of  an  under- 
ground system  would  demand. 

With  all  the  various  distribution  systems  interconnected  a 
situation  will  be  created  which  will  result  in  a  system  of  transmission 
lines  not  unlike  our  system  of  trunk-line  transportation  systems. 
In  the  pioneer  work  of.  estabUshing  power  stations  and  a  general 
distribution  system  the  engineers  of  this  country  can  lay  the  basis 
of  ultimate  electric  transportation  and  ultimately  cheaper  trans- 
portation. If  those  interested  in  transportation  will  confine  them- 
selves to  the  management  of  transportation  and  allow  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers  to  conduct  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  energy  there  will  gradually  be  created  throughout  the  country 
conditions  which  will  enable  energy  to  be  produced  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  This  energy  will  be  fed  into  a  general  network  of 
distribution  systems  with  the  smaller  stations  used  at  times  of  peak 
load.  With  the  diversity  of  demand  which  exists  in  city  and  country 
there  will  be  provided  a  load  factor  which  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
continuous  use. 

Notwithstanding  the  scheme  of  regulation  which  Mr.  Stevens 
has  spoken  of  as  existing  in  Europe  the  writer  believes  that  there 
is  no  place  where  there  is  greater  freedom  of  action  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  commercial  man  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  situation  in  England  having 
followed  it  for  many  years.  There  are  sixty-one  separate  under- 
takings in  the  County  of  London.  Before  the  war  their  average 
cost  was  greater  than  the  average  selling  price  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
There  is  a  population  of  seven  and  a  half  miUion  of  people  in  the 
County  of  London  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  population  in  Chicago 
of  two  and  a  half  miUion.  The  production  of  energy  in  Chicago 
with  this  population  was  greater  than  in  London  and  in  spite  of  the 
new  law  the  best  site  for  a  power  station  for  the  County  of  London 
cannot  be  used  because  it  is  not  permitted  by  government  authorities. 
There  are  no  such  restrictions  here. 

There  are  certain  restrictions,  however,  which  should  be  made 
here.  No  company  should  be  allowed  to  manufacture  energy  that 
can  be  bought  at  lower  figures.    Public  utiUty  operators  have  ac- 
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cepted  governmental  regulation  for  years.  Regulations  are  now  going 
further  in  the  direction  of  protecting  the  public.  Mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
energy  should  not  be  allowed  to  commit  economic  errors  from  year  to 
year  and  our  state  utility  commission  instead  of  being  deprived  of 
powers  to  regulate  the  whole  industry  should  have  powers  to  regulate 
it  more  drastically  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  which  with  me- 
chanical development  is  bound  to  succeed  because  it  is  economically 
correct,  and  that  policy  is  a  distribution  of  energy  not  confined  to 
a  community  or  to  the  state  but  interstate  in  character,  just  as 
railroad  transportation  or  telephone  communication. 

C.  W.  Place.  The  interconnection  of  large  power  stations 
is  certain  to  happen  in  the  near  future.  The  writer  can  see  no  dif- 
ference as  regards  reliability  between  power  from  a  hydroelectric 
station  feeding  into  such  an  interconnected  network,  and  power 
from  a  steam  station  feeding  into  such  a  network.  Lightning  and 
Hne  troubles  will  not  differentiate  between  the  two  sources  of  power. 
No  one  would  advocate  depending  upon  one  line  or  one  source  of 
power  for  an  important  section,  but  rather  the  operation  of  a  zone 
and  a  large  number  of  sources  as  mentioned  in  the  paper.  The 
writer  has  advocated  a  complete  network  of  lines  connecting  the  ex- 
tremes of  capacity  from  the  large  city  station  down  to  the  small 
hydroelectric  station.  This  means  that  power  will  easily  flow  to 
points  in  the  network  where  there  is  heavy  load. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   COUNCIL 

THE  Council  is  confident  that  the  year  1921  will  show  in  later 
years  quite  a  marked  progress  in  the  whole  engineering  profes- 
sion, both  as  to  actual  results  obtained  and  also  appreciation  of 
those  results  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

The  Society  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  year's  develop- 
ments, and  its  members  have  performed  this  work  as  a  privilege 
and  with  due  assumption  of  the  obligation  of  professional  men  in 
their  relations  with  the  pul)lic.  In  the  nation  this  work  has  been 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies,  and  locally  it  has  been  through  the  Sections  of  our  Society 
both  individually  and  in  cooperation  with  other  local  engineering 
societies.  The  participation  in  these  activities  by  the  Society  and 
its  committees  and  members  generally,  has  resulted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  particularly  fine  feeling  and  spirit  throughout  the 
Society. 

SPECIFIC    WORK    OF   THE    COUNCIL  —  THE    NEW    CONSTITUTION 

Inasnuich  as  the  redrafting  of  its  Constitution  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  any  organization,  so  it  should  have  special  mention 
in  any  account  of  the  work  of  this  Society. 

The  year  saw  the  formulation  of  a  proposinl  new^  and  more 
simplified  Constitution,  decided  upon  at  the  "March  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  first  rules  of  the  Socii^ty  were  adopted  in  the  ycnir  of  or- 
ganization, 1880,  and  werc^  in  force  four  years,  wdien  they  received 
general  revision.  This  Constitution  scu'ved  the  Society  for  ten 
years,  and  in  Decembc^r  1903,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
a  third  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  formulated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee and  were  adopted  by  the  Soci(»ty  and  put  into  etlVct.  This 
is  the  Constitution  luider  which  we  are  still  operating.  There- 
fore, the  present  Constitution  is  eigliteen  years  old. 

During  the  last  two  or  thre(^  y(\'irs  the  Society  has  exi)an(led 
very  rapidly  and  the  Council  has  found  it  necessary,  on  reconnnenda- 
tions  of  standing  and  sp(H*ial  coniiuittees,  to  mak(»  pronouncements 
of  our  policies  and  of  our  changes  in  i)olici(\s  necessitated  by  this  ex- 
pansion.    As  far  as  possibles,  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
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Laws  have  been  made  in  keeping  with  the  adoption  of  these  new 
policies,  but  as  would  be  expected  the  present  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  by  virtue  of  piecemeal  amendment  and  in  many  cases 
too  great  detail,  needed  redrafting  and  simplification. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Council  agreed  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  rewrite  the  existing  document  entirely,  and  accordingly 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws.  A  new  Constitution  was  drafted  by  the 
Committee  and  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the. membership  in 
session  at  the  Spring  Meeting  in  Chicago.  Here  it  was  discussed 
in  full  and,  in  due  procedure,  mailed  to  the  entire  membership.  It 
was  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1921,  for  second  reading,  and 
was  again  fully  discussed  both  at  the  Business  Meeting  and  at  the 
Conference  of  Local  Sections  Delegates. 

Many  suggestions  of  value  were  received  and  all  of  them  are 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
consulting  with  the  Council  and  the  Local  Sections'  officers,  in  prep- 
aration for  a  new  presentation  of  the  Constitution  at  the  Spring 
Meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  May  1922.  In  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing Constitution,  this  new  presentation  will  again  become  a  first 
reading  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

FINANCES   FOR  THE   TEAR 

The  Finance  Committee  was  able  to  report  that  the  total  gross 
receipts  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
$497,401.18  and  the  gross  expenditures  chargeable  to  current  re- 
ceipts, $479,419.10,  which  left  an  excess  of  receipt*-,  over  expenditures 
of  $17,982.08. 

BALANCE  SHEET 
Sbptbmbkb  30,  1021 

Society's  one-quarter  interest  in  the  Building,  Land,  and  Real 

EsUte  Equipment  (25  to  33  West  39th  Street) $486,702.70 

Library  Books $13.000. 00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 6,000. 00 

18,000.00 

Stores,  Including  Plates  and  finished  Publications 43,030.00 

Engineering  Index 10,000. 00 

Trust  Fund  Investment: 

Liberty  Bonds $  7,000. 00 

New  York  City  3i%  —  1964  (Par  $46.000) 39,696.81 

St.  L.,  Peoria  A  N.  W.  1st  5%  —  1948  (Par  $10,000) 10,613.89 

United  New  Jersey  Canal  4%  —  1923  (Par  $10,000) 070.00 

Cash  in  Banks  representing  Trust  Funds 1,474. 16 

60,754.86 
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Liqtiid  Assets: 


Liberty  Bonds $48,000.  00 

United  Engineering  Society 2.500. 00 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Members'  Dues $30.957 .  06 

Initiation  Fees 13.293.25 

Sales  of  Publications,  Advertising,  etc 91.814.75 

136.065.06 

Cash:  In  Banks  for  General  Purposes 8.262. 14 

194.827.20 

Advance  Payments 7,217 .  85 


$820,532.60 


Liabilities 
Trust  Funds: 

Life  Membership $46,685 .  39 

Library  Development 4.902. 71 

Week's  Legacy 1.957.  00 

Melville  Medal 1.330.  00 

Hunt  Memorial 2.54 .  26 

Hess  Juniors'  Prize 1.000.  00 

Hess  Students'  Prize 1,000.  00 

C.  T.  Main  Award 2,625.  00 

Total $59.754 .  86 

Notes  Payable 70.000 .  00 

James  Watt  Memorial 152 .  60 

Initiation  Fees  Uncollected 13.293. 25 

Replacement  Fund 1,163. 18 

Steam  Table  Research 981 .  21 

Dues  paid  in  advance 4,760 .  64 

Unexpended  Appropriation  1920-1921 16,700.  00 

Capital  Investment 514,792 .  79 

Surplus  and  Reserve $152,583 .  59 

Less  Journal  Development  deferred  account 13,649.57 

138.934.02 


$820,532.60 


The  business  of  the  Society  has  inc*reased  so  rapidly  during;  the 
last  few  years  that  the  savings  per  year  have  not  furnished  quite 
sufficient  cash  working  capital.  A  great  rate  of  saving  would  cut  down 
the  general  activities  to  an  und(^siral)le  degree.  Consequently,  it 
must  be  understood  that  with  more  than  half  of  the  SloO.OOO  sur|)lus 
and  reserve  tied  up  in  stock  on  hand  of  pul)lications,etc.,  and  §136,000 
accounts  receivable,  most  of  which  was  bilkul  ininiediat(*ly  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  870,000  notes  payable  is  notluDg 
but  an  accommodation  for  thirtv  to  sixtv  dav.s  till  th(^  diK^s  of  \\w 
new  fiscal  year  are  received.  On  the  otluM-  hand  the  int(M-est  nn'eived 
on  deposits  of  the  dues  n^gulai'Iy  exeiMMl  that  pai<I  out  in  int(^n^st 
on  notes. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE   SOCIETY  IN   1921 

During  the  year  the  standing  Committee  on  Meetings  and 
Program  in  charge  of  the  Annual  and  Spring  Meetings  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  inviting  the  new  Professional  Divisions  to  furnish  pro- 
grams for  special  technical  sessions.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  the  Professional  Divisions  have  been 
called  several  months  before  each  such  meeting,  and  this  has  de- 
veloped better  professional  papers  and  stronger  and  more  correlated 
programs. 

This  Committee,  acting  with  the  Standing  Committee  on  Local 
Sections,  carried  out  the  special  meeting  of  the  Society  to  celebrate 
the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society.  The  program  was  devoted 
to  The  Opportunities  and  ResponsibiUty  of  the  Engineer  in  the 
Field  of  Industrial  Relations. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  23  to  26. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  even  in  the  midst  of  serious  business 
depression,  approaching,  if  not  quite  at,  the  bottom  of  the  reaction 
from  the  World  War.  The  sessions  taxed  the  faciUties  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  hotels,  the  Congress,  thereby  demonstrating  the 
growth  of  the  Society. 

One  of  the  long-to-be-remembered  events  of  the  Chicago  Meet- 
ing in  1904  was  the  reception  given  by  our  beloved  Past-President 
and  Honorary  Member,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hunt.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  event  of  special  note  that  this  event  could  be  repeated 
in  1921. 

Responding  literally  and  loyally  to  the  request  of  the  Council 
for  economy  in  entertainment  in  keeping  with  the  times,  the  Chicago 
Committee  kept  expenses  down  to  the  lowest  in  many  years  and 
^returned  to  donors  considerably  over  half  their  contributions. 


THE  PUBLICATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAB 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Publication  and  Papers  reported 
a  successful  year,  despite  continued  high  costs  of  all  publication  work. 

Transactions.  Under  instructions  from  the  Council  the  work 
on  Volume  42  of  the  Transactions  for  the  year  1920  was  held  back 
and  the  volume  will  be  distributed  in  the  Spring  of  1922.  The  reason 
for  this  has  been  entirely  the  financial  situation,  and  to  partially 
reUeve  this  the  Council  has  authorized  a  change  in  future  in  the 
distribution  of  Transactions  by  providing  that  each  member  re- 
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ceive  a  paper-bound  copy  free  but  that  a  charge  be  made  for  any 
other  kind  of  binding. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  This  pubUcation  is  developing  steacUly 
in  practically  the  same  form,  the  leading  divisions  being  technical 
papers  presented  at  general  meetings  or  contributed,  the  Engineer- 
ing Survey,  and  the  Engineering  Index  Monthly,  During  the  year 
a  department  of  signed  editorials  has  been  added. 

A.S.M.E.  News.  The  Council  also  accepted  the  reconnnen- 
dation  of  the  Publication  and  Papers  C'onnnittee  to  convert  part  two 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  into  a  separate  publication  to  be  called 
the  A.S.M.E.  News.  This  is  to  be  a  semi-monthly  publication, 
and  the  first  issue  was  published  on  December  22,  1921.  The  publi- 
cation will  keep  the  members  still  more  frequently  and  closely  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  Society,  including  the  employment  service. 

Year  Book.  Partly  on  account  of  the  six  months'  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  previous  Year  Book  due  to  a  general  strike  in  the  print- 
ing industry  and  as  another  measure  for  helping  the  financial  situa- 
tion, the  Council  delayed  the  1921  Year  Book,  and  an  edition  was 
issued  in  February  1922. 

Condensed  Catalogues.  This  has  now  established  itself  as  an 
especially  successful  publication  and  the  Eleventh  Annual  Volume 
was  issued  in  the  same  size,  6  x  9  in.,  as  the  previous  volumes.  How- 
ever, the  Council  has  approved  a  plan  to  enlarge  the  page  size  to 
9x12  in.,  which  will  be  done  for  the  next  volume.  This  enlarged 
page  size  has  been  under  contemplation  for  many  years. 

Engineering  Index  Annual.  The  third  volume  published  by  the 
Society,  much  enlarged,  was  issued  uniforndy  with  the  preceding 
volumes.  The  subjects  are  arranged  alphal)etically  throughout,  and 
this  form  of  classification  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval. 
On  account  of  high  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  the  price  of  this 
valuable  publication  had  to  be  incn^ased,  with  regret,  but  it  is  hoped 
in  the  near  future  to  get  back  to  former  prices. 

The  Council  takes  occasion  to  here  call  attention  of  the  member- 
ship to  the  work  of  the  Publication  and  Papers  Committcn^  performed 
with  an  enterprise  which  results  in  but  little  net  expense  to  the 
Society. 

GROWTH    OF   THE    MEMHKKSHIP 

This  Committee  has  been  extraordiiiarilv  faithful  and  has  held 
thirty-two  meetings  during  the  year.  From  OctoluM'  1,  1920  to  S('i)- 
tember  30,  1921,  2712  applications  were  r(H'(MV(Ml.  The  following 
table  details  the  operations  of  the  Committee  for  the  year: 
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Applications  pending  October  1,  1920 1305 

Applications  received  during  fiscal  year  1920-21 2712 

Total  applications  acted  upon  1920-21 4017 

Recommended  fo  *  Membership 3405 

New  Applications 3389 

Reinstatements 16 

Promotions  Denied 18 

Indefinitely  Deferred 75 

Applications  Pending 719 

Total  Cases  Acted  Upon  1920-21 4017 

Reconsiderations 80 

Those  recommended  for  membership  were    divided    into 
the  following  grades: 

Members .• 852 

Promotions  to  Member 266 

Associates 99 

Promotions  to  Associate 10 

Associate-Members 1001 

Promotions  to  Associate-Member 186 

Juniors 991 

Total 

'3405 

The  membership  as  of  October  1,  1921  was  15,203,  an  increase  of 
2468,  or  of  19  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  largest 
increase,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  any  year  and  the  result 
has  been  possible  only  by  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bership Conmiittee  in  continuing  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  the  appli- 
cations by  holding  sufficient  meetings  to  pass  upon  the  many 
appUcations.  The  increase  in  membership  may  be  regarded  as  a 
barometer  of  the  viriUty  of  the  Society,  and  the  figures  in  the 
following  table  will  be  of  interest: 


Date 

Membership 

Date 

Membership 

1880 

189 

1901 

2254 

1881 

219 

1902 

2419 

1882 

294 

1903 

2573 

1883 

364 

1904 

2619 

1884 

440 

1905 

2780 

1885 

567 

1906 

2959 

1886 

602 

1907 

3006 
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Date 

Membership 

Date 

Membership 

1887 

714 

1908 

3367 

1888 

857 

1909 

3455 

1889 

985 

1910 

3832 

1890 

1127 

1911 

3978 

1891 

1344 

1912 

4115 

1892 

1500 

1913 

4542   . 

1893 

1609 

•   1914 

5394 

1894 

1662 

1915 

6142 

1895 

1743 

1916 

6931 

1896 

1748 

1917 

7704 

1897 

1799 

191S 

8720 

1898 

1876 

1919 

10189 

1899 

1929 

1920 

11882 

1900 

2064 

1921 

15203 

Honorary  Membership  has  been  conferred  ])y  the  Council  upon 

Nathaniel  Clreene  Herreshoff,  for  his  attainments  in  the  field 
of  naval  architecture 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Past -President,  for  his  attainments  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  engineering 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  for  his  attainments  in  the  field  of 
mihtary  engineering.  (The  Council  is  pleased  to  record  that  in 
cooperation  with  the  A.S.C.E.,  A.I.M.cfeM.E.,  and  the  A.I.E.E. 
Honorary  Membership  to  Marshal  Foch  was  accorded  simultaneously 
in  each  Society  and  presented  in  joint  session.) 

In  Memoriam.  The  Society  has  lost  by  death  one  of  its 
Honorary  Members,  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  whom  many  members  will 
recall  pleasantly  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Europe  in  1900. 

The  other  losses,  87  in  all,  to  the  Society  by  death  are  recorded 
in  the  Necrology  published  in  this  volume. 

There  w^re  116  resignations  during  the  year. 


LOCAL   SECTIONS    CONTINUE    UNIFOKM    PROGRESS 

During  the  past  year  eight  new  Local  Sections  and  a  new  branch 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Section  were  established.  They  were,  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  Inland  Empire,  Kansas  City,  Lehigh  Valley, 
Plainfield,  Tri-Cities  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  two  latter 
replacing  the  Minnesota  Section,  divided  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  This  brings  the  total  nutnber  of  Local  Sections  up  to 
fifty-one. 

International  Relations.  \n  cocipi^ration  with  the  other  National 
Engineering  Societies,  tlie  Council  has  (lev(^lopod  closer  ti(\<  with 
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the  engineering  societies  of  other  countries.  This  is  also  bringing 
about  the  estabhshment  of  societies  composed  of  members  of  Ameri- 
can engineering  societies  located  in  foreign  countries.  Likewise 
members  of  our  Society  in  many  parts  of  the  worid  are  meeting  for 
•the  purpose  of  organizing  sections  and  thus  extending  the  facilities 
and  service  of  the  Society  to  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  worid. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Local  Sections  devote  much  time  to  visiting  the  Local  Sections 
to  bring  about  closer  relations  with  headquarters  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Sections.  In  addition,  with  this  end  in  view 
the  Council  itself  has  held  meetings  during  the  year  in  Syracuse, 
Boston,  and  Mobile,  Ala. 

NEW  PROFESSIONAL  DIVISIONS   ACTIVITY  GROWING 

Since  September  1920  twelve  Professional  Divisions  have  been 
organized:  Aeronautic,  Cement,  Forest  Products,  Fuels,  Gas  Power, 
Machine  Shop,  Management,  Materials  Handling,  Ordnance,  Power, 
Railroads  and  Textiles.  The  total  registration  in  the  Divisions  in 
December  1921  was  7882,  or  one  half  of  the  membership. 

To  show  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  development  in  this 
share  of  the  Society's  work,  at  the  Spring  Meeting  eight  of  the 
Divisions  held  technical  sessions,  and  conducted  discussions  on  papers 
which  were  presented  by  the  members  of  the  various  Divisions;  nine 
of  the  Professional  Divisions  held  sessions  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  War  Department,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ordnance  Division,  members  of  the  Society  visited  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds  on  October  7,  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Association.  This  was  also  attended 
by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
interesting  occasion. 

WORK   ON   CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-LAWS 

In  addition  to  its  work  on  the  new  Constitution,  already  re- 
corded, the  Committee  is  engaged  in  formulating  By-Laws  and 
Rules  for  presentation  to  the  Council  by  the  time  the  new  Consti- 
tution goes  into  effect. 

Two  amendments  to  the  existing  Constitution  held  over  from 
1920  were  passed  for  second  reading  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
ordered  to  letter-ballot  of  the  voting  membership  on  March  1,  1922. 
These  are  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  voting  privilege  to  Juniors 
and  on  shortening  the  time  to  amend  the  Constitution. 


iC  it 
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Provision  has  been  made  for  the  annual  election  of  delegates 
from  our  Society  to  American  Engineering  Council,  the  governing 
board  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  and  By- 
Laws  were  adopted  to  carry  out  this  election  in  the  same  way  the 
regular  officers  are  elected. 

Nominating  Committee,  The  regular  Nominating  Committee 
met  in  Chicago  just  before  the  Spring  oVIecting  and  framed  its  bal- 
lots for  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  for  delegates  from  the  Society 
to  American  Engineering  Council. 

The  candidates  were  duly  balloted  on  by  the  voting  member- 
ship and  were  elected.    The  names  are  as  follows: 

A.S.M.E.    OFFICERS 

President — Dexter  S.   Kimball,   December  1922 

1  ice-Presidents  M(i  ridgcrs 

L.  E.  Strothman,   December  1923  Sherwood  F.  Jeter,  December  1924 

Robert  Sibley,  ''  "  H.  P.  Liversidge, 

E.  A.  Deeds,  ''  "  II.  P.  Porter, 

Walter  S.  Finlay,  Jr.  (to  fdl  the  un- 
expired term,  one  year,  of  Dexter  S. 
Kimball. 

Treasurer  —  Wm.  II.  Wile}',   December   1922 

A.S.M.E.  Delegates  to  American  Engineering  Council 

To  serve  for  term  of  two  years 

Terms  expiring  January  1924 

Francis  Blossom  W.  S.  Lee 

Chas.  A.  Booth  I.  E.  Moult rop 

Gano  Dunn  John  S.  Stevens 

H.  H.  Esselstyn  A.  E.  Walden 

Perley  F.  Walker 

THE    ENGINEERIXG    SOCTETIEs'    LIBRAin' 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Library  also  rei)resents  the  Society 
on  the  U.E.S.  Library  Board.  The  work  of  recataloguing  tlie  Li- 
brary has  proved  to  ])e  much  greater  than  it  was  originally  estimated. 
As  a  consequence  the  Carnc^gie  Corj^oration  lias  come  to  our  as- 
sistance and  appropriatcnl  S20,0()0  to  be  availal)le  over  a  period  of 
two  years.  All  the  books  received  since  11)10  liave  been  properly 
catalogued.  Standard  vSystems  of  classification  have  been  adopted 
and  modified  to  suit  the  needs. 
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The  Library  Service  Bureau,  which  supplies,  at  cost,  search  and 
photostatic  copies  has  entailed  a  slight  loss,  due  to  the  business 
depression.  However,  this  loss  and  a  deficit  in  cataloguing  is  being 
repaid  out  of  drastic  savings,  and  in  keeping  with  similar  steps  taken 
by  business  generally. 

AN   IMPORTANT  YEAR  IN   RESEARCH 

Progress  reports  have  been  made  by  the  Sub-Committees  on 
Fluid  Meters,  Lubrication,  Bearing  Metals,  Permanency  and  Ac- 
curacy of  Indicating  Instruments,  and  Vibration  of  Shafting.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Riveted  Joints  is  being  organized. 

During  the  year  the  Council  accepted  an  invitation  from  authors 
of  steam  tables,  manufacturers  of  steam  turbines,  users  of  power 
generating  apparatus  and  others  to  lend  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
through  its  Research  Committee  to  direct  research  to  the  end  that 
constants  for  the  upper  limits  of  steam  tables  may  be  authoritatively 
determined. 

The  Committee,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  its  faithful  Chair- 
man, has  furnished  the  Publication  and  Papers  Committee  monthly 
for  Mechanical  Engineering  a  section  giving  progress  in  the  work 
in  Engineering  Research. 

STANDARDIZATION 

This  Committee  has  during  the  year  worked  very  closely  with 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  and  has  considered 
and  made  many  recommendations  to  the  Council,  among  them 

1  Acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  appoint  a  representative 

on  the  Sectional  Committee  which  is  being  organized  by 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  prepare  a  Safety  Code  for  Aeronautics. 
(The  Committee  approved  the  acceptance  of  the  invi- 
tation and  made  recommendations  to  President  Carman 
for  this  appointment.)  The  Council  approved  the  ac- 
•  ceptance  of  this  invitation  and  Professor  E.  P.  Warner 
was  appointed  as  the  representative. 

2  Approval  was  also  given  by  the  Council  to  appoint  six 

members  to  represent  this  Society  on  a  Sectional  Com- 
mittee which  is  developing  a  Safety  Code  for  Mechanical 
Refrigeration.     These  men  were  previously  appointed 
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by  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  requested  this  change  in  designation  of  six  of 
the  committee  members  who  had  dual  membership. 
During  the  year  the  Elevator  Code  was  completed, 
approved  by  the  Council  and  published. 


A.S.M.E.    BOILER   CODE    AND    INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Committee  has  continued  its  regular  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  interpretations  and  formulating  replies  to  com- 
munications from  any  source  respecting  boiler  construction  and 
the  rules  pertaining  thereto  in  the  A.S.M.E.  Boiler  Code.  Eight 
meetings  were  held  during  the  fiscal  j^ear,  some  being  held  out- 
side of  New  York. 

The  Code  is  being  expanded,  and  during  the  year  the  work  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Boilers  for  Locomotives  in  formulating  a 
special  code  for  railroad  locomotive  boilers  has  been  completed. 

The  work  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Miniature  Boilers  in  the 
formulation  of  a  proposed  code  for  addition  to  the  present  Boiler 
Code  has  progressed. 

Progress  on  the  proposed  code  on  Air  Tanks  and  Pressure  Ves- 
sels has  been  delayed  to  such  an  extent,  due  to  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Societv,  that  the  Sub-Committee  has  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  resume  its  work  without  further  delay  to  obtain  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  important  subject  of  welding,  and  a  revision  of  its  pre- 
liminary draft  of  1919  was  submitted  at  the  Public  Hearing  at  the 
1921  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Specifications  for  Steam  Piping,  Valves 
and  Fittings  to  be  embodied  in  the  Code,  held  an  important  meeting 
at  which  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  defined.  Under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Boiler  Code  Committee,  the  regular  Committee  of 
the  Society  has  already  undertaken  the  standardization  of  dimensions 
materials,  and  the  initial  work  on  a  proposed  specification  has 
been  completed.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a  reeomniended 
code  for  the  installation  of  steam  i)ii)in^,  which  may  ])e  incorporated 
in  the  Boiler  Code. 

The  revision  work  of  th(^  Boiler  Code  was  l)(\i2:un  at  the  March 
meeting  with  a  view  to  prepai'iiif:;  for  i\\v  revised  edition  of  1922. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Coinniittee  to  soon  niak(^  a  i^uhlie  report 
of  the  proposed  revisions  and  to  invite  criticism  and  comments. 
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POWER  TEST  CODES  REVISIONS 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  Power  Test  Codes,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  nineteen  Individual  Committees  have  made  material  progress 
toward  the  completion  of  their  respective  reports,  and  the  following 
Codes  have  been  completed: 

1  General  Instructions  for  Test  Codes 

2  Definition  and  Values 

3  Displacement  Compressors  and  Blowers  and 

4  Reciprocating  Steam  Engines. 

During  the  year  preliminary  drafts  of  the  Test  Codes  on 

1  Boilers 

2  Gas  Producers 

were  completed  by  the  Individual  Committees  and  distributed.  A 
draft  of  the  Test  Code  for  Internal-Combustion  Engines  is  now  being 
revised  by  the  members  of  Individual  Committee  No.  17. 

Complying  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Committees  for  rotative  committees,  the  Main  Committee  on 
Power  Test  Codes  is  organizing  itself  as  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Society,  into  five  groups  of  five  men  each.  By  this  arrangement 
the  Committee  will  be  kept  alive  by  the  retirement  of  five  men  each 
year,  and  the  appointment  of  five  men  to  take  their  places,  the  re- 
tiring men  being  eUgible  for  reappointment. 

PROFESSIONAL   ETHICS 

Cases  of  alleged  unprofessional  conduct  have  been  informally 
submitted  to  the  Committee  during  the  year.  The  Society  adopted 
a  Code  of  Ethics  in  1914  which  contains  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  good  professional  conduct.  No  provisions,  however, 
were  ever  made  for  administering  this  earlier  code.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Code  of  Ethics  now  working  will  not 
only  be  able  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  Code  for  the  whole  profes- 
sion, but  will  also  be  able  to  be  successful  in  setting  up  machinery 
for  its  enforcement. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Founder  Societies  was  taken 
over  on  January  1,  1921  as  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Federated 
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American  Engineering  Societies,  and  has  been  conducted  under  such 
auspices  but  with  the  supervision  of  a  Temporary  Management  Com- 
mittee comprising  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. The  change  in  the  auspices  of  the  Employment  Bureau 
has  greatly  broadened  the  scope  of  the  service  as  it  is  now  prepared 
to  render  service  to  all  the  twenty-nine  Member  Societies  of  the 
Federation. 

While  the  present  unemplowient  situation  is  the  result  of  econo- 
mic industrial  conditions  and  relief  cannot  be  expected  immediately, 
nevertheless,  the  Society  directly  and  through  its  representation 
in  the  F.A.E.S.  Employment  Service  is  doing  everything  within  its 
power  under  the  circumstances  and  existing  limited  appropriations. 

AWARDS    OF   THE    YEAR 

The  Council  made  the  first  award  of  the  A.S.M.E.  Medal  to 
Hjalmar  G.  Carlson  for  his  invention  and  part  in  the  production  of 
20,000,000  Maik  II  chawn  steel  booster  casings  used  principally 
as  a  component  of  75-mm  higli  (explosive  shells  and  bombs. 

Life  Membership  Award  for  BcM  Paper  Appearing  in  1919 
Transactions.  The  Council  made  this  award  to  Mr.  Forest  Nagler  for 
his  paper  on  A  New  Type  of  Hydraulic-Turbine  Runner,  appear- 
ing in  the  1919  Volume  of  Transactions. 

Junior  Prize.  This  award  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  Logan  Kerr 
for  his  paper  on  the  Moody  Ejector  Turbine. 

Student  Prize.  The  Council  made  these  awards  for  the  two 
best  papers  submitted  by  memlxn's  of  Student  Branches  during  the 
year  ending  June  20,  1922,  to  (a)  :Mr.  Karl  H.  White  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  for  his  pap(^r  on  Forces  in  Rotary  [Motors, 
and  (6)  to  Messrs.  Richard  H.  [Morris  and  Albert  J.  R.  Houston, 
jointly,  of  the  University  of  Cidifornia,  for  their  paper  on  A  Report 
upon  an   Investigation   of  the  Herscliel  Tyj)e  of   Improved  "Weir. 

THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  COLLECES 

The  Council  has  auniorizcfl  ])rMii('h('s  at  th(*  following  Coll('g(\s 
during  the  year:  Cooper  riiiori,  New  Yoik;  liu1g(M-s  College, 
New  Jersey;  University  of  T('\;i<,  Texas;  Agricultural  and  ^lechani- 
cal  College  of  Texas,  l\\\as;  Swartlunore  ('olI(\i!:e,  Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  M(M-liani('al  ( 'ollege,  Oklahoma;  Clomson 
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Agricultural  College,  South  Carolina;  Lowell  Textile  School,  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  brings  the  total  of  Student  Branches  to  sixty- 
two.  A  complete  list  of  these  Branches  is  published  in  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Year  Book. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

In  the  Simmier,  on  invitation  from  the  British  and  French 
Engineering  societies,  a  deputation  from  the  American  societies 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  exchange  courtesies  and  also  to  award  the 
John  Fritz  Medal  to  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  and  to  Eugene  Schneider. 
Messrs.  Ira  N.  Hollis  and  Jesse  Merrick  Smith  were  the  representa- 
tives of  our  Society  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  entire  delegation.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main  and  Mr.  John  R. 
Freeman  also  were  in  the  delegation,  but  assigned  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  making  five  A.S.M.E.  Past-Presidents 
in  the  body. 

On  October  10,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  members  who  went  to  Europe  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  Society  governments  present,  and 
further  assurances  of  goodwill  were  exchanged. 

A  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  Society  was  given  the  member- 
ship at  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
On  that  occasion  there  was  distributed  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
reports  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Council  in  full  and  this 
pamphlet  has  been  abstracted  in  the  A.S.M.E.  News.  The  reports 
of  these  Committees  indicate  a  successful  year  of  operation  with 
several  activities  continuing  to  develop  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  There 
is  a  steady  growth  of  interest  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
membership,  and  in  closing  this  report  the  Council  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  all  individuals,  committees  and  other  bodies  who 
have  assisted  in  carrying  the  work  forward  through  an  eventful  year. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS,    1921 

By  Edwin  S,  Carman,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
President  of  the  Society 

BEFORE  discussing  the  main  theme  of  my  address  I  desire  to 
relate  some  of  the  principal  Society  activities  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  year  1920  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  characterized  the 
human  mind  as  a  result  of  the  years  of  warfare  was  at  its  height, 
and  gave  expression  in  almost  all  walks  of  life.  It  was  rampant  in 
engineering  society  circles,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  tonight 
that  I  give  expression  to  my  findings  covering  the  operation  of  the 
affairs  of  our  Society. 

Our  Society  is  democratic  in  organization,  representative  in 
government;  its  operation  is  cooperative;  its  activities  extend 
into  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  are  within  reach  of  almost 
every  member;  its  accomplishments  are  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

As  President  I  have  traveled  over  twenty  thousand  miles.  I 
have  visited  and  addressed  local  sections  and  business  organizations, 
carrying  the  message  of  engineering  ability  and  its  relation  to  the 
great  economic  problems  of  the  day. 

I  have  failed  to  find  '^  Politics,'^  or  any  group  of  men,  or  any 
one  man,  governing  the  affairs  of  our  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  member  has  as  ''much  to  sav"  as  the  New 
Yorker;  the  West-Coast  members  of  Council  and  Committee  are 
as  conspicuous  as  those  from  any  other  section;  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  are  united. 

There  is  not  anywhere  apparent  group  or  faction,  friction  or 
discord,  except  the  friendly  differences  of  opinion.  "\\'e  are  all  one 
large  family,  its  members  helping  each  other,  all  working  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  Society. 

One  year  ago  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engini^ers 
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celebrated  its  Fortieth  Anniversary.  The  Local  Sections  in  forty 
cities  held  meetings,  and  with  glad  hearts  told  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  forty  years. 

Forty  years  of  Society  activity,  and 

Forty  cities  celebrating 

Forty  —  a  cardinal  nimiber  with  great  significance. 

The  "Fortieth"  Anniversary  is  used  many  times  to  indicate  com- 
pleteness. Israel's  three  greatest  kings  each  reigned  forty  years; 
the  Ancient  Venetian  Comt  was  composed  of  forty. 

Do  these  first  forty  years  represent  the  First  Epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  Society? 

Has  the  epoch  been  completed? 

All  indications  point  that  way;  and  if  it  has,  then  we  are  now 
closing  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Epoch.  In  the  years  ahead,  I 
believe  there  will  come  the  realization  that  a  year  ago  marked  the 
distinct  closing  of  the  First  and  beginning  of  the  Second  Epoch. 

The  important  accompUshments  of  the  First  Epoch  related 
principally  to  scientific  advancement  of  material  things.  What  is 
to  be  our  aim  for  the  Second  Epoch? 

The  beginning  of  the  First  Epoch  was  coincident  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a  constantly  and  greatly  increasing  demand  for  mechanical 
equipment  and  allied  engineering  projects. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  been  a 
splendid  co-partner  in  all  the  technical  and  scientific  developments. 
It  has  rendered,  and  still  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  industry. 

It  was,  at  its  beginning,  organized  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  of  its  day.  These  problems  were  technical  and 
scientific  in  their  nature,  and  their  solution  contributed  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  quantity  production,  through  the  aid  of  mechanical 
appliances.  So  rapid  and  complete  was  the  development  that  many 
operations  were  accomplished  with  httle  effort  on  the  part  of  man. 
But  in  many  instances  the  elimination  of  the  effort  produced  an 
operation  of  drudgery;  and  drudgery  always  creates  dissatisfaction 
and  strife. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  policies  of  the  founders  of  our  Society, 
we  too  must  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  day. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  the  greatest  problem  of 
today  is  neither  technical  nor  scientific,  as  applied  to  material  things. 
It  is  one  of  human  relationships. 
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If  the  problem  were  only  the  relationship  existing  as  man-to- 
man, then  it  would  not  he  one  to  be  considered  by  engineers.  But 
our  problem  is  more  than  one  of  man-to-man,  it  involves  not  only 
the  relation  of  man-to-man,  but  also  the  relation  of  man  to  produc- 
tion, and  man  to  intc^nse  and  mechanical  production,  of  man  to  waste 
of  production  and  consumption,  of  man  and  his  relationship  to 
industry,  of  industry  and  its  relationship  to  man. 

In  the  early  developments,  engineers  as  a  whole  gave  attention, 
in  machine  design,  or  in  plans  for  large  projects  involving  labor,  to 
the  producing  of  results,  regardless  of  their  effect  on  the  person  or 
persons  engaged  as  of)erators  or  workmen. 

Today  it  is,  and  it  should  be,  necessary  to  consider  the  human 
side  of  quantity  production,  and  since  this  can  best  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  technical  and  scientific  progress,  it  follows  that  the 
engineer,  whether  he  so  elects  or  not,  nuist  be  the  one  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  as  the  technical,  scicMitific,  material  and  human 
elements  of  progn^ss  must  be  considered  collectively. 

Our  problem  of  today  had  its  bf^ginning  in  the  introduction  of 
machines  and  mechanical  a|:)|)liances  to  production;  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lal)()i-saving  devices,  there  also  began  that  kind 
of  intense,  nerve-racking,  vitality-consuming  labor  that  has  been 
constantly  continuing  and  increasing,  until  it  has  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  probh^ns  that  has  ever  vexed  mankind.  This  problem 
is  commonlv  called  ''Industrial  Relations." 

It  is  true  that  tlie  origin  of  labor  trouble*  can  be  traced  back 
through  centuries,  but  tho^e  arc  not  the  labor  prol)lems  that  give 
expression  in  orgarnzcnl  laboi-  today. 

Coincident  with  th(^  demand  of  civilization  for  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  articles  of  its  consumption  canu*  the  necessity  for  larger 
industries.  As  these  in(lustri(\-<  became  more  numerous  many  of 
them  combined  and  formed  large  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
self-protection,  self-advantage,  and  control  of  markets. 

Likewise  the  bringing  tog(Mh<'r  of  many  workmen,  each  with  a 
certain  and  definite^  task  to  perform,  gav(^  oj^port unity  for  an  inter- 
change of  grievanc(^s,  and  a  c()nil)ined  or  group  effort,  —  which  has 
resulted  in  the  labor  oruanizations  w(»  have  today. 

Thus  we  had,  ginwing  side  l)y  sid(^  two  di>tinct  organizations 
or  clavsses,  —  one.  Industry  or  ( 'apital, -- the  other,  Labor  Unions  or 
Lalx)r.  Not  ordy  have  both  of  thes(^  organizations  increased  in 
size,  but  each  has  combined  and  fe(lerated  with  others  of  its  kind, 
until  both  are  unwieldy,  -  -  overgrown,  —  unable  to  control  or  direct 
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their  followers,  —  each  seeking  the  advantage  over  the  other,  ancj 
both  actually  taking  advantage  of  the  great  consuming  class. 

We  have  still  another  complication,  a  third  party,  —  the  Govern- 
ment, attempting  to  direct  the  other  two,  and  the  result  is  more 
deplorable  than  before. 

Since  Government  is  administered  by  a  class  which  we  in  America 
call  "Politicians,"  and  since  each  class  has  its  own  interests  to  pro- 
tect, it  follows  that  no  one  class  should  attempt  to  control  the  other 
two. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution?  After  years  of  struggle,  after  count- 
less endeavors  from  many  different  angles,  the  problem  remains  un- 
solved, and  is  growing  worse.  There  must  be  some  method  that  will 
Bolve  it. 

The  party  most  vitally  interested,  when  rightly  lead,  will  be 
the  deciding  factor,  —  public  interest  is  paramount.  What  group 
of  men  is  best  fitted  for  leadership? 

The  great  depression  of  today  has  seemingly  lessened  the  ap- 
parent necessity  for  urgent  consideration  of  the  problem,  —  but  the 
problem  is  still  with  us,  unsolved,  and  with  the  revival  of  business 
it  will  become  more  acute  than  ever. 

I  recognize  in  society  today  the  existence  of  three  laws,  —  the 
Moral,  the  Political^  and  the  Economic.  I  briefly  define  them  as 
follows: 

The  Moral  Law,  God's  law,  immutable,  unchanging 
The  Political  Law,  man's  law,  continually  changing 
The  Economic  Law,  the  law  resultant  from  the  operation  of 
the  other  two. 

These  laws  are  co-existing.  Their  scientific  application  and 
operation  are  necessary;  and  to  have  an  equilibrium,  all  of  them  must 
function  properly  and  in  harmony,  just  as  the  various  parts  of  a 
properly  working  machine  must  all  function.  There  is  a  relation- 
ship existing  between  these  laws,  just  as  definite  as  the  proportional 
relationship  existing  between  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
strongest  bar  of  alloy  steel,  the  parts  .of  a  completed  machine,  or 
the  departments  of  a  well-organized  and  successfully  operating 
business. 

The  Political  and  Economic  Laws  must  conform  to  the  Moral 
Law;  it  is  the  basic  law,  and  only  in  this  way  will  complete  harmony 
be  secured.    These  three  laws  have  all  been  and  are  in  continuous 
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operation,  but  they  fail  to  function  as  a  unit,  and  their  independent 
operation  has  produced  the  chaotic  condition  existing  today. 

There  has  been  much  effort  in  the  last  decade  to  solve  the 
problems  of  so-called  '*  Industrial  Relations. '^  Many  plans  have 
been  advanced  and  tried,  and  while  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, nevertheless  these  plans  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  goal. 
Let  me  lay  special  stress  on  this  fact,  —  any  effort,  any  endeavor, 
is  predestined  to  failure  unless  its  fundamental  principle  conforms 
to  each  and  all  of  these  laws.  The  world  has  been  asking  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  **Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?''  The  answer  comes 
back  through  the  ages,  '^Yes.     Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. '* 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  must  be  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
affairs  vital  to  mankind;  we  must  secure  a  recognition  of  and  obedi- 
ence to  all  of  these  laws,  or  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
conflict  of  all  ages.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  admit  that  here 
is  the  source  of  most  of  our  difficulties. 

If  civilization  is  to  continue,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  this  complete 
conformity  must  be  sought  for,  found,  accepted,  and  reduced  to 
practice.  If  the  search  is  not  to  be  made  by  engineers,  then  it  must 
be  made  by  some  other  group  of  men  or  by  some  one  man.  The 
world  awaits  the  solution;  men's  eyes  are  turned,  looking  with 
expectancy,  some  hopefully,  some  fearfully.  They  long  for  peace, 
the  peace  that  will  come  only  when  this  age-old  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  has  ceased. 

Engineers,  even  though  this  message  has  been  heralded  through- 
out the  land,  are  slow  to  accept  the  challenge  to  further  serve  man- 
kind. They  are  seemingly  content  to  perform  only  a  part  of  the 
work  for  which  they  have  prepared. 

The  Federated  American  engineering  Societies,  speaking  for 
the  American  engineers,  defined  ''engineering"  thus: 

^'Engineering  is  the  science  of  controlling  the  forces,  and  of 
utilizing  the  mat(*rials  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and 
•  the  art  of  organizing  and  directing  human  activities  in  con- 
nection therewith." 

This  definition  of  engineoring  clearly  sets  forth  th(^  dual  nature 
of  engineering;  for  years  we  accopted  only  the  single,  tliat  of  con- 
trolling the  forces  and  utilizing  the  materials  of  nature,  but  it  is 
ele^ly  evident  that  hereafter,  neither  the  material  nor  the  human 

ints  can  be  considered  independently. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  same  constitution  we  find  the  following: 
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^^  Service  to  others  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  motive  to 

which  men  respond  and  duty  to  contribute  to  the  public 

welfare  demands  the  best  efforts  men  put  forth."  . 

If  we  accept  this  definition  and  preamble,  and  as  a  Society  we 

have  already  done  so,  then  we  cannot  escape  our  duty.    The  door  is 

open  wide.    The  opportunity  for  service  is  before  us,  —  a  service 

greater  by  far  than  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  past,  —  an 

opportunity  of  weaving  together  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature 

and  human  efforts,  into  a  composite,  yet  unified  and  synchronized 

unit  of  production,  operating  with  satisfaction  to  the  worker,  to 

the  capitalist,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
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HEAT  BALANCE   IN  STEAM    POWER 

PLANTS 

INTRODUCTION 

'^PHE  general  topic  sot  for  discussion  at  the  1921  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Society  was  the  subject  of  *' Waste/'  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  this  country  where  there  is  such  a  widespread  disregard 
of  the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources.  The  Power  Division 
was  asked  to  confine  its  session  to  some  feature  of  this  general  topic. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  design  of  power-generat- 
ing equipment,  combustion  methods,  and  general  design  of  power 
stations.  Comparatively  little,  however,  has  been  said  concerning 
the  heat  balances  that  have  been  secured,  and  that  may  be  secured 
in  steam  power  plants. 

By  heat  balance  we  are  here  to  understand  that  correlation 
of  events  in  the  heat  c^'cle  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  which  adjusts  the 
rate  of  steam  generation  to  the  demand  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  heat,  and  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  coal.  The  securing 
of  this  proper  adjustment  is  the  problem  now  under  consideration. 

Labor-saving  methods  and  devices  have  been  introduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  item 
of  expense  in  generating  powcM*.  Improvements  in  steam  turbines, 
increased  efficiencies  of  boilers,  pumps  and  other  equipment  have 
assisted  materially  in  reducing  this  item.  But  it  still  remains  the 
duty  of  the  powTr-plant  designer  to  design  the  plant,  and  to  select 
and  install  its  equipment  in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  generated 
therein  may  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  and  every  source  of 
waste  avoided  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  his  share  in  the 
reduction  of  fuel  cost  mav  l)e  pcrfornuHl.  Some  methods,  while 
apparently  very  efficient,  have  inherent  losses,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  very  can^ful  stud}'.  There  are  four  principal  sources 
of  heat  w^aste  with  which  the  power-plant  designer  has  to  deal: 


1 

Radiation 

2 

Stack  losses 

3 

Loss('s  in  condrn-^ing  wat(M' 

4 

Losses  due  to  excess  exhaust  steam. 

Note.  —  The  Society  as  a  IxkIv  is  not  ns[)nnsil)l(^  for  tlic  statements  of  facts 
or  opinions  advanced  in  pap  rs  or  (iiscu^sious  ',C  .'),')) 
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The  means  which  he  employs  to  reduce  these  losses  determme  the 
heat  balance  to  be  secured  m  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

With  the  thought  that  much  good  could  result  from  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  heat  balance,  engineers  from  various 
companies  were  asked  to  present  the  ideas  used  in  the  design  of 
some  of  the  recent  stations. 

Intimately  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  heat  balance  is  the 
method  employed  for  driving  the  station  auxiUaries.  In  the  early 
plants  they  were  driven  principally  by  means  of  steam  engines  of 
high  water  rates.  Improvements  in  steam-engine  design  and  the 
introduction  of  high-speed  turbines  gradually  increased  the  economy 
of  the  steam-driven  auxiliary  systems;  later  the  electric  motor,  both 
alternating  and  direct-current,  found  favor  with  designers.  Today 
there  are  advocates  of  many  systems  of  auxiliary  drive.  Some 
engineers  prefer  to  use  only  steam  drive,  others  alternating  current, 
some  direct  current,  and  many  favor  combinations  of  steam  and 
motor  drive. 

The  Connors  Creek  Station  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and  figures  are  given  in  one 
of  the  following  papers  concerning  the  results  obtained  in  this  station, 
in  which  the  auxiliaries  are  motor-driven,  being  supplied  with  power 
from  house  alternator  units. 

The  station  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  is  an  example 
of  combination  motor  and  steam  drive,  with  electric  power  supplied 
from  the  main  station  bus.  In  this  station  economizers  are  used, 
this  being  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  other  stations  of  which 
accounts  are  given. 

The  Colfax  Station  of  the  Cheswick  Power  Company  has  a 
combination  auxiliary  system  of  steam  and  motor  units  supplied 
from  house  alternators. 

A  brief  description  has  been  given  of  the  system  to  be  used 
at  the  new  Hell  Gate  Station  of  The  United  Electric  light  and 
Power  Company  in  New  York.  This  station  will  use  almost  ex- 
clusively electric  drive,  with  one-half  the  power  obtained  from  the 
main  generators  and  half  from  the  house  alternators,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  interconnecting  the  two  sources  of  power. 

The  systems  used  in  the  four  stations  mentioned  above  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  their  respective  designers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  properly  working  out  the  heat  balance  for  these  stations. 
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AUXILIARY    SYSTEM   AND   HEAT   BALANCE 

AT  THE  DELAWARE  STATION  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY » 

By  E.  L.  Hopping,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Tj^OR  the  past  few  years  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials 
used  for  the  generation  of  electrical  energy,  together  with  the 
high  cost  of  labor  for  operation,  has  made  it  imperative  that  the 
maximum  economy  should  ])e  obtained  in  the  use  of  materials  and 
labor  entering  into  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  public- 
utility  company's  steam-electric  generating  stations.  The  greatest 
economies  are  to  be  found  in  the  efficient  burning  of  the  fuel  for 
steam  generation  and  ip  the  proper  utilization  of  the  energy  contained 
in  the  steam.  There  are  various  factors  entering  into  the  problem  in 
connection  with  the  auxiliary  system  and  heat  balance  for  any  of  the 
large  generating  stations  that  must  be  considered.  Any  decision  re- 
garding the  auxiliary  system  and  heat  balance  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  outstanding  conditions,  which  may  be  classified 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  follows: 

a     Reliability  of  service 

6    The  economy  in  heat  units  per  kilowatt  of  net  output 

c  Simplicity  and  flexibility  of  operation  with  which  the  heat 
balance  may  be  maintained  under  widely  varying  con- 
ditions of  load  and  temperature 

d  The  investment  and  maintenance  cost  of  the  equipment 
used  in  obtaining  the  desired  economies,  and  its  com- 
parative value  to  other  systems  in  terms  of  income 
from  the  investment 

e  The  flexibility  of  the  system  in  view  of  possible  future 
developments  and  changes  in  power-plant  equipment. 

2    In  working  out  the  auxiliary  system  and  heat  balance  for 
the  Delaware  Station  of  The  Phihidelphia  Electric  Company,  the 


*  For  discussion  and  closure  see  p.  5l<'». 
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factor  of  reliability  of  service  was  considered  of  prime  importance, 
and  of  somewhat  greater  value  than  that  of  heat  economy.  A  study 
of  the  system  will  indicate  its  flexibility  and  its  value  in  meeting 
varied  conditions  or  varied  temperatures  in  boiler  feedwater  which 
might  be  obtained  with  the  installation  of  apparatus  such  as  air 
extractors. 

3  It  has  always  been  considered  by  this  company  that  the 
small  comparative  cost  of  duplicating  the  main-generating-imit 
auxiliaries  is  fully  warranted  in  view  of  the  resulting  ability  to  keep 
a  large  imit  on  the  line  in  case  of  failure  of  any  one  of  the  different 
auxiliaries  connected  with  the  imit.  This  particular  item  is  one 
which  must  be  considered  almost  entirely  in  the  light  of  reUability 
of  service,  since  no  direct  retiuns  on  the  investment  can  be  shown 
by  the  installation  of  duplicate  auxiliary  equipment. 

4  Having  the  question  of  dupUcation  of  auxiliaries  decided, 
the  next  step  was  to  settle  upon  the  method  of  driving  the  various 
auxiliaries  in  the  plant.  Due  to  temperature  changes  in  the  circu- 
lating water,  the  vacuum  on  the  main  generttting  imits  varies  from 
about  28  in.  during  the  summer  months  .to  29.25  in.  during  the 
winter  months.  Temperature  charts  of  this  water  condition  show 
average  variations  from  40  to  80  deg.  fahr.  With  this  variation 
in  vacumn  there  must  be  considerable  flexibility  in  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  proper  amoimt  of  heat  for  bringing  the  temperature 
of  the  feedwater  to  the  required  point,  which  in  this  case,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  210  deg.  fahr.  Knowing  the  amount  of  heat 
required  under  varying  vacuum  and  load  conditions,  it  remained  to 
select  such  auxdUaries  to  be  steam-driven  as  would  furnish  the  re- 
quired heat  through  their  exhaust.  It  was  found  possible  to  obtain 
this  result  by  installing  turbine  drive  on  one  of  each  of  the  duplicate 
auxiliary  piunps  connected  with  the  main  generating  imits,  together 
with  turbine  drive  on  boiler-feed  pumps  and  on  one  house  pump. 
It  was  foimd  necessary,  however,  at  times  of  heavy  load  and  high 
vacuum,  to  supply  a  certain  additional  amoimt  of  heat,  which  is 
obtained  by  bleeding  the  main  turbine  at  the  eleventh  stage. 

5  By  reference  to  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  arrangement  and 
the  type  of  drive  of  the  auxiliaries  for  both  the  boilers  and  turbines, 
it  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  boiler-feed  pumps  are  turbine-driven. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  throughout  the  system  of  The 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  and  has  been  made  standard,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  case  of  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  electrical 
system  of  a  particular  plant,  the  boiler-feed  pumps  would  not  be 
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affected.    At  such  a  time  it  is  very  necessary  that  these  pumps  be 
available  for  duty. 

6  The  forced-  and  induced-draft  fans  and  the  stokers  are 
motor-driven  and  receive  their  current  through  a  station  hght  and 
power  system.  These  auxiliaries  and  their  protective  equipment, 
described  more  fully  later  on  in  this  paper,  would  be  shut  down  only 
in  case  of  an  interruption  of  the  service  to  the  two  buses  of  this 
system. 

7  On  each  of  the  main  units  one  of  the  two  circulating  pumps 
is  installed  with  a  duplex  (steam  and  motor)  drive  By  use  of  this 
type  of  drive  two  results  are  obtained: 

a  A  flexible  unit  is  available,  which,  by  varying  the  load 
on  the  turbine  drive,  will  supply  the  required  heat  vari- 
ation for  maintaining  a  practically  constant  feed  water 
temperature 

b  In  case  of  trouble  in  either  the  steam  supply  or  the  electric 
service,  the  opposite  drive  will  automatically  pick  up 
the  load,  and  thus  keep  the  condenser  water  in  circulation. 
The  other  circulating  pump,  which  is  provided  with  a 
motor  drive  only,  is  used  as  a  reserve,  or  in  case  it  is 
desirable  to  operate  two  circulating  pumps  at  a  time 
when  high  circulating-water  temperatures  occur. 

8  For  the  air  and  condensate  pumps  a  duplex  drive  is  not 
deemed  necessary,  as,  in  case  of  trouble  with  either  of  these  auxiliaries 
a  brief  shutdown  would  not  be  serious.  If  one  of  the  pumps  is  in 
trouble,  it  only  requires  a  very  short  time  to  put  the  other  pump 
in  service.  During  this  time  the  vacuum,  in  case  of  an  air-pump 
failure,  should  not  be  affected  to  an}^  appreciable  extent,  and  the 
condensate  storage  capacity  in  the  condenser  would  take  care  of 
the  time  element  in  getting  the  other  condensate  pump  on  the  line. 

9  Throughout  the  plant  apparatus  such  as  coal  hoists,  con- 
veyors, miscellaneous  pumps,  etc.,  are  motor-operated.  This  equip- 
ment is  all  for  intermittent  service,  and  a  brief  shutdown  of  any 
piece  of  apparatus  would  not  aiT(X't  the  i)lant  system.  In  only  two 
cases  have  we  installed  tuil)ine  drive  on  miscellaneous  pumps.  These 
are  in  the  case  of  the  fire  pump  and  the  house  water-service  pump. 
Turbine  drives  were  instnlled  on  duplicate  pumps  in  these  instances 
in  order  to  protect  the  plant  should  an  interruption  to  the  electrical 
service  occur. 
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ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM 

10  While  considering  the  extensive  use  of  electric  drive  for 
auxiliaries,  it  was  clearly  realized  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  economies  thus  made  possible  unless  the  reliability  of 
this  supply  and  the  sturdiness  of  the  equipment  were  comparable  to 
steam  drive.  In  order  to  insure  this,  four  considerations  were 
kept  in  mind  in  the  design  of  the  station  Ught  and  power  system, 
namely: 

a  Great  care  must  be  used  in  the  selection  and  layout  of 
the  equipment,  so  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  reliability 

h  In  case  of  trouble  on  the  system  any  defective  piece  of 
apparatus  must  be  isolated  immediately  with  the 
minimum  effect  on  other  apparatus 

c  Any  apparatus  whose  operation  might  have  been  inter- 
fered with  must  be  restored  to  service  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  minimum  of  attention  by  the  operating 
force 

d  Any  disturbance  on  the  main  generating  system  must 
have  a  minimum  effect  on  the  station  light  and  power 
system. 

11  The  electric  load  was  foimd  to  be  of  such  proportions 
that  had  low  voltage  (600  volts  or  less)  been  employed  the 
investment  and  losses  would  have  been  very  great.  This 
consideration  led  to  the  adoption  of  2300  volts  for  the  supply 
of  the  larger  motors.  Though  there  was  no  definite  experience 
available  on  which  to  base  such  a  course  in  central-station  practice, 
the  economies  thus  effected,  together  with  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  2300-volt  equipment,  resulted  in  the  use  of  this 
potential  for  motors  of  100  hp.  and  larger.  Since  ruggedness  and 
reliability  are  essential  for  service  on  boiler  and  turbo-generator 
auxiliaries,  it  was  recognized  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
selection  of  the  2300-volt  equipment.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
features  such  as  especially  rugged  contactors,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  for  slip-ring  motors,  increased  spacing  of  sUp  rings,  40  deg. 
cent,  motor  ratings,  and  oversize  starting  compensators  were  in- 
cluded in  the  specifications. 

12  In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  2300-volt  station 
auxiliary  system  the  same  care  was  exercised  as  in  the  case  of  the 
main  13,200-volt  system.   Busbars  and  oil  circuit  breakers  are  housed 
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in  concrete  compartments,  and  breakers  of  high  rupturing  capacity 
are  used.  By  the  use  of  diflferential  relays  on  all  of  the  important 
motors,  assurance  is  given  that  the  latter  will  not  be  disconnected 
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from  the  line  for  any  reason  other  than  failure  within  themselves 
or  of  the  cable  supplying  them,  thus  insuring  continued  operation 
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during  system  disturbances.  The  motors  used  with  the  boiler  fans 
and  circulating  pumps  are  so  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
ruption to  service,  they  will  automatically  be  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  operation  existing  previous  to  the  interruption. 

13  It  was  recognized  that  boiler-room  attendants  and  even 
turbine  engineers  would  probably  not  be  familiar  with  electrical 
equipment,  and  for  this  reason  and  for  greater  reliability  of  operation 
all  apparatus  is  of  the  remote-control  type.  Hand-reset  relays  in 
locked  compartments  are  employed,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  but  the  plant  electrician  to  restore  service  to  a  motor 
that  has  failed,  and  more  than  ordinary  precautions  are  taken  in 
enclosing  all  electrical  equipment  that  is  located  in  the  boiler  and 
turbine  rooms. 

14  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  steam  and  electrical  distribution  for 
three  3D,000-kw.  units,  although  Nos.  1  and  2  units  are  the  only 
ones  at  present  installed.  The  capacity  of  this  plant  has  been  planned 
for  an  ultimate  installation  of  six  30,000-kw.  generating  units,  and 
the  electrical  distribution  as  described  below  will  take  care  of  the 
complete  installation. 

15  Reference  to  Fig.  2  will  indicate  the  switching  arrangement 
for  the  station  light  and  power  system.  The  electrical  supply  to 
auxiharies  will  be  through  four  5,000-kva.  13,200  to  2300-volt  trans- 
former banks.  Three  of  these  are  ample  to  carry  the  ultimate  peak 
load.  This  energy  is  distributed  to  the  various  auxiliaries  through 
twenty-eight  2300-volt  feeders  as  follows: 

9  feeders  to  circulating-  and  air-pump  motors 

8  feeders  to  boiler-fan  motors'  distributing  bus 

2  feeders  to  coal  tower 

2  feeders  to  motor-generator  sets  for  d.c.  supply 

1  feeder  to  motor-driven  exciter 

2  feeders  to  miscellaneous  motors'  distributing  bus 

3  feeders  to  low-tension  transformers 

1     feeder  to  test  set  (for  testing  high-tension  cables). 

There  will  be  three  1000-kva.  transfornuu-  banks  for  stepping  the 
voltage  from  2300  volts  three-phase  down  to  lb")  2o()  volts  two-phase 
to  supply  small  motors  and  lighting.  There  will  also  l)e  two  300-kw. 
motor-generator  sets  to  convert  a.c.  energy  to  12.")  2.10  volts  d.c.  for 
driving  motors  of  wide  speed  variation,  such  as  those  used  for  stoker 
drive.  A  storage  battery  serves  as  an  emergency  supply  for  this 
equipment. 
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MOST   ECONOMICAL   HEAT  DISTRIBUTION 

16  Two  heat-distribution  diagrams,  Figs.  3  and  4,  have  been 
worked  out,  based  on  the  present  installation  of  two  30,000-kw. 
generating  units.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  heat  distribution  for  an 
hourly  load  at  the  most  economical  point  of  operation  for  the  turbine, 
and  with  a  vacuum  of  29  in.  Nearly  all  of  the  values  shown  are  based 
on  the  results  of  actual  tests  conducted  on  the  apparatus  since  its 
installation,  and  the  coal  rate  has  been  based  on  a  heating  value  of 
13,500  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired.  At  the  time  the  heat  balance 
for  this  plant  was  originally  calculated,  coal  received  contained  an 
average  heating  value  of  13,500  B.t.u.,  as  used  in  this  figure.  This 
value  has  been  used  in  calculations  for  all  preliminary,  or  theoretical, 
heat  balances. 

17  The  overall  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  stoker  and  economizer 
of  80.4  per  cent,  given  on  Fig.  3,  is  based  on  an  actual  test  made 
during  the  month  of  June  1921,  when  an  efficiency  of  81.7  per  cent 
at  a  boiler  rating  of  176  per  cent  was  obtained.  A  correction  has 
been  made  on  this  diagram  for  the  lower  air  temperatures  that 
would  prevail  during  the  winter  months  at  which  time  a  vacuum 
of  29  in.  is  obtainable. 

18  Under  "heater  vent  losses"  we  have  included  a  loss  of 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  exhaust  steam  used  for  feedwater  heating. 
This  loss  would  be  difficult  to  measure  with  any  accuracy,  but  we 
believe,  from  rough  checks  on  heat  absorbed  in  feedwater,  that  the 
figure  of  5  per  cent  should  cover  the  losses  at  this  point.  The  econ- 
omizer and  blowdown  losses  are  correct  within  the  limit  of  accuracy 
of  the  V-notch  meter  used  to  record  these  losses. 

19  The  item  of  line  radiation  losses,  while  apparently  small, 
is  noted  separately,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  heat  loss  only. 
When  the  original  heat  balance  was  figured  for  this  plant,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  turbine,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  increase  in  temperature  of  the  condensate  was 
expected  as  a  result  of  passing  the  condensate  through  the  waterbacks 
in  the  boiler  bridge  walls.  It  was  foimd,  however,  in  actual  practice 
that,  due  to  the  very  large  combustion  chamber,  and  the  more  com- 
plete combustion  secured  therefrom,  the  temperature  rise  of  the 
water  was  almost  one-third  less  than  that  originally  estimated. 

20  The  heat  distribution  for  the  hourly  condition  (Fig.  3)  does 
not,  of  course,  make  any  allowances  for  banking  or  emptying  of 
boilers  for  repairs.  These  are  about  the  only  losses  which  would 
occur  over  continued  operation  which  is  not  included  in  this  diagram. 
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TYPICAL    WEEKLY    HEAT   DISTRIBUTION 

21  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  actual  heat  distribution  over  a  period 
of  one  week,  during  April  1921.  It  will  be  noted  on  this  diagram 
that  the  load  factor  of  the  plant,  based  on  its  maximum  capacity, 
was  only  shghtly  over  50  per  cent  which  means,  in  this  case,  that 
the  average  boiler  efficiency  is  lower,  and  the  average  turbine  water 
rate  higher,  than  will  be  obtained  under  more  favorable  load  con- 
ditions. Several  records  of  weekly  coal  rates  which  very  nearly 
approach  this  result  have  been  obtained  with  a  lower  load  factor, 
and  the  plant  operating  over  considerable  periods  -of  the  day  with 
light  loads  on  the  turbine. 

22  There  are  several  items  on  this  diagram  which  differ  from 
the  diagram  in  Fig.  3,  as  follows: 

a  A  considerable  (hfference  will  be  noted  between  the  heat 
value  of  the  coal  as  used  in  this  diagram  and  that  used 
in  Fig.  3.  The  coal  was  comparatively  high  in  heat 
value  during  this  wc^ek's  operation,  whereas  the  average 
over  a  longer  period  would  be  lower 

b  All  of  the  turbincj-driven  condcniser  auxiharies  have  been 
grouped,  as  the  number  of  auxiliaries  used  in  varying 
conditions  necessarily  varices  with  the  load  and  temperature 

c  The  station  light  and  power  load  has  also  been  given  as 
one  item,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  auxiliaries 
in  service  at  various  times  depends  on  the  load  and 
temperature 

d  There  is  no  temperature  increase  shown  in  the  condensate 
between  the  condenser  and  the  heaters,  as  the  waterbacks 
had  not  been  connected  to  operate  on  condensate  at 
that  time.  The  heat  which  ortHnarily  would  be  picked 
up  in  the  condensate  water  in  this  case  was  lost  and  is 
accounted  for  in  the  stoker  and  radiation  losses. 

e  The  average  boikn--feed  temi)erature  at  this  time  (for  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  4)  was  204  d(*g.  fahr.  It  was  found  in 
operation  that  this  temperature  is  too  low,  and  that  not 
enough  oxygen  is  Hlxn-ated  in  tli(^  lieaters  to  allow  for 
operation  of  the  boilers  without  considerable  pitting  in 
the  integral  economizer  tubes 

/  The  amount  of  superheat  in  the  steam  at  this  time  was 
lower  than  shown  on  the  diagram  in  Fig.  3,  due  largely 
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to  the  fact  that,  with  the  combustion  conditions  ob- 
tained in  the  large  furnaces,  the  superheat  was  below 
guarantees.  Since  that  time,  the  superheat  has  been 
increased  by  changes  in  baflSing,  with  resulting  increase 
in  efficiency  on  the  turbine  water  rate. 

23  Throughout  the  week  illustrated  in  this  diagram  there 
were  six  boilers  on  the  line,  with  the  exception  that  over  the  week 
end,  when  the  station  load  is  usually  low  enough  to  be  carried  on 
one  turbine,  one  boiler  was  taken  out  for  repairs  and  cleaning.  The 
banking  hoiu^  represent  the  hom^  during  which  certain  boilers  were 
banked  to  take  care  of  low-load  conditions  between  midnight  and 
6.00  a.m.  It  was  found  more  economical  to  bank  boilers  for  this 
period  than  to  operate  the  entire  six  boilers  at  a  lower  rating. 

24  Summarizing  the  heat-balance  situation  at  this  station,  it 
is  believed  that,  while  there  may  be  a  slight  loss  in  heat  economy  as 
compared  with  some  other  methods  of  obtaining  heat  balance,  the 
very  important  item  of  reUability  of  service  as  obtained  by  this 
system,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  operated  will  offset  the 
possible  gains  in  heat  economy  secured  by  other  systems. 

25  At  the  present  time  steps  are  being  taken  toward  the 
installation  of  an  air  extractor,  which,  by  removal  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  feedwater,  wiU  not  only  protect  the  piping,  economizers 
and  boilers  from  corrosion  due  to  this  cause,  but  will  increase  the 
boiler  efficiency  and  the  overall  plant  efficiency  by  allowing 
operation  with  feedwater  temperatures  of  about  140  deg.  fahr. 

26  In  the  operation  of  this  auxiliary  system  the  only  points  of 
variable  control  which  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  operator  are  the 
steam  supply  through  the  duplex  circulating  pump  and  the  bleeder 
steam.  These  are  both,  at  the  present  time,  manually  operated  by 
the  regular  pump-room  engineers.  All  of  the  other  steam-driven 
auxiliaries  are  operated  to  suit  the  larger  changes  in  plant  load  and 
temperature  conditions.  These  changes  do  not  come  very  frequently, 
and  are  fairly  regular  in  the  time  at  which  they  occur,  so  that  this 
phase  of  operation  of  the  auxiliary  system  is  of  only  minor  im- 
portance. 

27  The  author  wishes  to  extend  his  thanks  to  R.  A.  Hentz, 
assistant  electrical  engineer  of  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  electrical  features  of  this 
paper,  and  to  the  other  associates  in  the  engineering  department 
who  assisted  him  in  assembling  the  data. 
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HEAT  BALANCE  OF  COLFAX  STATION^ 

By  C.  W.  E.  Clarke,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

FT  has  been  the  practice  for  a  good  many  years  to  drive  certain 
auxiliary  station  apparatus  by  steam  and  to  use  the  exhaust 
from  this  apparatus  for  heating  the  fecdwater.  Within  recent  years 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
steam-driven  auxihary  apparatus  so  as  to  have  only  enough  exhaust 
steam  to  maintain  the  fecdwater  at  a  suitable  temperature.  This 
system  has  taken  on  many  different  forms,  but  the  purpose  of  all 
of  them  is  to  avoid  having  any  excess  of  exhaust  steam  that  would 
have  to  be  wasted.  Systems  having  the  foregoing  object  in  view 
have  received  the  general  name  of ''  Heat-Balance  System."  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  rehitivc  merits  of  various 
types  of  heat-balance  systems.  The  author  will  simply  endeavor  to 
explain  briefly,  but  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  system  adopted  for 
the  Colfax  Station  of  the  Ducjuesne  Light  System,  located  at  Ches- 
wick,  Pa.,  and  give  some  of  the  results  so  far  attained  with  it. 

2  The  Colfax  Station  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  gross  capacity 
of  360,000  kw.  and  for  a  maxinunn  output  of  300,000  kw.  The 
generating  equipment  as  now  planned  will  consist  of  six  60,000-kw. 
turbo-alternators,  of  which  one  is  now  in  service  and  a  second  in 
process  of  installation.  The  immediate  boiler  equipment  will  con- 
sist of  seven  B.  and  W.  cross-drum  boilers,  each  having  20,876  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  and  four  others  of  the  same  type,  each  with 
22,910  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  are  to  be  installed  in  the  near  future. 
These  boilers  will  be  equipped  with  17-retort  extra  long  Westinghouse 
underfeed  stokers.  Each  of  the  present  units  has  four  25,000-sq.  ft. 
Westinghouse  surface  condensers,  two  for  each  low-pressure  element. 
All  condenser  auxiliaric^s  arc*  motor-driven.  There  are  three  1500- 
g.p.m.  turbine-driven  centrifugal  boil(M-feed  pumps.  The  forced- 
draft  equipment  consists  of  three  2r)0,00{)-ci.ni.  Greene  fans,  turbine- 
driven  through  reduction  ginu's.  All  other  station  auxiliary  apparatus 
is  motor-driven.  A  2()()0-kw.  house  turbine  is  provided  to  supply 
auxiliary  power.  This  turbine  comprises  part  of  the  heat-balance 
system  as  described  below. 

*  For  discussion  and  closure  see  p.  oU3. 
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3  Fig.  1  shows  the  bus  arrangement  for  supplying  the  elec- 
trical auxiliaries.  There  are  two  buses  from  which  the  auxiliaries 
may  be  suppUed,  one  fed  through  a  transformer  bank  from  the 
main-station  bus,  and  the  other  fed  by  the  house  turbine.  These 
two  buses  are  tied  together  through  a  motor-generator  set,  so  ar- 
ranged that  energy  can  pass  frofti  the  auxiliary  bus  to  the  house- 
turbine  bus  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  direct  tie  is  provided 
between  these  two  buses  for  use  in  case  of  failure  in  motor-generator 
connection.  The  switches  in  the  direct  tie  and  the  motor-generator 
connection  are  interlocked  so  that  only  one  can  be  closed  at  a  time. 
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Fig.  1    Circuit  Diagram  for  Auxiliaries  and 
Heat-Balance  Control 


Auxiliaries  are  so  connected  that  they  may  be  fed  from  either  bus, 
the  switches  being  provided  with  interlocks  so  that  both  cannot  be 
closed  at  the  same  time.  With  the  present  auxiliary  load  the  aux- 
iliary bus  fed  from  the  main  station  bus  is  not  necessary.  The  house 
turbine  is  ample  to  carry  the  entire  load.  When  the  second  60,000- 
kw.  unit  is  installed,  however,  the  auxiUary  load  will  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  one  house  turbine,  resulting  in  part  of  this  load  being  placed 
directly  on  the  auxiliary  bus  and  being  fed  from  the  main  bus.  Only 
as  much  load  will  be  thrown  on  the  house  turbine  bus  as  is  necessary 
for  heat  balance. 
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4  For  starting  purposes  an  1100-volt  i)us  is  provided,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  for  conipensators  and  other  starting  devices. 
The  starting  and  running  switches  are  provided  with  sequence  inter- 
locks, which  makes  it  inipossihk^  to  ck)se  the  switch  on  the  2300-volt 
bus  until  after  the  1100-volt  switcli  has  i)e(^n  closed  and  opened. 

5  Due  to  the  slip  in  the  motor-generator  set.  Fig.  3,  the  fre- 
quency produced  hy  the  generator  is  about  57  cycles  when  the  main- 
bus  frequency  is  00  cycles.  If  the  specnl  of  the  house  turbine  is 
varied  so  as  to  make  its  frequency  slightly  ai)ove  or  below  that  of 
the  house-turbine  bus,  the  amount  of  load  carried  by  the  house 
turbine  will   be   correspondingly  varied.     This  system  of  using  a 
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Fig.  2     Heat-Flow  Diagram 

Average  vacuum  in  main  cou.liiisrr,  2S.73  in. 


house  turbine  paralleled  on  the  main  bus  is  not  new,  but  in  existing 
installations  of  this  kind  c()nsid(*rable  diiiiculty  has  been  met  with, 
due  to  differing  characteristics  of  the  small  house  turbine  and  the 
large  units  supplying  tlu^  main  ])us.  The  motor-g(»nerator  set  men- 
tioned above  was  introfhiccil  into  the  system  to  avoid  this  (HfHculty. 
This  piece  of  apparatus  acts  somewhat  like  a  llexible  coupling,  taking 
up  the  momentary  varititions  in  frequency  on  l)()th  sides.  This 
arrangement  permits  of  any  desinnl  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
exhaust  steam  available  for  h(\iting  the  feedwater  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  steam  for  feed  heating  com<vs  from  the  house  turbine 
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Its  control  can  be  practically  accomplished  by  manipulation  of  the 
house-turbine  governor  control  on  the  main  switchboard  alone. 
Manipulation  of  the  barometric  injection  valve  is  occasionally 
necessary.  A  graphic  recorder  in  the  control  room  indicates  the 
boiler-feed  temperature  ho  that  the  switchboard  operator  can  main- 
t^  the  boiler-feed  temperature  at  any  desired  point. 


Fia.  3    General  Arranoehent  op  Feedwater  Sibthu 

6  The  general  heat  cycle  is  indicated  on  the  diagram,  Fig.  2. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this  diagram,  the  condensate  passes  from  the 
hot  well  to  the  double-effect  evaporator,  where  it  acts  as  a  circulating 
medium  in  the  evaporator  condenser,  absorbing  the  heat  of  vapor- 
ization from  the  water  evaporated.  Thence  it  goes  to  a  head  tank 
located  on  the  boiler-house  roof.  This  tank  merely  acts  as  a  small 
storage  reservoir  to  take  care  of  variations  in  water  flow  in  this 
part  of  the  system.    Normally,  the  make-up  to  replace  water  losses 
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646.000 

2S7 

162 

641,622,400 

667.000 

260 

167 

675,6?!, 600 

562.000 

271 

155 

727,171.800 

54,300 

256 

150 

44.222.990 

34,160 

866 

160 

44.119,962 

21,400 

255 

150 

27.'i91,i20 

13.460 

266 

150 

17,376. 5U 

27,800 

265 

150 

35,842.540 

24,660 

266 

150 

32.091,774 

10,000 

255 

150 

12,393.000 

13,000 

266 

150 

16,781.700 

500 

\ 

250,000 
.002,931,300 

&00 

260,000 
3.831.650 

771.000 

646,000 

641.622,400 

1 

.oca. 531 .300 
675.630,135 

64l.ft«2.4C0 
106.552.64D 
735,069.760 

9.?. a.  per  Kw-hr.    tatatlon  load) 


14.200 


14,600 


Mela  ^bU  lamt 

3ta9B   to  xaln  unit  .   . 

*  Sland  water     

*  Condenaar  leakage     .    . 
e   £zp3c.alon  Joint  ««ter 

7ot«l  


677,000 

260 

157          875,631,800 

10.0^0 

97.41            654,190 

l.CCO 

55                     23.000 

4Q.Q?0 

97.41        2.616.400 

726. COO 

876,925,390 

562.000  271          155       727,171,600 

10,000  96.29          642,920 

1.000  &2                  20,000 

40.C0Q  96.29     2.57].6.i»0 

513,000  730,406,400 


a^n  Dntt    Output 

Useful   pover    (main  usit  load)      .    . 
e   Steaa  leak  hp.  gland       ...... 

a   Tapor  loss   througb  air  pusp     .    .    • 

Coadecaata  metered       ....... 

*  Olaod  eater  leaka         

•  01»nd  run-off         

Loasea   In  is&  In  unit  condenser.  etc< 

total  


3 

.ccc 

i 

.CCG 

7 

20 

.COO 

i 

,CC0 

1 

,oco 

260 


157 

«0 
74.2 

2CC 
2C€ 


726.000 


221.217,760 
3.860,200 

1.C94.600 

30,364.000 

169,000 

504.000 

631.676.640 

678.925. '»9C 


3,  COO 
1,000 
606,000 
1,000 
3,000 

613,000 


271 


155 

60 

75 

200 

200 


172,860,225 

3,661.700 

1,094,800 

26,015,000 

168,000 

504,000 

730,408,400 


Avallfthle  Ixhauat  for  Fe^  Heating 

•  Proa  houae  turbine       

*  Proa  houae  turbine  glaada     .    .    . 

e  Pro?  feed  pusps 

e  Pros  feed-pusp  glsada     ..... 

e   Proa  draft  fona     

a  Pr(B  draft-fan  glanda  

Total     


?<.3CC 
i.OOO 

21.400 
l.OOC 

27,800 

. 5^ 

66.  ceo 


14.24 
14.24 

IS 
18 
16 
18 


0 
0 
103 
103 
103 
103 


39,439,240 

i. 149. 700 

2^-. 737.731- 

1,202,700 

34.435.060 

6Q1.3fO 

101,569.930 


34.150 

1,030 

13,460 

500 

24,860 

aifl 

74,600 


14.24 
14.24 

17 
17 
17 
17 


0 

0 
101.6 
161.6 
101.6 
101.6 


39,296,746 

1,149, TOO 

16,164,114 

600.450 
29,854,374 

600-450 
67,665,834 


la  aTapcrftor     

In  baroaetrlo     

Returned  as  drlpa     .    .    .    . 
e  Loaa  tbrough  relief  valve 
Losses  unaccounted  for   .    ■ 
Total         


15,C0C 

69.0C0 

1  .c-c 

1.000 


IP  103 

14.24   427 

2C0 
14.24      42.7 


;6.CC0 


19,040.500 
80,716,2U0 

i^e.c.c 

1.169,900 

l.'17i^330 


101.566.83: 


11,700 

59,000 
1,000 
2,600 

74,500 


17.       101.6 
14.14     42.7 

200 
14.24     42.7 


14,050,530 

69,018,200 

168,000 

3.276,440 

1-16S-664 

87.665,634 


gyaparetfli' 

Bsv  water  .   .   . 

Staaa  to  ev^orator 
Coodansata  .    .   . 

rot«i  .  . 


16, ccc 

15,000 

■2C'.CQ0 

7  5i,C00 


49                    272.000  17.000 

103             16.040,600  11,7C0 

74.2        30. 384. CCC  6C&.SQQ 

48.696.500  633,700 


49  289, OOC 

17  101.6      14.060,580 

75         2t.9iS.Q0fl 
40,354,530 


CoDdenaate  

Distillate  to  head  tank     . 

Total   to  bead  tank 
Cistillate  to  storage  rank 

Total  froa  evaporator 


."2C,0?0 


_t2_, 


r4^.5CC 


r 51. coo 


96 

115 

il5 


46.090, CCC 
48,445.500 

go--^o 

48, 653, "CO 


606,000 

28.70Q 

633,700 

a 

633.700 


94 

110 


37,510,000 

e.236.600 

39,746,600 

a 

59,748,600 


Coadeosats  ..'•.. 

Kroa  Btar.ige   tank     .    . 

Cistillate  Rlztura  .    .   . 
*  Ualn  unit  gland  run-off 
a  brlps  fro«  boiler  rooa 
Tctii   to  haad  tank 


720.CC)0 
0 

26, 'OC 
3,000 

g.occ 

:-'=3,500 


96         46.ceo.oco 

0 

116  2,365.500 

200  504. too 

200  336. CCg 


97.41      49.295.500 


60 5.000 

8,500 

28,700 

3.dO0 

648,200 


94  37,610.000 

140  916.000 

110  2,238,600 

200  504,000 

96.29   41.674,600 


Pm»  Ijg^J    lip^Tf 

7o  baroEietrle  beater 
*  To  aais  OBlt  glanda 
^  To  expaaalon  Joints 
Total  froB  bead  tank 


703,600 
10,000 

4C.0QO 
765,600 


97.41      46,014.990  5^8,200 

97.41            654,190  10.000 

97.41        2.616.320  _V?.OM 

49.295. 5C0  648,200 


96.29   38,460.000 
96.29  642,920 

96.29      2-B71.&6Q 

41,674.600 


tttlfl  fltitar 

later  fr«B  bead  tank 
sum  

Total  to  batter     . 


703. 600  97.41   46.C14.990 

6».('C?      14.24   42.7    eC.716.2CC- 

772. &C0  :96.C5    12D.731.ii>C 


598.300 
657,  :oc 


96.29    38,460,000 

14.24     42.7      6g.0I9.?aw 

195.!410T,470,200 


Live  ateaa  drlpa  retumad  . 
Low  iraaaure  drlpa  returned 
ProB  barooatrio  beater       .    . 

Tot«l         

Station  water  loasee       .   .    . 

Total   to  bollera 

Boiler  water  loat     

Boiler  water  retwned     .  .   . 


&00 
l.CCO 

774,  ^..■. 


%0 
2. ceo 


200  84. ccc 

200  Iffl.COO 

L9C.C'    126. 7j;. 190 

;;-.:t.  iCt-., 903.1^0 

19t.06  iZ.O^b 

iV'-  .06   ]26,yL  .  .16.'- 


KO 

1  ,CwO 


iiL 


.^ik 


6£e,7^ J 


6  5?.:'i:c 


3,t..-. 


200  84. ceo 

U".'6  icv.7.'  '.r  '.. 
l"•^.'f  :*.7L:; 


l>i 


TABLE  1    HEAT  BALANCE  (qorUinued) 


f* 

t 

^ 

r 

1 

r 

\ 

FooaAa 

Ptm- 

9aptr- 

6.T.1U 

PouBoa 

Pr«»- 

Sopvr- 

••T.tt. 

Poonds 

fr;«- 

9i9«r> 

6,T.u« 

P« 

■ar«. 

bMt, 

»bOY* 

P" 

nurt. 

b*«t. 

•bow 

P*' 

•are. 

b*«t. 

•kov* 

boor 

lb.p«r 

«•«. 

31 

bow 

lb.p*r 

«*ff. 

31 

hoar 

Ib.par 

d««. 

31 

«q.lB. 

dec.fidir. 

■q.  is. 

4«c«fabr. 

M*lB. 

6«C.  ftte. 

647,000 

187 

164 

640.970,600 

661.000 

187 

193 

719.990.100 

9ir;ooo 

187 

156 

6*3.493,660 

564,000 

171 

197 

730.164,400 

491.000 

173 

160 

636,170,400 

468.00t 

176 

192 

8*1.944.100 

33,660 

166 

161 

43.471,890 

10.000 

168 

144 

16.791.000 

12.000 

270 

UC 

18.341.600 

13,160 

166 

161 

17.115.190 

18,000 

168 

144 

16,788.600 

U.OOO 

170 

149 

19.499,600 

14.400 

166 

161 

31.616.910 

11,000 

16* 

144 

17,099.600 

10.000 

170 

149 

19.766.000 

10.000 

166 

161 

U.916,000 

11.000 

168 

144 

16.451.200l 

11,000 

170 

146 

15.469,600 

1,600 

800.000 

4.868400 

840,970.600 

3.000 

1.900.0001 

iitaftiiflfi 

3,000 

1.900,0J0 
4.961.640 

647,000 

561.000 

715.990,100' 

817,000 

663.493.660 

840.970,600 

725,990.100 

683.493.660 

8D.M7.7QQ' 

w.Tw.aw 

730,930,800 

, 

630.711.400 

909,694.181 

M,600 


19,600 


19,480 


864,000 

10,000 
1,000 

tn 

197 
101.87 
60 

101,87 

780,194,400 

700,694 

18.000 

8.188.942 

492.000 

10,000 
1,000 

0 

503,000 

273 

190 
114.31 
72 

639.270.400 

823.100 

40.000 

0 

498.000 

10.000 

1,000 

»9.000 

276 

161 

109.01 
99 

109.01 

881,944,100 

770.100 

19.000 

8.080.A7S 

610,000 

734,080.016 

636.133.500 

996.816.078 

3,000 
1,000 
611,000 
1,000 
3,000 

271 

197 
80 
83 

100 
100 

172.292,600 

3.833,000 

1.094,800 

31.2U.000 

168,000 

504  000 

3,000 

1.000 

496.000 

1,000 

3,000 

273 

180 
92 

99.8 
200 

200 

la. 266.900 

3.873.600 

1.100.100 

31.561,000 

166,000 

904,000 

3.000 
1,000 
901,000 
1,000 
3.000 

276 

191 

80 

T9 

200 

200 

184. Ml. 600 

3,877.100 

1,0*4,800 

13.647.000 

168.000 

904,000 

610,000 

734,080.016 

903,000 

636,133.900 

909.000 

999.818,073 

83,660 

1,000 

13,160 

800 

14,4i0 

U.14 
U.24 

17.6 
17.9 
17.6 
17.9 

0 
0 
99 
99 
99 
99 

38,698,902 

1,149,700 

16,919,978 

600,150 

19.383,344 

400.180 

10,000 

1,000 

18,000 

900 

21,000 

96,000 

14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 

24 
U 
9 
9 

9 
9 

0 
0 
109 
109 
109 
109 

21.994.000 

1,149.700 

19,665.000 

601.600 

16,309.000 

ft&t«fififi 

66,316.700 

22.000 
1.000 

12,000 
1,000 

20.000 

7QQ 
96.700 

14.24 
U.24 

17 
17 
17 
17 

0 

0 

127 

127 

127 

117 

19.293.400 
1,U9.700 

14,963,600 
1.212.800 

24,196,000 

78.400 

86,8U,114 

67.su  ,460 

11,100 

88,000 

1,000 

3,300 

17.5 
14.24 

14.14 

99 

41.7 

100 
41.7 

13,323.330 

67.848.400 

168.000 

3.860,340 

1.14B.1S4 

86.348.224 

8.700 
44,600 

1,000 
1.700 

17.9 
14.24 

14.24 

109 
42.7 

200 
42.7 

10.483. SOO 

61.173.080 

168.000 

1.966.660 

66.316.700 

14,600 

39,000 

1,000 

2.100 

17 
14.24 

14.14 

127 
41.7 
100 

41.7 

17,706,**0 

46,611,100 

U*,000 

1,466,9*0 

73,400 

• 

66,000 

96.700 

67,8U,460 

16,100 

11,100 

■^^^000 

639.300 

17.9 

SO 

99 
83 

291.600 
13.323.330 

12.400 
8.700 

516.100 

17. 

9 

97 
109 
95.-8 

310,000 
10.463.50C 

n.Mt.QOQ 
41.374.500 

19.100 
U.600 

aQI.QQC 
634.700 

17 

97 

117 

79 

477,900 
17.7O6.**0 

41,781,8*0 

44,826.930 

611.000 
17.900 

101.9 

tt.934.000 

1.164.00Q 

44,718.000 

0 

U,718,000 

499.000 

a.iQQ 

916,100 

0 
616.100 

112 

199 

39,600.000 

t«887.7W 

41,857.700 

0 

901,000 

932,000 

2.700 

884,700 

107 
114 

124 

37,676,000 

63* .300 

0 

40,417,000 

689,300 

41.857,700 

40,679.400 

611,000 

100 

17,800 

3,000 

8.000 

101.9 

140 

lit 

100 

iPQ 

101.87 

tt,834.000 

10,800 
2,184.000 

904 .OCO 

ao*-QOQ 
49.736,000 

495.000 

4.300 

21.100 

3,000 

9.QQ0. 
526,400 

112 
140 
139 

200 

114.81 

99,600.000 
464.400 

1,197,700 
604,000 

DQi^Sfift 

43,330.100 

901,000 

0 

31,000 

3,000 

.a.OQQ. 
630,000 

107 

116 
200 

109.02 

87,076,000 

0 

1,891,000 

604.000 

646,400 

41.496,000 

8*0.400 
10,000 

646,400 

101.87 
101.87 
101.87 

41.839,180 

708,698 

3.168.961 

49.736,800 

616.400 

10.000 

0 

926.400 

114.31 

114,31 

U. 607 .000 
819,100 

0 
49.330.100 

468,000 
10,000 
40.000 

638,000 

109.02 
109.02 
109.02 

37,984.199 

770,16* 

3.080.678 

41,436,000 

1*0,400 

M.OOO 

648,400 

14.U 

10*.t7 
41.7 

101.17 

«1,839,180 
ft7.Hfl.iQQ 

109.687.960 

616.400 
44.600 

961.000 

14.  U 

114.31 

42.7 

200.77 

42. 507, COO 
94.68C.:80 

466.000 
627.000 

14.24 

109.02 

41.7 

119.88 

37.9*1,1** 
63.206,36* 

1.600 

1.000 

448.400 

100 

100 

101.17 

201.U 

101.16 

101.16 

266.800 
168.000 

W.ftgy.MQ 

110.124,380 

3.000 
1,000 

969.000 

964,900 
900 

3,000 

200 

200 

200.77 

200.76 

200.76 

200.76 

504 .COC 
166.000 

M.W.gflQ 

95.352.080 

99.167.700 

3.000 

1,000 

M7^QOO 

631,000 

aoa 

630.600 

500 

3,000 

200 

100 

189.66 

1*9.96 

189.96 

168  .'96 

904.000 
166.000 

661.000 

63.678,399 

680,600 
900 

3,000 

110,039,600 

83,799,379 
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throughout  the  system  enters  the  flow  at  this  point  as  well  as  returns 
from  the  main  unit  glands  and  other  miscellaneous  clean-water  re- 
turns with  the  exception  of  the  high-  and  low-pressure  drips.  The 
water  from  this  tank  flows  to  the  barometric  condenser  whose  steam 
supply  originates  as  described  below.  A  suflicient  quantity  of  steam 
is  admitted  to  this  condenser,  the  quantity  being  controlled  as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  raise  the  water  temperature 
to  that  desired  for  boiler  feed. 

7  Fig.  3  shows  the  position  of  the  head  tank,  the  barometric 
condenser  and  the  boil(n-f(MHl  tank,  as  well  as  the  relative  position 
of  all  steam  apparatus  in  the  heat-balance  system. 

8  Boiler-feed  pumps  and  forced-draft  fans,  which  are  steam- 
driven,  exhaust  into  an  auxiliary  exhaust  header  from  which  the 
evaporator  is  supplied.  It  is  sc^ldom,  if  ever,  possible  to  make  the 
quantity  of  low-pressure  steam  in  this  headc^r  exactly  right  for  the 
evaporator  demand.  Consequently,  there  is  a  connection  through 
a  flow  or  back-pressure  valve  to  the  hous(^-turbine  exhaust  pipe. 
This  valve  permits  any  stc^am  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  evap- 
orator to  flow  into  the  house-turbint^  (»xhaust  pipe  and  thence  to  the 
barometric  condenser.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  water  going  to  the  l)arometric  condenser,  and  this  reg- 
ulation is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  motor-operated  valve  con- 
trolled from  the  turbine-room  floor.  There  is  in  conjunction  with 
this  valve  a  position  indicator  so  that  the  op(^rator  on  the  turbine- 
room  floor  can  tell  just  how  far  this  valve  is  opcni. 

9  The  manipulation  of  this  syst(Mu  is  v(^ry  simple  and  positive. 
For  days  at  a  time  the  temperature  in  the  boiler-feed  tank  will  not 
vary  more  than  one  or  two  (k^grees  from  210  deg.  fahr.  This  variation 
is,  of  course,  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  total  station  auxiliary  load, 
which  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  house-turbine  load.  A  series  of 
experiments  was  recently  conducted  to  d(^t ermine  how  closely  this 
system  could  be  regulated  and  what  the  lag  might  l)c  between  the 
time  that  the  load  on  the  h()us(^  turl)iiie  was  changed  and  the  time 
when  the  effect  was  notic<Ml  in  the  feedwattn*  tank.  It  was  found 
that  any  degree  of  regulation  was  i)ossil)l(\  The  house-turbine  load 
could  be  varied  in  steps  of  10  kw.,  it  being  iinpossiV)le  to  read  va- 
riations less  than  this.  The  fciMlwater  tenip(M*ature  could  be  varied 
by  amounts  as  low  as  0.5  d('^,  falir.,  which  is  as  close  as  an  ordinary 
thermometer  can  l)c  read. 

10  Table  1  gives  actual  oixMatinii;  figures  for  five  days,  chosen 
so  as  to  show  the  operating  couditions  over  a  range  of  loads  from 
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30,000  to  60,000  kw.  Data  relating  to  these  days  are  given  in  Table  2. 
The  distribution  of  the  auxiliary  load  is  shown  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3    LOAD  CONDITIONS  DURING  TEST 


Test  day 


Time  covered,  hr 

Station  load,  kw 

Main  unit  load,  kw 

House  turbine  load,  kw 

Total  elec.  auz.  load,  kw 

Fans  running.  No , 

Boiler-feed  pumps  running.  No. . , 
Average  vacuum,  main  cond.,  in. . 


A 

B 

C 

D 

4 

24 

24 

24 

61,760 

50.290 

50,000 

40,460 

61,850 

50,615 

50.440 

41.660 

1,150 

1,110 

1,140 

180 

1,250 

1,435 

1,580 

1,380 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

28.85 

28.94 

28.73 

28.21 

B 


24 

38,790 

39,500 

470 

1,180 

2 

1 

28.85 


11    The  figures  given  in  these  tables  are  presented   exactly 
as  they  were  worked  out,  without  change  or  adjustment.    All  es- 


TABLB  8    DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUXILIARY  LOAD 


Station  load,  kw 

House-turbine  output,  kw 

House  transformers,  kw 

Total  auz.  load,  kw 

Input  to  stoker  M.  G.  sets,  kw. 

"      "  lighting  transf .,  kw. . . . 

"      "  440-volt  power,  kw. . . , 

"      *'  circulating  pumps,  kw. 

**      "  air  pumps,  kw 

"      "  hot-well  pumps,  kw. . . 

"      *'  air  compressors,  kw. . . 

"      "  exciters,  kw 


60,100 

39,500 

50.600 

50,400 

1,120 

470 

1.110 

1,140 

140 

710 

375 

375 

1,260 

1,180 

1,485 

1,516 

56 

52 

56 

56 

16 

32 

36 

38 

152 

190 

240 

250 

600 

476 

660 

690 

129 

125 

130 

130 

102 

100 

110 

100 

56 

56 

56 

56 

150 

150 

197 

195 

41,600 

180 

1.195 

1,375 

45 

36 

165 

700 

130 

100 

56 

143 


timated  quantities,  that  is,  those  that  were  not  actually  measuredi 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  These  estimated  quantities  are 
not  important  and  many  of  them  could  be,  and  were,  accurately 
computed  by  the  thermal  equations  of  the  various  pieces  of  appara- 
tus. It  is  beUeved  that  the  balances  shown  are  as  nearly  true  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them.  The  data  given  are  not  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  performance  that  can  be  expected  from  this 
station,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  present  in  this  paper  only  what 
has  been  actually  accomplished. 

12    The  quantities  shown  in  Fig.  2  are  taken  from  the  columns 
under  "C,"  Table  1. 
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HEAT-BALANCE   SYSTEM  FOR  HELL 

GATE   STATION' 

By  J.  H,  Lawrence  and  W.  M.  Keenan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Society 

'^PHE  Hell  Gate  Station  of  The  United  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  now  being  built  in  New  York  City,  will  have  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  280,000  kw.,  consisting  of  eight  35,000-kw. 
turbo-generators.  The  initial  generating  installation  will  consist 
of  two  25-cycle  General  Electric  single-cylinder  units  and  two  60- 
cycle  Westinghouse  double-cylinder  units.  The  ultimate  boiler  in- 
stallation will  consist  of  twenty-four  water-tube  boilers,  each  having 
18,900  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  with  double  stokers  equipped  with 
clinker  grinders.  At  present  one-half  the  total  number  of  boilers 
are  being  installed. 

2  The  station  will  be  opcu-ated  as  four  independent  groups, 
each  consisting  of  one  60-cycle,  one  2r)-cycle  unit,  one  house  alter- 
nator and  SLX  boilers,  although  provisions  have  been  made  for  inter- 
connecting the  various  groups  electrically  and  mechanically. 

3  In  connection  with  the  design  of  this  station,  the  following 
systems  for  driving  the  auxiliaries  were  considered: 

a  All  steam 

b  Steam  and  direct  current 

c  Steam  and  alternating  current 

d  Direct  current 

e  Alternating  current. 

After  a  careful  study  had  been  completed,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  alternating-current  system. 

4  All  auxiHaries  in  this  station  are  to  be  motor-driven,  with 
the  exception  of  one  boiler-food  i)ump  for  each  group,  one  fire  pump 
and  one  of  two  exciters  for  (^ich  house  alt(*rnator.  One-half  the 
power  for  the  auxiliaries  of  each  group  of  two  main  units  will  be 
obtained  from  the  main  GO-oyolo  bus  and  ono-half  from  the  house 
alternator,  so  that  in  case  of  interrupt  ion  of  either  source  of  power 
only  one-half  the  auxiliari(\s  will  Ik;  shut  down. 

5  The  house  altonuitoi's  will  bo  2r)00-kva.  ()0-cycle  3-pliase 
2300-volt  direct-connected  non-condensing  machines,  running  at 
3600  r.p.m.    The  power  for  the  auxiliaries  from  the  main  station  bus 

*  For  discussion  and  clos  ire  ^ce  p.  510. 
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will  be  transformed  from  13,200  to  2300  volts  by  means  of  two 
7500-kw.  power  banks  located  in  the  boiler-house  basement.  All 
motors  25  hp.  and  over  are  to  be  operated  at  2300  volts,  excepting 
the  motors  for  the  coal  towers,  cranes  and  skip  hoist,  while  motors 
mider  25  hp.  will  be  wound  for  220  volts. 

6  Any  of  the  station  auxiliaries,  excepting  the  motors  on  the 
coal  towers,  cranes  and  skip  hoist,  may  be  operated  from  either  the 
bus  supplied  by  the  main  imits  or  the  house-alternator  bus  through 
the  2300-volt  truck  switches,  which  are  located  along  the  division 
wall  between  the  turbine  room  and  boiler-house  basements.  The 
house  alternator  and  the  bus  supplied  by  the  main  units  cannot 
be  interconnected. 

7  A  diagram  of  the  feedwater  system  of  one  group  appears 
in  Fig.  1.  The  condensate  after  leaving  the  condensers  goes  through 
closed  heaters  where  it  is  heated  to  about  150  deg.  fahr.  and  then 
enters  the  open  heater  where  it  is  raised  to  210  deg.  fahr.  The 
condensate  is  then  pumped  by  the  boUer-feed  pumps  direct  to  the 
boilers.  Thermostatically  controlled  valves  equalize  the  load  on  the 
two  closed  heaters.  The  closed  heaters  are  supplied  with  steam  at 
about  6.5  lb.  absolute  pressure  bled  from  the  lower  stages  of  the 
main  turbines.  The  condensate  from  the  closed  heaters  is  pumped 
to  the  open  heater.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  1  fresh  water  obtained 
from  the  surge  tank  is  used  for  the  oil  coolers  and  air-ejector  con- 
densers and  discharges  to  the  inlet  of  the  closed  heaters  in  order  to 
conserve  the  heat  from  those  different  sources. 

8  The  house  alternator  exhausts  at  1  lb.  back  pressure  direct 
to  the  open  heater.  The  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  packing 
of  the  General  Electric  imit,  approximately  4000  lb.  of  steam  per 
hour,  also  flows  directly  into  the  open  heater. 

9  In  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  to  the  open 
heaters  at  all  loads  on  the  house  alternator,  steam  is  bled  from  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  main  turbines  through  pressure-control  valves 
so  adjusted  as  to  automatically  maintain  1  lb.  back  pressure  in 
the  open  heaters. 

10  The  auxiliary  control-board,  by  which  one  man  will  super- 
vise all  the  station  auxiliaries,  is  located  above  the  turbine-room 
floor.  Practically  the  only  manual  regulation  required  for  securing 
the  proper  heat  balance  will  be  the  control  of  the  forced-draft  fans 
which  will  be  operated  by  push-button  switches  on  the  control 
board.  The  induced-draft  fans  after  being  manually  started  are 
regulated  by  an  automatic  balanced-draft  system. 
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11  The  motors  for  drivinji;  the  forced-  and  induced-draft  fans 
will  be  of  the  brush-shifting  variable-speed  type.  The  boiler-feed 
pumps    will    be    driven    by    variable-speed    wound-rotor    induction 
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motors,  while  the  n^niainini!:  auxih'aries,  such  as  the  circulatintr- 
water,  hot-well,  dry-vacuuiu,  l)<)()st('r  and  ash-handliiiii;  pumps,  will 
be  driven  by  constanl-spiMMl  s(iuiiT('l-('a<r('  iiKhiction  motors.  The 
stokers  will  be  di'ivcu  by  coii-lanf-spccil  sciuincl-cauc  inikiction 
motors  through  variablc-spccd-lraiismi^sion  machines.  The  clinker 
grinders  will  be  driven  by  twu-spciMl  scpiirrel-cage  iufhiction  motors. 
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12  Fig.  2  shows  a  typical  layout  of  panel  on  the  control  board. 
The  instruments  for  each  of  the  groups  into  which  the  station  is 
divided  are  arranged  as  follows: 

13  The  draft  gages  in  the  top  row  are  of  the  three-point  type 
and  indicate  the  furnace  draft  in  each  of  the  three  boilers  in  each 
row  of  boilers. 

14  The  other  instruments  in  the  top  row  record:  (a)  The 
exhaust-steam  temperature  in  the  atmospheric  exhaust  line,  in  order 


FiQ.  2    Portion  of  Instrxtment  Board  for  Mechanical  Apparatus, 
Showinq  Layout  for  One  of  the  Four  Groups 


to  detect  any  loss  due  to  excess  exhaust  steam;  (6)  the  city  water 
make-up  to  the  group;  (c)  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  to 
the  boilers. 

15  In  the  middle  row  are:  (a)  Recorders  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  at  each  of  the  main  turbine  throttles; 
(6)  recorders  showing  the  air  pressure  in  the  forced-draft  duct  leading 
to  each  row  of  boilers;  (c)  a  steam-pressure  gage  for  indicating  the 
pressure  in  the  main  steam  header;  (d)  ammeters  for  indicating 
the  relative  load  on  each  of  the  induced-draft  fans. 

16  In  the  bottom  row  are  recorders  for  measuring:  (a)  The  con- 
densate from  each  of  the  condensers;  (6)  the  feedwater  to  each  row 
of  boilers;  (c)  by  one  instrument  the  main  steam  pressure  and  the 
feedwater  pressure;  (d)  ammeters  for  indicating  the  relative  load 
on  the  forced-draft  fans. 
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17  It  was  the  original  intention  to  present  herein  the  calcula- 
tions made  when  computing  the  heat  balance  to  be  obtained,  but 
after  conferring  with  the  various  authors  who  were  preparing  papers 
on  heat  balance  for  the  Meeting,  it  was  felt  that  the  chief  interest 
would  be  centered  upon  operating  figures,  and  as  the  Hell  Gate 
Station  is  not  in  operation  at  the  time  this  paper  goes  to  press,  opera- 
ing  figures  are  not  available,  and  the  heat  balance  calculated  for  it 
would  therefore  have  only  theoretical  value. 

18  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  presentation  of  the  sys- 
tem to  be  employed  to  obtain  the  heat  balance  would  be  of  interest 
at  this  time,  and  for  this  reason  the  present  brief  description  was 
prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  operating  figures  will  be  available 
for  discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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No.  1803  d 

HEAT  BALANCE  OF  THE  CONNORS  CREEK 
PLANT  OF  THE  DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY 

By  C.  Harold  Berry,*  Detroit  Mich. 
Member  of  the  Society 

and 

F.  E.  MoRETON,*  Detroit,  Mich. 
Non-Member 

^pHE  term  *'heat  balance"  is  currently  used  in  two  different 
senses.  At  times  we  speak  of  the  heat  balance  when  we  mean 
a  physical  condition  in  the  plant  whereby  there  is  a  balance  of  cer- 
tain heat-absorbing  and  heat-developing  capacities.  Again,  by  heat 
balance  we  mean  a  thermal  balance  sheet  which  records  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  all  the  heat  developed  from  the  fuel  used. 

2  This  paper  discusses  the  heat  balance  in  both  senses  for  the 
Connors  Creek  Plant  of  The  Detroit  Edison  Company.  We  shall 
first  describe  briefly  the  apparatus  in  the  plant,  following  this  by  a 
discussion  of  the  ideal  operating  conditions,  and  finally  presenting 
actual  results.  The  plant  is  considered  just  as  it  stands,  without 
reference  to  changes  now  under  consideration  or  construction. 

t 

DESCRIPTION   OF  EQUIPMENT 

3  The  main  turborgenerators  are  six  in  number  —  three*  of 
20,000  kw.  capacity,  one  of  30,000  kw.  capacity,  and  two  of  45,000 
kw.  capacity,  giving  a  total  installed  capacity  of  180,000  kw.'  The 
turbines  are  served  by  fourteen  boilers,  each  of  2365  boiler  hp. 
builder's  nominal  rating. 

4  The  boiler-feed  pumps  are  steam-turbine-driven,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  is  motor-driven.  One  general  service-water 
pump  is  steam-turbine-driven.  All  other  plant  auxiliaries  are 
motor-driven,  some  by  alternating-current  motors,  some  by  direct- 
current  motors,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  driven 


*  The  Detroit  Edison  Company. 

*  At  the  present  writing  two  of  these  are  in  the  manufacturer's  plant  in  the 
course  of  rebuilding.     A  10,000-kw.  unit  stands  in  place  of  one  of  them. 

»  For  the  time  being  150,000  kw. 
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unit.  As  it  works  out,  those  auxiliaries  whose  uninterrupted  running 
is  essential  to  plant  operation  are  all  driven  by  direct-current  motors, 
while  auxiliaries  whose  stoppage  does  not  immediately  affect  the 
rest  of  the  plant  are  driven  by  alternating-current  motors.  This 
division  is  not  due  to  any  belief  in  the  superior  reliability  of  direct- 
current  motors,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
essential  auxiliaries  are  of  such  character'  as  to  require  or  benefit 
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Fig.  1     Arran'(;emext  ok  Atxiliahy  Ij,E(  thh  al  System, 

CoxxoKs  Cheek  Plaxt 


from  widely   varial)le   speed.     Sucli   ai(^   stokers,   blowers,   hot-well 
pumps, ^  dry-vacuum  pumps,  circulating  puni])s,  etc. 

5  The  arranjiemciit  of  the  auxiliatv  ch^ctrical  svstem  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Alternating  current  foi*  auxiliaries  is  availabh*  from  either 
of  two  buses:  (a)  The  '^^ystem  service"  bus,  which  is  fcnl  through 
a  transfonner  from  th(^  main  station  bus,  or  (//)  Ww  "house  service" 
bus,  which  is  fed  by  thnv  l()OI)-kw.  turbo-gcMierators.  A  tie  switch 
is  provided  whereby  these  two  buses  can  l)e  coniuM'tcMl.  When  this 
tie  switch  is  closed,  such  of  the  lOOO-kw.  house  ahernators  as  are 
running  must  perforce  operate  in  parallel  witli  th(^  main  units.  When 
this  is  done  (and  it  is  common  ])ractice  at  Connors  Cre(4v),  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  small  units  aw  set  for  a  sixM^d  shi^htlv  above  svstem 
frequency,  and  the  house  units  ar(^  operat(Ml  on  th(^  hand  throttle, 
with  constant  st(^am  flow  and  virtually  constant  load. 

6  Direct  current  is  available  from  a  single  bus  factuallv  con- 

*  At  the  time  of  writinj^,  tin'  oMm*  of  tli(\^(»  pumps  still  liave  induction 
motors,  which  are  to  be  (iispl-i<'«'(l  l)y  tlinM't-fuiTcnr  motors. 
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structed  as  a  ring).    Owing  to  the  importance  of  continuous  service 
from  the  motors  connected  to  this  bus,  it  is  fed  from  three  sources: 

a  Two  1500-kw.  steam-driven  direct-current  generators. 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a  turbo-alternator  permanently 
connected  (by  bolted  links)  to  a  synchronous  motor- 
direct-current  generator  set,  so  that  the  combination  is 
merely  a  steam-driven  direct-current  generator  with  an 
electrical  speed  reduction  instead  of  gears. 

6  Three  500-kw.  motor-generator  sets  (induction  motors) 
driven  from  the  house  service  alternating-current  bus. 

c  Two  1500-kw.  motor-generator  sets  (synchronous  motors) 
driven  from  the  main  station  bus.  These  sets  have  char- 
acteristics and  controls  such  that  they  may  deliver  power 
in  either  direction,  wherefore  they  are  known  as  "transfer 
sets." 

7  An  important  characteristic  of  a  system  of  this  sort  is  that 
the  load  on  the  auxiUary  steam  turbines  is  independent  of  the  aux- 
iliary power  demand  of  the  station.  With  the  tie  switch  closed 
between  the  system  service  and  house-service  buses,  and  with  the 
transfer  sets  operating  between  the  main  system  and  the  house- 
service  direct-current  bus,  the  house-turbine  loads  may  be  adjusted 
at  will,  within  limits  set  by  the  capacities  of  the  apparatus. 

8  The  function  of  the  house  turbines  is  twofold: 

a  To  furnish  a  standby  source  of  power  for  station  auxiliaries 

in  the  event  of  a  system  failure,  and 
6  To  furnish  exhaust  steam  for  boiler  feedwater  heating. 

9  Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  auxiliary  exhaust-steam 
and  feedwater  heating  apparatus.  The  auxiliary  exhaust  header 
receives  the  exhaust  steam  from  five  house  turbines,  from  six  boiler- 
feed-pump  turbines,  and  from  one  general-service-pvunp  turbine,  as 
well  as  the  vapor  formed  in  the  boiler-feed  make-up  evaporators. 
This  steam  passes  upward  into  five  barometric-condenser  heads, 
where  it  meets  condensate  from  the  main  condensers.  The  resulting 
hot  water  is  discharged  into  the  hot  boiler-feed  tanks,  whence  it  is 
pvunped  into  the  boilers.  The  cold  condensate  piping  and  tanks 
are  designed  to  care  for  variations  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
boilers  at  times  of  variable  plant  load,  and  to  safeguard  the  boiler- 
feed  pumps  against  failure  of  the  supply.  Inasmuch  as  these 
barometric  condensers  serve  as  condensers  for  the  auxiliary  system 
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and  as  feedwater  heaters  for  the  main  system,  they  are  known  as 
'* heater  condensers." 


THEORY   OF   OPERATION 


10     There  are  two  viewpoints  from  which  to  state  the  gain  in 
station  economy  due  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  this  kind: 

a  A  simple  but  approximate  view  —  the  substitution  of  cheap 
power  for  costly  power 
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h  A  complicat(Ml  hut  exact  computation-  -a  saving  due  to 
increased  feedwater  teniixM-ature,  offset  by  an  increased 
station  steam  consumption. 

The  matter  will  be  discussed  from  each  of  these  two  points  of  view. 
11     In  the  chart  sliown  in  Fitr.  3  the  full  lines  show  the  com- 
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puted  cost  of  power  for  variable  turbine  steam  consumption  and 
boiler-feed  temperature,  with  fixed  initial  steam  conditions.  If  we 
assume  that  all  losses  in  the  turbine  appear  as  heat  available  from 
the  exhaust  steam,  that  is,  if  we  neglect  radiation  losses,  and  if  we 
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efficiency,  0.75) 


recover  usefully  and  credit  to  the  turbine  all  of  the  heat  available 
from  the  exhaust  steam,  then  the  cost  of  power  is  constant  for  all 
conditions,  and  is  equal  to  the  heat  equivalent  of  a  kilowatt-hour 
(3415  B.t.u.)  corrected  only  for  boiler-room  losses.    For  the  assumed 
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boiler-room  efficiency  of  0.75,  this  gives  us  a  cost  of  power  of  4550 
B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.,  and  this  is  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  3  as  a  dashed 
line. 

12  In  the  case  of  a  plant  like  Connors  Creek,  the  main  units 
have  a  steam  consumption  of,  let  us  say,  12  lb.  per  kw-hr.,  wherefore 
power  generated  by  them  costs  from  18,000  to  21,000  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 
The  house  turbine,  whose  exhaust  heat  we  may  assume  to  be  fully 
utiHzed,  produces  power  at  a  cost  of  4550  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  Clearly, 
the  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the  power  generated  by  the  main 
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Fig.  4    Total-Steam  Curve  of  Main  Unit 


units  at  high  cost  by  power  genera t(Ml  by  the  house  turbine  at  much 
lower  cost  wuU  result  in  a  gain  in  station  economy.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  maximum  house-turbine  output  is  to  be  striven 
for.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple,  for  here  we  meet  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  system— -th(»  auxiHary  exhaust  j)ressure  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  value  })etween  the  lowest  attainable  absolute  pres- 
sure and  atmospheric  pressure.  If  we  operate  at  a  very  low^  pressure, 
the  auxiliary  exhaust  steam,  and  therefore  the  boiler  feed  water,  are 
at  low  temperature,  with  a  resulting  high  cost  of  power  from  the 
main  units.  Further,  with  a  small  tetnpc^ratun*  rise  of  the  boiler 
feedwater,  very  little  exliaust  st(^am  can  be  eondcMised,  wherefore 
the  output  of  the  hous(^  turbine  is  small.  As  the  auxiliary  exhaust 
pressure  rises,  the  b()iler-f<'(*d  t(Mnperalure  ris(s,  lowering  the  cost 
of  power  from  the  main  units,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  absorp- 
tion of  the  boiler  feedwater  increases,   condensing  more  auxiliary 
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exhaust  steam  and  permitting  the  generation  of  more  cheap  power 
by  the  house  turbine.  As  the  auxiliary  exhaust  pressure  continues 
to  rise^  however,  another  influence  enters:  the  steam  consmnption 
of  the  house  turbine  increases,  that  is,  the  power  output  of  a  given 
steam  flow  will  be  less.  This  reduces  the  proportion  of  cheap  power 
generated,  and  eventually  a  point  is  reached  at  which  an  increase 
of  auxiUary  exhaust,  pressure  will  decrease  the  station  economy. 


I50,ooor 


0      1000    2000    3000    4000    5000 

Load ,  Kw. 

Fig.  5    Total-Steam  Curvbs  op  House  Turbine 


Our  problem  is  to  locate  this  point  of  maximimi  station  economy. 
It  will  be  worked  out  in  the  more  exact  analysis  which  follows. 

13  As  is  pointed  out  below,  in  discussing  the  results  of  this 
study,  a  complete  analysis  of  this  problem  requires  a  large  fund  of 
information,  which  unf ortimately  is  not  yet  available  for  the  Connors 
Creek  plant.  We  shall  therefore  carry  out  this  study  for  an  assumed 
plant  with  characteristics  consistent  with  the  performance  of  Connors 
Creek.  The  results  obtained  will  serve  to  define  the  problem  rather 
than  to  present  a  solution  for  the  actual  plant.  The  following  data 
are  assumed: 

Total  station  load,  including  auxiUary  power  demands,  con- 
stant and  equal  to  100,000  kw. 
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Main  unit  steam  consumption  assumed  to  conform  to  the 

total-steam  curve  of  Fig.  4 
A  house  turbine  of  5000  kw.  capacity,  whose  performance  is 

shown  by  the  total-steam  curves  of  Fig.  5  ^ 
Initial  specific  total  heat  of  steam  at  225  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage 

and  200  deg.  superheat  =  1313  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
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FiQ.  6    Water  IIeatable  by  Exhaust  Steam  from  House  Turbine 


Temperature  of  condensate  leaving  main  unit  condensers 
=  70  deg.  fahr. 

Boiler  feedvvatcM*  l(\ivos  the  heater  condensers  at  a  tempera- 
ture 10  deg.  falir.  below  the  l)oiling  point  corresponding 
to  the  auxiliary  exhaust  pressure 

Boiler-room  efficicMicv  ecjual  to  0.75 

Radiation  neglectetl. 

*  These  curves  are  ba^cd  on  an  actual  test  of  a  10()()-k\v.  set,  and  prob- 
ably indicate  a  higher  steam  consaniption  tiian  is  normal  for  a  oOOO-kw.  unit. 
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14  Our  first  step  is  to  develop  a  very  interesting  relation  which 
appUes  to  any  steam  prime  mover  whose  exhaust  is  wholly  used  for 
heating  water.  If  the  water  is  heated  from  a  constant  initial  tem- 
peratm*e  to  a  constant  number  of  degrees  below  the  boiling  point 
corresponding  to  the  exhaust  pressure,  then  a  cmre  plotted  between 


«i|WOO, 


0  400  800 1260  mm) z^'m 3200 3600 4000440c 4800 5200 


Mouse-Turbine,  Load,Kw 
Fig.  7    Cost  op  Power  for  Variable  House-Turbine  Load 

the  turbine  load  and  the  quantity  of  water  capable  of  being  heated 
will  have  the  same  shape  as  the  cwrve  plotted  between  turbine  load 
and  total  steam.  Appendix  No.  1  gives  the  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
develops  the  relations  involved  for  the  conditions  assumed  above. 
For  these  conditions  the  curves  of  Fig.  6  have  been  prepared. 

16    We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  the  cost  of  power 
for  variable  house-turbine  load.     Appendix  No.  2  indicates  the 
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method  and  gives  the  computations  in  detail.  The  principal  results 
are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  From  the  curves  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
station  economy  is  obtained  with  a  house-turbine  load  of  4500  kw. 
and  a  boiler-feed  temperature  of  160  deg.  fahr.  In  Fig.  7  the  small 
circles  at  zero  house-turbine  load  indicate  conditions  with  the  house 
turbine  shut  down. 

16     In  interpreting  these  results,  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  curve  of  cost  of  power  is  rather  flat.    Operation  at 
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Fig.  8    Variation  of  Cost  of  Power  with  Boiler-Feed  Temperature 

a  condition  somewhat  removed  from  the  best  point  results  in  only  a 
small  increase  in  the  cost  of  power.  However,  modern  power-plant 
operation  is  largely  concerned  with  small  increments,  and  a  gain  of 
even  100  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

17  Attention  must  further  l)e  called  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
putations here  given  are  based  on  one  set  of  assumed  conditions. 
To  carry  out  this  study  in  general  would  require  much  detailed 
information.  We  should  need  the  total-steam  curve  for  the  main 
units  running  in  various  combinations  over  the  entire  range  of 
plant  load.  We  should  also  need  the  total-steam  curves  for  all  house 
turbines  (at  Connors  Crook,  five  house  alternators,  six  boiler-feed 
pumps,  one  general-service  pump,  -  twelve  turbines  in  all)  over 
their  entire  range  of  load  and  (^xhaust  pressure.  We  should  then 
have  to  develop  combined  curves  for  various  load  distributions 
among  these  auxiliaries,  and  for  eaoli  of  those  we  should  have  to 
compute  results  for  various  plant  loads  and  main  unit  distrilmtions, 
for  various  values  of  the  condonsate  tornporature  and  for  various 
values  of  the  interval  d  by  which  tlie  l)oilor-food  temperature  is  below 
the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  tlio  auxiliary  exhaust  pressure. 
This  is  obviously  a  largo  und<'rtaking,  and  one  for  whioh  we  have 
not  yet  secured  adequate  data. 
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18  The  main  facts,  however,  are  clear.  For  a  system  of  this 
tjrpe  there  is  a  best  point,  and  it  is  just  as  wasteful  to  heat  the  feed- 
water  to  a  higher  temperature  as  to  a  lower.  We  believe  that  for  the 
Connors  Creek  plant  the  best  economy  is  obtained  with  a  boiler- 
feed  temperature  lying  between  160  and  180  deg.  fahr.,  and  in  this 
range  we  try  to  operate. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

19  The  preparation  of  the  accompan3ring  balance  sheet.  Table  1, 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  considerable  judgment  in  selecting  data, 
and  even  for  some  "directed  guessing.''  The  major  items  are,  of 
coiu^,  taken  from  direct  observations,  but  such  things  as  radiation 
and  drip  losses  are  not  susceptible  of  measurement  by  practical  means, 
and  must  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  other  observed  data  or  simply 
on  general  considerations.  Appendix  No.  3  outlines  in  full  detaU 
the  method  of  securing  each  value  on  the  sheet. 

The  fact  that  each  item  in  the  "  Credit,  Useful "  column  reappears 
in  the  "Debit"  column,  together  with  the  fact  that  each  item,  as 
well  as  the  entire  sheet,  must  balance,  introduces  numerous  cross 
checks  between  observed  and  estimated  values,  so  that  the  table 
represents  actual  plant  conditions  fairly  accurately.  The  actual 
boiler  room  eflBciency  of  the  plant  for  the  month  of  April  1921, 
was  74.9  per  cent,  which  checks  within  0.2  per  cent  of  the  value 
shown  in  the  table.  The  actual  thermal  eflBciency  of  the  plant  was 
identical  with  the  figure  for  "Energy  sent  out,"  as  per  cent  of  heat 
value  of  the  coal.  All  of  the  values  are  averages  for  the  month  of 
April  1921,  and  are  based  on  coal  weights  by  track  scales  (with  esti- 
mation of  bunker  contents  at  beginning  and  end),  heating  value  by 
bomb  calorimeter,  water  fed  to  boilers  by  Venturi  meters,  and  elec- 
trical output  by  integrating  meters. 


APPENDIX  NO  1 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HOUSE-TURBINE  LOAD  AND  THE 
QUANTITY  OF  WATER  WHICH  CAN  BE  HEATED  FROM  A  FIXED 
INITIAL  TEMPERATURE  TO  d  DEGREES  BELOW  THE  BOILING 
POINT  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  AUXILL/OIY  EXHAUST 
PRESSURE 

20    Item  1,    The  decrease  in  the  specific  total  heat  of  the  steam  in  its  pas- 
^a^e  through  the  house  turbine  is  the  sum  of  the  work  developed  per  pound 
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of  steam  (load  in  kw.,  multiplied  by  3415,  divided  by  the  total  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour)  plus  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  from  the  turbine  per  pound  of  steam: 


3415  L 


+  R 


21  Item  2.  The  specific  total  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  (//,)  equals  the 
initial  specific  total  heat  of  the  live  steam  (//i),  minus  the  decrease  in  specific 
total  heat  of  the  steam  as  found  in  Item  1: 

//x  =   Ih  -   '-^-^  -   li 

22  Item  3.  The  heat  available  from  one  pound  of  exhaust  steam  for  heat- 
ing water  to  d  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  {tx)  corresponding  to  the  exhaust 
pressure  equals  the  specific  total  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam,  minus  the  specific 
total  heat  of  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  (/x  -  d).  With  ample  accuracy 
for  the  problem  under  consideration,  this  becomes 

H^-{ts-d-  32)  =  Hi  -  *-^i^  -R-t^^d  +  22 


23  Item  4-    The  heat  required  to  heat  one  pound  of  water  from  its  initial 
temperature  (/«,)  to  {tj  -  d)  is 

tx  —  d  —  tu> 

24  Item  5.    The  pounds  of  water  which  can  be  heated  by  on€  pound  of 
exhaust  steam  will  then  be 


Item  3  ^  Item  4  = 


Hi TT—  -  /e  -  /x  -f  (/  +  32 


t^-  d  - 
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TABLE  2     CALCULATION  OF  WATER  HEATABLE  BY  TURBINE  EXHAUST  STEAM 
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25  Item  6.  The  total  water  heated,  lb.  per  hr.  (W),  will  be  the  product; 
of  Item  &,  multiplied  by  the  total  steam,  lb.  per  hr.  (5) : 

^     Items     ^ 
^      Item  4  ^  '^ 

tg  —  d  —  t^ 

26  Since  IT  is  a  Unear  function  in  5  and  L,  the  W-L  curve  will  be  of  the 
same  class  as  the  S-L  curve.  The  8-L  curve  being  known,  for  any  exhaust 
pressure  ((»  thus  being  fixed),  for  known  or  assumed  values  of  d,  U^  and  R,  the 
computation  of  the  W-L  curve  is  simple  and  direct. 

27  The  following  values  are  here  assumed: 

Hi  -  1313  <2  -  10 

t.  -  70  i2  -  0 

28  Substituting  these  in  the  formula  developed  above  gives,  for  the  special 
problem  under  consideration, 


"-['■^j^-rs]' 


29  In  calculating  W  in  the  case  assumed,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  total-steam  curves  of  Fig.  5  were  assumed  to  be  straight  lines,  where^ 
fore  the  TT-curves  will  also  be  straight  Unes.  Accordingly,  two  points  are  com- 
puted for  each  line,  one  for  a  load  of  1000  kw.  and  one  for  a  load  of  5000  kw. 
In  the  tabulation  which  follows  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  W  decreased 
with  increasing  exhaust  pressure  up  to  about  25  in.  of  merciury,  after  which  W. 
ihcreases  slightly  with  increasing  exhaust  pressure.  Between  20  and  30  in.  of 
mercury,  however,  the  difference  in  IT  is  too  small  to  plot  clearly.  For  this 
reason  a  single  line  is  drawn  for  this  entire  range  in  Fig.  0,  which  embodies  the 
results  computed  in  Table  2. 


APPENDIX  NO.  ^ 

COMPUTATION  OF  THE  COST  OF  POWER  FOR  VARIABLE 

HOUSE-TURBINE  LOAD 

30  Having  developed  the  data  set  forth  in  Fig?.  5  and  0,  proceed  as  follows: 

31  Step  1,    Assume  a  house-turbine  load. 

82  Step  B,  Find  the  main  unit  load  by  subtracting  the  assumed  house- 
turbine  load  from  the  total  plant  load  (in  this  case  100,000  kw.). 

33  Step  S,  From  the  total-steam  curve  for  the  main  units,  find  the  total 
steam  per  hour  corresponding  to  the  main  unit  load  as  found  in  Step  2.  This  is 
also  the  weight  of  condensate  to  be  heated  by  the  auxiliary  exhaust  steam. 
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34  Step  4'  From  Fig.  6,  determine  the  auxiliary  exhaust  pressure  at 
which  the  house-turbine  load  assumed  in  Step  1  will  correspond  with  the  heating 
of  the  water  computed  in  Step  3. 

35  Step  6.  For  the  assumed  house-turbine  load  and  the  auxiliary  exhaust 
pressure  determined  in  Step  4,  from  Fig.  5  determine  the  total  steam  delivered 
to  the  house  turbine  per  hour. 

36  Step  6.  Find  the  total  steam  for  the  entire  plant  by  adding  the  main 
and  auxiliary  steam,  as  found  in  Steps  3  and  5. 

37  Step  7.  Find  the  plant  steam  consumption  by  dividing  the  total  steam 
as  found  in  Step  6  by  the  plant  load  (100,000  kw.). 

38  Step  8.  Determine  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  feedwater,  which  is 
d  (in  this  case,  10)  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  auxiliary 
exhaust  pressure  as  found  in  Step  4. 

39  Step  9.  Determine  the  heat  required  in  fuel  to  produce  one  pound  of 
steam.  This  equals  the  initial  specific  total  heat  of  live  steam  {Hi  -  1313  B.t.u. 
per  lb.),  minus  the  specific  total  heat  of  boiler  feedwater  (its  temperature.  Step  8, 
minus  32),  divided  by  the  boiler-room  efficiency  (in  this  case  assumed  as  0.75). 

40  Step  10.  Determine  the  cost  of  power  in  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  by  multi- 
plying the  B.t.u.  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  steam  (Step  9)  by  the  plant 
steam  consumption  (Step  7). 

41  Repeat  this  entire  procec^ure  for  various  house-turbine  loads.  For  the 
conditions  assumed  in  this  paper  the  detailed  computations  are  given  in  Table  3. 
This  table  comprises  only  a  few  of  the  points  computed,  and  the  values  given 
have  been  rounded  up  by  reading  back  from  curves  plotted  to  the  computed 
values.     The  principal  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 


TABLE   3 


a\LCUL.\TIOX   OF  THE   COST  OF   POWER   FOR   VARIOUS 
HOUSE-TURBINE    LOADS 


House 
turbine 

load, 

kw. 

Main 

unit 

load, 

kw. 

(1) 

(2) 

House 

Turbine 

0 

100000 

House 

TUHBINE 

0 

100000 

1000 

99000 

2000 

98000 

3000 

97000 

4000 

96000 

4500 

95500 

5000 

95000 

Total 
steam 

to  main 
units, 

lb. per  hr. 

(3) 

Shut 
1140000 

Running 

1140000 
1127500 
1116000 
1 106000 
1097000 
1093500 
1090000 


Auxiliary 

exhaust 

pressure, 

in.  Kg. 


(4) 


Total 

steam 

to  house 

turbine, 

lb. per  hr. 

(5) 


Down: 


1.7 
2  3 
3.4 
5.1 
8.5 
11.9 
21.0 


0 


14200 
27000 
41000 
57.SOO 
7U.*.00 

9i;<oo 

123000 


Total 

steam 

to  plant, 

lb. per  hr. 


(6) 


1140000 


11.54200 
1154500 
1 157000 
1163!500 
117«ir)00 
IISTSOO 
1213000 


Plant 
steam 
con- 
sump- 
tion, 
lb.  per 
kw-hr. 

(7) 


11.40 


11.54 
1 1 .  55 
1 1 .  57 
11.04 
11.77 
1 1 .  S7 
12.13 


Heat 

Boiler 

feed 

temp., 

deg.  fahr. 

supplied 
in  fuel 
per  lb. 
steam, 
B.t.u. 

per  lb. 

(8) 

(9) 

70 

1700 

86 

1677 

96 

1663 

110 

1646 

124 

1625 

144 

1598 

160 

15S0 

185 

1548 

Cost 

of 

power, 

B.t.u. per 

kw-hr. 

(10) 


19380 


19350 
19190 
19040 
18910 
18790 
1S750 
18790 
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DISCUSSION 

John  A.  Stevens.  In  friendly  criticism  of  th6  steam  engineer- 
ing of  the  stations  described  in  these  papers,  the  wjniter  would  criti- 
cize the  steam  pressures  and  temperatures  used  in.  e^cb  case,  es- 
pecially as  they  were  all  engineered  by  our  largest  engineering  firms, 
and  because  some  of  these  stations  might  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Eastern  Superpower  Zone,  and  at  some  subsequent  date  may  be  a 
part  of  generating  stations  of  the  so-called  Superpower  System. 
If  they  serve  their  purpose,  these  stations  will  have  to  funiish  power 
to  the  majority  of  consumers  at  something  less  than  the  consumers 

-       41 

39 

37 

|35| 

fe33 

5  29 

UJ25 
J  23 

I  21 

■  I? 
17 

IC 

Pounds  6age  Pressure  ,Sa+urcrf«d  Sheam 

FiQ.  1    Rankine  Efficienct  for  Various  Initial  Pressxtres,  Dry  Stream, 
Back  Pressure,  1  in.  Hg.,  Final  Temperature  79  deq.  fahr. 

can  make  it  themselves.  The  exact  relative  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  quote,  and  he  does  not 
believe  anybody  could  at  this  time. 

The  Superpower  Survey  ^  recommends  a  steam  pressure  at  the 
throttle  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  would  mean  325  or  350  lb.  at 
the  boilers,  and  a  superheat  at  the  throttle  of  230  deg.  fahr.,  which  at 
the  boilers  would  have  to  be  240  to  250  deg.,  making  a  temperature 
at  the  throttle  of  652  deg.  fahr.,  or  at  least  686  deg.  at  the  boilers. 
Ail  absolute  pressure  at  the  exhaust  nozzle  of  1  in.  of  mercury  is  also 
recommended.  The  engineers  who  made  up  these  recommendations, 
in  all  probability,  propose  these  pressures  and  superheats  for  the 
turbine  side  of  the  throttle  or  at  the  first-stage  nozzles. 

1  Technical  Paper  No.  123,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  23. 
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The  Prime  Movers  Committee's  Report  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  quotes  a  list  of  high-pressure  and  high-temperature 
stations  in  this  country  and  Europe  found  in  Table  1. 

TABLE    1     DATA   ON   HIGH-PRESSURE   AND   HIGH-TEMPERATURE   POWER 

PLANTS 


Name  of  plant 


River  Plant 
Joliet,  111.  . 


Windsor   . . 
West  Penn 
Springdale . 
Colfax 


Calumet 

Marysville  . . . . 
Eztenaion  to . . . 

L  Street 

South  Meadow. 
Hell  Gate 


Colliery  in  South  Wales. 

B.T.H 

U.D.E 

Teeabank,  North  Tecs.  . 


Name  of  company 


Buffalo  General  Elec.  Co 

Public    Service    Co.    of    Northern 

Hlinois 

American  Gas  &  Elcc.  Co 

Union  Gas  &  Elec.  Co 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

Cheswick  Power  Co. 

at  boilers 

at  throttle 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  . 
Detroit  Edison  Co 


Boston  Edison  Co 

Hartford  Elec.  Light  Co. 
United  Elec.  Light  Co. .  . 


Rugby,  England  .... 

Paris,  France 

Newcastle  Supply  Co. 


Gage  pres- 
sure, lb. 
per  sq.  in. 


32r> 
2r)0 
2.")0 
350 

275 
265 
300 
300 

300 
275 
275 

350 
350 
355 
475* 


Superheat, 
deg.  fahr. 


200 
175 


18C 

(npprox) 


Total 
temp., 
deg.  fahr. 


675 

700 
675 
640 
670 

600 
586 
650 
620 

620 
640 
606 


700 
700 
720 


Connors  Creek 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

225 

250 
235 
300 1 
350 

200 1 

180 
174 
250 
350 

507 

Delaware 

Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

at  boiler  

586 

Northeast 

at  throttle 

Kansas  Citv 

576 

675 

Proposed  by  General  EIc 

!ctric  Co.  for  Paris  Station 

786 

•  N.  E.  L.  A.  figure  is  450. 
t  At  boilers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  stations  discussed  in  the  present  papers 
are  designed  for  comparatively  low  pressure  and  low  temperature  as 
compared  with  many  other  stations  in  this  country  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  stations  in  Europe  wliich  are  quite  in  advance  of  any- 
thing in  American  practice  of  the  present  day  regarding  pressure  and 
temperature. 

The  steam  curves  of  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  indicate  the  relative  effi- 
ciency at  different  pressures  and  superheats.  In  the  WTiter's  judg- 
ment, all  large  central  stations  constructed  from  now  on  should 
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The  plant  should  also  be  constructed  for  a  boiler  and  economizer 
efficiency  of  80  to  85  per  cent  by  the  use  of  every  refinement  known 
in  the  art  where  the  stations  have  a  load  factor  of  40  per  cent  or  more. 

In  other  words,  the  writer  believes  that  American  engineers 
should  lead  rather  than  trail  the  art,  and  if  the  English  engineers 
are  able  to  operate  a  station  like  the  North  Tees  at  475  lb*  pressure 
and  a  total  temperature  of  720  deg.  fahr.  and  the  French  engineers, 
with  a  new  200,000-kw.  station  in  Paris,  are  able  to  operate  with 
355  lb.  pressure  and  700  deg.  fahr.  total  temperature,  why  should  we 
lag  in  this  country? 

Further,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  stations  should  be 
built  entirely  on  the  panel  system  and  the  separate  panels  tied  in 
electrically  only,  so  that  as  the  art  advances,  more  efficient  stations 
may  be  built  as  the  demand  for  power  increases,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
insurance  possibilities  of  stations  built  on  the  panel  S3rstem. 

J.  R.  McDebmet.  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  em- 
phasis which  is  placed  upon  reliability  by  Mr.  Hopping  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Delaware  station.  In  the  writer's  experience  this  has 
always  been  the  final  limiting  factor  in  regulating  the  decision  on  the 
t3rpe  of  auxiliary  drive.  It  is  always  possible  to  draw  very  fine  con- 
clusions on  the  adjustment  of  exhaust  steam  heat  to  boiler-feed 
temperatures,  but  invariably  the  calculations  which  look  the  most 
satisfactory  from  a  purely  heat  economy  standpoint,  are  deficient 
in  reliability  from  an  apparatus  standpoint,  and  reliability  still  is 
perhaps  the  most  desirable  quantity.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
the  system  described  for  the  Delaware  station  offers  perhaps  not  the 
maximum  economy,  but  it  does  offer  both  reliability  and  flexibility. 
Fortunately,  also,  the  economizer  installation,  in  which  this  station 
is  imique  among  the  others,  offers  more  leeway  and  requires  less 
flexibility  than  the  heat-balance  system  offers. 

It  is  possible  to  sub-divide  systems  of  driving  central-station 
auxiliary  apparatus  into  three  groupings: 

1  AU-steam 

2  House  turbines  with  electric  distribution 

3  Extraction  heaters. 

Each  of  these  systems  has  had  its  vogue.  The  all-steam  was  originally 
the  favored  system  for  all  large  installations.  At  present  it  seems 
that  the  house  turbine  is  very  much  in  fashion  and  practically  all 
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stations  going  into  service  lately  have  employed  this  method.  How- 
ever, the  principal  stations  under  contemplation  are  being  designed 
with  extraction  heaters,  taking  steam  from  an  intermediate  stage  of 
the  main  turbine. 

From  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint  the  extraction  heater  offers 
the  maximum  efficiency.  It  is  possible  by  rather  complicated  math- 
ematics to  derive  the  relationship  that  with  an  infinite  number  of 
extraction  heaters  following  the  turbine  expansion,  the  power-station 
cycle  reduces  from  the  Rankine  to  the  Cainot,  which  is  the  ideal 
cycle.  This  is  due  to  rather  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  since  the 
steam-table  product  of  quality  times  latent  heat  is  a  constant  for 
isentropic  expansion,  the  maximum  variation  being  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  mean  value  for  Marks'  and  Davis'  tables,  and  slightly 
less  than  that  for  Callcndar's  tables.  Obviously,  from  practical 
considerations  the  infinite  number  of  extraction  heaters  is  impossible, 
and  the  calculated  result  is  only  of  suggestive  significance. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  extraction-heater  method  has 
certain  manifest  advantages,  however. 

The  main  turbine  which  has  previously  utilized  the  steam  up 
to  the  extraction-stage  pressure  obviously  has  more  ability  to  ex- 
tract useful  work  than  any  smaller  auxiliary.  Recent  figures  on  a 
30,000-kw  Curtis  unit  with  extraction  at  the  6.5  absolute  pressure 
stage  gave  a  water  rate  of  13.6  lb.  per  kw-hr.,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  any  small  turbine  designed  purely  for  carrying  auxihary 
load  wdth  electric  drive. 

Turbines  for  auxiliary  purposes  either  of  the  small  auxihary 
or  the  house-turbine  type  with  the  modern  ranges  of  superheat  and 
pressures  exhibit  superheat  of  perhaps  100  deg.  in  their  exhaust. 
This  not  only  results  in  wasted  energy  but  a  very  unfavorable  con- 
dition is  imposed  upon  surface  heat  transfer  apparatus,  such  as 
evaporators,  on  account  of  the  low  conductivity  of  the  superheated 
steam. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  low  steam  rate  and  desirability  in 
connection  with  economizer  work,  the  extraction  point  on  the  turbine 
is  usually  farther  down  in  the  staging  than  the  saturation  point  of 
the  steam.  As  a  result  the  extraction  connection  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously to  remove  undesirable  water  from  tlic  turbine  and  avoid 
erosion  due  to  water  in  the  later  stages. 

The  pressure  on  the  extraction  connection  varies  considerably 
with  load  on  the  main  unit,  resulting  in  a  variation  of  temperature 
of  the  water  deUvered,  the  temperature  being  of  course  lower  at 
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low  loads  than  at  high.  This  is  in  a  sense  a  partial  automatic  regu- 
lation of  heat  balance,  and  is  particularly  desirable  in  economizer 
installations  where  the  economizer  has  the  ability  to  care  for  higher 
heat  ranges  at  low  loads. 

The  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  employment  of  the  extraction- 
heater  method  is  the  imreliability  of  the  station  against  system  dis- 
turbances when  the  station  operates  on  the  base  load  of  the  net  work. 
All  auxiliary  power  is  derived  from  the  main  unit,  and  any  disturb- 
ances in  which  the  main  unit  participates  immediately  react  on 
the  auxiliaries.  This  objection  in  some  cases  is  not  of  fundamental 
importance  when  the  station  is  a  part  of  a  large  net  work,  in  which 
its  total  capacity  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate.  It  is 
probably  only  to  such  conditions  that  the  method  is  to  be  regarded 
as  applicable. 

It  is  the  writer's  impression  that  Mr.  Hopping  speaks  with 
considerable  insight  when  he  remarks  that  boiler-room  attendants 
and  even  turbine  engineers  probably  do  not  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  electric  equipment.  It  has  been  the  writer's  observation  in 
the  case  of  two  stations  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
intimately  that  the  reliability  of  the  electric  drive  has  been  low  when 
the  station  was  first  put  in  operation.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  apparent  innocence  of  remote  control  apparatus  has  occa- 
sioned .considerable  meddling  on  the  part  of  operators  which  has 
resulted  in  interruptions  of  service.  Probably  this  meddling  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  lack  of  understanding  of  the  apparatus 
rather  than  maliciousness. 

The  value  which  Mr.  Hopping  assigns  to  vent  losses  from  the 
heater  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  roughly  correct,  but  if  an3rthing 
to  err  slightly  on  the  side  of  being  too  low. 

These  figures  are  sometimes  derivable  from  the  air  content  of 
the  feedwater  entering  the  heater  and  can  be  checked  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience  with  such  quantities.  Heater  vent  loss  is 
of  course  a  necessary  evil  with  high-temperature  water  where  the 
purpose  of  the  high  temperature  is  to  eUminate  dissolved  oxygen 
from  the  boiler  feed  and  prevent  corrosion.  Necessarily,  the  solu- 
bility of  oxygen  in  the  boiler  feed  is  a  function  of  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  heater  space  and  has  only  an  indirect  relationship 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Obviously,  the  only  way  to  reduce 
the  partial  air  pressure  is  to  vent  steam  rather  Uberally  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  partial  air  pressure. 

Mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Hopping  of  a  projected  installation  of 
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air  extractors  in  this  station.    The  installation  of  the  air  extractors 
from   a  heat-balance  standpoint  has  three  possible  advantages: 

1  The  elimination  of  vent  loss  heat  in  the  operation  of  the 

heaters.  This  value  in  the  projected  operation  of  the 
heater  at  165  deg.  fahr.  in  combination  with  the  air 
extractor  will  reduce  to  approximately  0.5  per  cent  as 
opposed  to  the  value  of  the  5  per  cent  given  by  Mr. 
Hopping 

2  The  loss  of  water  through  the  heater  vent  in  the  form  of 

steam  will  also  be  eliminated 

3  The  reduction  of  temperature  of  feed  from  210  to  140  deg. 

fahr.  will  give  a  much  added  economizer  effect  and  prob- 
ably increase  the  boiler  efficiency  by  1.1  per  cent  be- 
yond its  present  unusually  high  value  of  80.4  per  cent. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  idea  of  installing  the  air  extrac- 
tors is  the  prevention  of  economizer  corrosion  and  the  employment 
of  lower  feedwater  temperatures  to  the  economizer.  It,  however, 
has  certain  advantages  other  than  the  above  in  improving  heat 
balance. 

The  air  extractors  which  are  to  be  employed  operate  upon  the 
Elliott  system  of  explosive  boiling,  in  which  water  is  injected  sud- 
denly into  a  region  of  vacuum  and  boiled  at  the  expense  of  the  heat 
of  the  hquid.  The  vapors  and  the  heat  liberated  in  the  boiling  proc- 
ess are  recovered  in  a  condenser  which  is  cooled  by  the  water  before 
it  goes  to  the  heater.  From  an  operation  standpoint  the  heat  con- 
sumption is  determined  by  the  temperature  rise  of  the  water  as 
evinced  by  the  temperatures  entering  from  the  supply  and  the  water 
leaving  the  deaerator.  The  transfer  of  heat  between  the  deaerator 
and  the  deaerator  condenser,  of  which  the  heater  secures  the  benefit 
in  added  water  temperature  delivered  to  it,  however,  may  result  in 
added  temperature  in  the  heat  en*  beyond  the  general  design  factor 
of  25  deg.  which  is  assigned  as  the  operating  range  for  the  deaerator. 
This  in  some  stations  might  conceivably  extend  to  the  range  covered 
by  the  extraction  connection,  depending  upon  the  design  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  deaerator,  and  the  dt^aerator  will  then  automati- 
cally claim  heat  from  the  extraction  condenser  proportionate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  heat  balance*,  at  tlu?  same  time  maintaining  an 
unvarying   temperature   of   eronoiniz(T   fenMlwatcr. 

The  flexibilitv  and  the  close  control  i^ossihlc  under  the  auxiliary 
operation  outhned  in  Mr.  Iloppin^'s  paper  have  made  this  feature  of 
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heat  balance  regulation  of  minor  importance,  however.  The  deaera- 
tors  for  the  installation,  therefore,  are  intended  to  deliver  water  to 
the  economizer  at  140  deg.  fahr.,  with  165  deg.  on  the  heater.  The 
deaerator  will,  however,  maintain  a  maximum  temperature  of  158 
deg.  fahr.  on  the  economizer  feedwater,  when  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature in  the  heater  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  extraction  connection 
on  the  turbine.  Therefore,  the  deaerator  supplements  Mr.  Hopping's 
already  careful  system  to  the  extent  of  permitting  only  18  deg. 
possible  temperature  variation  on  feedwater  fed  to  the  economizer. 
The  writer  ventures  the  opinion  on  feedwater  temperatures  in 
connection  with  heat  balance  that  as  steam  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures continue  to  increase  and  boiler  ratings  are  forced  higher  the 
subject  of  corrosion  will  reappear  in  boilers  without  economizers 
purely  as  a  phenomenon  of  extremely  high  operating  rating. 

John  Anderson.  The  writer  assumes  that  Fig.  3  of  Mr.  Hop- 
ping's  paper  is  a  study  only  and  does  not  represent  operating 
results.  If  it  does  represent  the  latter,  why  are  economizer  and 
boiler  shut-downs,  soot  blowing,  and  miscellaneous  plant  losses  in- 
cluded and  banking  coal  omitted?  It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  compare  actual  operating  figures,  particularly  those  covering  a 
month's  operation,  with  the  beat  balance  as  calculated. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  boiler  and  economizer  efficiency  used 
by  Mr.  Hopping  is  higher  than  can  be  maintained  with  a  feedwater 
temperature  of  210  deg.  fahr.  entering  the  economizer.  With  such 
a  temperature  and,  operating  the  boilers  at  176  per  cent  of  their 
rating,  as  he  indicates  is  the  case,  it  seems  as  if  the  installation  of  an 
economizer  is  hardly  justified. 

Mr.  Hopping  has  done  some  very  close  figuring  to  obtain  the 
result  of  17,982  B.t.u.  per  net  switchboard  kw-hr.,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Using  the  same  method  of  figuring  and  considering  a  station 
designed  for  the  use  of  fuel  in  pulverized  form,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  figm-e  of  16,900,  the  stations. being  identical 
in  design  with  the  exception  of  the  furnaces  and  other  fuel-burning 
equipment. 

Nbvin  E.  Funk.  In  each  of  the  three  papers  presenting  figures 
for  a  heat  balance,  different  methods  have  been  Used  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  comparisons.  Should  not  the  heat  balance  be 
standardized  by  the  Society  as  boiler  testing  has  been? 

The  figures  for  the  Connors  Creek  plant  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  and  for  the  Delaware  station  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
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include  the  boiler  and  furnace,  but  those  for  the  Colfax  plant  of  the 
Duquesne  Light  System  are  from  the  boiler  nozzle  on,  so  that  the 
B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.,  14,200,  etc.,  would  probably  amount  to  about 
19,000  for  the  entire  plant. 

The  impression  should  not  be  got  from  Par.  13  of  Mr.  Hopping^s 
paper  that  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  is  averse  to  electric  drive 
of  auxiliaries.  With  automatic  control  apparatus  so  designed  that 
push  buttons  to  start  and  stop  are  the  limit  of  complication  in  so 
far  as  the  attendant  is  concerned,  the  desired  results  in  control  can 
be  had  with  a  minimum  of  attention  from  the  operator. 

The  writer  would  like  to  take  exception  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Stevens  regarding  high  pressure  and  temperatures.  Minimum 
unit  costs  are  not  obtained  by  high  investment  costs  and  the  re- 
sulting high  efficiency  alone,  or  by  low  investment  costs  with  low 
efficiency  and  cheap  fuel  alone,  but  by  a  combination  of  investment 
and  operating  costs  resulting  in  a  minimum  total.  Trouble  has  been 
expenenccd  in  those  stations  using  high  pressures  and  temperatures, 
and  the  cost  of  shut-downs  and  repairs  must  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  current  before  the  theoretical  saving  can  be  justified.  The  writer 
beUeves  that  there  is  a  general  trend  toward  higher  pressures  and 
temperatures  and  that  progress  along  this  line  has  been  made  so 
rapidly  that  the  experience  gained  has  yet  to  be  weighed.  AVhile 
figures  on  the  costs  of  high-pressure  and  liigh-temp(Tature  plants 
that  now  seem  to  be  European  practice  are  frequently  quoted,  the 
operating  figures  for  these  plants  do  not  seem  to  be  readily  avail- 
able, but  without  them  a  practical  justification  of  these  plants  is 
not  at  hand. 

Leo  Loeb.  The  writer  is  impressed  with  the  results  which  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  and  the  United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 
have  obtained  in  arriving,  directly  and  simply,  at  h(\at  balances 
for  maximum  economy. 

Mr.  Hopping  has  wisely  emphasized  the  important  considera- 
tion in  selecting  auxiliaries  when  he  states  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  made  possible*  by  the  use  of 
electric  drive  of  certain  auxiliaries  unless  reliability  of  the  supply 
of  energy  for  the  drive  and  iho  sturdiness  of  the  equipment  were 
comparable  to  that  of  steam  drive.  In  addition  to  this  are  two 
secondary  considerations : 

a     Whether  the  cost  of  the  more  coni])lex  systems  is  war- 
ranted when  translating  the  fixed  charges  on  increased 
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investment  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  to  switch- 
board cost  per  kilowatt-hour  mider  the  normal  load 
factor  of  the  station 
b  A  full  consideration  of  the  inherent  heating  losses  in 
electric  generation,  distribution  and  motor  utilization, 
which  are  non-recoverable,  when  the  source  of  energy 
for  electric  drive  is  a  unit  other  than  the  main  turbo- 
generator, as  against  the  reduction  in  effective  peak 
capacity  of  the  imits  when  drawing  on  them  for  auxil- 
iary power. 

The  economy  of  the  prime  mover  is  determined  by  pressure,  super- 
heat, vacuum,  size,  and  factors  of  cost  which  the  power  company  is 
willing  to  incur  to  obtain  a  desired  water  rate.  The  remainder  of 
the  heat-balance  problem  of  the  central-station  designer  is  to  ob- 
tain that  effective  combination  of  steam  auxiliaries  which  will  have 
the  lowest  water  rate  to  yield  the  steam  necessary  for  feedwater 
heating.    In  order  to  develop  this  point,  Table  2  is  presented. 

TABLE  2    SUMMARY  OF  HEAT  BALANCE,  DELAWARE  STATION 

Averace  load  on  sUtion,  kw 44000*  30362  f 

Per  cent  X  Pv  M^t 

Boiler  loBsee 19.0  20.3 

Plant  steam  loeses 3.4  3.7 

Banking  loss —  0.4 

Circulating  water  loes 66.4  66.0 

Steam  auxiliaries  —  energy 0.6  0.6 

Electric  auxiliaries 0.6  0.8 

Generator  and  bearing  losses 1.0  IJ2 

Net  generator  output 19.0  17.0 

Heat  supplied  by  coal 100.0  100.0 

Returned  to  boilers  from  waterbacks,   condensate   and  steam 

auxiliaries 12.9  12.8 

Turbine  water  rate  —  per  kw-hr.  generated,  lb 11.1  11.7 

"Per  cent  Per  cent 

Electric  auxiliaries,  including  excitation 8.2  4.6 

Steam  auxiliaries,  energy 3.1  3.7 

Total  auxiliary  load 6.3  8.3 

*  Most  economical  load. 

t  Actual  figures  for  one  week's  run  during  April  1921. 

X  Ck>rrected  for  heat  reclaimed  in  waterback. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  clearly  indicated  the  importance  of  low  water 
rates  for  station  auxiliaries  as  one  criterion  of  an  effective  heat  bal- 
ance in  a  central  station.     Fortunately,  the  attitude  formerly  held 
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by  some  operators  that  the  water  rate  of  auxiliaries  was  of  slight 
moment  since  the  heat  was  recoverable  in  feedwater  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  with  it  there  has  developed  an  incentive  for  the 
small-turbine  builder  to  produce  an  efficient  as  well  as  reliable  unit. 

The  Delaware  station  data  show  that  over  one  week^s  operation 
the  hourly  auxiliary  steam  consumption  of  46,445  lb.  produced  a 
feed  temperature  of  204  deg.  fahr.  when  converting  3,762,045  B.t.u. 
at  a  water  rate  of  31.4  lb.  per  brake  hp.  into  useful  work  of  1478  hp. 
The  electrical  equipment  of  this  energy  figured  back  to  generator 
output  is  about  1306  kw.  or  substantially  equal  to  the  energy  actually 
used  by  motor-driven  auxiliaries,  the  latter  energy  requiring  15,650 
lb.  of  steam  per  hour  for  its  production.  Any  improvement  in 
auxiliary  water  rate  has  the  affect  in  a  duplex  drive  of  transferring 
load  to  steam  auxiliaries,  reducing  the  steam  required  for  the  main 
unit,  and  increasing  the  generator  capacity  for  net  station  output. 
Thus  the  duplex  drive  should  be  more  efficient  than  the  house  tur- 
bine (eliminating  any  advantage  of  size  factor  as  affecting  water 
rate  of  house  turbine  against  individual  auxiliary  turbine)  since 
the  power  generated  by  the  auxiliary  turbine  is  applied  directly 
to  the  working  shaft,  avoiding  the  inherent  electrical  losses  of  exci- 
tation, generation,  distribution  and  motor  utilization,  which  may 
easily  amount  to  25  per  cent. 

In  order  that  the  results  from  Colfax  and  Hell  Gate  may  be 
compared  with  those  from  Delaware  and  Connors  Creek  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  be  submitted  for  a  closed  period  of  either  one 
week  or  one  month. 

Francis  Hodgkinson.  The  writer  thinks  he  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  earlier  plants  in  this  country  operated  their  auxiliaries 
by  means  of  electric  motors  receiving  energy  from  the  station  sys- 
tem. Because  of  the  unreliability  of  both  the  motor  and  the  source 
of  power,  there  were  many  interruptions.  Plainly,  when  there  is 
line  trouble  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  very  time  when 
the  condenser  auxiliaries  and  such  things  should  be  most  depend- 
able. This  naturally  brought  about  the  adoption  of  steam  drive 
for  auxiliaries.  The  exhaust  of  the  steam  auxiliaries  was  naturally 
employed  for  heating  feedwatcT,  and  engineers  very  generally  de- 
luded themselves  that  inasTnuch  as  the  exhaust  steam  was  condensed 
in  a  feedwater  heater,  the  th(^rmal  cycle  was  verj^  high  and  the  con- 
sumption of  steam  p(»r  horsopowrr  of  the  stc^ain  engin(^s  driving  the 
auxiliaries  was  immaterial.    Stops  were  taken  to  proportion  the  nuni- 
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ber  of  non-condensing  auxiliaries  in  the  power  plant  to  give  the 
Tninimum  waste  of  heat,  and  it  was  customary  to  so  proportion 
these  things  that  the  feedwater  was  heated  to  about  212  deg.  fahr., 
with  three-quarter  load  on  the  main  unit.  This  was  probably  the 
best  approximation,  but  it  meant  waste  of  steam  to  the  atmosphere 
with  a  lesser  load  on  the  main  unit  and  colder  feed  at  higher  loads 
at  a  time  when  hot  feed  was  more  important. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  devised  a  series  of  valves  for 
accomplishing  a  heat  balance.  These  were  built  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  some  of  them  merely  providmg  for  admitting  the  surplus 
exhaust  steam,  beyond  that  taken  by  the  feedwater  heater,  into  a 
low-pressure  stage  of  the  turbine.  Others  provided  for  both  bleed- 
ing the  turbine  at  a  time  of  deficiency  and  taking  steam  into  the 
turbine  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  steam  for  feed  heating.  These 
valves  would  be  quite  satisfactory  today  for  use  in  moderate-sized 
plants. 

Engineers  are  now  generally  operating  their  auxiliaries  by  means 
of  electric  motors.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  the  avoid- 
ing of  congestion  and  the  absence  of  the  beastly  mess  that  so  fre- 
quently obtains  in  the  basements  of  power  houses  on  account  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  piping  with  drips,  drains,  etc.,  which, 
together  with  the  high  temperature  of  the  basement,  usually  re- 
sults in  neglect  of  the  apparatus.  Unquestionably,  today,  the  elec- 
tric motor  is  just  as  reliable  as  any  steam  drive. 

Mr.  Hopping's  paper  describes  circulating  pumps  driven  by 
both  an  electric  motor  and  a  turbine.  This  arrangement,  of  course, 
permits  the  maintaining  of  a  heat  balance,  but  it  is  not  free  from 
the  objection  of  the  steam  drive  cited  above. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  greatest  economy  is  to  be  secured 
by  bleeding  the  main  turbine  in  stages,  the  number  of  stages  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  feedwater, 
this  latter  depending  upon  whether  the  plant  operation  has  war- 
ranted the  installation  of  economizers.  The  motors  operating  the 
auxiliaries  would  then  receive  their  energy  from  the  main  power 
house  system.  While  this  is  plainly  the  most  economical  thing  to 
do,  it  carries  a  serious  risk  to  reliability,  for  should  there  be  line 
trouble,  it  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  auxiliaries  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  needed,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  lead 
one  to  favor  the  house-turbine  scheme. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  Cheswick  Power  installation  which 
Mr.  Clarke  describes  that  particularly  appeals.    The  writer  refers 
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to  the  motor-generator  set  for  preserving  heat  balance,  and  a  feed- 
water  temperature  thermometer  located  on  the  switchboard  so  that 
the  switchboard  operator  regulates  the  feed  water  temperatures  by 
adjustment  of  the  energy  transferred  through  this  motor-generator 
set,  which  has  been  called  a  *' heat-balance  set/' 

There  is  another  point  closely  allied  to  the  general  subject  of 
heat  balance,  although  not  exactly  relevant,  namely  the  elimination 
of  oxygen  from  the  system,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  pre- 
vention of  corrosion.  A  feedwater  heater  and  a  condenser  are  syn- 
onymous. The  steam  from  the  house  turbine  is  condensed  in  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  rnay  equally  well  be  termed  a  feedwater 
heater  or  a  condenser.  It  would  seem  to  be  important  that  this  is 
provided  with  an  air  pump,  so  that  water  leaving  this  condenser,  or 
feedw^ater  heater,  will  be  in  a  state  of  evaporation,  so  that  it  is  en- 
tirely reUeved  of  oxygon  before  its  passage  to  the  feed  pumps,  econo- 
mizers, boilers,  etc. 

The  writer  understands  there  are  some  installations  where 
corrosion  has  been  a  serious  trouble  and  where  it  has  been  entirely 
stopped  by  passing  the  hot  feedwater  through  a  vessel  in  which 
there  are  iron  chips  or  screens  which  absorb  the  oxygen  by  becoming 
corroded. 

H.  R.  SuMMERHAYES  ^  Said  that  for  a  long  time  there  had  been 
a  delusion  that  steam-driven  auxiliaries  were  the  most  efficient,  but 
gradually  the  higher  maintenance  of  steam-driven  auxiliaries  made 
electrical  operation  necessary.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  designing  steam-driv(»n  units  for  the  lowest  steam  consump- 
tion in  order  to  secure  maximum  economy  in  the  plant. 

R.  J.  S.  PiGOTT.  The  papers  presented  by  Messrs.  Hopping, 
Clarke  and  Lawrence  consider  the  heat  balance  of  a  plant  chiefly 
at  a  certain  point  of  load.  In  deciding  upon  a  type  of  drive  for 
auxiliaries,  the  heat  balance  at  a  single  point  of  load  may  b(^  in  some 
respects,  misleading,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at  various  loads  on 
the  station  the  heat  balance  is  very  differently  distributed.  It  is 
possible  with  a  certain  type  of  auxiliary  drive  to  obtain  the  lowest 
heat  consumption  at  best  load,  but  the  average  hc^at  consumption 
occurring  with  a  given  load  curve  may  be  higher  than  with  some 
other  combination.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  these  g(^ntlemen 
have  worked  out  the  total  boat  in  put -load  output  lin{\s  over  the 
whole  range  of  load  to  be  carried  l)y  the  station,  and  it  would  have 

*  Engr.,  Lighting  Dept.,  General  Kleetric  Co.,  S(  licnectady,  N.  Y. 
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been  extremely  interesting  to  see  the  comparison  of  these  various 
forms  of  auxiliary  drive  schemes,  not  only  in  the  total  heat  input- 
output  curves,  but  also  in  the  B.t.u.  per  net  kilowatt-hour  curves 
over  the  complete  load  from  zero  output  to  full  capacity  of  the 
stations  as  designed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  point,  similar  curves  drawn  in  the 
writer's  paper^  on  Graphic  Methods  of  Analysis  in  Design  and 
Operation  of  Steam  Power  Plants,  Figs.  13  and  15  illustrate  the 
difference  between  all-steam  and  all-electric  auxiliaries,  as  arranged 
for  this  particular  installation.  The  shape  of  the  curves  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  best  load  values.  , 

Another  point  of  interest  to  everyone,  which  has  evidently 
occupied  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  in  laying  out  these  systems, 
is  the  question  of  reliability.  No  method  of  definitely  evaluating 
reliability  has  yet  been  devised,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  increase 
in  reliability  of  electrical  apparatus,  especially  controls,  has  re- 
introduced the  electric  drive  to  a  very  large  extent,  whereas  but  a 
few  years  ago  electric  drive  could  certainly  not  have  been  considered 
satisfactory,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  advantages.  These  papers  give 
us  a  crystallization  of  present  opinion  from  the  best  qualified  sources, 
but  they  do  not  give  completely  the  reasoning  that  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  systems  in  a  given  case. 

L.  P.  Breckenridge  said  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance and  the  desirability  of  serving  great  industrial  areas  or 
so-called  zones  by  power  plants  in  which  the  heat  energy  of  our 
coal  shall  be  converted  into  electric  energy  in  the  most  economical 
way,  and  called  attention  to  the  Superpqwer  Survey  report.  * 

T.  E.  Keating.  For  each  set  of  steam  operating  conditions 
and  auxiliary  system  used  there  should  be  some  definite  tempera- 
ture of  boiler  feed  at  which  the  overall  station  efficiency  is  the  maxi- 
mimi.  Fig.  8  in  Mr.  Berry's  paper  indicates  for  his  station  a  value 
of  approximately  160  degrees  without  the  use  of  economizers.  It 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  value  is  better  suited  for  operation 
with  about  50  per  cent  economizer  surface. 

Mr.  Hopping  states  in  one  part  of  his  paper  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  operating  with  210-degree  feedwater,  and  later  states 
that  the  overall  plant  efficiency  will  be  improved  by  operation  at 
140  degrees  in  connection  with  economizers  and  air  extractors. 

1  Trans.,  v.  38,  1916,  p.  687. 

•  Professional  Paper  No.  123,  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
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A  study  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  most  desirable  boiler 
feed  temperature  for  maximum  station  efficiency  both  with  and  with- 
out economizer  surface,  together  with  the  comparative  investments 
for  the  respective  installations,  would  be  of  great  value  in  this  heat- 
balance  problem. 

Joseph  Pope  said  that  his  experience  with  the  duplex  drive 
had  been  that  it  presented  difficulties  in  dividing  load  between  the 
drives  in  any  proportion  other  than  all  on  one  or  all  on  the  other 
driving  unit.  He  also  spoke  of  the  lack  of  speed  control  on  large 
turbines  at  the  auxiliary  steam  inlet  connection  which  might  result 
in  overspeeding  in  case  of  a  very  light  load  on  the  turbines  and  an 
excessive  supply  of  low-pressure  steam. 

James  B.  Scott  asked  if  the  authors  of  the  papers  would  install 
the  systems  of  heat  balance  described  by  them  in  case  the  stations 
were  to  be  redesigned. 

Geo.  a.  Orrok.  These  papers  are  extremely  interesting  and 
the  diversity  which  they  show  is  even  more  interesting  than  the 
papers  themselves.  The  question  of  heat  balance,  however,  is  not 
really  fundamental.  The  fundamental  question  is  the  use  of  heat. 
Power  stations  are  heat  engines,  they  are  amenable  to  thermodynamic 
laws  and  the  Carnot  cycle  represents  the  maximum  economy  which 
can  be  obtained  in  a  power  station  where  heat  is  transformed  into 
work.  Unfortunately  the  steam  engine  or  turbine  is  not  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  Carnot  cycle,  but  the  Carnot  cycle  can  be  approached 
by  taking  heat  from  the  expansion  side  of  the  cycle  on  the  entropy 
diagram  and  deUvering  it  to  the  intake  or  heating  portion  of  the 
cycle.  There  have  been  many  devices  suggested  for  approximating 
this  condition.  Feedwater  heaters,  economizers,  the  open  and 
closed  heater  systems  with  bleeders  from  various  portions  of  the 
turbine  flow  are  examples  of  this  sort  and.  theoretically,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  by  an  infinite  number  of  feedwater  heaters. 

Regarding  the  question  of  auxiliaries,  we  have  seen  three  types 
of  station  design  come  into  use  with  remarkably  good  results  from 
each  type.  Steam-driven  auxiliaries,  the  earliest  form,  had  much 
to  recommend  them,  but  the  electric  auxiliaries  and  the  type  of 
station  with  a  house  turbine  which  has  t)eon  termed  the  ''heat  trap" 
variety  are  also  very  attractive.  Load  factor  is  really  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  selection  of  auxiliaries  and  the  writer  is  not  yet 
clear    in  his  mind  but   that   for  certain   load   factors  steam-driven 
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auxiliaries  ofifer  the  best  chance  for  satisfactory  design  and  operation. 
Thus  the  field  of  power-station  design  might  be  plotted  in  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  in  which  one  side  represents  the  base  for  all-steam 
auxiliaries,  a  second  side  all-electric  and  the  heat-trap  arrangement 
for  the  thh-d.  Somewhere  within  this  triangle  all  arrangements  of 
auxiliary  apparatus  would  be  included  and  the  point  of  maximum 
economy  is  still  in  doubt. 

James  M.  Taggart.  In  the  papers  treating  of  heat  balance 
anyone  familiar  with  power-station  practice  will  recognize  an  ad- 
vance. In  such  figures  as  submitted  one  can  find  no  proof  of  what 
has  been  attained.  The  subject  of  heat  balance  as  it  is  designated 
is  of  necessity  tied  up  with  the  heat  return  of  the  economizer  and  the 
efficiency  characteristics  of  the  steam-driven  imits  from  which  the 
exhaust  steam  is  taken  to  heat  the  feedwater. 

Mr.  Hopping  in  his  paper  states  that  a  better  efficiency  is  ex- 
pected at  the  Delaware  station  when  the  temperature  of  feedwater 
from  the  heater  is  dropped  to  140  deg.  fahr.  Evidently  an  increased 
heat  return  from  the  economizers  is  expected  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
duction in  temperature  of  the  feedwater.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  how  much  increase  in  heat  retiun  is  realized,  also  what  the 
increased  transference  in  the  economizer  per  square  foot  would  be. 
The  question  of  pitting  and  corrosion  of  feed  piping  and  economizer 
tubes  is  a  chemical  one.  In  many  cases  this  is  found  to  be  due  to 
a  slight  acidity  in  the  water  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  contained 
air. 

Mr.  Berry,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  on  the  right  track  when  he 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  speed  control  of  auxiliaries.  At  the 
present  time  practically  all  power-station  auxiliaries  are  rotary.  In 
the  case  of  the  draft  fans  a  wide  variation  of  speed  is  absolutely 
needed  to  give  an  economic  operation.  In  most  power  stations  also 
all  the  condenser  pumps  should  have  some  speed  control  to  obtain 
the  most  economic  operation  and  best  to  meet  the  varying  load 
conditions.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  obtain  as 
suitable  regulation  with  the  alternating-current  motors  as  can  now 
be  obtained  with  direct-current  motors  is  questionable.  The  curve 
which  Mr.  Berry  shows  indicating  the  most  economic  temperature 
for  feedwater  is  of  interest.  The  writer  has  figured  out  a  similar 
curve  which  was  published  in  the  August  1919  number  of  Steam  for 
a  condition  of  300  lb.  initial  pressure  and  approximately  0.35  lb. 
back  pressure.    The  exhaust  steam  for  heating  the  feedwater  was 
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figured  as  taken  from  the  main  unit,  namely  a  high-pressure  engine 
and  low-pressure  turbine.  In  this  case  the  theoretical  maximum 
temperature  of  the  feedwater  without  economizers  and  with  a  single 
heater  was  found  to  be  approximately  250  deg.  fahr.  For  every 
variance  in  initial  pressure,  vacuum,  superheat  and  type  of  steam 
drive  this  temperature  of  maximum  economy  will  vary.  When 
economizers  are  used,  various  new  factors  are  introduced  such  as 
the  size,  efficiency  of  heat  transference,  temperature  of  flue  gases 
and  added  power  required  for  induced  draft. 

With  an  efficient  engine  drive  for  the  house  generator  the  tem- 
perature of  feed  water  for  maximum  eflftciency  will  be  much  higher 
than  with  the  turbine.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  for  the  capa- 
cities considered  an  engine  gives  a  higher  power  return  at  high-pres- 
sure ranges.  For  smaller  auxiliary  power  the  difference  would  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  darkens  description  of  the  heat-balance  system  at  the 
Colfax  station  would  indicate  the  fact  that  excellent  control  of  the 
feed  water  temperature  at  all  loads  was  being  obtained.  In  using 
the  turbine  for  the  forced  draft  and  boiler-feed  pumps  considerable 
economy  is  being  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  a  problematical  in- 
creased reliability.  In  an  extend(*d  experience  the  writer  has  found 
that  turbine  drive  for  these  auxiliaries  is  generally  run  very  much 
under-loaded.  This  condition  is  one  of  very  low  steam  economy 
for  the  turbine  drive  used.  Mr.  Clarke's  curves  of  boiler  efficiency 
while  perhaps  aside  from  the  subject  are  very  interesting.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  at  the  lower  loads  the  efficiency  and  temperature 
of  the  flue  gases  both  fell  off  rapidly.  This  would  indicate  evidently 
an  increase  in  excess  air  either  due  to  poor  air  regulation  or  to  ex- 
cessive leakage  in  the  boiler  setting. 

In  all  the  systems  described  the  attempt  to  secure  an  increased 
reliability  of  service  has  led  to  some  complexity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  may  be  simplified  in  future  systems. 

M.  D.  Church.  In  deciding  between  motor-driven  and  turbine- 
driven  auxiliaries  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  energy 
losses  in  the  generator  and  motor  are  seldom  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  average  power  ckn^eloped  by  the  motor  and  that  this  loss  can 
not  be  recovered,  as  can  the  In^it  in  the  exhaust  steam  from  a 
turbine. 

The  steam  consumption  of  turbine-driven  auxiliaries  has  been 
practically  cut  in  half  by  the  use  of  reduction  gears  as  compared 
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with  direct-connected  units.  The  higher  speed  of  the  turbines  gives 
a  better  steam  consumption  per  horsepower-hour,  and  the  driven 
machine  may  be  run  at  the  speed  which  gives  the  highest  efficiency. 
This  latter  is  possibly  the  more  important  as  the  energy  lost  due  to 
inefficiency  of  a  blower  or  circulating  pump  is  not  recoverable,  whereas 
the  exhaust  from  the  turbine  still  contains  practically  all  the  heat 
which  was  in  the  entering  steam  except  that  actually  converted  into 
useful  work,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Berry's  paper. 

Seduction  gears  are  now  available  which  are  fully  as  reliable 
as  any  other  piece  of  power-plant  apparatus.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  more  logical  ratings,  the  use  of  properly  heat-treated  gear 
forgings,  accurate  construction  and  more  positive  lubrication. 

Mr.  Berry  shows  in  Par.  12  that  whereas  a  very  efficient  large 
condensing  turbo-generator  uses  from  18,000  to  21,000  B.t.u.  per 
kw-hr.,  a  house  turbine,  because  the  heat  in  its  exhaust  is  utilized, 
produces  a  kilowatt-hour  for  about  4550  B.t.u.  This  is  a  very  con- 
crete and  quantitative  expression  of  the  general  statement  frequently 
made  that  when  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  can  be  fully  used,  a 
non-condensing  turbine  can  produce  power  at  a  fuel  cost  far  below 
that  of  any  condensing  turbine,  however  efficient. 

Mr.  Hopping,  in  Par.  7,  brings  out  the  large  degree  of  heat- 
balance  adjustment  as  well  as  the  increased  reliability  which  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  duplex  drive  on  the  larger  auxiliaries. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  concerning  wear  of  the  governor 
valve  when  the  load  is  divided  in  adjustable  proportion  between 
the  turbine  and  motor  on  duplex  drives.  As  a  member  of  the  Terry 
Steam  Turbine  Company,  which  has  supplied  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  duplex  drives  installed  to  date,  the  writer  has  found  that 
there  is  no  more  trouble  encountered  due  to  valve  cutting  than 
on  any  turbine  which  operates  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  low 
or  partial  loads.  Governor  valves  for  duplex  drives  are  now  being 
made  of  materials  particularly  suited  to  withstand  wire-drawing 
effect. 

Linn  Helander.  Proper  feedwater  temperatures  for  power 
plants  using  feedwater  heaters  of  the  condenser  type  may  be  readily 
determined  by  considering  the  total  station  load  as  including  that 
of  the  steam-  as  well  as  electrically-driven  auxiliaries.  By  assuming 
feedwater  temperatures,  this  load  then  may  be  divided  variously 
between  that  developed  by  steam,  the  latent  heat  of  which  subse- 
quently is  dissipated,  and  that  developed  by  steam,  the  heat  of 
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which  is  returned  to  the  feed  water  heater.  Computations  to  de- 
termine, for  each  feedwater  temperature,  the  total  heat  consumed 
in  developing  the  station  load,  then,  will  indicate  the  feedwater 
temperature  at  which  the  fuel  charges  are  minimum. 

For  the  case  analyzed  by  Messrs.  Berry  and  Moreton,  the 
station  load  is  divided  between  the  main  unit  and  the  house  turbine. 
With  this  arrangement,  increasing  the  load  carried  by  the  house 
turbine  equally  reduces  the  load  carried  by  the  main  unit  and  con- 
sequently reduces  the  steam  consumed  by  it.  The  reduction  in 
steam  will  be  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  load,  multiplied  by  the 
slope  of  the  main  units'  Willan's  hne.  Calling  the  slope  of  this 
line  N  and  the  reduction  in  load  dL^  the  reduction  in  steam  is  NdL, 
and,  if  H  is  the  heat  content  of  the  steam  above  that  of  the  conden- 
sate, the  reduction  in  heat  consumed  by  the  main  unit  will  be  HNdL. 
Representing  the  heat  required  by  the  house  turbine  to  produce  a 
kilowatt-hour  as  h,  the  reduction  in  the  heat  consumption  of  the 
station  effected  by  transferring  load  dL  to  the  house  turbine  is 

—^ ,  e  being  the  boiler-room  efficiency.     So  long  as  the 

e 

heat  required  by  the  main  unit  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  is  greater 

than  that  required  by  the  house  turbine,  i.e.,  so  long  as  HN  is  greater 

than  h,  the  heat  consumption  of  the  station  will  be  reduced  by 

increasing  the  load  on  the  house  turbine  and  decreasing  it  on  the 

main  unit.    Best  economy  will  be  realized,  then,  when  the  load  on 

the  house  turbine  is  maximum.     Neglecting  radiation  and  friction 

losses,  as  was  done  by  ^Messrs.  Berry  and  Moreton,  the  heat  required 

by  the  house  turbine  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  is  3415  B.t.u. 

The  minimum  value  given  in  their  Table  3  for  the  slope,  N,  of  the 

Willan^s  hne  is  7  lb.  per  kw-hr.,  and,  since  the  heat  content  of  each 

pound  of  steam  measured  above  that  of  the  cond(Misate  is  1275 

B.t.u.,  the  minimum  heat  required  by  the  main  unit  to  produce  a 

kilowatt-hour  is  7  thnes  1275  or  8925  B.t.u.     This  is  5510  B.t.u. 

greater  than  that  reciuired  ])y  the  house  turbine.     Best  economy 

should,  therefore,  be  r(^aliz(*d  when  the  load  on  the  house  turbine 

is  maximum. 

The  feedwater  temperature  at  which  the  heat  consumption  of 

the  station  is  mininuiiu  may  he  (letennined,  as  ]\Iessrs.  Berry  and 

Moreton  have  done,  by  detennining  the  load  carried  by  the  house 

turbine   at   various    feedwater   t(Miip('nitures   and    conii)uting    the 

corresponding  station   fuel   chart^cs.     In   their  Table   3,   however, 

Messrs.  Berry  and  !Mon^ton  indicate  that  the  fccdwat(;r  tenipiirature 
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for  best  economy  is  not  that  at  which  the  power  developed  by  the 
house  turbine  is  maximum.  In  the  body  of  their  paper,  they 
justify  this  conclusion  by  the  inference  that  influences  bringing 
this  about  creep  in  as  the  exhaust  pressure  increases.  If  these 
influences  include  radiation  losses,  leakages,  costs,  etc.,  that  may 
increase  as  the  back  pressures  increase,  the  statement  has  justifi- 
cation; but,  on  the  basis  that  these  items  are  neglected  and  that 
the  only  influence  opposing  the  improvement  in  station  economy 
is  that  of  increasing  water  rates  at  high  pressures,  it  is  not  correct. 
This  increasing  water  rate  largely  does  determine  the  temperature 
for  best  economy,  but  this  temperature,  nevertheless,  is  that  at 
which  the  house-turbine  load  is  maximum.  Further  study  of  Table  3 
indicates  the  probability  of  numerical  error  in  the  item  for  the  cost 
of  power  with  a  feedwater  temperature  of  160  degrees.  Also,  plot- 
ting the  loads  carried  by  the  house  turbine  against  the  feedwater 
temperatures  indicates  that  the  proper  feedwater  temperature  is 
about  100  deg.  fahr. 

Messrs.  Berry  and  Moreton  use  the  formula 

H^^  Hi-  — —  -  R 

for  determining  the  heat  content  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
house  turbine.  The  load  L  in  this  formula  should  be  the  indicated 
load  and  should  include  the  mechanical  losses  of  the  turbine  and 
generator. 

Using  economizers,  the  problem  is  not  much  different,  except 
that  the  reducing  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  economizer  must  be 
weighed  against  the  increasing  efficiency  of  converting  steam  to 
power  as  the  feedwater  temperatures  increase.  This  will  reduce  the 
feedwater  temperature  for  best  economy,  but,  inasmuch  as  changes 
in  economy  resulting  from  variations  in  the  temperatures  of  the 
feedwater  are  small  in  the  neighborhood  of  best  economy,  it  is 
likely  that  reducing  this  temperature  so  as  materially  to  enhance 
mechanical  difficulties  will  not  be  warranted.  With  steam  pressures 
and  superheats  usually  advocated  for  central  stations,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feedwater  for  best  economy  probably  will  be  considerably 
above  that  at  which  sweating  occurs. 

E.  L.  Broome.  In  connection  with  the  three  able  papers  upon 
the  subject  of  heat  balance  in  steam  power  plants,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  present  a  few  operating  statistics  from  the  Glen  Lyn 
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Steam  Plant  of  the  Appalachian  Power  Company,  in  which  plant 
the  main  auxiliaries  are  operated  by  steam  turbines. 

It  is  not  the  writer*s  purpose  to  advocate  steam-driven  auxil- 
iaries, but  rather  to  show  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  what  may 
be  expected  from  such  an  arrangement  in  a  plant  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity under  operating  conditions  which  were  unusually  favorable. 


TABLE   3    OPERATING   STATISTICS.   GLEN   LYN   STEAM   PLANT. 

APPALACHIAN   POWER   CO. 


Hours  in  month  

Hours  in  operation 

Average  presaures  and  temperatures 

Gage  pressure  at  boiler,  lb , 

Gage  pressure  at  turbine,  lb 

Barometer,  in 

Absolute  back  pressure,  in 

Superheat  at  turbine,  deg.  fahr 

Hotwell  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

Feedwater  temp,  at  heater,  deg.  fahr 

.Gas  temperature,  main  flue,  deg.  fahr 

Calorific  value  of  coal  as  fired,  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

General  results 

Evaporation  per  lb.  coal  as  fired,  lb 

Evaporation  per  lb.  coal  from  and  at  212,  lb 

Boiler  rating,  per  cent 

Boiler  and  furnace  efficiency,  per  cent 

Turbine  economy,  lb 

Station  economy,  lb 

Coal  per  kw-hr.,  lb 

Load  factors  —  730  houm 

Based  on  turbine  rating,  per  cent 

Based  on  maximum  hourly  peak,  per  cent .  . 

Load  factors  —  07'1  hours 

Based  on  turbine  rating,  per  cent 

Based  on  maximum  hourly  peak,  per  cent.  . 
Kw-hf  generated 


September 


720.0 
676.0 


270.8 

252.9 

28.6 

1.6 

162.8 

93.2 

200.9 

476.0 

13,150.0 


8.7 

10.2 

172.0 

75.5 

n.3 

13.2 
1.51 


67.1 
74.7 


7I.S 

80.0 

9,672,000.0 


October 


744.0 
692.0 


267.8 

251.7 

28.6 

1.1 

167.4 

77.9 

192.4 

455.3 

13.771.0 


8.57 
10.16 
181.0 
71.6 
10.9 
12.6 
1.47 


67.8 
71.3 


November 


720.0 
611.0 


267.4 
251.3 

28.6 

0.9 

174.8 

72.0 

184.4 

454.8 

13,625.0 


8.44 
10.07 
180.0 
71.7 
11.0 
12.70 
1.51 


63.4 
63.4 


73.6 

77.6 

10.190.000  0 

74.8 

74.8 

9,142.000.0 

The  plant  at  present  consists  of  one  15,000-kw.  and  one  20, 000- 
kw.  General  Electric  tiirl)irie  and  four  cross-drum  B.  &  W.  boilers 
of  12,320  sq.  ft.  of  h(*ating  surface  each.  There  are  three  more 
boilers  of  the  same  capacity  under  contract.  The  stokers  are  West- 
inghouse  underfeed,  fourtiHMi  retorts  wide. 

The  condenser  auxiliari(^s,  the  boilc^r  feed  pumps  and  the  stokers 
and  fans  are  all  driven  by  st(^am  turbines.    The  coal-  and  ash-hand- 
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ling  equipment,  miscellaneouB  pumpsy  etc.,  are  motor  driven;    the 
exciters  are  direct  connected. 

The  steam  plant  was  originally  designed  as  a  relay  to  two 
water-power  plants,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  low  investment 
cost  and  simplicity,  combined  with  reliability,  were  prime  consid- 
erations. The  unusually  protracted  low-water  period  and  a  rather 
favorable  increase  in  connected  load  during  the  three  months  covered 
by  the  statistics  resulted  in  load  factors  which  are  admittedly  con- 
siderably above  the  anticipated  average. 

John  Wilson  Brown,  Jr.  In  discussing  the  performance  of 
the  house  set,  the  authors  of  the  paper  on  the  Connors  Creek  plant 
say:  "Clearly  the  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the  power  generated 
by  the  main  units  at  high  cost  by  power  generated  by  the  house 
turbine  at  much  lower  cost  will  result  in  a  gain  in  station  economy. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  house-turbine  output 
is  to  be  striven  for.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple."  Now  the 
fact  is  that  if  the  wording  is  changed  a  trifle  to  read  "the 
maximum  house  set  output  provided  no  exhaust  from  the  house 
set  goes  to  waste  is  to  be  striven  for,"  the  matter  is  exactly  "so 
simple"  and  it  requires  no  complex  calculation  to  prove  it. 

If   L  -    total  load 

V  -    load  on  house  set  costing  a  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 

then 

L  -V  ^    load  on  main  units  costing  6  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 
Total  cost  of  load  will  be  6(L  -  V)  +  aV 

jj 
Cost  per  kw-hr.  will  be  6  -  (6  -  a)  — 

It  is  evident,  if  (6  -  a)  is  positive,  that  this  value  decreases 
»„.i„„o™l,  «  ^'  i.c^.    T^  ^  econo^ea,  point  then  i. 

whon   ,   is  a  maximum.     For  an  existing  plant  the  quickest  and 
ij 

XK\m\  n^liftblo  way  to  determine  this  point  is  to  vary  the  back  pres- 

iiuro  on  tlio  house  set  and  compare  the  readings  of  the  total-load 

Atnnirtor  and  the  house-set  anuneter.    This  is  much  surer  and  less 

laborious  than  any  calculations. 

If  the  result  determined  by  either  method  shows  160  deg.  fahr. 
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to  be  the  most  economical  temperature  for  the  feedwater,  it  con- 
stitutes a  condemnation  of  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  designed 
the  plant. 

The  writer  does  not  doubt  that,  with  the  turbine  set 
assumed  by  the  authors,  the  limiting  value  of  the  energy  to 
be  obtained  from  the  house  set  would  be  about  as  the  authors 
have  stated  it.  But  in  such  an  equipment  as  they  have  outlined 
there  still  remains  the  opportunity  by  installing  additional  appara- 
tus to  generate  at  4550  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.,  2000  kw.  by  heating  the 
water  from  160  deg.  to  210  deg.  fahr.  and  about  2500  kw.  more 
by  heating  from  210  deg.  to  300  deg.  fahr. 

The  method  of  computation  in  Appendix  2  is  unnecessarily 
compUcated.     After  the  first  five  steps  there  are  known 

L  the  total  load 

L'  the  maximum  load  on  the  house  set 

5    the  cost  in  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr.  of  power  developed  at  load  (L  -  V) 

by  the  main  engines. 
Cost  of  power  developed  by  the  house  set  assumed  at  4550  B.t.u. 

per  kw-hr. 


Then 

4550L'  -f  h{L  -  V) 


=  cost  of  total  power  in  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 


J.  Kennal.^  The  subject  of  the  use  of  high  pressures  and 
temperatures  of  steam  in  large  power  plants  is  being  very  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  time,  some  engineers  contending  that  the  in- 
crease in  pressure  does  not  compensate  for  the  additional  cost  of 
the  plant,  and  some  arguing  that  it  is  only  the  superheat  tempera- 
ture that  counts,  but  one  of  the  points  respecting  which  we  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  finally  in  the  meantime  is  the  temperature,  for 
it  is  found  that  above  a  total  temperature  of  the  steam  of  700  deg. 
fahr.  the  durabiUty  of  the  superheater  is  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  that  it  is  best  in  this  respect  to  keep  to  a  temperature  of 
650  deg.  fahr.,  —  the  difficulty  being  the  material. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  using  an  alloy  with  a  large  percentage 
of  nickel  for  the  tubes,  liigluu*  temperatures  can  be  worked  with, 
but  that  is  not  w^ithin  practical  range  yet. 

We  have  had  some  expedience  with  a  pressure  of  275  lb.  and  a 

*  Managing  Director,  Babcock  k  Wilcox  Limited,  London,  Eng. 
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total  temperature  of  680  deg.  fahr.  at  the  superheater  outlet,  and  with 
these  limits  an  improvement  in  results  has  been  obtained. 

We  have  used  higher  pressures  and  temperatures  in  some  in- 
stances, but  the  plants  have  hardly  been  working  a  sufficient  time 
to  allow  of  definite  figures  being  obtained.  We  can  say,  however, 
that  with  a  pressure  of  350  lb.  any  trouble  with  the  steam  generat- 
ing plant  and  the  piping  can  be  avoided. 

We  have  working  at  the  present  time  part  of  an  installation 
of  ten  boilers,  to  give  a  total  evaporation  of  350,000  lb.  of  steam 
per  hour.  Some  of  these  boilers  have  now  been  at  work  for  several 
months,  the  remainder  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  working 
pressure  at  the  boiler  is  350  lb.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
leaving  the  superheater  is  750  deg.  fahr.,  the  pressure  at  the  turbine 
being  340  lb.  and  the  temperature  725  deg.  fahr. 

We  have  also  supplied  a  plant  of  ten  boilers  to  give  a  total 
evaporation  of  420,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  475  lb., 
and  a  temperature  of  700  deg.  fahr.  This  plant  has  now  been  at 
work  for  some  months,  but  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  give  any  particu- 
lars concerning  it,  beyond  stating  that  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
at  all  as  regards  the  operation  at  the  high  pressure,  neither  has  any 
difficulty  arisen  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  joints  of  the  piping 
tight. 

We  have  also  in  course  of  erection  a  plant  of  ten  boilers  to 
give  a  total  evaporation  of  1,000,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour,  at  a 
pressure  of  375  lb.  and  a  final  temperature  of  740  deg.  fahr. 

Another  large  plant  is  being  installed  in  Paris,  where  the  work- 
ing pressure  is  355  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
leaving  the  superheater  is  375  to  400  deg.  cent.  (780-830  deg.  fahr.), 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  put  to  work,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
information  concerning  it. 

W.  McClelland  *  wrote  as  follows:  "It  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  pressures  above  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  temperatures  above  600  deg. 
fahr.  is  at  present  quite  rare  commercially. 

"I  have  ascertained  that  the  following  plants  are  in  operation, 
and,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  as  far  as  I  know  no  serious 
trouble  has  arisen  in  connection  with  their  running. 

^  Director   of    Electrical    Engineering,    Admiralty,    Whitehall,    London, 
S.W.I. 
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Situation  of  plant 


Birmingham  . 
Manchester  . 
Wales  .... 
Rugby.    .    .    . 

(B.T.  H.) 
Durham  .    .    . 
South  Shields  ^ 
Paris    .... 


Steam  pressure 

of  boiler,  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 


325 
375 
375 
375 

450 
450 
330 


Temperature  at 

turbine,  deg, 

fahr. 


700 
700 
750 
700 

700 
750 
660 


Superheat  at 

turbine,  deg. 

fahr. 


280 
260 
315 
265 


235 


^  Considerable  trouble  experienced,  especially  with  steam  joints. 

"The  usual  working  pressures  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
tween 200  and  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  steam  temperatures  do 
not  usually  exceed  500  to  550  deg.  fahr. 

"It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  in  the  large  stations 
now  contemplated,  the  pressures  of  boilers  will  be  considerably 
above  the  present  average.' 


j» 


E.  L.  Hopping.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  has  been  asked 
about  burning  fuel  oil,  it  may  be  said  that  in  laying  out  the  Dela- 
ware station,  three  types  of  fuel  were  considered,  coal,  pulverized 
coal  and  fuel  oil.  Conditions  at  Philadelphia  made  the  choice  of 
stoker-fired  coal  most  economical,  but  the  furnaces  were  designed 
so  that  the  volume  would  be  sufficient  for  either  pulverized  coal 
or  fuel  oil  and  so  that  either  of  these  methods  might  be  employed 
with  a  minimum  of  change. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Pigott's  criticism  that  the  heat  balance 
should  be  determined  for  more  than  a  single  load,  it  should  be  stated 
that  an  analysis  of  this  question  at  varying  loads  was  undertaken 
during  the  design  of  the  station. 

The  feedwater  temperature  of  210  deg.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, is  that  obtained  under  the  present  conditions  of  operation,  and 
is  necessary  from  a  physical  standpoint,  due  to  corrosion  in  the 
tubes.  The  boilers  in  this  plant  have  a  25  per  cent  economizer 
surface  included  in  the  boih^r  setting.  With  this  type  economizer 
the  cost  of  installation,  and  therefore  the  original  cost  of  the  econo- 
mizer, is  a  comparatively  small  item. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Scott's  question  about  duplicating  the  present 
installation,  it  should  b(*  remembered  that  in  any  new  plant  the 
accumulated  experience  of  all  previously  designed  plants  will  shape 
the  choice  of  equipment. 
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Referring  to  Mr.  Stevens'  discussion  and  his  reference  to  the 
use  of  high  pressures  and  temperatures  abroad,  the  writer  would 
like  to  state  that  in  conversation  with  certain  English  engineers 
he  had  obtained  the  impression  that  while  high  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures had  been  used  in  some  plants,  the  equipment,  such  as 
piping,  valves  and  other  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  pressures 
and  temperatures,  was  of  a  special  nature,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  imless  there  is  standard  commercial  equipment  avail- 
able for  successful  use  in  connection  with  high  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures, the  economies  which  may  be  obtained  by  such  practice 
would  be  more  than  offset  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  first  cost  of 
the  equipment. 

Mr.  Tagg^  has  referred  to  the  increased  efficiencies  which 
may  be  expected  with  the  use  of  feedwater  at  a  temperature  of 
140  deg.  fahr.,  as  balanced  against  the  present  practice,  in  the  Dela- 
ware station,  of  feeding  the  boilers  with  water  at  210  deg.  fahr. 
The  increase  in  overall  efficiency  has  been  calculated  to  be  about 
1.2  per  cent  on  the  station  coal  rate.  Practically  all  of  the  savings 
in  this  figure  are  obtained  at  the  economizer  and  are  due  to  the 
lower  exit  gas  temperatures. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson's  question  as  to  the  boiler  efficiencies, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  distribution  shown  on 
Fig.  3  illustrates  not  a  theoretical  condition  but  indicates  what 
results  could  be  obtained  with  the  plant,  as  it  is  operating  at  present, 
if  the  load  conditions  at  the  station  were  more  favorable.  The 
banking  hours  shown  on  Fig.  4  are  only  necessary  because  of  the 
extreme  low  points  to  which  the  load  dropped  for  considerable 
periods  throughout  the  week  illustrated 

Referring  to  the  discussion  by  Mr.  McDermet,  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  motor-controlled  apparatus  in  the  boiler  room,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  condition  was  foreseen  at  the  time  the 
plants  using  this  type  of  control  were  designed  and  the  apparatus 
was,  therefore,  protected  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  ignorance  of  operation  of  electrical  apparatus  by  any  of 
the  operators  in  the  boiler  room. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  refers  to  the  disagreeable  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  auxiliary  basement  where  steam-driven  auxiliaries 
are  used.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  condition  is  largely 
one  of  housekeeping  and  partly  of  correct  methods  in  installation, 
such  as  providing  drip  pans  at  the  base  of  the  machines  and  trapping 
some  of  the  drips.    While  a  steam  installation  is  not  quite  as  clean 
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as  where  motors  are  used,  it  can  be  kept  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  be  far  from  disagreeable. 

C.  W.  E.  Clarke.  ''I  would  Uke  to  say  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Stevens'  comment  that  in  building  stations  Uke  Colfax,  Hell  Gate, 
Delaware,  Waterside  and  Connors  Creek,  we  are  not  building  en- 
gineering monuments.  We  are  building  stations  to  turn  out  current 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard,  and  until 
coal  prices  go  up  much  higher  than  they  are  now,  steam  pressures 
will  stay  about  where  they  are.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  the  controlUng  in- 
terests of  which  have  a  .high-pressure  and  high-temperature  station 
at  JoUet,  is  building  a  new  station  at  Calumet  for  a  considerably 
lower  total  pressure  and  temperature. 

"Mr.  McDemiet  questioned  the  corrosion  increase  in  boilers 
with  rating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  activity  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
in  a  boiler  is  very  low  when  steaming.  Most  of  the  damage  is  done 
during  banking  hours. 

"Mr.  Funk  asked  about  the  boiler  efficiency  curves.  The  boiler 
efficiency  for  three  months,  that  is  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, averaged  78  per  cent. 

"The  statement  of  coal  per  kw.  was  kept  out  of  the  paper  pur- 
posely, and  I  expect  at  a  later  date  to  cover  that  question.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  station  is  operated  on  a  gross  output  basis 
of  17,600  B.t.u.  and  on  a  net  basis  of  18,500  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 

"Mr.  Pigott  called  attention  to  the  study  of  the  heat-balance 
problem  with  a  varying  load.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  means 
a  varying  load  factor.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  system 
at  Colfax  was  the  fact  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  flexible,  the 
most  reUable,  and  covered  a  greater  range  of  variation  than  anything 
we  could  put  our  fingers  on. 

"Mr.  Pope  asked  about  the  total  cost  of  the  heat-balance  sys- 
tem. That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer.  The  total  cost 
per  station  should  be  the  criterion.  It  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  one 
item  in  the  station  and  say  this  costs  too  much.  You  must  analyze 
the  whole  station.  If  the  whole  station  is  producing  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  produces  current  at  the  switchboard  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
that  question  disappears.  The  speed  change  in  the  system  is  three 
cycles.  The  only  machines  on  that  system  that  would  })e  affect(^d 
at  all  are  the  exciter  units.  Under  proper  regulation  no  difficulty 
is  encountered. 
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"Mr.  Jiirgen,  of  Waterbury,  questioned  the  duplex  drivie.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  that  especially,  but  if  governor  valves  are 
kept  ground  and  just  a  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  unit,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  operating  as  it  should. 

"In  regard  to  Mr.  Scott's  question  as  to  future  units,  I  can  only 
say  that  at  Colfax  the  second  system  is  being  installed,  and  it  is  to 
be  a  duplicate  of  Unit  No.  1  except  for  minor  improvements. 

"Mr.  Orrok  states  that  he  thinks  that  the  steam  drive  can  be 
built  with  more  economy  than  the  electric  drive,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  done.  The  inherent  losses,  not  only  of  heat  and  water, 
but  other  similar  losses,  I  think  will  defeat  his  object." 

C.  H.  Berry.  Mr.  Stevens'  assertion  that  American  engineers 
should  lead  rather  than  trail  the  art  of  powernstation  design  and 
operation  will  meet  with  approval  on  the  part  of  all  who  chance  to 
be  Americans.  From  this,  however,  one  must  not  conclude  that 
American  practice  should  forthwith  embrace  maximum  steam  pres- 
sures and  temperatures.  The  best  engineering  is  not  the  most  daring 
or  the  most  advanced  —  it  is  rather  the  most  suitable,  and,  as  Mr. 
Funk  has  observed,  the  lowest  production  cost  is  attained  only  in 
a  balanced  design.  Fuel  costs  less  here  than  in  Europe,  so  that  the 
best  point  for  us  may  quite  possibly  correspond  to  a  somewhat 
lower  thermal  efficiency  than  is  called  for  in  Europe.  Safety  and 
realibility  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  to  sacrifice  either  or 
both  of  them  for  a  comparatively  small  gain  in  thermal  economy 
would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  Fimk  seems  to  feel  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  control  of 
electrical  apparatus  to  the  pushing  of  buttons  if  the  control  is  to 
be  effected  by  the  plant-operating  men.  The  experience  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Company  does  not  bear  this  out.  We  do  not  favor 
highly  automatic  devices,  because  of  their  decreased  reliability; 
we  therefore  employ  manually  operated  controls,  educating  our 
men  to  handle  them  properly.  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  and  the  results  are  altogether  satisfactory. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pigott,  the  table  shown  for  the  Connors  Creek 
plant  presents  average  results  for  one  month  of  operation,  on  the 
usual  commercial  load.  It  is  true  that  the  computation  for  de- 
termining the  best  boiler  feed  temperature  and  auxiliary  exhaust 
pressure  is  for  only  one  set  of  conditions.  Mr.  Pigott  very  properly 
points  out  that  this  should  be  computed  for  various  conditions, 
and  the  results  averaged.    The  average  economy  for  a  variable  load 
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will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  the  economy  at  the  average  load, 
and  may  differ  considerably  from  it.  The  computations  presented 
in  the  paper,  however,  are  designed,  as  stated,  more  to  define  the 
problem  than  to  solve  it,  wherefore  only  one  case  is  worked  out. 

Inasmuch  as  the  figures  are  presented  for  the  Connors  Creek 
plant  as  it  stands,  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  use  of 
economizers. 

Mr.  Pigott  asks  why  the  systems  described  were  used,  and 
Mr.  Scott  asks  whether  Uke  systems  would  be  installed  again.  This 
may  perhaps  best  be  answered  by  stating  that  we  are  now  design- 
ing a  new  station,  and  that  it  will  comprise  an  auxiliary  power  and 
feedwater  heating  system  differing  from  the  Connors  Creek  scheme 
only  in  details  which  make  for  steadier  operation  and  readier  control. 
The  Connors  Creek  system  is  shortly  to  be  altered  along  similar 
lines.  A  system  of  this  type  we  believe  presents  maximum  flexibility, 
maximum  possibilities  for  thermal  economy,  and  ample  rehability. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  power-station  design  is  obviously  the 
minimum  cost  of  power  output  consistent  with  reliable  service. 
In  recent  years  rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  goal, 
and  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  journey  where  even 
small  advances  are  to  be  accomphshed  only  by  strenuous  efforts 
and  radical  changes  in  practice.  In  the  turbine  room,  we  must 
give  attention  to  such  things  as  the  Ljungstrom  turbine,  the  re- 
heating turbine  approximated  by  Ferranti,  and  the  mercury-vapor 
turbine.  The  bleeding  of  steam  from  the  main  turbines  for  heating 
boiler  feedwater  seems  to  open  the  way  for  important  developments. 
In  the  boiler  room  we  are  faced  with  such  possibihties  as  pulverized 
coal,  water  backs  and  screens,  air  pre-heaters,  and  the  more  general 
use  of  economizers.  The  arrangement  of  auxiliary  sj^stems  will 
of  course  change  with  changes  in  the  major  equipment,  but  so  long 
as  we  use  steam  the  object  will  ever  be  the  generation  of  the  maxi- 
mum power  from  the  greatest  possible  steam  flow  which  can  be 
condensed  by  the  boiler  feedwater. 

What  the  power  plant  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  will  be, 
none  can  tell.  That  it  will  be  more  economical  than  our  present 
equipments  seems  certain.  That  it  will  resemble  them  physically 
is  open  to  serious  question. 

J.  H.  Lawrence.  In  designing  the  Hell  Gate  station  the 
subject  of  high  pressure  was  investigated  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  engineers  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  design  the 
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station  for  over  250  lb.  pressure  at  the  turbine  and  a  maximiun  tem- 
perature of  625  deg.  fahr.  It  was  felt  that  an  improvement  in  econ- 
omy would  not  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  and  troubles  which 
would  resiilt. 

Local  ordinances  in  New  York  City  prohibit  the  storage  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to  insure  continuous  operation  of  a  large 
station. 

Duplex  drive  for  auxiliary  should  cause  no  trouble  where  prop- 
erly handled.    The  load  should  not  be  entirely  taken  off  the  turbine. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  standard  heat  balance  code, 
although  the  result  would  be  extremely  valuable  if  it  could  be  put 
in  workable  form.  It  was  proposed  that  the  four  papers  on  heat 
balance  be  prepared  on  a  hypothetical  design  for  a  station  having 
150y000  kw.  maximum  load,  but  each  author  was  to  work  up  the 
heat  balance  in  accordance  with  the  system  in  use  at  his  particular 
station.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  results,  while  com- 
parable, would  be  only  theoretical  and  hence  of  less  value  than 
actual  operating  figures. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  auxiliary  layout  at  Hell 
Gate  station  is  the  control  system.  All  auxiliaries,  after  being 
brought  to  speed,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  station  auxiliary 
operator  located  in  the  turbine  room.  All  auxiliaries  are  automati- 
cally controlled  except  the  forced  and  induced  draft  fans,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  station  auxiliary  operator  from  his  post  in  the 
turbine  room.  The  operator  has  instruments  for  each  auxiliary  in 
the  station  on  a  board  where  he  is  stationed. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Orrok  that  a  station  designed  for 
steam  auxiliaries  and  operating  at  a  certain  load  factor  would  show 
results  but  slightly  different  from  a  plant  with  electric  auxiliaries. 
However,  in  a  pubUc  service  station  the  load  factor  is  not  easily 
governed.  It  must  be  accepted  as  it  exists  and  varies.  Under  these 
conditions  the  electric  auxiliary  station  will  show  sufficiently  better 
results  to  warrant  its  adoption  over  steam  auxiliaries. 

One  point  to  consider  with  regard  to  smaU  turbine  drive  is  the 
high  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam,  —  often  as  high  as  500  deg. 
fahr.  Small  auxiliaries  are  not  designed  ordinarily  for  this  high  tem- 
perature and  as  a  result  the  casings  are  very  often  distorted. 

Mr.  Pigott  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  heat  balance  must  be 
compiled  on  a  variety  of  loads  in  order  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  driving  auxiliaries.  In  other  words,  the  load  cmve  must  be 
studied  and  the  auxiliary  system  adapted  to  the  same. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Pope's  criticism  of  main  turbine  running 
away  when  supplied  with  low-pressure  steam  at  hght  loads,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  units  at  Hell  Gate  station  are  equipped  with 
valves  which  close  with  the  main  turbine  valve,  eliminating  all 
danger  of  over-speeding. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
best  efficiency  is  obtained  by  preheating  the  feedwater  before  enter- 
ing the  boiler.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  temperature  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  deg.  fahr.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement, 
as  stage  heating  is  one  which  results  in  higher  feedwater  temperature 
and  higher  efficiency  than  heating  water  to  low  temperature. 

W.  M.  Keenan.  It  was  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
discussion  of  the  heat-balance  papers  brought  forth  no  other  meth- 
ods of  treating  the  problem  and  not  very  much  direct  criticism  of 
those  presented.  Although  disappointing,  the  explanation  prob- 
ably is  that  the  treatment  of  a  power  plant  as  a  single  composite 
heat  engine,  with  the  turbo-generators,  auxiliaries,  and  the  boilers 
considered  merely  as  component  parts  of  the  whole,  has  not  had, 
as  yet,  a  very  wide  presentation,  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  subject  seems  to  be  one  rather  of  expectancy  than  direct  knowl- 
edge. In  each  case  the  number  of  variables  is  large  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standardized  method  of  calculation  renders  difficult  a 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  the  particular  line  of  reasoning  pursued. 

The  metallurgical  aspect  of  the  heat-balance  problem  received 
passing  consideration  in  the  discussion,  yet  it  is  one  of  tremendous 
importance  to  future  design. 

The  lack  of  proper  materials  to  meet  conditions  with  which  the 
power-plant  engineer  has  to  d(\al  is  evidenced  at  many  points  outside 
the  turbines,  generators  and  condensers  whose  requirements  up  to 
the  present  time  have  received  most  attcnition. 

If  there  were  a  material  that  could  be  used  for  economizer 
tubes,  of  such  nature  that  water  at  a  t(Mup(Tature  as  low  as  70  deg. 
fahr.  could  be  put  in  th  ^  econoinizfT,  with  no  had  etTcet  either  from 
entrained  air  or  sw.'ating,  a  v(My  siinj)l('  plant  could  be  designed 
having  a  very  high  ()V(Tall  (^(!iri(mcy.  A  eombiuation  boiler-econo- 
mizer could  be  used  as  practically  the  sole  licat  supplying  apparatus 
in  the  plant,  the  oiulensatt^  and  niakcuj)  j)assing  directly  to  the 
economizer  without  IIk*  comi)licati<>n  of  heaters  or  dioxidizers  of  any 
sort.    The  auxiliaries  would  be  motor  driven  and  the  reliability  of 
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f^uxiliary  drive  secured  by  means  other  than  the  use  of  house  gen- 
eratord. 

There  are  many  other  mstances  in  which  materials  having 
different  properties  than  those  ordinarily  employed. could  be  used 
to  advantage;  for  example,  consider  the  investment  saving  and  the 
simplification  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  material  for  steam  lines 
ih&t  would  be  suitable  for  high  temperatures  tind  having  a  zero 
coefficient  of  expansion  or  one  of  ne^gible  value. 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  MILLING 

By  John  Airey,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Member  of  the  Society 

and 

Carl  J.  Oxford,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Associate-Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  gives  particulars  of  an  investigation  undertaken  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  rational  basis  for  the  action  of  a  milling 
cutler. 

It  is  shown  thai  7netal  is  removed  more  efficiently  unth  thick  chips  than  with 
thin  chips.  It  follows  from  this  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  including  speed 
and  feed  per  minute ,  the  cutter  with  the  fewest  teeth  gives  the  greatest  efficiency.  How- 
evert  it  is  evident  that  the  efficiencies  of  two  cutters  with  different  numbers  of  teeth 
are  equal  provided  the  table  feeds  he  adjusted  so  that  the  same  feed  per  tooth  is  effected. 
This  gives  a  definite  working  theory  on  the  influence  of  spacing. 

It  is  definitely  established  that  for  a  given  juakrialf  tooth  shape  and  sharpness, 
thickness  of  chip  is  the  sole  criterion  of  the  efficiency  with  which  metal  is  removed 
in  milling  and  that  increase  of  spacing  over  that  required  for  free  cutting  is  a  handi- 
cap. Present-day  high-powered  cutters  have  several  times  the  chip  space  needed. 
lAmitation  of  machine  power  has  doubtlessly  been  the  chief  factor  in  giving  a  false 
bias  to  the  influence  of  spacing. 

Formulas  for  determining  the  number  of  teeth  for  a  known  diameter  of  cutter 
and  for  determining  the  depth  are  included  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  a  geometrical 
construction  for  obtaining  the  best  shape  of  tooth. 

'^PHE  industrial  value  of  scientific  analysis  applied  to  basic  shop 
processes  appears  to  be  little  appreciated  when  that  analysis  is 
contrasted  with  investigations  carried  on  to  improve  the  design  of 
the  manufactured  product.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the  cleavage 
between  the  engineering  department  and  the  operating  department 
in  almost  all  plants.  It  is  also  partially  explained  by  shrinkage  in 
the  significance  of  the  tenn  '^^ngineering'^  until  it  means  ''design" 
only  when  used  in  a  quantity-production  atmosphere.  This  is 
either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  our  engincn^ring  schools*  keeping 
out  of  touch  with  production   proper,  and  consequently  research 
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energy  is  lavished  on  all  features  of  design,  each  minor  side  issue 
usually  having  its  full  quota  of  devotees. 

2  In  contrast  to  this,  research  endeavor  covering  basic  shop 
processes  appears  to  be  badly  neglected.  Taylor,  in  this  country, 
and  Nicolson,  in  England,  have  done  classical  work  in  the  field  of 
lathe-tool  action.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  B(iany  fundamental 
shop  processes  are  yet  untouched.  A  plea  is  here  made  that  our 
engineering  schools  devote  the  same  intensity  of  attention  to  shop 
processes  that  they  now  devote  to  design  topics.  The  economic 
results  to  industry  would  be  greater  though  not  so  spectacular.  If 
a  hole  can  be  drilled  more  quickly  or  a  surface  can  be  milled  more 
rapidly,  then  the  cost  of  practically  all  classes  of  finished  products 
is  affected.  This  is  true  of  improvements  in  all  basic  shop  processes, 
whereas  improvements  in  design  benefit  only  a  limited  field— r  just 
one  class  of  finished  product.  The  economy  accruing  from  improve- 
ments in  shop  processes  being  distributed  over  a  larger  territory 
makes  it  less  spectacular,  and  this,  indirectly,  might  accoimt  for 
the  decreased  attention  given  it. 

3  The  practice  of  milling  has,  during  the  present  century  and 
the  last  decade  of  the  ninteenth  century,  encroached  decidedly  on 
the  field  occupied  by  the  shaper  and  planer.  The  action  of  milling 
possesses  advantages  over  shaping;  it  also  has  its  drawbacks. 
Much  work  must  be  done  before  we  can  state  the  relative  merits 
or  potentialities. 

4  In  the  art  of  milling,  the  only  published  investigations  have 
been  handled  by  machine-tool  builders.  Attention  has  in  con- 
sequence been  focused  more  oil  the  machine  than  on  the  cutter. 
Further,  in  the  investigations  already  made,  the  objects  sought 
have  usually  had  the  defect  of  being  too  immediate.  This  paper 
describes  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  fundamental  principles 
underl3ring  the  action  of  milling. 

5  It  is  shown  in  the  present  investigation  that  metal  is  re- 
moved more  efficiently  with  thick  chips  than  with  thin  chips.  It 
follows  from  this  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  including  speed 
and  feed  per  minute,  the  cutter  with  the  fewest  teeth  gives  the 
greatest  efficiency.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  efficienci^  of 
two  cutters  with  different  numbers  of  teeth  are  equal  provided  the 
table  feeds  be  adjusted  so  that  the  same  feed  per  tooth  is  effected. 
This  gives  a  definite  working  theory  on  the  influence  of  spacing. 

6  In  addition  to  the  present  investigation,  experiments  pub- 
lished in  substantiation  of  the  advantage  of  wide  spacing  agree  in 
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confirming  this  theory.  It  is  definitely  established  that  for  a  given 
material,  tooth  shape  and  sharpness,  thickness  of  chip  is  the  sole 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  with  which  metal  is  removed  in  milling 
and  that  increase  of  spacing  over  that  required  for  free  cutting  is  a 
handicap.  Present-day  high-powered  cutters  have  several  times 
the  chip  space  needed.  Limitation  of  machine  power  has  doubt- 
lessly been  the  chief  factor  in  giving  a  false  bias  to  the  influence 
of  spacing. 

7  The  work  described  in  this  paper  started  in  May,  1920, 
through  a  desire  of  the  National  Twist  Drill  and  Tool  Company  of 
Detroit  to  find  a  rational  basis  for  the  action  of  a  milling  cutter 
so  far  as  this  could  be  removed  from  the  region  of  empiricism.  This 
company  furnished  the  financial  support  throughout.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  the  Engineering  Shops  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  the  National  Twist  Drill  and  Tool  Company, 
the  Lincoln  Mptor  Company,  and  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
viz.,  all  experiments  on  the  Chip  Investigator  and  on  the  Thrust 
and  Torque  Measurer.  The  work  on  the  Machineability  Tester  was 
done  at  the  National  Twist  Drill  and  Tool  Company  and  the  tests 
on  endurance  were  run  at  the  two  automobile  plants. 

8  The  writers  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  encouragement  given  throughout  by  Mr.  Howard  L. 
McGregor,  of  the  National  Twist  Drill  and  Tool  Company.  Thanks 
are  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Leland,  who  willingly  made  the  facilities 
of  the  Lincoln  !Motor  Company  available,  and  to  Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapin, 
who  similarly  opened  the  extensive  Hudson  plant.  Acknowledgment 
is  also  made  of  the  unfailing  courteous  cooperation  given  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Welborn  of  the  Lincoln  ]Motor  Company  and  by  IVIr.  I.  B.  Swegles 
of  the  Hudson  Company.  Lastly,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
invaluable  assistance  rondc^red  throughout  by  ]Mr.  Ingle  B.  Whinery, 
on  whom  the  brunt  of  the  work  fell.  Mr.  Whinery  was  connected 
with  this  work  from  the  start:  first  as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  later,  throughout  the  year  1920-21,  as 
holder  of  a  National  Small  Tool  Fellowship  (awarded  by  the  National 
Twist  Drill  and  Tool  Company),  and  finally  as  an  engineer  with  the 
company.  Mr  Whinoiy  ably  assistinl  in  the  troublesome  develop- 
ment stage  of  equipment,  later  coiulucted  most  of  the  experiments 
personally  and  finally  pr('j)an'(l  all  tln^  data  for  this  paper. 
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A  DYNAMICAL  STUDY  OP  SINGLE-TOOTH  ACTION 

9  The  chip  taken  by  a  plain  slab  mill  is  very  diflferent  from 
the  chip  taken  by  a  lathe  or  shaper  tool.  A  milling  chip  is  shown 
exaggerated  in  the  shaded  portion  of  Fig.  1.  The  two  circles  show 
the  outline  of  the  cutter  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
interval  taken  for  the  cutter  to  revolve  through  the  angle  subtended 
by  one  tooth.  The  shaded  portion  will  therefore  represent  the 
material  removed  by  one  tooth  and  will  have  an  area  /  X  d. 

10  The  chip  starts  infinitely  thin  and  its  thickness  gradually 
increases  to  a  maximum  just  before  the  finish,  from  which  point  it 
quickly  decreases.  This  decrease  is  practically  instantaneous  in  an 
unexaggerated  chip.  The  question  arises,  how  does  the  force  vary 
throughout  the  cutting  of  this  chip? 


ii*Dtpti7ofCi/f' 

X 


P/ccc  b9ing  MiNed 


Fig.  1    Shape  of  Milunq  Chip 


11  The  first  problem  is  to  find  how  the  tangential  force  varies 
in  relation  to  chip  thickness.  For  measuring  this  force  while  the 
chip  is  being  formed  under  reasonable  commercial  velocity  con- 
ditions, a  dynamical  measuring  method  is  the  only  solution,  as  a 
chip  is  completely  cut  in  about  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

12  Description  of  Chip  Investigator.  Fig.  2  is  a  diagrammatic 
representation  of  the  apparatus  here  known  as  the  Chip  Investi- 
gator. A  block  of  material  is  shown  bolted  to  a  milling  machine 
table  and  a  single-tooth  cutter  in  place,  the  latter  being  rigidly 
attached  to  the  sector-shaped  arm.    This  arm  can  partially  rotate 
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about  an  axis  at  its  lower  end,  and  in  so  doing  it  carries  the  cutter 
through  an  arc  long  enough  to  make  a  chip  of  the  desired  length. 
13  If  the  arm  be  allowed  to  fall  freely,  the  angular  velocity 
will  increase  throughout  the  fall.  If  this  be  repeated  after  the  table 
is  adjusted  so  as  to  cause  a  cut  to  be  tak<3n,  then  the  next  fall  of 
the  arm  will  be  retarded,  because  it  must  give  up  sufficient  energy 
to  do  the  cutting.    Weights  can  be  placed  on  the  Pad  for  Additional 


Tunirtg  Fork  Ricord 
5mQh^ol  Pap<?r. 

Junrra  Fork 
>l,^  300  vlb  psr  Sec 

Toning  Fork  Sfi^lus 
Pad  for  Additional  Yt'2!ghfs 

-Alurrrnum  Arm 


-  Single  Toofh  MiHinqCutfer 
'  -    Work  being  Mi /fed. 


Fio.  2     Diagram  of  Chip  Investigator 


Weights  (see  Fig.  2)  sufficient  to  secure  a  roughly  unifonn  speed 
during  cutting. 

14  The  investigation  of  the*  velocity  at  each  instant  is  made 
by  means  of  a  tuning  fork,  which  gives  a  record  on  smoked  paper. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  ai*m,  remote  from  the  axis  of  oscillation, 
is  concentric:  to  this  a  glazcnl  paper  ribl)()n  is  attached  and  then 
smoked  by  a  gas  flame. 

15  An  angle  iron  bolted  to  the  front  fac(^  of  the  machine  carries 
at  its  upper  end  a  Koenig  electrically  diivcn  tuning  fork  making 
500  vibrations  per  second.  As  tlic  arm  falls  a  wav}^  line  is  tracc^d 
on  the  smoked  paper  by  a  stylus  attached  to  <mv  Ic^  of  the  tuning 
fork.     Each  wave  represents  a   definite   interval   of  time,  viz.,  two 
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one-thousandths  of  a  second.     The  smoked-paper  record  is  imme* 
diately  dipped  in  thin  shellac  varnish  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

16  The  analysis  and  computation  of  smoked-paper  records  is 
given  fully  in  Appendix  No.  1.  An  example  of  a  chip  study  is  given 
in  Fig.  3,  where  it  is  very  clearly  shown  that  the  force  employed  is 
not  proportional  to  the  chip  thickness.  In  other  words,  material 
is  removed  more  efficiently  as  the  chip  becomes  thicker.  This  is 
confirmed  later  by  experiments  on  varying  feeds  and  furnishes  the 
true  explanation  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  coarse-tooth  cutters. 

17  Over  twelve  himdred  chips  were  cut  and  the  energy  com- 
puted.   These  were  taken  at  three  diflferent  cutting  speeds,  viz., 
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Circumfercn+ial  Distance  in  Inches 

Fig.  3    Force-Space  Curve  op  Chip  Formation 


17.5,  32  and  44  ft.  per  min.,  respectively.  The  average  of  the  energy 
required  at  diflferent  speeds  was  remarkably  equal.  If  the  energy 
used  at  lowest  speed  be  taken  as  100,  the  results  are: 


Speed  in  ft.  per  min. 
Energy 


17.5         32         44 
100  101.8      97.4 


As  there  appears  no  law  in  this  and  the  variation  is  sUght,  presumably 
due  to  experimental  error,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  speed  does 
not  influence  energy  required. 

18  Influence  of  Bake  and  Feed  on  Cast  Iron.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  of  sixteen  sets  of  chip  formations  in  cast  iron  are  given 
in  Table  1  and  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Each  set  con- 
sists of  three  chips  formed  at  the  diflferent  speeds  as  stated  in 
Par.  17. 
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19  The  area  under  each  curve  gives  a  numerical  representation 
of  the  average  production  of  each  tool  over  a  certain  region  of  chip 
weight.     Taking  the  0-deg.  rake  tool  as  100  we  have: 

Production  of    0-deg.  rake  tool  =  100 
Production  of  10-deg.  rake  tool  =  133 
Production  of  20-deg.  rake  tool  =  138.4 
Production  of  30-dog.  rake  tool  =  142.1 
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Fig.  4    Cast  Iron: 
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20  Influence  of  Rake  and  Fad  on  Bronze.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  of  sixteen  sets  of  chi})  formations  in  bronze  are  given  in 
the  following  table.     A?  in  the  last  section  the  consistent  superior 
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economy  of  hedyy  feeds  is  observed.  This  information  is  condensed 
as  beifore  tod  results  in : 

Production  of   0-deg.  rake  tool  =  100 
Producti6n  of  lO-deg.  rake  tool  =  113.2 
Production  of  20-deg.  rake  tool  «  123 
Production  of  30-deg.  rake  tool  =  118 


TABLE  1    INFLUENCE  OF  RAKE  AND  FEED  IN  CUTTING  CAST  IRON 
deftrance  angle.  2^deg.;  spiral  angle.  0  d^.;  depth  of  out.  0.3  in.;  width  of  out.  1  in. 


Experiment  No. 

Rake  angle,  deg. 

Feed  in  inohee 

Energy  in  ft-lb. 

Cu.  in.  per  hp<^nin. 

62 

P 

0.002 

24.2 

0.818 

63 

0 

0.003 

30.4 

0.977 

64 

0 

0.005 

38.3 

1.293 

65 

0 

0.010 

60.8 

1.627 

69 

10 

0.002 

17.3 

1.143 

60 

10 

0.003 

21.1 

1.407 

61 

10 

0.006 

28.9 

1.712 

6? 

10 

O.OIO 

47.1 

2.106 

6^ 

2b 

0.002 

18.1 

1.093 

6> 

20 

0.003 

19.8 

1.600 

68' 

20 

0.006 

29.3 

1.690 

69 

20 

0.010 

42.7 

2.319 

73 

30 

0.002 

14.2 

1.394 

74 

30 

0.003 

20  6 

1.441 

76 

30 

0.006 

29.7 

1.666 

7a 

1 ; — 

3a 

0.010 

39.6 

9.600 

TABL$  2    INFLUENCE  OF  RAKE  AND  FEED  IN  CUTTING  MACHINE  STEEL 
i 
Clearance  angle,  3  deg.:  spiral  angle,  0  deg.;  depth  of  out,  0.3  in.;  width  of  out*  1.0  in. 


Experiment  No. 

Rake  angle,  deg. 

Feed  in  inohee 

Energy  in  ft-lb. 

Cu.  in.  per  hp-min. 

250  - 

0 

0.0026 

46.1 

0.649 

251 

0 

0.0050 

72.8 

0.680 

252 

0 

0.0076 

.     94.3 

0.787 

263 

0 

0.0100 

103.1 

0.960 

269 

10 

0  0025 

38.8 

0.638 

290 

10 

0.0050 

60.0 

0.826 

291 

10 

0.0075 

76.8 

0.967 

292 

10 

0  0100 

94.4 

1.049 

260 

20 

0.0025 

25.0 

0.990 

261 

20 

0.0050 

46.3 

1.008 

262 

20 

0.0075 

69.9 

1.240 

263 

20 

0.0100 

71.4 

1.386 

265 

30 

0.0025 

25.9 

0.966 

266 

30 

0.0050 

41.2 

1.200 

267 

30 

0.0076 

66.0 

1.350 

•      268 

30 

0.0100 

62.6 

1.684 
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21  Inflicence  of  Rake  and  Feed  on  Machine  Steel.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  sixteen  sets  of  chip  formations  in  machine  steel 
are  given  in  Table  2  and  presented  graphically  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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Rake  Anqle  in  Decrees 

Fig.  6    Machine  Steel:   Metal  Removed  as  Function  of  Rake 


The  consistent  superiority  of  heavy  feeds  is  again  noted, 
condensing  the  above  infonnation: 

Production  of    0-deg.  rake  tool  =  100 
Production  of  10-dog.  rake  tool  =  118.7 
Production  of  20-dog.  rake  tool  =  157.2 
Production  of  30-d(^g.  rake  tool  =  172 
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Fig.  7    Machine  Steel:   Metal  Removed  as  Function  op  Feed 


22  Influence  of  Rake  and  Feed  on  Carbon  Tool  Steel.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  of  sixtct^n  sets  of  chij)  formations  in  tool  steel 
are  given  in  Table  3,  and  graphically  in  Fi<;s.  8  and  9.  Again  con- 
densing the  above  information: 

Production  of    O-dco;.  rake  tool  =  100 
Production  of  lO-di^r.  rake  tool  --=  100 
Production  of  2()-(l('g.  rako  tool  =  112.2 
Production  of  ^O-dcg.  rake  tool  =  112.0 
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23  Effect  of  LitbriccUion.  Various  experiments  were  run  with 
lubricant.  The  results  must  be  taken  qualitatively  rather  than 
quantitatively. 

TABLE  3    INFLT7ENCE  OF  RAKE  AND  FEED  IN  CUTTING  TOOL  STEEL 
Clearance  angle,  3  d^.;  epiral  angle,  0  deg.;  depth  of  out,  0.3  in.;  width  of  out,  1.0  in. 


Experiment  No. 

Rake  angle,  d^. 

Feed  in  inohee 

Energy  in  ft-lb. 

Cu.  in.  per  bp-min. 

331 

0 

0.0025 

39.6 

0.625 

332 

0 

0.0050 

64.0 

0.774 

333 

0 

0.0075 

89.5 

0.830 

334 

0 

0.0100 

102.8 

0.960 

336 

10 

0.0025 

43.1 

0.575 

337 

10 

0.0050 

60.7 

0.820 

338 

10 

0.0075 

79.5 

0.924 

339 

10 

0.0100 

97.6 

1.012 

341 

20 

0.0025 

38.8 

0.639 

842 

20 

0.0050 

60.4 

0.819 

348 

20 

0.0075 

73.7 

1.005 

844 

20 

0.0100 

90.0 

1.100 

840 

30 

0.0025 

37.6 

0.659 

847 

30 

0.0050 

59.3 

0.882 

848 

30 

0.0075 

76.1 

0.972 

840 

30 

0.0100 

90.9 

1.095 

24  The  action  of  lubrication  in  milling  appears  to  be  different 
from  its  action  in  lathe  work.  In  lathe  action,  lubrication  proper 
of  the  cutting  tool  is  probably  non-existent  because  of  the  unlike- 
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Rake  Angle  in  Degrees 

Fig.  8    Tool  Steel:  Metal  Removed  as  Function  of  Rase 

lihood  of  the  lubricant  finding  its  way  to  the  point  of  the  tool 
during  cutting.  The  result  in  the  lubricant  being  useful  in  lathe 
work  only  in  proportion  to  its  heat-carrying  capacity  and  to  its 
freedom  from  properties  injurious  to  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  machine. 
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25  In  milling  the^iv  is  a  decided  inHtieiice  entirely  apuil  from 
heat-conducting  properties.  If  the  surfaee  exj)()S(^d  by  the  last 
chip  was  very  slightly  smeared  with  an  oiled  finger  (th(^  oil  film 
was  scarcely  discernible),  the;  ent^rgy  consumed  in  taking  th(»  next 
chip  was  from  10  per  cent  to  2i\  per  cent  lower  in  nearly  all  cases. 
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26  On  plotting  batclu.'S  of  resulis.  however.  l  he  surpri>ing 
situation  was  found  of  oil  pro\'inu  advantageous  with  low  rakes 
in  bronze  and  dt^trimental  with  hiiih  nikes.  The  existenci'  of  some 
unknown  varying  factor  was  suspected  and  the  lesult  would  have 
been  rejected  and  forgotten  but  lor  thr  hi<'t  thai  the  -<ame  eth'ct 
showed  up  in  experiments  with  machine  steel  made  at  a  ditYerent 
time.  The  metal  rem<»ved  per  horx'powcr-minuh'  is  shown  plotted 
against  rake  for  th(^  two  materia  1>  in  Imu.   1(>. 
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Fig.  10     Effect  <»r   Oir,  o\   M  vtafivE  ^rKi:i,   \nd   P)Ijo\/.k 


27  The  authors  h(\<itate  to  accej^t  the  fore^oiny:  unreservedly 
until  further  investigation  sIhmN  some  liizht  on  its  rationality.  A 
study  of  the  resultant   forc(^  dmint;  tlie  formation   of  a  chip  with 
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reference  to  its  changing  magnitude  and  direction  would  give  the 
needed  explanation.     This  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

28  Effect  of  Chatter,  When  chatter  occurs,  violent  fluctuation 
of  energy  results.  The  energy  consumed  was  usually  greater  than 
with  smooth  cutting.  The  authors  beUeve  that,  due  to  chatter 
alone,  increase  of  energy  invariably  results  and  that,  where  a  decrease 
appeared,  it  was  caused  by  the  cut  being  Ughter  than  supposed  to 
be.  This  can  be  brought  about  by  the  chatter  causing  an  increase 
of  force  normal  to  the  work  and  this  in  turn  springing  the  work 
or  cutter. 

29  Effect  of  Clearance.  Clearance  was  found  not  to  affect 
energy  consumed.  Chatter,  wear  of  tool  and  liability  of  tool  to 
snip  are  affected  by  clearance. 

30  Method  of  Determining  Machineability,  The  word  "ma- 
chineabiUty"  is  suggested  to  indicate  the  ease  with  which  a  given 
material  can  be  machined.  This  of  course  presupposes  standardized 
conditions  of  tool  and  size  and  shape  of  chip.  If  all  conditions  be 
standardized  except  the  quaUty  of  the  material  being  cut,  then  the 
machineabiUty  can  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds  of  energy  required 
to  remove  one  cubic  inch  of  the  material  under  investigation. 

31  It  is  well  known  that  machineabiUty  is  a  continual  bone 
of  contention  in  machining  departments  and  that  no  accepted  satis- 
factory way  has  yet  been  devised  for  its  measurement.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  even  though  chemical  analysis,  tensile  strength,  elon- 
gation, Brinoll  hardness  number  and  scleroscope  hardness  number 
are  known,  yet  the  machineabiUty  is  an  unknown  factor.  In  fact, 
the  War  Department  gave  to  the  American  Research  Council  as 
their  major  topic  the  development  of  some  definite  means  of  de- 
termining machineabiUty. 

32  A  machine  has  been  developed  along  these  lines  and  is 
described  later  in  the  paper.  For  identification  purposes  this  is 
referred  to  as  the  ** MachineabiUty  Tester."  Experiments  with 
this  machine  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  paper  rather  than  here, 
because  they  were  the  last  experiments  to  be  performed. 

33  To  summarize:  The  authors  had,  at  this  state  of  develop- 
ment, no  definite  idea  leading  to  a  rational  structure  which  would 
connect  up  the  results.  They  regard  the  work  in  this  section  as 
useful  in  opening  up  territory,  thereby  enabUng  them  to  formulate 
more  definite  layouts  for  subsequent  work,  and  beUeve  that  broadly 
the  foUowing  conclusions  are  justified: 

(a)     As  a  chip  thickens,  metal  is  removed  more  easily  per 
unit  volume 
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(b)  As  rake  angle  is  increased,  metal  is  removed  more  easily 
per  unit  volume.  Also  this  improvement  is  continuous 
but  not  uniform 

(c)  The  advantage  of  rake  depends  on  the  material  and  is 
more  pronounced  with  ductile  materials 

(d)  The  effect  of  lubrication  proper  (apart  fi-oin  cooling 
action)  is  decided,  but  the  information  available  is  in- 
adequate to  formulate  it. 
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34  Numerous  ex[)crini('nts  on  powt^'  consumption  have  btH;n 
made  by  different  investigators,  l)Ut  the  method  employed  has  been 
to  measure  the  electrical  input  r('((uircd  to  drive  the  machine.  This 
confuses  the  unknown  action  of  the  cutte!'  with  the  unknown  machine 
loss  and  has  therefore  been  reject <'d  for  th<^  present  inv(\stigation. 

35  Features  to  b(  Mr<isur(<l.  It  was  thought  d(\sirable  to 
measure  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  compontnits  of  the 
force  exerted  by  th(i  cutter.  This  necessitated  developing  an  in- 
strument that  would  nu^asure  both  force  and  location,  i.e.,  in  all, 
three  quantities:  magnitude,  direction  and  location.  Or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  th<^  two  coni[)onents  and  the  location 
may  be  measured. 

36  Description  of  luiuipfncfit.  The  apparatus  di^veloped  for 
force  and  power  analysis  is  shown  diagrammatieally  in  Fig.  11,  and 
is  designated  the  "Thrust  and  Tongue  ^leasurer." 

37  The  angle  plate,    to   which   is  bolt(Hi  the  material    btung 
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cut,  is  carried  on  three  knife  edges,  through  which  the  forces  are 
transmitted  to  pistons  A^  B  and  C  The  double-knife-edge  principle 
used  transmits  only  a  horizontal  force  to  piston  A  and  only  vertical 
forces  to  pistons  B  and  C 

38  The  fluid  pressure  under  the  pistons  is  transmitted  through 
pipes  and  measured  by  means  of  mercury  colunms  shown  at  the 
left  of  Fig.  11.  As  the  table  travels  in  feeding,  the  location  of  the 
downward  thrust  of  the  cutter  in  relation  to  cylinders  B  and  C 
changes  continuously.    The  table  traveling  from  left  to  right  results 

TABLE  4     INFLUENCE   OF   RAKE   IN   CUTTING   MACHINE   STEEL 

Number  of  teeth,  34;  diameter,  6  in.;  clearance  angle.  5  d^.;  spiral  angle,  0  deg.;  depth 

of  cut,  0,3  in.;  width  of  cut.  0.5  in. 


Exp. 
No. 

Date 

Rake 

angle, 

deg. 

Feed, 

in. 

per  min. 

Speed, 
r.p.m. 

Vol.  per 
tooth, 
cu.  in. 

Torque, 
in.-lb. 

Cu.  in. 
hp-min. 

1001 

2-23-21 

0 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

693 

0.448 

1002 

2-23-21 

0 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

1390 

0.685 

10036 

2-23-21 

0 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

2050 

0.748 

1004a 

2-24-21 

10 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

455 

0.686 

1005 

2-24-21 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

980 

0.830 

1006 

2-24-21 

10 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1710 

0.886 

1007 

2-25-21 

10 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

488 

0  637 

1008 

2-25-21 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

1040 

0.781 

1010 

2-29-21 

0 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

618 

0.504 

1011 

2-29-21 

0 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

1260 

0.645 

1012 

2-29-21 

0 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1954 

0.783 

1013 

8-  7-21 

20 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

291 

1.068 

1014 

8-  7-21 

20 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

740 

1.100 

1015 

3-  7-21 

20 

3.10 

• 

19.3 

0.000710 

1432 

1.070. 

in  the  pressure  decreasing  on  C  and  increasing  on  B,  The  readings 
of  mercury  columns  must  therefore  be  taken  for  known  definite 
locations  of  table.  Five  marks  were  made  in  the  table,  and  as  these 
successively  came  into  alignment  with  a  zero  mark  on  the  saddle, 
the  readings  were  taken. 

39  Influence  of  Rake  on  Machine  Steel.  The  results  of  fourteen 
experiments  are  shown  in  Table  4  and  graphically  in  Fig.  12.  The 
noticeable  consistency  in  the  spacing  of  the  pairs  of  values  given 
as  results  of  the  zero-rake  cutter  is  due  to  the  second  three  having 
been  taken  in  a  different  part  of  the  block  from  the  first  three.  The 
results  plotted  in  Fig.  12  show  the  decided  advantage  of  rake.  The 
advantage  of  heavy  chips  is  also  clearly  shown  except  in  the  case 
of  the  20-deg.  tool. 
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40  The  authors  do  not  draw  any  conclusion  regarding  this 
exceptional  case  as  the  experiments  available  are  too  few.  In  general 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  heavy  chips  are  more  economical 
of  power  than  small  chips,  within  the  practical  limits  of  present-day 
milling  practice.  The  exact  extent  of  this  economy  cannot  be  stated 
at  the  present  state  of  the  art.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
condition  is  a  function  both  of  the  material  and  of  the  rake.  The 
influence  of  rake  appears  to  depend  largely  on  ductility. 
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Fig.  12    Influence  of  Rake  in  Cutting  Machine  Steel 

41  The  area  under  each  curve  gives  a  numerical  representation 
of  the  average  production  of  each  tool  over  a  certain  region  of  chip 
weight.    Taking  the  0-deg.  rake  tool  as  100  we  have: 

Production  of  0-deg.  rake  tool  =100 
Production  of  10-deg.  rake  tool  =  130 
Production  of  20-deg.  rake  tool  =  176 

42  Influence  of  Rake  on  S.A.E.  3240  Alloy  Steel,  The  results 
of  twelve  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  5  and  in  Fig.  13.  Again 
taking  the  area  under  the  curve  to  represent  the  productivity,  we 
obtain : 

Production  of    0-deg.  rake  tool  =  100 
Production  of  lO-deg.  rake  tool  =  130.5 
Production  of  2()-deg.  rake  tool  =  137.5 

In  this  case  the  advanfaji:(^  of  rak(^  is  not  so  decided  as  with  the  more 
ductile  machine  steel  —  particu!arl\'  ahovc^  10  deg.  In  addition,  the 
same  tendency  is  obs(Mvcd  to  rccluc(*  the  advantage  of  thicker  chips 
with  a  high  rake. 
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43  Infl/uence  of  Depth  of  Cut.  Thirty-five  experiments  were 
run  with  various  depths  of  cut,  various  feeds,  and  two  different 
rakes.  Analysis  of  these  results  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  block 
of  material  used  was  far  from  homogeneous.  These  experiments  are 
not  recorded  in  detail  for  this  reason.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
record  certain  impressions  obtained  and  tentative  conclusions. 

44  If  material  removed*  per  hp-min.  be  plotted  on  a  chip- 
volume  base,  then  a  shallow  cut  gives  a  curve  higher  than  that  of 
a  deeper  cut.    This  is  not  surprising.    It  has  been  shown  that,  as 

TABLE  6  INFLUENCE  OF  RAKE  IN  CUTTING  ALLOY  STEEL 

Number  of  teeth,  34;  diameter,  6  !n.;  olearanoe  angle,  5  deg.;  epiral  angle,  0  deg.;  depth 

of  out.  0.3  in.;  width  of  cut.  0.5  in. 


Ezp. 
No. 

Date 

Rake 

angle, 

deg. 

Feed. 

in. 

per  min. 

Speed, 
r.p.m. 

Vol.  per 
tooth, 
ou.  in. 

Torque, 
in-lb. 

Cuin. 

per 
hp-min. 

1017 

3-  8-21 

20 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

296 

1.048 

1018 

3-  8-21 

20 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

818 

0.994 

1019 

3-  8-21 

20 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1340 

1.142 

1020 

3-  9-21 

10 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000146 

334 

0.930 

1021 

3-  9-21 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

782 

1.040 

1022 

3-  9-21 

10 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1392 

1.100 

1023 

3-10-21 

10 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

363 

0.856 

1024 

3-10-21 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

803 

1.010 

1025 

3-10-21 

10 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1505 

1.020 

1020 

3-15-21 

0 

0.92 

27.9 

0.000145 

429 

0.706 

1030 

3-15^21 

0 

2.36 

27.9 

0.000375 

1045 

0.778 

1031 

3-15-21 

0 

3.10 

19.3 

0.000710 

1930 

0.795 

a  chip  thickens,  the  material  is  removed  with  less  energy  per  unit 
volume.  If  two  chips  of  equal  volume  but  of  diflferent  depths  of  cut 
be  taken,  then  the  chip  of  the  shallow  cut  is  shorter  and  thicker. 

45  It  appeared  probable  that,  with  a  given  cutter  and  uniform 
material,  if  the  feed  per  tooth  and  depth  of  cut  were  varied,  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  per  hp-min.  would  prove  to  be  a  definite 
function  of  maximum  chip  thickness.  Experimental  verification  of 
this  is  given  later  in  the  paper. 

46  Infl/aence  of  Lubricant.  The  results  of  six  experiments, 
which  merely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  effect  of  lubrication,  are 
given  in  Table  6.  It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  too  broadly  from 
a  few  results,  but  one  can  at  least  conclude  that  lubrication  efiFects 
a  reduction  of  energy  and  that  this  reduction  appears  more  pro- 
nounced in  light  cuts.    It  should  be  again  noticed  that  this  is  al- 
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most  pure  lubricating  action  and  that  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
the  oil  plays  only  an  insignificant  part. 

47  Effect  of  Spiral.  A  34-tooth  non-spiral  cutter,  6  in.  in 
diameter  and  having  a  10-deg.  rake,  was  run  in  comparison  with 
cutters  similar  in  all  respects  excepting  that  they  possessed  a  12|-deg. 

TABLE  6  EFFECT  ON  LUBRICATION 

Number  of  teeth,  34:   diameter,  6  in.;  clraranre  angle,  5  dog.;  spiral  angle,  0  deg.;   depth 

ol  cut,  0  3  in.,   width  of  cut,  0.5  in. 


Exp. 
No. 


.1026  Oil 

1026  Dry 

1027  Oil 

1027  Dry 

1028  Oil 
1028  Dry 


Date 


3-10-21 
3-10-21 
3-10-21 
3-10-21 
3-10-21 
3-10-21 


Rake 

angle 

deg. 

feed, 

in. 

per  min. 

Speed, 
r.p.m. 

10 

0  92 

27.9 

10 

0.92 

27.9 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

10 

2.36 

27.9 

10 

3  10 

19.3 

10 

3.10 

19.3 

Vol.  per 

tooth 

cu.  in. 


0.000145 
0.000145 
0.000375 
0.000375 
0.000710 
0.000710 


Torque, 
in-lb. 


306 
364 
760 
875 
1335 
1430 


Cu.  in. 

per 
hp-min. 


1.018 
0.855 
1.070 
0.930 
1.148 
1.071 


spiral  angle.  Two  cutters  with  left-  and  right-hand  spirals,  respec- 
tively, were  used  in  combination,  thus  eliminating  end  thrust.  Two 
different  combinations  of  speeds  and  feeds  were  used.  The  material 
cut  was  machine  steel.    The  results  were  as  follows: 


Feed,  in. 
per  min. 

Cubic  I.nches  Pek  Hp-min. 

Lost  output  of 

R.p.m. 

0-deg.  spiral 

12J-dog.  spiral 

spiral  cutter, 
per  cent 

28.1 
16.1 

0.92 
0.92 

0.422 
0.5G8 

0.338 
0.458 

20 
19.4 

48  The  authors  are  well  aware  that  a  general  belief  exists  in 
the  superior  power  efhciency  of  spiral  cutters.  Frecjuent  statements 
to  this  effect  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  this 
investigation  it  has  been  impossible  to  substantiate  these.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  understand  the  growth  of  the  belief  that  spiral  cutters 
are  more  efficient,  because  abstract  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  spiral  cutters  must  be  infi^rior  to  straight  cutters.  By  ''inferior" 
the  meaning  intended  is  in  rcfi^'cnce  to  power  efliciency  only.  The 
use  of  a  spiral  angle  is  heartily  recouimciulcd,  for  it  results  in  con- 
tinuity of  action,  tends  to  avoid  chatter  and  kee{)s  the  driving  power 
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more  smoothly  constant.   The  smallest  angle  consistent  with  smooth- 
ness of  action  should  be  used. 

49  Theory  of  Tooth  Spacing,  Opinions  differ  on  the  influence 
of  tooth  spacing  or,  in  other  words,  the  relative  merits  of  coarse^ 
tooth  compared  with  fine-tooth  cutters.  Many  cutter  manufacturers 
standardize  two  types,  the  fine-tooth  cutter  and  the  "high-powered" 
cutter.  Experiments  have  been  published  purporting  to  show  the 
advantage  of  coarse-tooth  cutters.  Possibly  many  others  have  been 
made  and  have  probably  convinced  the  experimenter  that  the  claims 
made  were  justified. 

50  There  is  an  interesting  delusion  in  this  subject  and  it  is 
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Fig.  13    Influence  op  Rake  in  Cutting  Alloy  Steel 


unfortunate  that  it  has  held  sway  for  so  long,  for  it  has  resulted  in 
inefficient  types  of  cutters  being  used.  Most  of  the  so-called  high- 
powered  cutters  today  on  the  market  would  be  improved  if  more 
teeth  were  given. 

61  It  has  been  demonstrated  earlier  that  the  force  required 
to  remove  metal  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  chip  thickness. 
It  follows  directly  from  this  (and  has  been  independently  demon- 
strated by  the  Thrust  and  Torque  Measurer)  that  as  feed  is  in- 
creased the  force  will  not  increase  in  proportion. 

52  Another  way  of  stating  the  last  paragraph  is  that  the 
heavier  the  chip,  the  more  metal  removed  per  hp-min.  If  one  were 
to  make  a  comparison  of  two  cutters  with  different  numbers  of  teeth 
but  run  at  the  same  fepeed  and  feed  per  minute,  then  obviously  the 
cutter  with  fewer  teeth  would  remove  the  metal  with  less  power 
becaiLse  the  chips  are  thicker,  there  being  fewer  teeth  cutting  per 
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minute  for  the  same  amount  of  metal  removed.  It  appears  illogical, 
a  priori,  to  suppose  that  the  force  action  of  a  single  tooth  under 
any  given  set  of  conditions  should  be  influenced  by  the  location 
of  neighboring  teeth,  ij  free  cutting  is  in  operation.  This  view  is 
fully  substantiated  by  experiment. 

53  Referring  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  if  the  feed  has  been 
increased  with  the  fine-tooth  cutter  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  two  cutters  (thereby  making  a  chip  of  the  same  thickness 
as  with  the  coarse-tooth  cutter),  then  exactly  the  same  number  of 
cubic   inches  per  hp-rnin.  would  have  been  removed  as  were  removed 


TABLE   7     INFLUENCE   ON   TOOTH   SPACING 


Exp. 
No. 

Date 

Material 

No.  of 
teeth 

R.p.m. 

Feed, 

in. 

per  niin. 

Vol.  of 

chip, 

cu.  in. 

Torque, 
in-lb. 

Cu.  in. 

per 
hp-min. 

1110 

7-8-21 

Alloy  St. 

26 

33.7 

0  92 

0.00016 

840 

0.306 

nil 

7-8-21 

Alloy  St. 

20 

33.7 

2.30 

0.00040 

1600 

0.412 

1112 

7-8-21 

Alloy  St. 

20 

19.3 

2.30 

0  00071 

2360 

0.487 

1116 

7-20-21 

Alloy  St. 

34 

33.7 

0.92 

0.00012 

720 

0.357 

1117 

7-20-21 

Alloy  St. 

34 

33.7 

2.36 

0.00031 

1400 

0.472 

1118 

7-20-21 

Alloy  St. 

34 

19.3 

2 .  36 

0.00054 

2300 

0.500 

1119 

7-20-21 

Alloy  St. 

18 

33.7 

0.92 

0.00023 

610 

0.421 

1120 

7-21-21 

Alloy  St. 

18 

33.7 

2 .  36 

0 . 00058 

1250 

0.528 

1121 

7-21-21 

Alloy  St. 

IS 

19.3 

2  36 

0.00102 

1930 

0.595 

1122 

7-28-21 

Maeh.  St. 

18 

33.7 

0  92 

0.00023 

550 

0.467 

1123 

7-28-21 

Mach.  St. 

18 

33.7 

2  36 

0.0005S 

1040 

0.636 

1125 

8-2-21 

Mach.  St. 

34 

33.7 

0  92 

0.00012 

610 

0.422 

1126 

8-2-21 

Marh.  St. 

34 

33  7 

2 .  36 

0.00031 

1310 

0.504 

1128 

8-2-21 

Marh.  St. 

34 

19.3 

2  36 

0  .(J0054 

1850 

0.621 

1129 

8-4-21 

Mach.  St. 

26 

33.7 

0.92 

0  00016 

650 

0.396 

1131 

8-4-21 

Mach.  St. 

26 

23  3 

1.23 

0  00030 

1210 

0.412 

1132 

8-4-21 

Mach.  St. 

20 

19.3 

2.36 

0.00071 

1970 

0.584 

1133 

8-5-21 

Mach.  St. 

18 

57.1 

0.92 

0.00013 

350 

0.434 

1134 

8-5-21 

Mach.  St. 

18 

27.8 

1.23 

0  00037 

800 

0.521 

1136 

8-5-21 

Mach.  St. 

26 

33.7 

0.92 

0.00016 

590 

0.435 

1137 

8-6-21 

Mach.  St. 

26 

33.7 

2.30 

0.00010 

1190 

0.555 

1138 

8-6-21 

Mach.  St. 

20 

19.3 

2.36 

0.00071 

1710 

0.672 

1139 

8-6-21 

Mach.  St. 

20 

23.3 

2.36 

0  00058 

1560 

0.615 

with  the  coarse-tooth  cutUrj  and  more  actual  cubic  incJics  of  material 
would  have  been  roiwvtd  per  minute,  prodded  the  limit  of  machine 
power  had  not  been  reached. 

54  If  comparative  tests  had  always  been  analyzed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  chip  vnlunic  (or  luaxiiuuiii  chip  thickness,  if  the 
depth  of  cut  varies),  then  the  unmerited  virtiu;  of  wide  spacing 
would  never  have  been  reeoiinized. 

55  Three  6-in.  diameter  side  mills  were  taken,  0.5  in.  thick 
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and  with  10  deg.  rake.  They  had  respectively  34,  26  and  18  teeth. 
Various  tests  were  run  in  alloy  steel  and  in  machine  steel.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  presented  in  Table  7,  and  are  plotted 
in  Figs.  14  and  15. 

56  Experiments  with  the  same  cutter  are  joined  by  a  line. 
In  both  figures  the  34-tooth  line  and  the  18-tooth  line  came  super- 
posed within  experimental  error.  The  26-tooth  line  came  roughly 
parallel  but  lower  in  both  cases.  This  appeared  to  establish  the 
equality  of  cutter  efficiency  in  the  case  of  the  34-  and  18-tooth  cutters 
with  different  tooth  spacings  when  given  equal  chip  volume.  The 
distinct  inferiority  of  the  results  with  the  26-tooth  cutter  to  the 
results  of  both  the  others  suggested  some  defect  in  the  cutter.  It  was 
found  that  the  side  clearance  was  almost  nil.^  This  was  remedied 
and  the  tests  were  repeated  in  machine  steel  with  the  result  that  the 


Z  4-  6  6  10 

Volume  of  Chip  in  Ten-Thousandi-hft  of  a  Cubic  Inch 

Fig.  14    Epfbcp  of  Varying  Spacing:  Alloy  Steel 


26-tooth  line  coincided  on  the  left  with  the  two  others.  On  the  right 
there  is  a  slight  separation  due  to  experimental  error,  but  no  con- 
sistency can  be  traced.  The  experiments  with  the  26-tooth  cutter 
were  not  repeated  in  alloy  steel,  as  that  particular  block  was  not 
available. 

57  In  a  paper  presented  at  the  1911  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  L.  De  Leeuw,^  claims  were  made  regarding  the  supe- 

>  Most  of  the  tests  in  the  present  section  consisted  in  cutting  grooves  5  in. 
wide  and  0.3  in.  deep  with  a  side  mill.  It  was  repeatedly  shown  that  power  con- 
sumption was  not  affected  whether  the  cut  happened  to  be  a  groove  or  a  land, 
except  in  this  one  case  of  side-clearance  trouble. 

*  Milling  Cutters  and  Their  EflBciency,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  33,  p.  245. 
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riority  of  wide  spacing.  This  publication  caused  coarse-tooth  cutters 
to  increase  in  favor.  If  the  experiments  there  recorded  were  to  be 
compared  on  a  chip-volume  basis,  the  different  cutters  would  doubt- 
lessly lose  their  separate  identity  from  an  efficiency  standpoint.  As 
the  speed  of  cutting  is  not  recorded  in  these  tests,  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  the  chip  volume,  and  so  effect  this  comparison. 

58  It  is  equally  effective^  however,  to  analyze  data  extracted 
from  **A  Treatise  on  MiUing  and  ^Milling  IMachines, '^  issued  by 
the  Cincinnati  !MilUng  Machine  Company.  On  page  147  of  that 
work  results  are  given  of  tests  with  cutters  of  22,  16  and  10  teeth, 
respectively.      These   results  are   there  submitted  as  estabUshing 
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Fig.  15    Effect  of  Varying  Spacing:   Machine  Steel 


conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  coarse-tooth  cutter.  The  data  in 
question  are  reproduced  in  Table  8,  the  chip  volume  being  calcu- 
lated for  0.5  in.  width  of  cut  to  make  the  results  comparable  with 
the  others  in  this  paper. 

59  These  results,  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  16,  are  seen  to 
follow  the  same  basic  law  as  others  already  given.  To  summarize: 
Material  and  depth  of  cut  remaining  constant,  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  metal  is  removed  is  determined  solely  by  the  chip  volume 
and  is  independent  of  the  number  of  t(»eth  in  the  cutter. 

60  If,  in  using  a  fine-tooth  cutter,  the  feed  be  increased  in 
order  to  give  the  same  weight  per  chip  as  was  given  in  a  comparative 
test  with  a  coarse-tooth  cutter  (and  so  ecjuality  of  efficiency),  one 
of  three  things  mi^ht  happen: 

a    Chips  miglit  clog  due  to  lack  of  chip  room 

h    The  Umitation   of  power  of  machine  might  be  reached 

c    The  limit  of  structural  strength  of  the  cutter  might  be  reached. 
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61  Condition  (a)  is  very  apparent,  for  the  efficiency  rapidly 
drops  to  zero  as  soon  as  chip  room  becomes  too  small.  This  is  proof 
that  the  spacing  is  inadequate/  a  condition  which  doubtlessly  fre- 
quently existed  formerly.  Condition  (6)  is  probably  the  indirect 
cause  ^  of  existing  opinions  regarding  wide  spacing  of  teeth.  If  in 
given  tests,  equal  chips  are  taken,  then  the  cutters  will  remove 
metal,  the  volumes  of  which  per  minute  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 

TABLE  8    CINCINNATI  MILLING  MACmNE  COMPANY'S  EXPERIMENTS 


No.  of 

Speed, 

Feed 

Volume 

CU.  ULPPt 

teeth 

r.p.m. 

of  chip 

hp-min. 

22 

80.4 

11.7 

0.00062 

• 

0.442 

22 

80.0 

14.8 

0.00079 

0.484 

22 

80.0 

18.6 

0.00099 

.     0.677 

16 

82.0 

11.9 

0.00086 

0.522 

16 

68.0 

16.1 

0.00130 

0.631 

16 

67.0 

18.6 

0.00163 

0.674 

10 

69.0 

11.9 

0.00162 

0.625 

10 

68.0 

15.1 

0.00208 

0.684 

10 

68.0 

18.8 

0.00269 

0.731 

numbers  of  teeth,  and  will  of  course  call  for  correspondingly  more 
power.  Condition  (c)  would  occur  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  thin 
cutters  or  of  unusually  deep  cuts. 

62  As  many  teeth  as  possible  should  be  put  into. a  cutter 
consistent  with  sufficient  chip  clearance.  It  is  evident,  of  course, 
that  sufficient  excess  chip  space  must  be  provided  in  a  new  cutter 
to  allow  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  grinding.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
chip  clearance  is  exceeded,  possible  economy  is  forfeited.  A  glance 
at  existing  high-powered  cutters  is  sufficient  to  show  that  several 
times  the  necessary  chip  clearance  is  nearly  always  furnished. 

63  The  cuts  taken  in  our  experiments  are  throughout  in  an 
everyday  production  region.  The  Thrust  and  Torque  Measurer 
was  not  capable  of  carrying  spectacular  cuts.  However,  that  the 
same  law  holds  in  the  region  of  heavier  cuts  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments plotted  in  Fig.  16,  as  they  form  a  similar  curve.  Further, 
a  study  of  these  curves  shows  that  chip  congestion  did  not  play  any 
part  with  even  the  finest-toothed  cutter,  for  this  would  have  resulted 
in  the  last-  spot  falling  below  the  general  trend  of  the  combined  curve. 

64  Considering  that  the  whole  subject  of  milling  action  centers 
about  the  action  of  a  single  tooth,  it  appears  desirable  to  think  in 

*  See  Par.  67  et  seq. 
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terms  of  this.  The  authors  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to 
milling-machine  manufacturers  that  this  point  of  view  be  encouraged 
in  supplying  instruction  data  with  machines.  As  it  is,  the  feed  is 
invariably  given  in  inches  per  minute.^  This  is  useful  in  checking 
up  the  time  required  to  do  a  given  job  after  the  feed  is  known.  It 
is  of  no  direct  value,  however,  in  checking  up  whether  the  feed  is 
adequate  for  the  work,  because  this  is  determined  fundamentally 
by  a  definite  feed  per  tooth. 

65  Further,  the  feed  per  tooth  is  a  function  of  the  material 
and  of  the  depth  of  cut.  Data  should  be  arranged  so  far  as  possible 
to  focus  attention  on  the  maximum  chip  thickness.  This  is  the 
basic  criterion  of  effort  from  the  cutter  standpoint. 

66  The  authors  believe  that,  in  a  few  years,  by  cooperation 
between    milling-machine    and   milling-cutter  manufacturers,  data 
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Fig.  16    Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company's  Experlments 


and  practice  will  have  evolved  so  that  a  set-up  man  will  determine 
the  appropriate  chip  thickness  and  then,  by  reference  to  tables,  will 
set  the  speed  and  feed  to  give  this.  The  feed  per  tooth  for  a  given 
cutter  determines  the  feed  per  revolution  of  spindle.  If  a  chart 
were  supplied  giving  the  feed  per  revolution  for  all  possible  com- 
binations of  speeds  and  feeds,  then  this  would  be  of  direct  use  in 

>  The  present  practice  is  to  give  feed  in  inches  per  minute  with  machines 
having  a  constant-speed  feedshaft.  Feeds  are  given  in  inches  per  spindle  revo- 
lution with  machines  having  the  feed  train  driven  from  spindle.  Recent  litera- 
ture indicates  that  doubt  exists  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 
The  problem  is  purely  and  simply  that  of  obtaining  the  greatest  range  with  the 
simplest  mechanism.  The  authors  believe  that  the  constant-spsed  feedshaft  is 
unqualifiedly  the  better  of  the  two  systems.  They  further  beheve  that  this 
lends  itself  to  a  demonstration  as  rigorous  as  a  proposition  in  Euclidean  ge- 
ometry does.  For  discussion  of  this,  see  letter  to  Mechanical  Engineering,  by 
John  Airey,  on  Milling-Machine  Feed  Systems,  March  1921,  p.  207. 
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working  from  a  feed-per-tooth  starting  point  and  would  constitute 
the  first  step  in  the  suggested  direction. 

67  General  Consideration  of  Removing  Metal  by  MiUing.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  profitable  line  of  thought  to  consider,  in  its  broad*- 
est  phases,  the  problem  of  removing  metal  by  milling.  The  first 
factor  to  be  considered  is  chip  thickness.  In  order  to  remove  the 
maximum  amount  of  metal  per  hp-min.,  the  chips  should  be  as  thick 
as  possible. 

^  68  The  chip  weight  is  limited  by  the  endurance  properties  of 
the  cutting  tool,  as  is  also  the  cutting  speed,  which  is  the  second 
fEkctor  to  be  considered.  Various  experimenters  in  lathe-tool  action 
have  shown  that,  for  a  given  tool,  the  chip  weight  and  the  cutting 
speed  are  interrelated.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  degree 
of  bluntness  permissible  in  a  milling  cutter  is  very  slight,  when  com- 
pared with  the  allowable  bluntness  of  a  continuous-cutting  tool. 

69  The  greatest  metal-removing  capacity  occurs  when  the 
product  of  chip  volume  and  cutting  speed  is  at  a  maximum.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  most  advantageous  combination  of  speed  and  thick- 
ness is  known  for  a  given  tool  and  material,  so  that  these  factors  may 
be  kept  constant.  It  then  follows  that  the  closer  the  teeth  are  to- 
gether, the  more  metal  will  be  removed  per  minute,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  spacing  of  the  teeth  is  not  so  far  reduced  that  clogging 
of  the  chips  takes  place.  Since  power  efficiency  is  determined  by 
chip  thickness  only,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  altered  by  varying 
the  tooth  pitch. 

70  If  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  feed  per  tooth  constant  and 
decrease  the  tooth  spacing  without  exceeding  the  power  of  the  milling 
machine,  the  ideal  conditions  are  achieved,  i.e.,  the  maximum  volume 
of  metal  is  removed  per  minute  with  the  expenditure^  of  the  least 
possible  power.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  limit  of  the  machine's 
power  is  reached  before  the  minimum  possible  spacing  is  obtained. 

71  The  problem  now  assiunes  a  different  aspect.  We  have 
already  obtained  the  maximum  power  efficiency  by  virtue  of  iising 
the  thickest  possible  chip.  If  the  tooth  spacing  is  to  be  decreased, 
the  power  of  the  machine  will  be  exceeded  unless  some  of  the  other 
factors  are  changed.  If  the  feed  be  reduced,  the  chip  becomes  thinner. 
This  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  power  efficiency  coupled  with  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute. 

72  Suppose  that  we  leave  the  feed  constant,  decrease  the 
tooth  spacing,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  spindle  speed  so 
that  the  feed  per  tooth  remains  the  same.    The  power  efficien<gr  will 
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then  remain  constant,  as  will  the  amount  of  metal  removed  per 
minute.  Furthermore,  the  decrease  in  peripheral  speed  will  result 
in  a  lengthening  of  the  life  of  the  cutter  between  grinds. 

73  We  have  thus  demonstrated  a  priori  that  fine  spacing  is 
superior  to  coarse  spacing,  regardless  of  whether  the  cutting  speed 
or  the  power  of  the  machine  be  the  limiting  factor.  In  the  first 
case,  the  fine-toothed  cutter  will  remove  more  metal  per  minute. 
In  the  second  case,  the  fine-toothed  cutter  will  wear  longer  between 
grindings,  due  to  the  decrease  in  cutting  speed. 

SHAPE   OF  TOOTH 

74  The  following  six  features  of  a  tooth  will  be  discussed: 
a  Clearance  d  Depth 

b  Rake  e  Thickness  at  base 

c  Shape  of  back  /  Clearance  for  chips. 

These  features  are  defined  in  Fig.  17. 
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Fig.  17     Definition  of  Terms 


75  Clearance.  Excessive  cloarance  do(*s  not  reduce  the  cutting 
force,  does  not  appnn'iably  affect  th(?  lif(i  of  the  tool  in  normal  wear 
but  does  tend  to  chatterinc;  action;  also  it  w(\ikens  the  cross-section 
near  the  cutting  vih^('  and  iiiereases  lial)ility  to  snip.  Clearance 
should  therefore  be  k(^pt  to  a  miniiuuin.  Thn^e  degrees  was  found 
to  be  ample  but  5  d(^g.  was  usually  used.  In  many  tool  cribs  it 
might  be  desirable  to  standardize  at  8  deg.,  due  to  the  possibility 
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of  an  error  of  a  few  degrees.  In  practice  it  is  customary  to  speak 
of  clearance  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  at  the  heel  of  a  land.  This 
is  obviously  a  safer  method,  as  the  heel  might  bind  for  any  given 
clearance  angle  if  the  land  were  sufficiently  extended.  However, 
for  scientific  anal3rsis  it  is  better  to  use  degrees. 

76  Rake,  From  a  power-consumption  standpoint,  rake  is 
increasingly  beneficial  as  it  becomes  greater.  The  advantage  of 
rake,  though,  does  not  increase  at  so  fast  a  rate  after  about  15  deg. 
is  passed.  Further,  this  is  influenced  by  the  kind  of  material  being 
cut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  cutter  might  be  influenced 
disadvantageously  by  excessive  rake. 

77  The  action  of  wear  may  be  classified,  following  F.  W. 
Taylor's  discussion  on  a  lathe  tool,  into  (1)  simple  abrasion  and  (2) 
influence  of  heat.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater  the  rake,  the 
longer  the  hfe,  from  a  simple  abrasion  standpoint.    An  increase 


Fig.  18    Influence  op  Rake  on  Wear 

in  rake,  however,  necessitates  a  decrease  in  the  heat  conductiv- 
ity of  the  tooth,  as  a  consequence  of  which  increased  wear  due 
to  rising  temperature  is  more  likely  to  occur.  A  compromise  can  be 
obtained  only  by  experiments  on  endurance  and  this  is  treated  later. 

78  In  substantiation  of  the  theory  regarding  simple  abrasion 
action,  consider  the  two  examples  of  tooth,  A  and  B,  given  in  Fig.18. 
A  has  no  rake  and  B  has  30  deg.  rake.  Wear  will  take  place  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  cutting.  The  point  will  be  eventually  worn  down 
to  line  be  in  case  A  and  to  gh  or  ij  in  case  B.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  width  of  the  abraded  surface  is  a  measure  of  the  difficulty 
of  forcing  the  tool  into  the  work,  and  therefore  of  bluntness.  Further, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  volume  of  the  tool  abraded  is  a  measiu^ 
of  the  time  required  to  bring  the  tool  to  that  degree  of  bluntness. 

79  Line  gh  is  in  line  with  be  and  is  shorter,  on  account  of  the 
rake  in  case  B,  Draw  ij  such  that  it  is  equal  to  6c,  and  therefore 
gives  an  equal  degree  of  bluntness.  The  shaded  area  in  case  B  is 
greater  th^u  in  case  A  (because  the  two  triangles  have  equal  bases 
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but  the  triangle  in  B  has  the  greater  height).    Therefore  the  tool  B 
has  a  longer  Ufe.    The  triangle  in  i5  is  9  per  cent  larger  than  that  in  A. 

80  The  value  is  not  excessive  and  is  given  merely  as  an  ex- 
planation of  why  we  do  not  find  a  decrease  in  endurance  in  the 
early  stages  of  rake  increase,  as  one  might  very  easily  expect  from 
snap  judgment. 

81  Another  and  probably  the  most  serious  effect  of  excessive 
rake  is  the  UabiUty  of  the  cutter  to  hog  in,  particularly  in  starting 
a  heavy  cut  when  there  might  be  a  resultant  upward  force  exerted 
by  the  cutter.    We  can  definitely  ascertain  the  effect  on  power  of 
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Fig.  19     Ideal  Shape  of  Tooth 

a  change  in  rake,  but  the  other  attributes  are  not  so  definitely  ascer- 
tainable and  must  evolve  protracted  experience. 

82  While  the  decided  power  advantage  afforded  by  rake  is 
indisputable,  it  is  not  advisable  to  jump  too  far  in  the  higher  regions. 
Had  the  importance  of  developing  cutter  design  in  this  direction 
been  acted  upon  decades  ago,  as  it  should  have  been,  then  we  should 
be  on  a  much  safer  footing,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  data  would 
have  been  available  regarding  action  of  greater  rakes  in  all  types  of 
situations.  In  Par.  81  the  tendency  to  hog  in  was  referred  to.  The 
Lincoln  connecting  rod  (see  Par.  109)  presents  a  particularly  vicious 
example  of  this  tendency  and  was  chosen  for  this  reason. 

83  Under  the  circumstances  the  authors  believe  and  recom- 
mend that  cutters  be  given  12/  deg.  rake;  further,  that  for  any 
definite  job  it  might  be  vc^y  d(\sira})le  to  go  beyond  this,  even  as 
high  as  25  deg.,  but  that  121  drg.  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  minimum, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  rare  and  unusual  jobs. 

84  Shape  of  Back.     The  ideal  tooth  is  that  which  is  just  as 
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likely  to  break  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Any  deviation  from' 
this  shape  is  providing  useless  excess  strength  and  is  detracting  from 
chip  room  or  deleteriously  increasing  tooth  spacing. 

85  Analyzing  the  various  tooth  shapes  that  have  been  or  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  in  the  light  of  the  engineers'  theory  of 
bending,  we  find  that  a  tooth  with  a  parabolic  back  furnishes 
uniform  strength.  If  the  tooth  be  radial  and  a  concentrated  force 
act  normal  to  the  cutting  face,  then  the  vertex  of  the  paraJt>ola  is  at 
the  cutting  edge.  As  rake  is  increased  or  as  the  force  is  taken  other 
than  tangential,  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  becomes  more  remote. 

86  An  ideal  tooth  shape  is  given  in  Fig.  19,  with  construction 
data. 

87  In  Par.  85  the  force  was  taken  as  concentrated.  Actually 
the  force  is  spread  over  a  small  area  at  the  point  of  the  tool.  The 
assumption  has  been  made  that  this  area  extends  from  the  cutting 
edge  to  one-tenth  of  the  depth.  Consideration  of  this  distributed 
force  changes  the  curve  over  the  one-tenth  depth  and  further  causes 
the  parabola,  if  produced,  to  pass  through  the  cutting-edge  radius 
of  one-twentieth  the  depth.  A  land  is  desirable  to  back  up  the  cutting 
edge  against  shearing  action.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  from  the  heel 
of  the  land  tangential  to  the  parabola.  This  also  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  parabola  alone,  as  it  gives  a  longer  grinding 
life  before  the  land  becomes  excessive. 

88  Due  to  the  questionable  legitimacy  of  the  engineer's  theory 
of  bending  when  applied  to  short  cantilevers  (as  in  this  case),  con«> 
elusions  derived  therefrom  can  only  be  taken  as.  a  guide  for  experi- 
miental  investigation.  Twenty-four  tools  of  high-speed  steel  were 
therefore  shaped  in  accordance  with  above  anal3rsis  and  hardened. 
These  were  tested  to  destruction,  and  it  was  found  that  they  broke 
with  a  sufficient  variety  of  planes  of  weakness  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  proposed  shape  has  no  serious  place  of  consistent  greatest 
weakness.  In  some  cases  the  break  was  by  snipping,  in  others  in 
the  body  of  the  tool,  again  in  others  cleavage  occurred  roughly 
parallel  to  the  back,  and  finally  some  broke  in  several  places  at 
once.    The  last  is  of  course  the  ideal  case; 

89  Depth,  The  depth  is  controlled  partly  by  the  length  of 
grinding  life  expected,  but  chiefly  by  the  spacing,  which  in  turn 
will  be  shown  to  depend  on  chip  clearance.  It  is  not  possible  by  Any 
method  of  calculation  to  predetermine  the  chip  space  necessary  for 
given  conditions  of  cut.  To  provide  net  cross-sectional  area  between 
teeth  equal  to  the  area  of  the  heaviest  cut  would  be  absurdly  in- 
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ness  is  the  sole  criterion  of  force  at  a  given  instant.  In  the  early- 
part  of  this  work  the  habit  was  fomied  of  thinking  in  terms  of  chip 
volume.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the  basic  starting  point  for 
correlation  of  results;  and  so  long  as  depth  of  cut  was  k(»pt  constant, 
there  was  no  reason  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  viewpoint. 
99  As  stated  in  Par.  43,  the  work  done  with  various  depths 
of  cut  was  of  doubtful  value.  Nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  that 
shallow  cuts  showed  up  more  favorably  on  a  chip-volume  basis. 
This  led  to  further  speculation,  ending  with  the  conviction  that 
not  chip  volume  but  maximum  chip  thickness  was  the  feature  of 
basic  interest. 
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Fig.  21     Statical  Experimkxts  <>x  Fotr  Diffkfu-^xt  Cmi'  Tukkxessis 


100  The  truth  of  tlir  abovi^  s1at(^Tii('nf  s(HMns  so  ohNJou*^  wlim 
the  action  of  milling  is  carefully  (•(uisidci-cd,  that  the  fact  would 
not  be  elaborated  on,  wrvr  it  not  that  months  of  cxjX'rinK'ntal  woik 
had  been  done  before  this  idea  (l(*ve]oi)e(L  All  chips,  to  ^^ithin  a 
small  error  of  mathematical  interest  onlv,  incri^i^e  nnifoj-inlv  from 
zero  thickness  to  a  maxinnnn.  A<  any  uixcii  instantaneous  thickness 
of  chip  connotes  a  certain  foi-cc-actinn  al  that  in-tant.  and  as  the 
increase  in  thickness  is  unih»r]ii,  it  follows  ihat  tli(>  maxinnnn  cliip 
thickness  is  a  unifjuo  criterinn  of  the  inat<  rial  removt'd  ))er  lip-min. 
for  ^  given  cutter  and  material. 
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101  On  this  assumption  a  miscellaneous  set  of  experiments 
with  constant  material  and  constant  shape  of  cutter  tooth  would 
fall  on  one  curve,  if  metal  removed  per  hp-min.  were  plotted  against 
maximum  thickness.  The  variation  in  depth  of  cut  and  the  varjdng 
tooth  spacing  would  have  no  influence. 

102  Comparison  of  Four  Chips  of  Varying  Feed.  A  cutter 
of  10  deg.  rake  was  used,  the  depth  of  cut  taken  was  0.3  in.  and  the 
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Chip  Thickness  in  Ten -Thousandths  of  an  Inch 

Fig.  22    Foub  Statical  Experiments  Superposed 


feed  was  taken  successively  as  0.0026  in.,  0.005  in.,  0.0075  in.  and 
0.010  in.  The  feed  was  obtained  by  carefully  moving  the  table  by 
hand  and  then  locking  the  gib  screw.  The  rotation  of  cutter  neces- 
sary just  to  take  one  chip  was  divided  into  20  equal  parts  and 
readings  were  taken. 

103    The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  21,  the  torque 
being  plotted  against  divisions  of  the  driving  pulley.    The  same 
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general  shape  is  observed  except  in  the  case  of  the  0.0025-in.  chip. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  consistent  results  with  this 
without  much  success.  A  little  reflection  on  the  probable  distortion 
of  results  produced  by  the  knee  bracket  being,  say,  0.0002  in.  too 
high  or  too  low,  on  a  thin  chip  like  this  will  account  for  this  difficulty. 
These  curves  are  rearranged  in  Fig.  22  to  give  Tangential  Force 
plotted  against  Chip  Thickness. 

104  The  finest  chip  again  is  somewhat  irregular.  Apart  from 
this  the  chips  are  identical  in  force  requirement  for  equal  chip  thick- 
nesses. After  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  if  a  condition 
other  than  this  were  apparent. 

105  Continuing  the  above  point  of  view,  it  is  seen  that  cutter 
efficiencies  for  two  distinct  jobs  should  be  compared  on  the  basis  of 
equal  maximum  chip  thickness  instead  of  metal  removed  per  minute. 
The  latter  is  too  crude  and  might  give  equality  of  performance  when 
in  reality  the  cutters  are  being  far  from  equally  punished.  Further, 
to  compare  metal  removed  per  hp-min.  in  two  cases  where  thickness 
of  chip  is  not  identical,  is  grossly  unjust  an(J  will  lead  to  fallacious 
conclusions,  e.g.,  the  present  superiority  claimed  for  wide  spacing. 

ENDURANCE   TESTS    UNDER    COMMERCIAL   CONDITIONS 

106  Although  increasing  the  rake  angle  is  unquestionably  bene- 
ficial from  a  power  standpoint,  the  same  is  by  no  means  obviously 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  endurance.  In  fact,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  continuous  increase  of  rake  must  ultimately  jeopardize  endurance. 

107  To  investigate  this,  numerous  experiments  were  necessary 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  make  them  under  commercial  con- 
ditions. Two  jobs  were  experimented  with,  the  Lincoln  connecting 
rod  and  the  Hudson  gear-shift  finger. 

108  The  only  feature  under  consideration  was  the  influence 
of  rake.  All  other  features  were  tlierefore  kept  constant.  The  speeds 
and  feeds  in  regular  use  on  both  jobs  were  taken,  but  the  cutters 
used  were  of  different  rake  values.  All  cutters  used  were  made  at 
the  same  time  from  the  same  bar  of  stcn^l  and  received  the  same 
heat  treatment. 

109  Lincohi  Conncctuuj-Rod  Job.  Fig.  23  shows  this  connect- 
ing rod,  the  part  machined  in  tli('s(^  tests  being  indicated  by  a  heavy 
line.  The  cutters  used  were  2^  in.  in  diameter.  This  enables  the 
cutter  to  form-mill  the  radius  at  the  l)i^  cud  of  the  rod.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  fixture  is  sucli  that  tlu^  work  is  fed  vertically  into  the 
cutter  until  cutting  is  taking  place  over  the  full  arc.     When  the 
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proper  depth  is  obtained,  the  longitudinal  feed  is  put  in  and  the 
length  traversed. 

110  Starting  in  the  rough  over  the  full  extent  of  the  curved 
part  is  particularly  severe  on  the  cutter.  This  job  is  unusually  well 
fitted  for  testing  any  tendency  of  a  cutter  to  hog  in.  No  trouble  was 
encountered  in  this  respect.    The  carbon  content  of  the  steel  aver- 
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Fig.  23    Lincoln  Connectinq  Rod 


aged  about  0.50  per  cent.  The  average  depth  of  material  removed 
was  ^  in.,  at  a  spindle  speed  of  125  r.p.m.  and  a  feed  of  6J  in.  per 
min.  or  0.0041  in.  per  tooth. 

Ill  In  all,  901  rods  were  milled  under  observation.  This 
furnished  five  grinds  with  the  0-deg.  and  15-deg.  rake  cutters,  eight 
grinds  with  the  10-deg.  rake  cutter,  and  two  grinds  with  the  20-deg. 

Oroove  Ml /fed  by 
Test  Cutters. 


Fig.  24    Hudson  GEAR-SraFT  Finger 


rake  cutter.  The  regular  operator  determined  when  the  cutter  was 
"blunt,"  this  being  judged  by  the  roughness  of  the  finish.  The 
following  results  were  obtained: 

Rake  angle,  deg 0  10  15  20 

Average  number  of  rods  per  grind 11.8        58. 1        50.6        62.0 

112     The  20-deg.  cutter  snipped  in  two  teeth  after  the  second 
grind.    Ten  to  twenty  times  the  number  of  experiments  would  be 
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required  to  state  with  any  reliability  the  quantitative  relation 
between  rake  and  endurance.  It  is  apparent,  though,  that  for  this 
material  the  influence  of  rake  on  endurance  is  at  least  beneficial  up 
to  between  10  deg.  and  15  deg. 

113  Hudson  Gear-Shift  Finger.  The  results  of  this  job  are 
unfortunately  almost  valueless.  Due  to  a  change  in  design,  the 
part  in  question  ceased  to  be  manufactured  after  2125  had  been 
machined.  The  number  machined  by  one  cutter  without  grinding 
was  unexpectedly  large.  This  rc^sulted  in  only  one  grind  being 
possible  with  a  5-deg.,  10-d(^g.,  and  a  15-deg.  rake  cutter.     Fig.  2-1 


'::? 


y 


Fig.  25     DiAciUAM  of  Machixeability  Tester 


shows  the  finger  with  the  pait  machiuc^d  in  heavy  line.    The  results 
were  as  follows: 

Rake  angle,  deg f)  10 

Number  of  fingers  per  grind TOO         SOO 

114  As  a  result  of  lh('S(^  expcM-iiiu^iits  it  may  Ix^  said  that  from 
an  endurance  standpoint  rako  is  cHTtainly  iiicreasingl}^  l)('n('ricial  up 
to  10  deg.  and  probably  is  up  to  15  cleg.  This  statcnuMit  is  mixdr 
definitely  for  steel  up  to  0.50  carl)on,  and  it  is  bclii^'ed  that  it  will 
be  found  true  for  all  metals. 


EXPKRiMExrs  WITH  MA(  iiiXK  MULri'Y    ri:sT]:u 

115  The  ]\la(*lnn('al)i]i1  V  Trstci-  was  dcsimicd,  as  stat<'(l  i^ai'liiM", 
for  measuring  quickly  tlu'  inachincaliility  of  dilTrnait  metals.  This 
machine  is  shown  in  I  ii^.  25. 
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116  In  principle  it  is  of  course  identical  with  the  Chip  Invest- 
igator^ so  far  as  measuring  the  integral  effect  of  the  action  is  con- 
cerned.   Within  its  limitations,  however,  it  is  a  much  more  efficient 

TABLE  9    ENERGY  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MAXIMUM  CmP  THICKNESS 
Material,  cold-rolled  steel;  radius  of  cutter,  1|  in.;  width  of  cut,  |  in. 


Depth  of 

Feed  per 

Maximum 

Energy, 

Cu.  in.  per 

cut,  in. 

chip,  in. 

thickness,  in. 

ft-lb. 

hp-min. 

0.04 

0.004 

0.000849 

1.5 

0.352 

0.04 

0.008 

0.001697 

2.4 

0.440 

0.04 

0.012 

0.002546 

3.2 

0.494 

0.04 

0.016 

0.003396 

4.0 

0.528 

0.08 

0.004 

0.001194 

2.6 

0.406 

0.08 

0.008 

0.002389 

4.4 

0.480 

0.08 

0.012 

0.003583 

5.7 

0.555 

0.08 

0.016 

0.004778 

7.0 

0.604 

0.12 

0.004 

0.001455 

3.9 

0.406 

0.12 

0.008 

0.002910 

6.0 

0.529 

0.12 

0.012 

0.004366 

8.0 

0.594 

0.12 

0.016 

0.005821 

10.0 

0.634 

0.16 

0.004 

0.001670 

5.1 

0.414 

0.16 

0.008 

0.003338 

7.8 

0.541 

0.16 

0.012 

0.005028 

10.8 

0.587 

0.16 

0.016 

1 

0.006677 

13.5 

0.626 
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Maximum  Chip  Thickness  in  Thousandths  of  an  Inch. 

Fia.  26    Metal  Removed  as  a  Function  op  Maximxtm  Chip  Thickness 


instrument  than  the  Chip  Investigator,  as  no  calculation  is  necessary. 
If  the  weight  be  allowed  to  fall  freely  from  the  top  position,  it  will 
rise  almost  to  the  same  height.  A  pointer  indicates  the  highest 
position  to  which  the  weight  rises  and  this  is  taken  as  the  zero  read- 
ing. If ,  in  a  subsequent  fall,  a  chip  be  formed  then  the  weight  will 
not  rise  as  high.    This  change  in  height  is  a  measure  of  the  energy. 
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given  up  in  forming  the  chip.    The  same  principle  is  used  in  impact- 
testing  machines. 

117  One  group  of  experiments  run  on  this  machine  are  re- 
corded, as  they  were  carried  out  to  emphasize  the  analysis  brought 
out  previously  that  maximum  chip  thickness  is  the  sole  criterion 
of  eflBciency  for  a  given  tool  and  material.  Four  different  depths 
of  cut  and  four  different  feeds  were  taken,  giving  sixteen  differently 
shaped  chips  in  all. 

118  The  results  of  these  sixteen  experiments  are  given  in 
Table  9  and  Fig.  26,  in  which  cubic  inches  per  horsepower-minute 
are  plotted  against  maximum  chip  thickness.  It  is  seen  that  efficiency 
is  a  function  of  maximum  chip  thickness  alone. 

119  The  importance  of  the  above  point  of  view  cannot  well 
be  overemphasized.  In  arranging  instructions  for  the  operation  of 
milling  machines,  in  compiling  speed,  feed  and  depth-of-cut  data,  or 
in  comparing  different  jobs,  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
maximum  chip  thickness  is  the  true  criterion  of  cutter-tooth  pun- 
ishment. 


I 
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APPENDIX  NO.   1 

CHIP  INVESTIGATOR  —  METHODS  OF  COMPUTING 

120  The  record  shown  in  Fig.  27  is  analyzed  by  means  of  a  traveling 
microscope,  using  a  foil  templet  to  catch  three  points  on  a  wave.  There  are 
two  cases  to  consider:  first,  an  analysis  leading  to  a  force-space  curve;  second, 
an  analysis  giving  the  energy  absorbed,  which  of  course  is  really  the  area  under 
the  first  curve. 


TABLE   10    COMPUTATION  OF  FORCE-SPACE  CURVE 
Experiment  No.  32,  on  cast  iron;  feed,  0.016  in. 


No. 

Reading 

Velocity 

Acceleration 

Dynamic 
force 

SUtic 
force 

Total 
force 

1 

172 

403 

2 

676 

414 

11 

-355 

372 

17 

3 

989 

418 

4 

-129 

374 

245 

4 

1407 

420 

2 

-65 

376 

311 

5 

1827 

420 

0 

0 

378 

378 

6 

2247 

419 

-1  ' 

32 

379 

411 

7 

2666 

416 

-3 

97 

380 

477 

8 

3082 

412 

-4 

129 

380 

509 

9 

3494 

406 

-6 

194 

379 

573 

10 

3900 

398 

-8 

258 

378 

636 

11 

4298 

389 

-9 

291 

376 

667 

12 

4687 

379 

-10 

323 

374 

697 

13 

5066 

369 

-10 

323 

372 

695 

14 

5435 

369 

0 

0 

369 

369 

15 

5804 

381 

12 

-388 

366 

-22 

16 

6173 

121  The  longitudinal  position  of  every  fifth  wave  was  noted  by  means 
of  a  microscopic  analyzer,  which  happened  to  read  in  centimeters.  Referring 
to  Table  10,  we  have: 


Ck)lumn 
Column 
Column 
Column 
Column 


Column 
Column 


1,  Serial  number  of  point  observed 

2,  Position  in  tenths  of  a  millimeter 

3,  Successive  differences 

4,  Second  differences;  i.e.,  acceleration 

5,  Dynamic  force  at  the  tool.    This  is  equal  to  angular  acceler* 

ation  (reduced  to  proper  units)  multiplied  by  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  oscillating  mass 

6,  Force  required  at  tool  to  hold  the  arm  statically 

7,  Combined  static  and  dynamic  tangential  force. 
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If  column  7  be  plotted  against  column  2,  the  units  of  the  latter  being  suitably 
modified,  a  force-space  curve  is  obtained. 


122  Energy  Analysis.  Tliia  requires  a  knowleilRe  of  the  angular  velocity 
if  the  arm  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  cut  but  not  at  intermediate  po- 
itioDS.    These  points  on  the  smoked  record  are  marked  and  the  pitch  of  the 


uinS  cutter  research 


FiO.  28     Computation  c 


waves  there  measured.  Five 
point  being  investigated.  'I'hcp 
is  shown  completely  worki^d  i 
kinetic  energy  given  up  in  fmit- 
moment  of  inertia  and  thi'  eh: 


'  taken,  straddling  the 
on  a  form,  one  of  which 
iiH  from  {\\-—  \\-)  to 
lived  which  iiii'liides  the 
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APPENDIX  NO.   2 
DESIGN  OF  CUTTERS 

123  A  semi- rational  theory  is  here  given  for  the  design  of  cutter  teeth. 
As  a  cutter  increases  in  <liameter,  it  is  likely  to  take  heavier  cuts:  a  small-di- 
ameter cutter  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  feed  per  tooth  carried  easily  by  a 
large  slab  mill. 

124  If  the  reasonable  assimiption  be  granted  that  maximum  chip  thick- 
ness is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  cutter,  then  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  spacing. 

125  Assume  also  that  the  force  required  to  remove  a  chip  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  thickness.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  parabola 
can  be  fitted  to  the  force-space  curve  of  Fig.  3.    Also 

Let  R  -  radius  of  cutter  in  inches 
n  «  niunber  of  t^th 
F  -  maximum  tangential  force 
d  -  depth  of  tooth 
t  -  thickness  at  base  of  tooth 
/  -  maximum  fiber  stress  permissible. 

126  The  length  of  chip  increases  with  an  increase  of  radius,  and  as  chip 
thickness  has  already  been  taken  proportional  to  radius,  the  chip  volume  will 
vary  as  the  radius  raised  to  a  power  higher  than  unity.  However,  as  the  radius 
increases,  the  material  becomes  more  compact  for  a  given  voliune,  due  to  the 
thickening  of  the  chip,  so  chip  clearance  necessary  may  be  taken  as  proportional 
to  radius  simply. 

127  Since  th6  shapes  of  the  spaces  between  adjacent  teeth  are  similar 
in  cutters  of  different  diameters,  chip  space  is  proportional  to  ct*,  and  as  chip 
space  is  also  proportional  to  radius  as  explained  in  Par.  126,  it  follows  that: 

docVK [1] 

also  from  Pars.  124  and  125,      

Foe  VChip  Thickness  a  VR M 

Therefore  dccF        [3] 

Assume  for  simplicity  imit  thickness  at  base  of  tooth.    By  the  theory  of  bending, 

Fdo:t*f [4] 

Therefore,  by  [3], 

dxdcct^f [6] 

Or 

ad [6] 

Also,  by  the  properties  of  similar  shapes, 

2w{R  -  d)  ~ 

""  -     i  +  Kt      ^^ 

where  iir  is  a  constant. 

Or,  by  [1]  and  [6], 

2t(R  -  K,Rh)  P^ 

^"  KtRKI  +  Kx) ■-  -* 

-  KiRh  -K, [9] 

where  Ki^  Kt^  Ki  and  Kt  are  constants. 
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128  The  constants  Ki  and  K4  have  been  determined  by  observation  of 
spacing  in  cases  where  chip  room  appeared  adequate.    This  gives: 

n-  19.5i?i  -5.8 [10] 

Also  a  relationship  of 

t^d [11] 

is  simple  and  accords  well  with  proportions  repeatedly  used  and  found  amply 
strong. 

129  Modification  of  Ki  in  the  relation, 

t^  K,d [12] 

affects  the  strength  of  the  tooth  in  general.     For  instance,  if  a  new  superior 
steel  were  discovered,  then  K^  could  be  decreased.     Changing  Kb  in  no  wise 
affects  the  rationality  of  Equation  [10],   but  would  indirectly  influence  the 
constants,  leading  to  a  greater  n  for  a  given  R  if  A't  be  reduced. 
Since,  by  [1],  do:  Rh,  we  find  the  following  relation  to  give  satisfactory  results: 

(/  =  0.215/ei [13] 

DISCUSSION 

A.  L.  DeLeeuw.  The  highly  interesting  paper  is  of  a  dual 
nature.  It  is  partly  the  record  of  experiments  and  observations 
which  may  be  called  its  foundation,  and  partly  a  superstructure 
of  comment  and  conclusions  based  on  these  observations.  The 
writer  makes  this  distinction  because  he  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  first  part,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  wishes  to  state  his  objections  to  many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  second  part. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  forces  employed  in  the  separa- 
tion of  a  milling  chip  is  very  interesting  and  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  a  hitherto  obscure  subject.  It  is  to  \)e  regretted  that  the 
authors  did  not  go  a  step  further  and  attemj)t  the  separation  of 
a  chip  by  a  very  slow  process,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  observe 
the  deformation  of  the  metal  at  the  different  stages  of  separation, 
either  by  direct  observation  or  by  the  m()vinii;-picture  method. 

The  authors'  determination  of  the  direction,  location  and  mag- 
nitude of  forces  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions  is  somewhat 
along  the  line  of  Nicholson's  experiments  and,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  deserves  the  same  criticism.  One  of  the  chief  require- 
ments of  machine-tool  construction  is  rigidity,  because  it  is  well 
recognized  that  the  lack  of  this  rigidity  increases  certain  of  the 
forces  or  at  least  increases  their  effect  on  the  work  to  an  extent 
altogether  out  of  pr()j)()rtion  to  the  amount  of  lack  of  rigidity. 
Therefore,  to  place  the  work  on  movable  pistons  is  to  go  away 
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from  the  very  essence  of  machine-tool  dei^gn.  It  may  be  countered 
that  the  method  used  is  the  only  one  available  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  forces,  but  against  this  argument  the  writer  would  say 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  found  in  this  manner  is  probably 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  a  well  con- 
structed machine  tool. 

The  method  of  determining  machineability  is  interesting  as 
such,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  writer  of  this  discussion  what 
such  a  test  can  bring  out.  It  would  seem  that  this  test  merely 
indicates  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  take  a  chip  of  pre- 
determined size  of  the  metal  to  be  investigated,  but  this  amoimt 
of  energy  has  already  been  determined  by  the  first  test.  Besides, 
in  order  to  be  of  any  value  whatever,  the  nature  of  the  tool  must 
be  standardized.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  very 
small  dififerences  in  the  surface  of  the  tool,  in  its  sharpness,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  grotmd,  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  ease  with  which  a  tool  will  separate  a  chip.  The  authors  of 
the  paper  did  not  state  whether  they  had  any  means  of  standard- 
izing the  nature  of  the  tool. 

Even  if  such  a  standardized  tool  could  be  made  and  main- 
tained, it  would  be  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  tests  would 
show  the  true  machiijeability  of  the  metal  to  be  investigated.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  argue  on  this  subject  because  machineability 
is  not  a  term  which  can  be  expressed  in  simpler  terms,  although 
most  of  us  know  by  experience  what  is  meant  by  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain bronzes  which  would  show  a  high  machineability  by  the  tests 
mentioned,  but  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  machine  on  accoimt 
of  the  tendency  of  the  chip  to  tear  out  of  the  metal.  In  other  words, 
the  metal  is  easily  cut  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  proper  surface. 
There  are  kinds  of  steel  which  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  power 
to  cut  when  the  tool  is  new,  but  which  almost  at  once  begin  to  build 
up  a  ridge  of  fine  particles  near  the  tool  edge,  so  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  tool  no  longer  cuts  but  punches  the  metal  off.  Such 
materials  are  exceedingly  hard  to  machine,  but  relatively  easy 
to  cut  with  a  new  tool.  The  machineability  of  wrought  iron  is 
very  high  if  we  look  at  the  power  required  for  cutting,  but  it  is 
very  low  when  we  try  to  make  a  good  screw  thread.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  could  be  mentioned,  showing  that-  what  the 
average  man  in  the  shop  understands  by  machineability  is  not  the 
kilid  of  thing  whch  was  investigated  by  the  machineability  tester 
of  the  authors  of  this  paper. 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  Fig.  3  which  shows  the  relation 
between  force  and  chip  tliickness.  The  line  of  chip  thickness 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  chip  does  not  start  in  witli  a  thickness 
zero,  or  that  it  winds  up  with  a  thickness  less  than  maximum.  The 
second  objection  is  of  minor  importance,  but  the  first  objection 
relates  to  one  of  the  main  difficulties  met  in  practical  milling.  A 
milling  chip  tends  to  start  with  a  zero  thickness  and,  consequently, 
the  cutter  must  slide  over  the  work  for  some  distance  before  it 
will  be  able  to  penetrate.  During  that  time  the  arbor  or  the  cutter 
itself  is  made  to  spring  away  from  tlie  work  until  finally  the 
amount  of  spring  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
metal  against  the  cutter  tooth.  At  that  moment  the  actual  cutting 
begins.  As  an  example,  a  6-in.  cutter  taking  a  feM  of  0.010  in. 
per  tooth  must  slide  over  the  work  for  a  length  of  0.088  in.  before 
the  cutter  is  sprung  away  0.001  in.  Whether  it  requires  a  spring 
of  0.001  or  0.0005  in.,  or  maybe  0.002  in.  depends  on  a  variety  of 
conditions,  and  mainly  on  the  sharpness  of  the  cutter.  We  do 
know  that  when  we  have  milled  a  piece  of  work  with  a  plain  or 
spiral  cutter,  we  could  take  a  finishing  cut  by  merely  moving  tlie 
work  once  more  under  the  cutter  and  that  without  making  any  ad- 
justments. Other  conditions  which  affect  this  amount  of  spring  are 
spirality  of  cutter  and  dei)th  of  cut.  If  tlie  cut  is  quite  deep  and 
more  than  one  tooth  is  in  the  cut  at  all  times,  then  the  downward 
pressure  caused  by  the  heavy  chip  may  completely  counterbalance 
the  upward  pressure  against  another  tooth  trying  to  enter  the  work. 
Spirality  affects  it  to  the  extent  that  a  spiral  cutter  is  all  the  time 
more  or  less  in  the  same  ctnidition  as  a  cutter  of  which  more  than 
one  tooth  is  embedded  in  the  work. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  relation  is  that  the 
tooth  enters  the  work  suddi^ily,  so  that,  as  a  mattiT  of  fact,  the 
chip  as  it  is  actually  produced  does  not  start  with  a  thickness  zero. 
Instead  of  having  the  theoretical  shapi^  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  it 
will  actually  have  the  s]ia])e  as  cross-hatched  in  Fig.  30. 

The  observation-^  about  rake  are  closelv  in  accord  with  the 
results  the  writer  found  in  t(^-ts  made  h(^twcen  1907  and  1914. 
The  existing  difference^  may  \)v  exj)hiin('(l  away  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  writer's  experiments  part  of  th<*  power  c(.n^un]c(l  was  used  for 
feed. 

The  angle  of  12..')  dciirrc-  a^  a  coinpi^nnu-c  antilc  sicni^  to  be  too 
large  for  gritty  matei-inN.  T]\r  wnur  ha-  been  compromising  on  10 
degrees.    However,  tliere  is  room  left  for  di-cus-ion  on  this  -uhj^H't 
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Referring  to  Par.  29,  Effect  of  Clearance:  Previous  tests  have 
shown  the  same  results  brought  out  by  the  authors,  namely,  that 
clearance  has  no  effect  on  the  power  consumption.  However,  it 
does  have  an  effect  on  the  life  of  the  cutter  and  the  finish  pro- 
duced. It  seems  that  gritty  materials  require  more  clearance  than 
those  materials  which  will  produce  a  continuous  chip.  The  reason 
is  not  clear,  nor  is  there  any  law  known  by  which  the  shop  man 
should  be  guided  as  to  the  amount  of  clearance  to  furnish.  Though 
3  degrees  would  give  a  very  good  finish  on  steel,  it  does  not  seem 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 

Fig.  29    Theoretical   Shape    op  Chip;  Fig.  30    Actual  Shape  of  Chip; 
Fig.  31    Recommended  Pbopobtions  of  Teeth 

to  be  practical  to  use  this  small  angle  on  account  of  the  great 
effect  of  a  small  amount  of  wear.  Five  degrees  is  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes  when  steel  only  must  be  cut;  10  degrees  is 
preferable  for  cast  iron  only;  while  7  or  8  degrees  seems  to  give 
good  satisfaction  as  a  compromise  angle  for  cutters  which  must 
cut  iron  as  well  as  steel. 

In  Par.  33  the  authors  state  that  as  a  chip  thickens,  metal 
is  removed  more  easily  per  unit  vohmie.  As  a  practical  rule, 
this  statement  is  acceptable  and  meets  all  shop  conditions.  As  a 
statement  of  accurate  fact,  it  may  be  doubted.  A  number  of 
observations  made  by  the  writer  of  this  discussion  showed  that  the 
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eflBciency  increases  when  the  cross-section  of  the  chip  approaches 
more  and  more  a  perfect  square.  In  other  words,  a  chip  ^  in.  x  ^  in. 
requires  less  power  than  one  which  is  J  in.  high  and  -^  in.  thick, 
and  also  less  than  another  chip  which  might  be  ^  deep  and  with 
a  J  in.  feed.  The  fact  that  the  feed  never  exceeds  the  depth  of  cut 
except  with  finishing  cuts  makes  the  difference  between  the  obser- 
vation of  the  authors  of  the  paper  and  the  writer  of  this  discussion 
of  academical  importance  only. 

Referring  to  Par.  34,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  series  of  tests  made  by  him  in  1907  and  1908  the 
method  of  comparing  input  of  power  with  output  of  chips  was 
employed  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  mechanical  efficiency 
of  the  machine  was  determined  for  various  amounts  of  input  and 
that  for  drive  and  feed  separately  as  well  as  in  combination. 
Though  under  such  conditions  we  do  not  get  as  clean-cut  a  picture 
of  the  laws  governing  the  removal  of  one  single  chip,  we  do  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  entire  action  of  the  milling  machine  and  the 
laws  governing  the  actual  practice  of  milling.  This  remark  is  made 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  tlie  investigation  described 
in  the  paper  under  discussion.  The  writer  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
investigations  which  aim  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Referring  to  Par.  48:  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tliere  is 
no  reason  why  the  total  amount  of  power  required  to  remove  a 
single  chip  by  a  spiral  tooth  of  a  cutter  should  be  less  than  that 
required  for  a  straight  tooth.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
authors  of  the  paper  might  be  accepted  as  practically  correct  for 
a  narrow  cutter  with  one  single  tooth.  However,  when  the  single 
tooth  has  considerable  width,  we  meet  a  different  problem.  Fol- 
lowing the  action  of  such  a  single  tooth  we  would  find  that  it 
starts  with  one  point  of  the  cutter  striking  the  work,  refusing  to 
penetrate  and  therefore  sliding  over  the  work.  When  sufficient 
pressure  has  been  accumulated,  the  tooth  enters  and  new  points 
begin  to  slide.  The  first  point  which  had  entered  gradually  meets 
thicker  and  thicker  material  and  the  downward  pressure  increases 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  it  balances  the  upward  pressure. 
If  the  depth  of  cut  is  great  enough  and  the  chip  thick  enough, 
there  may  be  a  time  when  the  cutter  is  actually  forced  down- 
ward. If  there  is  only  one  tooth,  this  process  will  be  repeated 
every  time  a  revolution  has  been  completed,  but  if  there  are  more 
teeth,  then  the  second  tooth  may  hQ<i,m  to  act  before  the  first  one 
is  entirely  out  of  the  cut;  and  if  this  is  the  case  the  period  of 
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sliding  over  the  work  may  be  materially  reduced.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, then,  the  waste  of  power  due  to  this  sliding  is  reduced  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  cutter  increased.  In  addition,  a  smoother  cut 
will  be  taken  and  less  metal  will  be  left,  due  to  spring.  The  main 
reason  why  the  writer  has  advocated  the  25-degree  angle  is  that  such 
an  angle  permits  the  simultaneous  action  of  more  than  one  tooth  on 
relatively  narrow  work  or  with  relatively  shallow  cuts.  Even 
greater  angles  might  be  used  but  for  the  fact  that  end  pressure 
begins  to  play  a  considerable  part  with  the  higher  angles,  and  the 
further  fact  that  one  end  of  the  tooth  becomes  too  weak. 

The  writer  must  take  issue  with  the  statement  contained  in 
Par.  50  and  following  paragraphs.  If  the  only  point  for  considera- 
tion were  the  power  required  to  remove  a  cubic  inch  of  metal,  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  authors  of  the  paper  would  be  quite 
correct.  However,  in  practice  this  power  consumption  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  to  be  considered  and  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  one.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  various  elements  which 
should  be  considered  it  may  be  best  to  take  a  concrete  example. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  cut  i  in.  deep  must  be  taken  on  a  piece 
of  mild  steel  4  in.  wide,  and  that  we  use  for  this  purpose  a  cutter 
3^  in.  in  diameter,  having  10  teeth.  We  will  give  a  feed  of  0.010 
in.  per  tooth  and  use  a  speed  of  66  ft.  per  minute,  which  requires 
72  r.p.m.  Under  those  conditions  the  feed  per  minute  is  7.2  in. 
and  the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute  is  7.2  cu.  in.  This 
will  require  a  machine  driven  by  a  10-hp.  motor. 

If  we  should  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  authors  and 
put  more  teeth  in  the  cutter,  let  us  say  twenty,  but  otherwise  use 
the  same  feed  and  speeds,  we  would  require  a  20-hp.  motor.  How- 
ever, as  the  machine  on  which  we  wish  to  do  the  cutting  is  only 
supplied  with  a  10-hp.  motor,  we  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
feed  per  tooth,  and  as  this  reduced  feed  per  tooth  makes  the  effi- 
ciency lower,  we  will  have  to  overload  the  motor  considerably  in 
order  to  remove  the  original  7.2  cu.  in.  of  metal.  Or,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  overload  the  motor,  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
reduced  cut.  However,  the  authors  say  that  this  difficulty  might 
be  readily  overcome  by  lowering  the  cutting  speed.  If  we  should 
reduce  the  speed  to  33  ft.  per  minute,  we  would  again  be  able  to 
give  a  feed  of  0.010  in.  per  tooth  and  yet  remove  only  7.2  cu.  in. 
of  metal;  and  we  would  be  working  with  the  original  efficiency. 

At  this  point  we  must  introduce  a  new  element  and  that  is  the 
appearance  or  finish  of  the  work.    In  a  large  portion  of  all  milling 
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work,  one  cut  only  is  taken  which  is  required  to  produce  a  finish 
of  sufficient  fineness.  This  finish  depends  on  the  number  of  revo- 
lution marks  per  inch.  Under  the  original  conditions,  that  is  with 
the  10-tooth  cutter,  these  marks  were  0.100  in.  apart;  but  with 
the  increased  number  of  teeth  and  reduced  speed  they  will  be 
0.200  in.  apart,  which  would  not  be  permissible  under  most  cir- 
cumstances. As  a*  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  percentage  of  all 
cases,  the  feed  per  revolution  is  limited  by  the  desired  finish  at 
least  as  much  as  by  the  ability  of  cutter  or  machine  to  take  the 
cut.  The  authors  of  the  paper  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  underlying  idea  for  the  introduction  of  the  wide-spaced 
cutter  was  to  supply  sufiicient  chip  space.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  consideration  only  explains  their  origin.  It  was  the  observa- 
tion of  a  case  of  insufiicient  chip  space  which  induced  the  writer  to 
try  a  somewhat  wider  spacing.  Subsequent  tests  with  these  wider 
spaced  cutters  brought  out  further  advantages. 

In  selecting  the  proper  kind  of  cutter  for  a  milling  job,  the 
following  line  of  reasoning  may  be  considered  typical  for  a 
majority  of  cases: 

The  nature  of  the  work  compels  us  to  limit  the  distance  be- 
tween revolution  marks  to,  let  us  say,  0.050  in.  In  order  to  do  the 
job  as  quickly  as  possible  we  must  have  as  much  feed  per  minute 
as  possible.  The  feed  per  minute  depends  on  two  elements:  cutting 
speed,  and  size  of  cutter.  With  the  material  to  be  cut  and  con- 
sidering the  depth  of  cut,  we  will  be  limited  to  a  cutting  speed  of, 
let  us  say,  70  ft.  per  min.  We  must  now  select  the  smallest  possible 
cutter  which  will  do  the  work  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  revolutions  which  will  give  70  ft.  cutting  speed.  Now 
enter  such  considerations  as  size  of  arbor,  depth  of  teeth,  size  of 
keyway,  all  of  which  may  prevent  us  from  making  the  cutter  as 
small  as  w^e  would  like  to  have  it.  If,  for  instance,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  a  fairly  long  arbor,  we  must  make  that  arbor  of 
suflBcient  size  to  avoid  excessive  bending  and  torsion.  Having 
considered  all  these  items  we  finally  decide  on  the  size  of  cutter. 
As  we  want  to  do  the  job  with  as  little  power  consumption  as 
possible,  we  must  provide  for  taking  the  heaviest  possible  chips, 
and  this  in  its  turn  means  the  smallest  possible  number  of  teeth 
in  the  cutter.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  line  of  reasoning  is 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  that  followed  by  the  authors  of 
the  paper.  There  are  certain  limit inj^  conditions  which  prevent 
us  from  making  the  number  of  teeth  as  small  as  might  be  desir- 
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able.  To  have  too  great  an  angle  between  two  adjacent  teeth 
would  mean  that  in  practically  no  kind  of  cut  would  we  have  more 
than  one  tooth  buried  in  the  metal.  To  avoid  the  resulting  hammer 
bloW;  we  inust  put  a  sufficient  niunber  of  teeth  in  the  cutter. 

The  original  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  teeth 
of  a  cutter  was  chip  space.  Soon  afterward  it  was  foimd  that  the 
^ower  consumption  was  smaller  and  that,  as  a- result,  a  given-size 
milling  machine  was  capable  of  taking  heavier  roughing  cuts  with 
the  wide-spaced  cutter  than  with  the  older  type.  Other  advan- 
tages showed  up  later  on.  Among  these  advantages  are  the  fact 
that  under  many  conditions  a  wide-spaced  cutter  will  finish  more 
pieces  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  resharpen  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  when  the  teeth  are  made  with  rake,  but  is  true  also, 
though  to  lesser  extent,  when  the  teeth  are  formed  without  rake. 

Not  only  does  a  wide-spaced  cutter  require  less  sharpenings,  but 
it  will  stand  many  more  sharpenings,  so  that  the  life  of  the  cutter 
is  very  much  increased  and  the  cutter  expense  very  much  reduced. 

Furthermore,  it  requires  less  time  to  sharpen  a  cutter  with 
few  teeth  than  one  with  many;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  requires 
less  attention  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  grinder  hand  in  setting 
the  wheel  and  cutter  to  the  proper  position.  A  great  number  of 
teeth  in  a  cutter  causes  interferences  between  the  grinding  wheel 
and  the  teeth  to  be  ground. 

There  is  another  element  of  economy  in  taking  heavy  chips 
beside  the  economy  of  power.  To  bring  this  out  let  us  exaggerate 
actual  conditions.  Let  us  imagine  a  cutter  working  with  a  feed 
of  0.060  in.  per  revolution,  and  let  this  cutter  have  60  teeth.  Then 
each  tooth  takes  a  feed  of  0.001  in.  If  now  the  sum  of  all  the 
little  imperfections  which  necessarily  exist  is  as  little  as  0.001  in. 
some  of  the  teeth  of  this  cutter  will  take  no  cut  and  others  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  cut  of  0.002  in.  Not  only  does  this  pro- 
duce a  very  uneven  action  and  a  tendency  to  chatter,  but  the 
cutter  will  dull  as  if  it  were  taking  a  cut  of  0.002  in.  because  it 
must  be  considered  dull  when  one  tooth  is  dull.  If  this  same  cut 
had  been  taken  with  a  cutter  with  six  teeth,  each  tooth  would 
have  taken  0.010  in.,  and  if  the  irregularities  again  amoimted  to 
0.001  in.,  we  may  find  that  some  of  the  teeth  take  0.009  and  others 
0.011  in.  per  tooth,  which  is  not  very  much  faster  than  its  proper 
rate  of  dulling. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  chip  space  and  saving  of  power  are 
only  two  of  the  elements  to  be  considered,  whereas  the  other  ele- 
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ments  mentioned  are  of  at  least  as  much  importance  in  practical 
shop  operations.  The  writer  has  gone  somewhat  at  length  into 
this  matter  on  account  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  exposition  of  the 
merits  of  wide-spaced  cutter  contained  in  the  paper.  It  should 
be*  understood,  however,  that  the  writer  does  not  recommend  the 
widest  possible  spacing  for  all  imaginable  cases  of  milling. 

Besides  the  reasons  mentioned,  there  are  other  reasons  which 
may  prevent  us  from  taking  the  heaviest  possible  chips.  In  many 
cases  it  is  not  possible  to  clamp  the  work  down  in  a  sufficiently 
rigid  manner  to  withstand  the  pressures  accompanying  heavy 
chips.  In  otlicr  ca.<es,  the  piece  of  work  may  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  not  to  allow  heavy  cuts  to  be  taken,  either  because  it  is 
too  frail  or  because  the  heat  generated  will  distort  the  piece,  or 
both.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  the  mill- 
ing operation,  we  must  give  the  cutter  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  revolutions  and,  after  we  have  selected  the  smallest  practical 
cutter,  there  is  only  one  source  of  economy  left  and  that  is  to 
increase  the  cutting  speed.  It  was  considerations  like  these  that 
led  up  to  the  system  of  stream  lubrication  whereby  unusually  high 
speeds  can  be  obtained  with  some  intelligence  and  care.  As  stream 
lubrication  not  only  prevents  the  cutter  from  heating  unduly,  but 
also  keeps  the  work  cool,  it  has  a  double  effect  on  the  economy 
of  milling  operations. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  the  writer  to  take  exception 
to  the  statements  contained  in  Par.  62. 

Fig.  31  shows  the  proportions  of  teeth  as  recommended  by 
the  authors  and  also  those  recommended  for  wide-spaced  cutters. 
The  sketch  shows  a  3i  in.  cutter.  The  left-hand  side  shows 
the  teeth  as  formed  by  the  formula  given  in  the  paper  and 
with  twenty  teeth  in  the  cutter.  The  right-hand  side  shows 
the  teeth,  in  black,  as  they  are  actually  made;  and  in  broken 
line  as  they  would  be  made  according  to  the  formula  given  in  the 
paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
these  two  shapes  —  the  actual  shape  being  slightly  the  stronger. 
The  main  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  the  broken-line 
shape  requires  a  specially  made  cutter  for  generating  the  backs  of 
the  teeth,  whereas  the  black  shape  can  be  formed  by  any  cutter. 
When  the  land,  as  originally  furnished,  becomes  too  wide,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  grind  the  backs  of  the  teeth  with  a  cup  wheel  and 
to  repeat  this  action  as  often  as  is  necessary.  So  long  as  the  size 
of  the  land  is  not  reduced  beyond  the  original  size,  the  strength 
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of  the  tooth  will  not  be  impaired.  It  is  this  practical  reason 
which  makes  the  writer  advocate  the  shape  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  sketch. 

R.   PoLiAKOFT.    For  measuring  the  torque  and  thrust,  the 
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authors  employ  three  pipes  attached  to  the  machine  and  filled  with 
mercury.  The  pipee  have  a  height  of  at  least  72  in.,  and  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  even  under  laboratory  conditions  the  mercury 
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columns  would  jump  up  and  down,  first  because  of  taking  the 

cut,  and  second,  because  of  the  chattering  of  the  machine.  On 

account  of  this,  the  conclusions  based  on  the  readings  of  the 
columns  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  doubtful. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  method  employed  by  the  authors  was 
used  by  the  writer  as  far  back  as  1913,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  eliminate  the  drawbacks  of  the  mercury 
columns  just  pointed  out,  pressure  gages  were  employed.  Fig.  32 
shows  th€  apparatus  of  the  writer  mounted  on  a  milling  machine 
(which  in  this  case  happens  to  be  a  Cincinnati  No.  2),  and  the 
principles  of  its  construction  are  shown  in  Fig.  33. 

The  piece  to  be  milled  is  bolted  to  a  slide,  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  which  is  guided  by  grooves  in  the  lever  A,  fulcrumed 
on  points  of  screws  passing  through  the  lugs  B,  secured  to  the 
table  of  the  machine.  The  slide  bears  against  the  point  K  of 
screw  L,  pressing  th€  hydraulic  support  connected  with  a  pressure 
gage.  In  a  similar  way  the  lever  A  bears  on  the  point  A^  of  the 
screw  0  which  transfers  the  pressure  to  the  support  P  connected 
with  another  pressure  gage. 

When  the  cutter  rotates  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  the  force  exerted  by  the  teeth  resolves  into  a  longitudinal 
pressure  acting  parallel  to  the  table  and  a  downward  pressure 
acting  at  a  right  angle  to  the  table.  These  respective  pressures 
are  transmitted  to  the  gages  and  therefore  can  accurately  be  deter- 
mined, the  degree  of  accuracy  depending  exclusively  upon  the  size 
(diameter)  of  the  gage  dials. 

The  authors  employ  three  pistons  (or  hydraulic  supports)  in- 
stead of  two  as  employed  by  the  writer.  The  purpose  of  the  tliird 
piston  (hydraulic  support)  is  to  take  care  of  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure when  the  table  travels  from  left  to  right.  The  writer  accom- 
plished the  same  object  by  setting  up  an  initial  pressure  in  one  of 
the  vertical  pressure  gages,  thus  eliminating  the  other  (third)  one, 
and  making  the  whole  arrangement  simpler. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  authors,  the  leverage  of  the 
downward  pressure  in  relation  to  the  fulcrum,  about  which  the 
lever  swings,  changes  as  the  table  moves.  But,  as  the  feed  is  known, 
the  leverage  of  this  pressure  can  be  determined  at  any  moment; 
in  other  words,  the  writer's  methods  to  read  this  were  identical  with 
the  authors'.  However,  the  writer  recogniz<;d  early  that  such  a 
method  of  constant  observations  and  calculations  is  far  from 
perfect,  because  the  arraniicnient  itself  is  applicable  only  in  case 
of  milling  cutters  havinii;  their  teeth  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cutter,  when  there  is  no  third  c()ni])onent  of  the  cutting  force  acting 
alongside  the  arbor  parallel  to  the  tal)le_,  [is  is  tlie  case,  for  instance, 
with  milling  cutters  with  spirals. 
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In  order  to  bave  the  readings  of  the  gage  correspoad  to  the 
downward  pressure  independent  of  the  location  of  the  cutter  itself, 
the  principle  of  the  platform  scale  was  resorted  to  by  the  writer. 
As  everybody  knows,  when  an  object  is  weighed  on  a  platform 
scale  the  weight  registered  is  always  the  same,  no  matter  on  what 
part  of  the  platform  the  object  is  placed.  Figs.  34,  35  and  36 
show  the  latest  dynamometer  of  the  author  built  on  this  principle, 
for  which  he  holds  a  United  States  patent  acquired  from  him  by 
The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  0.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  work  platen  supported  at  each  end  by  a  wide 
Emery  plate  fulcrum  (Fig.  34) ,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  on 
two  levers,  which  carry  a  definite  portion  of  the  vertical  load  on 
the  platen  to  a  hydraulic  chamber  placed  centrally  under  the  work 
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table.  The  chamber  is  connected  with  the  left-band  gage  which 
is  graduated  by  trial  in  terms  of  the  vertical  load  in  pounds.  The 
horizontal  load  is  transmitted  through  bars  which  are  flexible 
vertically  to  the  crosshead  seen  at  the  right  in  Fig.  35.  This  cross- 
head  transmits  the  load  to  a  hydraulic  chamber  between  the 
crosshead  and  the  end  of  the  main  frame  of  the  dynamometer,  the 
hydraulic  chamber  being  connected  to  the  rigbt-hand  dial  gage. 
Heavy  springs  place  initial  loads  in  each  chamber,  so  that  they 
will  show  loads  in  either  direction. 

The  Emery  plate  fulcrums  carrying  the  loads  to  the  levers 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  rigid  against  vertical  and  cross  loads 
but  flexible  to  longitudinal  loads  and  the  bars  to  the  crossbeads 
are  flexible  to  vertical  loads  so  that  neither  system  interferes  with 
the  action  of  iJie  other.  Guards  are  provided  so  that  any  desired 
lubrication  or  flooding  of  the  cutter  may  be  used. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  transverse  pressure,  that  is, 
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the  pressure  in  line  with  the  arbor  of  the  machine,  the  dynamom- 
eter is  mounted  on  the  table  as  shown  in  Fig.  35  and  the  pressure 
ascertained  again  from  the  right-hand  dial.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  end  thrusts  of  spiral  and  face-milling  cutters  to  be 
determined. 

Tlie  dynamometer  shown  mounted  on  a  Cincinnati  No.  5 
hea\'y  milling  machine  has  the  capacity  to  witiistand  longitudinal 
loads  of  25,000  lb.  in  one  direction  ami  4.000  11).  in  the  opposite 
direction,  vertical  downward  pressures  of   10,000  lb.  and  upward 


pressures  of  7,000  lb.  The  readings  are  exact.  Tlie  whole  arrange- 
ment is  very  sensitive.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  no  wide 
fluctuation  and  disturbance  of  the  dial  lianJs,  and  therefore  the 
readings  can  be  very  easily  and  accurately  taken. 

As  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DcLccuw  that  the  power  consumed 
by  the  cutter  is  not  the  only  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  in 
milling:  this  is,  of  course,  true  and  in  dot<'rniining  the  cost  of  a 
milling  operation,  one  will  find  that  the  item  of  power  consumption 
constitutes  but  a  small  percent:ii;c  of  the  total.  However,  even  a 
small  power  consumption  may  he  (he  result  of  a  great  cutting  furce 
and  such  a  force  affects  both  uKuliinc  and  the  cutter  very  materi- 
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ally.  Hence  the  necessity,  or,  at  least,  the  advisability  of  study- 
ing these  forces,  for  which  study  the  dynamometer  of  the  writer, 
just  described,  offers  ready  means.  It  can  be  installed  on  any 
milling  machine,  hence  the  possibility  to  use  it  both  in  the  labora- 
tory and  the  shop,  especially  so  because  a  laboratory  study  of 
milling  operations  must,  of  course,  have  in  view  the  practical  shop 
end  as  the  final  goal. 

There  is  another  field  of  investigations  for  the  dynamometer 
of  that  kind  in  the  present  day  when  standardization  is  aimed  at 
so  much.     Certain  materials  can  be  established  as  standards,  if 
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under  certain  prescribed  conditions  of  speed,  depth  of  cut,  feed  and 
cutter,  they  will  repster  certain  readings  on  the  dials  of  the 
device.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  possibility,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  machineability  tester  of  the  authors,  since  all  the  objects 
of  the  latter  are  more  readily  met  with  by  the  dynamometer. 

Earle  Buckingham.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  valuable  contribution  they  have  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
milling.  Two  or  three  points  have  struck  the  writer  very  forcibly 
and  he  will  therefore  confine  his  discussion  to  these  points. 

He  wishes  to  add  his  voice  to  the  authors'  in  their  plea  that 
our   engineering   schools    investigate   shop    processes    as    well    as 
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problems  of  design.  Judging  from  his  own  experience,  the  average 
graduate  starts  his  practical  work  under  the  impression  that  shop 
processes  are  a  finished  subject,  and  that  but  little  fundamental 
improvement  is  possible.  It  is  only  after  several  years  of  ex- 
perience, particularly  if  investigations  are  made  as  to  why  certain 
conventional  shop  practices  are  followed,  that  realization  of  the 
fact  that  we  know  practically  nothing  about  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  basic  shop  practices  is  obtained.  Investigations  to 
determine  the  fundamentals  of  any  of  our  shop  practices,  such  as 
the  authors  of  this  paper  have  made,  offer  a  practically  virgin 
field  of  investigation,  and  one  which  the  WTiter  has  found  by  his 
own  experience  in  a  few  minor  researches  to  be  intensely  interest- 
ing as  well  as  to  offer  many  chances  of  valuable  practical  results. 

The  writer  is  very  much  interested  in  the  results  obtained 
when  using  a  spiral  cutter.  He  ventures  to  offer  two  possible 
reasons  why  these  should  show  less  effective  results.  One  possible 
reason  might  be  on  account  of  the  negative  rake  on  one  side  of 
each  cutter.  The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  these  tests 
were  made  by  cutting  grooves  in  various  materials. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  reciuired  for  milling  de- 
pends also  upon  the  length  of  the  cutting  edge  in  action.  A  spiral 
fluted  cutter  has  a  longer  cutting  edge  than  a  straight  fluted  one. 
Possibly  both  the  longer  cutting  edge  and  the  negative  rake  on  one 
side  of  the  cutter  are  responsible  for  its  lower  efficiency  as  regards 
the  power  consumed. 

If  the  length  of  the  cutting  edge  is  a  factor  in  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  milling,  this  might  explain  in  part  some  of  the  results 
obtained  when  using  a  cutter  with  a  higher  rake.  The  increased 
rake  unquestionably  increases  the  efficiency.  If  the  increased 
length  of  cutting  edge  on  the  sides  due  to  this  increased  rake  re- 
duces the  efficiency,  it  would  explain  in  part  some  of  the  results. 
Take  for  example  the  tests  on  bronze  in  Par.  20.  If  these  tests 
consisted  in  cutting  grooves  three-tenths  of  an  inch  deep,  we  would 
have  the  following  lengths  of  cutting  edges  on  the  sides: 

0-deg.  rake,  length  of  sides,  0.000  in. 

10-deg.  rake,  lcni;th  of  sides,  0.609  in. 

20-deg.  rake,  lenutli  of  sides,  O.GoO  in. 

30-deg.  rake,  h-nirth  of  sides,  0.G93  in. 

The  lengths  of  the  fares  are  e([ual.     If  we   consider  the   cutting 
action  on  the  sides  where  no  rake  (wists  as  etjuivalent  to  the  cutting 
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action  of  a  zero-degree  rake  cutter,  it  might  explain  in  part  the 
drop  in  the  efficiency  of  the  highest  rake  cutter. 

The  authors  state,  however,  in  a  footnote  to  Par.  66  that  it 
was  repeatedly  shown  that  the  power  consumption  was  not  affected 
whether  the  cut  happened  to  be  in  a  groove  or  on  a  land.  This 
seems  to  eliminate  the  foregoing  explanation.  In  this  event,  the 
explanation  may  be  that  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  cutter  in 
contact  with  the  chips  becomes  greater  as  the  rake  angle  is  in- 
creased thus  creating  more  friction.  This  might  explain  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  using  lubrication.  The  chips  from  some 
materials  curl  up  more  than  those  from  other  materials.  If  the 
chip  clung  closely  to  the  face  of  the  cutting  edge,  the  lubricant 
might  cause  the  chip  to  wring  to  the  face  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  two  gage  blocks  are  wnmg  together,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
friction.  An  analysis  of  the  character  and  shape  of  the  chips 
produced  from  different  materials  with  the  use  of  cutters  of  vary- 
ing rake  angles  might  shed  some  light  on  this.  At  all  events,  the 
subject  is  one  which  could  be  investigated  further  to  great  advan- 
tage and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  of  this  paper  will  see 
their  way  clear  to  carry  their  excellent  work  further. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
discuss.  In  Par.  73,  referring  to  the  advantages  of  fine  spacing 
for  the  teeth  of  cutters,  the  authors  state  that  "  the  fine-tooth 
cutter  will  wear  longer  between  grindings,  due  to  the  decrease  in 
cutting  speed.'''  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  decreased  cutting  speed  greatly  increases  the  life  of  a  cutter 
between  grindings.  The  proportional  increase  in  life  is  much 
greater  than  the  proportional  increase  in  speed.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  some  very  interesting  tests  made  some  five  years 
ago  to  determine  the  effect  of  cutting  speed  on  the  life  of  a  cutter. 
Tests  were  made  at  speeds  of  70  and  80  feet  per  minute  with  high- 
speed steel  cutters  on  small  nickel-steel  forgings.  The  results  were 
very  consistent  and  showed  that  when  running  at  70  feet  the  cutter 
would  mill  over  twice  as  many  pieces  as  when  running  at  80  feet. 
Thus  two  cutters  of  the  same  diameter,  taking  the  same  feed  per 
tooth  so  that  each  would  remove  the  same  amount  of  material  in 
the  same  time,  etc.,  but  with  21  teeth  in  one,  for  example,  and  24 
teeth  in  the  second,  would  show  a  great  difference  in  their  life  be- 
tween grindings.  If  the  conditions  were  identical  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  the  24-tooth  cutter  would  mill  twice  as  many  pieces. 
This  should  make  apparent  the  importance  of  tooth-numbers  in 
milling-cutter  design. 
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Carl  G.  Barth.  The  writer  has  barely  found  time  to  study 
the  paper  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  but  as  the  subject  it  treats 
has  been  an  object  of  his  own  attention  ever  since  he  became  sub- 
stantially interested  in  the  art  of  cutting  metals,  he  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  discuss  it  to  some  extent.  This  he  can  best  do 
by  briefly  reviewing  his  own  connections  with  practical  milling 
problems  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Ever  since  the  writer's  direct  collaborations  with  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Taylor  in  the  field  of  metal  cutting  and  the  construction  of  the 
slide  rules  first  described  in  the  paper/  Slide  Rules  for  the  Machine 
Shop  as  a  Part  of  the  Taylor  System,  these  particular  slide  rules, 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  all  machines  that  use  round  nose 
roughing  tools,  viz.,  lathes,  boring  mills,  planers,  shapers  and 
Blotters,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  increasing 
production  on  this  class  of  machines. 

It  must  have  been  in  about  the  vear  1904  that  the  writer 
realized  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  in  the  action  of  a 
lathe  slicing  or  cutting-oflf  tool  and  each  tooth  of  a  milling  or  gear 
cutter,  and  that  any  consideration  of  what  a  milling  cutter  ought 
to  do  would  have  to  be  based  on  what  each  tooth  ought  to  do. 
This  once  clearly  realized,  the  writer  inside  of  a  week,  constructed 
a  slide  rule  for  pre-determining  suitable  feeds  per  revolution  of 
cutters  of  different  shapes  and  taking  different  depths  of  cut; 
basing  this  on  the  strength  of  the  teeth  and  allowing  a  factor  of 
safety  to  be  determined  by  numerous  trials;  and  a  second  rule 
for  the  determination  of  the  proper  speed  to  run  a  cutter  with  the 
feed  thus  determined,  by  applying  witli  suitable  modifications  for 
the  contour  of  the  teeth,  the  laws  governing  a  lathe  cutting-off 
tool. 

The  studies  made  at  tliat  time  necessarily  impressed  the 
writer  with  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  per-revolution  feed  series 
as  against  a  per-minute  feed  series,  in  running  milling  and  gear- 
cutting  machines  on  a  scientific  basis,  which  necessarily  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  feed  per  tooth  and  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  cutter. 

But  the  writer  has  only  recently  attempted  to  design  a  milling 
slide  rule  that  also  takers  the  power  into  account,  and  it  will  be 
shown  how  a  formuhi  for  the  power  required  to  take  a  milling 
chip  in  steel  was  developed,  by  falling  back  on  experiments  made 
about  1882  by  Messrs.  Fred  W.  Taylor  and  Wilfred  Lewis  jointly 

1  Trans.  Vol.  25,  1904,  p.  40. 
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on  the  pressure  exerted  on  a  lathe  cutting-ofif  tool  working  under 
different  feeds.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 

P  «=  81,000  w  jfi'f [1] 

This  formula,  the  writer  feels  certain,  contains  fully  as  much 
of  the  truth  required  for  practical  purposes  as  anything  that  can  . 
be  obtained  by  experiments  of  the  kind  made  by  Messrs.  Airey 
and  Oxford,  whose  main  conclusions,  at  any  rate,  differ  in  no  way 
from  conclusions  long  since  drawn  from  power  experiments  with 
lathe  tools,  the  general  behavior  of  which  can  in  no  way  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  teeth  in  a  milling  cutter. 

The  experiments  just  referred  to  are  given  below  just  as  they 
were  copied  in  1899  from  Mr.  Taylor's  personal  records,  together 
with  formula  [1]  worked  up  at  that  time  to  represent  them  ap- 
proximately, and  a  comparison  of  the  tool  pressures  figured  by  that 
formula  and  the  actual  pressures  obtained  in  the  experiments. 

TABLE  11  EXPERIMENTS  ON  A  TURNTABLE  PLATE 

OF  STEEL  2A  IN.  THICK 


Vertical  Prbssurb  on  Tool 

Width  of  Cut, 

Feed,  in. 

Inohes 

Actual 

By  Formula  [1] 

2A 

0.005 

5053 

5087 

2A 

0.01 

7852 

8268 

2A 

0.01 

8192 

8263 

2^ 

0.01 

8231 

8263 

2A 

0.015 

10,222 

10,975 

2A 

0.015 

9996 

10.975 

2A 

0.02 

13.486 

13,434 

Tensile  strength  85,787  lb.,  elongation  11  per  cent,  carbon,  0.485,  rake  angle  of  tool  (back 
slope)  ■■  10  deg.,  clearance  angle  «  3  deg. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  37,  in  which  /  =  feed  per  tooth  of  a 
mining  cutter,  t  =  approximate  theoretical  thickness  of  shaving  at 
the  distance  R  -  x  from  the  center  of  the  cutter,  h  =  total  depth 
of  cut,  w  =  width  of  rectangular  groove  cut;  R  =  radius,  D  =  di- 
ameter and  N  =  number  of  teeth,  in  cutter  we  have 

<  =  /  sin  a 

and  accordingly,  by  formula  [1]  above,  the  tangential  pressure  at 
this  point  of  the  chip 

Pa  =  81,000  V)(/ sin  a)0'7 
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From  this  «■<■  K<'t  till?  (iiffiTcnIial  of  tlic  work  of  n-nioving  the 
whol«;  chip  to  hi; 

5]]\-  I'airba  =  81,000  ('■■/"■7^.sin"■"a-6a, 


,  =  81,000  (/■■/' 


=«.y^„...'a.j.. 


[2] 


Unable  to  solve  the  integial  e.xiiftly,  the  writer  solved  it  ap- 
proximately by  plotting  th<'  eiin'c  rcprcsciitinK  sin"-^a  and  c;ilcu- 
lating,  by  the  repeated  use  of  .Simpson's  rule,  tlie  area  (integral) 

between  the  limits  a  =  0  and  a  - 


'^^iv'^'-k-  »"■'  = 


1  up  to  and  including  a  =  U—  =  :^i90°). 


Then    plotting    these    areas    as    onlinates    (o    their    respective 
superior  limits  of  a  as  aiisissas,  these  formed  a  curve  whose  true 

equalion  was  fimn<l  to  ajiproximalc  l!ie  simple  expri'ssioii  '  i/ 

'  COMPARISON  OF  VAT.UKS  I'OR  /  sin  "'  a  6a. 
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which  therefore  is  also  an  approximation  to  the  /sin^-^-a-Sa. 
Substituting  this  in  Eq.  [2],  we  then  have  approximately 

/a— a    
J?l [3] 


a»o 


'\/2Hx  —  X^ 

But  a  =  sin~^ r- ,  a  very  close  approximation  to  which  is  * 

K 


a  =  TTi/ — £. 


bR-x 


This  substituted  in  the  expression  i/£L  gives 

yH-  "  y¥\5R-x)  "  ^Ufi  -  x), 

which  value,  finally  substituted  in  Eq.  [3]  together  with  the  full 
depth  of  the  cut  h  for  x,  and  —  for  R,  modifies  this  to 

Fa  =  40,500  ti;-/o-^D7rYg^^)* [4] 

This  then  is  an  expression  for  the  work  done  by  each  tooth 
of  the  milling  cutter  of  diameter  D,  cutting  the  straight  groove  of 
width  w  and  depth  A,  with  a  feed  per  tooth  /. 

^  This  is  derived  from  the  following  remarkably  close  algebraic  approxi- 
mation to  COS  a  in  terms  of  a  in  radians,  which  the  writer  arrived  at  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  which  has  never  before  been  published. 


1 
cos  a  -  - 


-  <f )■ 


1  + 


(I)" 


It  gives  exact  values  for  a  -  0,  a  -  |  (60**),  a  -  |  <W)-   Between  a  -  o 

and  a  -  -r,  the  greatest  error  is  less  than  0. 18  of  one  per  cent,  namely  too 
o 

small;  while  between  a  -  -o  &^d  ci  -  o  the  approximation  is  too  great  in  an 

Ifi 
increasing  ratio,  which,  however,  only  approximates  the  limit  ^r-  =  1. 186  as 

both  the  approximation  by  the  formula  and  the  true  value  of  cos  a  approach  0 

as  a  limit  when  a  approaches  -^  as  a  limit. 
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If  the  number  of  teeth  is  A^,  the  feed  per  revolution  will  be 

F^f-N,  or/  =  | 

The  total  work  done  by  all  the  teeth  in  a  revolution  can  now 
be  written 

TF  =  40,500. .(^•^2)7r(^)iiV 

=  40,500  irF^-^Vo-^^^^^^ v. Dtt [5] 

and  hence  the  average  circumferential  resistance  to  the  rotation  of 
the  cutter  is 

Pc  =  40,500  wF'L\''(^J^_    )^ [6] 

This  formula  forms  the  basis  for  the  power  portion  of  the 
writer's  latest  and  complete  milling  slide  rule  for  use  in  steel. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Of  the  papers  presented  and  of  the 
remarks  of  the  discussors,  the  writer  has  one  criticism  to  make. 

All  of  the  conclusions  are  based  on  what  one  thinks  after  he 
has  figured  out  as  best  he  can  the  causes  of  the  observed  results 
There  is  a  field  open  to  the  makers  of  machine  tools  that  has  not 
been  utihzed  in  the  least  which  enables  one  to  know  the  causes  of 
these  results  and  which  substitutes  information  for  speculation. 

The  photographic  record  of  the  tool  and  the  chip  furnishes  the 
one  best  method  of  obtaining  such  information.  With  the  new  and 
specially  devised  apparatus  now  available  it  is  possible  to  take 
stereoscopic  records  at  high  speed  with  a  penetrating  screen  which 
record  the  chatter  and  loose  motions  and  wearing  and  working  of 
the  machine,  and  the  jarring  of  the  building  and  the  bending  of 
the  tools  and  the  behavior  of  the  chip.  This  process  is  not  patented. 
It  is  available  and  ready  for  use. 

You  are  only  guessing  and  drifting  when  you  are  not  acquiring 
and  utiUzing  these  fundauK^ntal  data. 

John  Airey.  Mr.  DeLccuw  raises  various  points  in  his  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion.  Regarding  the 
absence  of  dead  slow  experiments,  reference  to  Par.  96  shows  a 
section  entitled,  ''  A  Statical  Study  of  Single-Tooth  Action."  In 
this  work  we  aimed  primarily  at  a  dead  slow  cutting  action. 
Preliminary  experimenting  showed  that  the  column  readings  did 
for  convenience  a  series  of  statical  studies  as  this  was  easier  than 
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taking  continuous  readings.  We  believe  the  observations  would 
be  identical  with  the  observations  of  dead  slow  experiments.  How- 
ever, a  detailed  study  of  chip  deformation  was  not  made  and  this 
we  believe  would  be  well  worth  while. 

The  objection  raised  to  mounting  the  work  on  moving  pistons 
is  purely  a  quantitative  consideration  and  not  a  qualitative  one. 
To  refer  to  them  as  moving  pistons  is  erroneous  as  the  movement 
but  slightly  exceeds  the  ordinary  elastic  movements  of  a  machine. 
Such  movement  as  might  occur  is  explained  piu'ely  by  compres- 
sibility of  water,  because  the  movement  of  liquid  in  the  observa- 
tion column  is  negligible;  this  being  throttled  by  a  damping  action. 
Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  the  cross  sectional  areas  of  the  piston 
and  colimm  respectively  is  more  than  10,000  to  1.  Lack  of 
rigidity,  if  it  exists  to  a  sufficient  extent,  makes  its  presence  felt  by 
causing  chatter.  When  chatter  occurred  in  an  experiment,  condi- 
tions were  so  changed  as  to  remove  this  or  the  experiment  was 
rejected.  Further,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  an  initial 
force  of  any  required  degree  can  be  used  by  means  of  the  tension 
rod  and  spring,  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  claim  that  magnitude  of 
force  will  be  changed  is  not  well  founded.  The  matter  of  rigidity 
in  all  cutting  operations  is  one  of  degree  only  and  the  absence  of 
it  can  be  measured  by  chatter. 

The  criticism  made  of  proposed  tests  for  machineability  is 
well  founded  in  stating  that  the  proposed  test  compares  only 
energy  requirements,  but  does  not  measure  truthfully  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  satisfactory  siu'face.  To  this  extent  the  proposed 
test  ignores  a  featiu-e  which  is  very  desirable.  Nevertheless,  few 
will  dispute  that  if  we  are  able  truthfully  to  measure  the  machine- 
ability  of  metals  from  the  standpoint  of  energy  only,  (restricting 
ourselves  to  roughing  operations)  a  very  large  territory  is 
covered;  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  important,  as  was  repeatedly 
experienced  in  the  roughing  of  shells.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  standard  tool,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  any  geometrically  clearly  defined  and  perfectly 
sharp  tool  would  suffice.  The  same  doubts  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
DeLeeuw  were  experienced  by  the  experimenters  in  the  early  stages. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  energy  required  by  a  tool  to  take 
a  certain  size  chip  was  not  affected  by  a  gradual  loss  of  initial 
not  change  on  stopping  the  motion  completely:  hence,  we  took 
sharpness  for  more  than  a  hundred  chips,  so  that  it  was  of  no 
practical  moment. 
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Regarding  the  cut  not  actually  starting  where  diagrammati- 
cally  we  should  expect  it  to  do  so;  this  is  doubtlessly  true.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  force-space  curve  of  chip  formation,  shown  in 
Fig.  3  was  expected  to  show  a  hump  in  its  early  stages,  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  material  to  the  cutting  edge  getting  under  the 
skin.  The  impossibility  of  finding  this  effect  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  frictional  resistance  during  the  sliding  period  is 
not  greater  than  the  resistance  to  cutting  would  have  been. 

The  point  raised  that  clearances  must  be  greater  for  gritty 
materials  is  well  taken,  although  in  these  particular  experiments 
experience  was  not  had  in  gritty  materials. 

The  authors  disagree  with  Mr.  DeLeeuw  in  stating  that  the 
efficiency  is  the  greatest  when  the  chip  is  a  perfect  square. 
Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  experimenting  outlined  in  this 
paper,  a  constant  depth  of  cut  was  maintained.    The  practice  was 
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Fig.  3S    Comparison  of  Depths  of  Cuts 

adopted  of  plotting  all  data  on  a  chip  volume  basis.  All  results 
follow^ed  substantially  smooth  curves.  Later  it  was  seen  fit  to  run 
some  experiments  with  a  different  depth  of  cut.  The  results 
of  these  experiments,  when  plotted,  showed  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  tlic  previous  ones  but  agreed  amongst 
themselves.  This  led  to  the  thought  that  chip  volume  was  not  the 
desirable  quantity  to  take  as  tlie  independent  variable,  because  it 
was  apparent  that  the  ent^riry  consumed  was  not  a  single  valued 
function  of  this  quantity.  Fin;.  38  sliows  two  chips  of  the  same 
cross  sectional  ari^i,  hut  of  difYcrent  tV(Mh  and  doptlis.  The 
energies  needed  in  the  two  ca^^cs  are  quite  different.  Tlie  explana- 
tion is  not  difficult  as  we  have  already  eniphasiz(Hl  the  fact  that 
thick  chips  are  more  (H-oiv^niical  thnn  thin  cliips  and  tlie  two 
sections  shown  differ  widdy  in  aveni^^i^  tliiekness  of  eliip.  This 
lead  to  the  idea  that  if  maxiinuin  chip  thickness  he  taken  as  the 
independent  variable,  th'ii  all  re-ults  would  fit  ont^  curve  for  tlie 
same  material  and  per  inch  width  of  cut.     To  substantiate  this 
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point  of  view  16  experiments  were  run  under  dififerent  conditions 
as  shown  in  Fig.  26  of  the  paper.  These  results,  we  consider,  prove 
conclusively  that  maximum  chip  thickness  is  a  imique  criterion 
for  energy  required  to  remove  1  cu.  in. 

In  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  spiral  cutters  having  two 
teeth  in  action  at  once  might  account  for  the  increase  in  efficiency, 
this  would  be  acceptable  if  it  had  been  possible  to  show  that  the 
sliding  of  a  tooth,  prior  to  entering,  absorbed  more  energy  than  if  it 
had  entered  the  material.   But  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  DeLeeuw's  interesting  discussion  on  the 
advantages  of  wide  spacing,  the  authors  take  issue  with  his  reason- 
ing. Perhaps  this  would  be  stated  more  accurately  by  saying  that 
his  reasoning  is  accepted  but  the  premise  taken  is  disputed.  The 
premise  in  question  is  that  the  distance  of  revolution  marks  is  the 
all  important  factor,  rather  than  the  metal  that  can  be  removed 
per  horsepower-minute.  This  premise  is  clearly  not  applicable 
at  all  to  roughing  cuts.  That  it  is  applicable  to  many  cases  of 
finishing  cuts,  is  not  disputed.  There  are,  however,  many  cases 
of  finishing  where  this  consideration  does  not  completely  control. 
Further,  in  considering  finishing  cuts,  the  power  consumption  is  a 
very  minor  consideration  and  this  field  was  not  considered  by 
the  authors. 

The  statement  is  made  that  wide-spread  cutters  require  fewer 
sharpenings,  other  conditions  being  equal.  An  explanation  of  this 
appears  difficult.  In  comparing  two  cutters  with  dififerent  numbers 
of  teeth,  then  if  the  feed  per  minute  remains  constant,  a  single  tooth 
in  each  cutter  will  take  the  same  number  of  chips  but  the  coarse 
tooth  will  take  a  heavier  chip.  It  seems  scarcely  reasonable  that 
the  heavy  chip  should  dull  the  cutter  less  than  the  lighter  chip 
(excluding,  of  course,  such  things  as  sand  action).  If  feeds  are 
adjusted  so  that  the  two  cutters  take  the  same  feed  per  chip  and 
also  remove  the  same  cubic  inches  per  minute,  then  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  cutter  with  the  greater  number  of  teeth  will  dull 
the  more  slowly  because  each  tooth  takes  fewer  chips  per  minute, 
and  the  chip  weights  are  identical. 

The  discussion  showing  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  closer 
spacing  from  the  standpoint  of  irregularities  in  grinding  is  again 
hinged  entirely  on  the  premise  of  a  fixed  maximum  feed  per  revo- 
lution and  this  the  authors  do  not  accept. 

In  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  DeLeeuw,  comparing  the  different 
tooth  shapes,  it  is  not  stated  why  the  solid  line  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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stronger  shape  than  the  dotted  line.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is 
the  strength  of  the  weakest  link;  so  surely  any  deviation  from 
uniformity  of  strength  is  undesirable. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  a  curved  cutter  is  not  a  good  com- 
mercial argument.  Actually  it  has  proven  that  the  manufacturing 
costs  are  cheaper  because  with  the  special  cutter  for  a  curved  back 
tooth  only  one  cut  is  taken  whereas  with  the  two  flats,  two  cuts 
must  be  taken  in  manufacturing  cutters.  The  initial  cost  of  special 
cutters  is  serious  only  in  the  small  job  shop  and  the  shape  of  tooth 
as  recommended  is  naturally  intended  only  for  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  milling  cutters. 

Mr.  Poliakoff  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  mercury  column. 
This  vibration  could  be  adjusted  to  any  required  degree  by  means 
of  a  damping  device.  For  certain  studies  the  unrestricted  mercury 
movement  was  a  distinct  benefit  because  it  indicated  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  cutter.  For  continuous  reading  this  vibration  was 
damped  out,  thus  getting  an  average  value. 

Mr.  Poliakoff's  reference  to  his  instrument  developed  for 
measuring  end  thrust  and  downward  pressure  is  rather  unfortunate, 
in  that  it  clouds  the  issue.  Mr.  Poliakoff's  machine  is  a  very 
valuable  standardized  commercial  article.  The  thrust  and  torque 
measurer  of  the  authors  is  solely  a  research  apparatus.  The  differ- 
ence in  action  is  considerable.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  obtain 
power  with  this  type  of  dynamometer,  by  means  of  only  two 
observed  quantities,  as  it  is  impossible  to  solve  for  three  unknowns 
by  means  of  only  two  equations.  Mr.  Poliakoff' s  dynamometer  will 
not  measure  power.  If,  however,  assumptions  are  made  regarding 
the  location  of  the  resultant  force,  then  power  could  be  computed 
from  the  observed  data.  The  measurement  of  this  location  was  one 
of  the  authors^  chief  troubles.  If  this  location  be  assumed,  then 
the  investigation  could  not  be  classed  as  research,  excepting  the 
object  be  the  study  of  feeding  pressures  longitudinally. 

Regarding  Mr.  Poliakoff's  suggestion  of  using  his  instrument 
as  a  machineability  tester  the  same  comments  made  above  hold 
good. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  remarks  reuardinfi;  the  lack  of  fundamental  research 
on  manufacturing  methods.  The  theory  advanced  regarding  the 
loss  of  power  with  spiral  cutters  cannot  apply  to  any  of  the  ex- 
periments with  the  chip  investigator  as  these  were  invariably  lands 
and  not  grooves. 
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Carl  J.  Oxford.  There  is  but  little  that  the  writer  can  add 
to  what  Professor  Airey  has  already  said,  as  he  has  covered  all 
main  points  of  our  paper. 

The  writer  should  Uke,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  results 
of  additional  research  work  which  has  been  carried  on  since  this 
paper  was  written. 

The  authors  began  to  consider  the  question  of  the  operating 
economy  of  milUng  cutters  from  the  standpoint  of  power  consumed, 
and  foimd  that  this  power  factor,  which  is  seldom  considered  in 
connection  with  a  milling  operation,  is  really  a  very  important 
item  as  far  as  actual  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned. 

The  reason  why  the  question  of  power  required  for  a  milling 
cutter  has  received  so  little  attention  in  the  past  is  perhaps  that 
power  is  a  sort  of  intangible  quantity  in  the  average  shop.  It  is 
usually  charged  up  to  overhead  without  bothering  to  look  into 
details  as  to  how  it  is  used.  However,  it  is  found  that  the  saving 
of  power,  even  on  a  single  milUng  operation,  is  an  item  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

A  miUing  cutter  requiring  15  hp.  consumes  in  a  nine-hour  day: 

9  X      15  =  135  hp-hr. 
135  X  746_  =  100  kw-hr. 
1000 

This  power  consumption,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  a  single  production  milling  operation. 

Supposing  that  it  is  possible  so  to  design  this  cutter  that 
20  per  cent  in  the  power  consumed  can  be  saved,  then  20  kw-hr. 
a  day  will  have  been  saved. 

Figuring  power  at  3  cents  per  kw-hr.,  as  is  done  in  Detroit » 
the  saving  for  a  single  cutter  is  60  cents  per  day. 

Certainly  this  is  an  attractive  figure,  especially  in  shops 
where  himdreds  of  milling  operations  are  performed  every  day.  In 
production  milling,  where  one  type  of  cutter  is  used  continuously, 
it  is  therefore  distinctly  worth  while  to  study  both  design  and 
operation,  in  order  to  effect  the  most  economical  use  of  power. 
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An  anahjsis  covering  homogeneous  elastic  disks,  where  form  and  loading 
are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  all  diameters,  where  the  loading  is  a  combination  of 
fluid  pressures  and  of  forces  acting  normally  on  concentric  circles,  where  the  thick- 
ness is  uniform,  and  where  all  strains  are  within  limits  of  true  elasticity.  Formulas 
applicable  to  aU  cases  considered  in  the  paper  are  developed,  and  equations  are  given 
for  the  constants  of  integration  involved  in  the  mathematical  analysis.  Two  typical 
cases  of  the  application  of  the  principles  involved  have  been  analyzed  and  the  results 
presented  diagramatically.  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  critical  stresses  and 
deflections  in  cases  commonly  occurring,  simplified  formulas  are  presented  which 
may  be  solved  by  the  u^e  of  charts  from  which  certain  terms  are  derived. 

'^PHE  author  made  this  analysis  while  employed  by  the  Nitrate 
Division  of  the  War  Department,  during  the  winter  of  1920- 
1921.  The  work  of  which  this  investigation  formed  a  part,  was  the 
redesign  of  the  synthetic  ammonia  plant  known  as  U.  S.  Nitrate 
Plant  No.  1. 

2  The  special  conditions  causing  most  of  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  this  process,  are  the  operating  pressure  of  100  atmos- 
pheres and  the  operating  temperature  of  500  deg.  cent. 

3  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make  any  special  analysis 
for  cylinder  walls,  to  accompany  this  analysis  of  cylinder  heads, 
because  the  standard  treatment  for  thick  cylinders  apphes. 

4  It  is  desired  to  acknowledge  the  valual^le  suggestions  and 
other  assistance  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Tour,  chief  of  Plant  No.  1  Section, 
and  Capt.  A.  E.  Hecker,  ^Mechanical  Engineer  in  charge  of  design. 

IXTRUDUCTION 

5  This  paper  is  a  mathomatiral  analysis  of  stress  and  strain, 
and  contains  no  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  physical  laws  on 

^  Consulting  Engineer,  101  Park  Ave.,  formerly  Major  of  P'^ni^inecrs,  U.S.A. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Mretini:,  December  19-1,  of  The  Amkukwx 
Society  of  Mechanical  En^jinkkiis. 
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which  it  is  based.  It  adopts  the  conception  of  internal  stress  as  a 
dependent  function  of  strain,  quite  distinct  from  internal  force 
which  follows  the  laws  of  equilibrium;  it  considers  that  internal 
stress,  as  distinguished  from  internal  force,  is  the  criterion  for  re- 
sistance. 

6  The  field  in  which  this  analysis  is  intended  to  be  useful  is 
the  design  of  large  cylinder  heads  to  withstand  high  pressures.  Boiler 
practice,  dealing  with  light  plates  and  moderate  pressures,  provides 
no  formulas  or  other  guides  which  may  be  used  properly  in  cases 
of  pressures  as  high  as  one  ton  to  the  square  inch,  or  of  heads  one 
foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  futility  of  applying  empiric  formulas 
or  other  approximations  of  unknown  latitude,  in  the  design  of  a 
cylinder  head  which  is  to  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  failure 
of  which  might  cause  immense  damage,  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  discovered  that  in  many  familiar  cases  the  values  of  critical 
stress,  as  given  by  various  commonly  employed  methods  or  formulas, 
run  as  low  as  one-half  or  as  high  as  double  the  values  obtained  by 
rigorous  analysis. 

7  A  feature  of  this  analysis  which  is  thought  to  be  of  special 
importance  is  the  treatment  of  a  cylinder  head  having  a  central 
hole.  Such  a  hole,  even  if  small,  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
critical  stress. 

8  While  the  study  of  the  elastic  deformation  of  a  head  is 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  determination  of  stresses,  it  is  not  for 
this  reason  alone  that  the  analysis  of  deformation  is  important; 
the  effectiveness  of  a  gasket,  depending  as  it  does  on  residual  gasket 
load,  is  directly  related  to  the  deflections  of  the  head  at  the  gasket 
circle  before  and  after  application  of  the  working  pressure. 

9  It  is  thought  proper  to  answer  in  advance  an  objection  which 
may  be  raised  against  the  formulas  resulting  from  this  analysis. 
In  case  it  be  attempted  to  check  some  of  the  stress  formulas,  by 
using  them  to  calculate  the  maximum  intensity  of  tensile  or  com- 
pressive stress  in  a  plate  or  cylinder  head  which  is  known  to  have 
failed  under  a  certain  loading,  a  highly  erroneous  result  is  to  be 
expected.  This  analysis  is  confined  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
a  body  which  is  not  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  true  elasticity  at 
any  point.  The  physical  laws  connecting  strains  and  forces  are 
not  even  approximately  true  outside  the  limits  of  elasticity,  and 
the  internal  stresses,  unlike  those  in  a  simple  beam,  are  dependent 
on  deformation.  Therefore  this  analysis  does  not  yield  formulas 
whereby  the  ultimate  resistance  of  a  disk  may  be  predicted.    It 
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is  important  that  the  strains  in  any  cylinder  head  should  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  elasticity,  and  it  is  consequently  not  essential  to  know 
what  loading  would  cause  it  to  crack  or  burst.  In  design,  there  must 
be  estabUshed  Umiting  intensities  for  stresses  of  tension,  compression 
and  shear,  all  well  within  the  respective  limits  of  elasticity  for  the 
material  at  whatever  temperatures  may  be  expected. 

10  While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  practice,  it  is  thought  proper  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  material  (whether  in 
respect  to  tension,  compression  or  shear)  as  a  criterion  for  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  stress  in  practice.  Either  the  elastic  limit  or  the 
fatigue  limit  is  preferable  as  a  criterion,  especially  in  case  of  a  special 
alloy  steel  or  other  material  for  which  there  exists  no  standard  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  working  stresses. 

11  Attention  is  invited  to  the  relatively  large  effect  of  detrusive 
(shearing)  strain  on  the  deformation  of  a  thick  head.  Whereas,  in 
the  case  of  a  boiler  head,  the  deflections  due  to  detrusive  strain  are 
minute  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  flexure,  they  may  even  exceed 
those  due  to  flexure  in  the  case  of  a  cylinder  head  designed  to  with- 
stand several  tons  to  the  square  inch,  especially  if  there  be  a  hole 
through  the  head. 

12  Reference  is  made  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  flat 
circular  plates,  by  Prof.  F.  Grashof  of  Carlsruhe,  published  in  his 
Elastizitat  und  Festigkeit.  There  is  believed  to  be  no  flaw  in  his 
analysis,  and  the  present  study,  originally  made  without  reference 
to  his  work  and  from  a  somewhat  different  method  of  approach, 
gives  results  identical  with  his,  in  so  far  as  the  same  ground  is  covered 
by  both.  However,  modern  industrial  apparatus  involves  conditions 
quite  different  in  degree,  if  not  in  principle,  from  those  contemplated 
by  Professor  Grashof,  so  that  his  formulas  cannot,  without  a  great 
deal  of  mathematical  work,  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  actual 
cylinder  heads.  For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  shear  de- 
flection, which  was  of  no  importance  when  pressures  did  not  exceed 
a  few  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
high  pressure,  surface  application  of  load,  as  contrasted  with  dis- 
tribution of  load  throughout  the  mass,  aj:)pr('ciably  reduces  com- 
pressive stresses  and  deformation,  and  should  be  considered.  The 
only  special  cases  for  which  Profc^ssor  Grashof  pul:>lished  resulting 
formulas  (i.e.,  formulas  which  can  l)e  used  l)y  direct  substitution  of 
numerical  data),  are  very  elementary  cases  which  are  never  even 
approximately  reahzed  in  the  type  of  apparatus  here  considered. 
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It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  only  a  small  part  of  this  analysis 
is  concerned  with  ground  already  covered  in  the  work  referred  to. 
If  part  or  all  of  the  remainder  duplicates  anything  previously  pub- 
lished, the  author  can  only  plead  ignorance. 

PRBLIMINART  EXPLANATION 

13  Hooke's  law,  and  Poisson's  principle  of  constant  ratio  be- 
tween lateral  and  longitudinal  strains,  are  used  as  bases  for  this 
analysis.  It  is  further  presupposed  that  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  material  are  the  same  at  all  points  and  in  all  directions;  also 
that  elements  (lines  of  particles),  which  in  the  absence  of  strain 
are  straight  and  normal  to  the  neutral  surface,  do  not  suffer  curva- 
ture or  obliquity  due  to  flexure  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  but  do 
become  curved  and  oblique  to  the  neutral  surface  due  to  detrusion 
alone. 

14  To  define  the  general  case  to  which  this  analysis  is  applicable, 
the  initial  presumptions  are  set  down  as  foUows: 

a  The  head  is  of  uniform  thickness  throughout 

b  The  head  is  simply  and  uniformly  supported  around  a  circle. 

The  familiar  case  of  fastening  by  means  of  bolts,  closely  and  imi- 
formly  spaced  around  a  bolt  circle,  there  being  clearance  between 
head  and  flange,  is  nearly  a  perfect  realization  of  this  assumption, 
except  in  respect  to  the  unimportant  direct  stresses  near  the  bolt 
circle;  the  shearing  stresses  at  the  bolt-circle  section,  which  may  be 
critical,  are  closely  approximated  by  the  formulas  if  the  bolt-hole 
area  be  deducted  from  the  gross  area  of  the  section.  The  design  of 
a  cylinder  head  may  sometimes  suggest  fixation  of  the  head  at  the 
support,  as  in  the  case  of  a  head  bolted  tightly  against  a  flange; 
however,  in  high-pressure  work  such  fixation  cannot  actually  exist, 
for  no  bolts  are  so  inextensible  as  to  prevent  the  slight  angular 
strain  which  destroys  fixedness,  although  a  small  degree  of  restraint 
may  be  imposed.  Therefore  fixed  heads  are  ruled  out  of  considera- 
tion as  non-existent  in  fact,  although  it  is  not  diflScult  to  analyze  the 
stresses  and  strains  which  would  exist  in  such  heads.  Partially  fixed 
heads  are  also  excluded,  for  one  reason  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  fixedness  in  any  given  case,  and  for  the  other 
reason  because  such  manner  of  support  is  considered  bad  practice, 
there  being  no  known  means  for  combining  it  with  a  gasket  or  other 
device  so  as  to  make  a  joint  tight  against  high  pressure. 

c  The  head  may  be  solid  (i.e.,  have  no  perforations  other  than 
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bolt  holes);  but,  if  not  solid,  it  has  only  a  single  central  hole  of 
uniform  circular  bore,  concentric  with  the  bolt  circle.  If  there  be 
such  a  hole,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  plugged,  stuffed  or  capped, 
the  head  is  considered  unrestrained  around  the  hole,  for  the  same 
reasons  for  which  it  is  considered  simply  supported  around  the 
margin,  on  the  ground  that  no  pipe,  rod,  cap  or  other  device  can 
have  more  than  a  slight  restraining  effect.  Any  slight  degree  of 
fixedness  which  may  actually  exist  reduces  slightly  the  direct  stresses, 
and  reduces  still  more  slightly  the  deflections.     See  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1     TvPKWL  IIkad  with  Central  Hole 

(Any  portion  of   lie:i<l  outside  sujiport  circle  not  con>idered.) 

d  The  loading  is  normal  to  the  hf^ad,  and  may  bo  so  divided 
that  each  part  is  uniforinly  (listril)ut('(l  over  an  annular  zone.  See 
Fig.  2.  The  throe  zonos  into  which  the  lioad  is  dividi'd  l)y  any 
such  part  of  the  loadinii;  will  ho  callod  innci'  zonc^  hxidcd  zone  and 
outer  zone.  It  is  evid(Mit  that  this  coyovs  all  casos  of  static  fluid 
pressure  in  wliich  the  s^'stoni  is  synniiotrioal  with  rospoct  to  all 
diameters.  It  covors  also  tlio  case*  of  a  p:askot  load,  for  this  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  uniformly  distriluitod  ovor  a  very  narrow 
zone;  in  such  a  caso,  tho  width  of  tho  loaded  zono  is  put  equal  to 
zero  for  the  sake  of  ('onveni*'n('(\  a]thonLi:h  an  absolute  line  contact 
is  physically  impossiMc^  TIk'  same  procu'diiro  as  for  a  gasket  load 
is  appUed,  whonovor  there  is  a  central  liolo,  to  a  load  concontratod 
around  the  edge  of  tho  hol(^,  such  as  tho  force  applied  by  an  insert 
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or  plug.  In  any  case  where  a  load  is  treated  as  if  concentrated  on  a 
circle,  the  loaded  zone  is  considered  not  to  exist.  For  the  typical 
load,  which  is  uniformly  distributed  over  an  annular  zone,  the 
total  shearing  force  on  any  normal  cylindrical  section  concentric 
with  the  zones  (hereafter  called  circumferential  section),  having 
radius  x,  may  be  represented  by  S  =  m  +  na:*,  where  m  and  n  are 
constants  pertaining  to  the  zone  cut  by  the  section. 

15    For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  head  will  be  regarded  as 
horizontal.     Although  the  loading  may  act  partly  upward  and 


Fig.  2    Diagram  of  Ttpical  Load 

(Uniformly  distributed  over  annular  tone  of  radii  o  and  e.) 


partly  downward,  the  anal3r8is  contemplates  only  one  part  at  a  time, 
the  joint  effect  of  several  loads  being  the  aggregate  of  the  several 
effects  independently  determined;  it  is  therefore  significant  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  opposite  faces  of  the  head  as  tension  face  and 
compression  facCf  these  terms  having  the  same  meaning  as  when 
applied  to  a  simple  beam. 

16  Broadly  considered,  all  loading  is  applied  as  normal  external 
pressure,  and  causes  an  internal  compressive  force  normal  to  the 
faces,  throughout  the  loaded  zone;  the  intensity  of  this  force  is  equal 
to  the  intensity  of  applied  pressure  at  the  compression  face,  and 
decreases  uniformly  to  zero  at  the  tension  face.    If  a  load  W  be 
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distributed  over  an  annular  zone  of  area  7r(c-  -  a^),  the  intensity  of 
normal  compressive  force  at  the  compression  face  is 

3'-.  =  -        ^ 

7r(c2-  a^) 

the  negative  sign  indicating  compression.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  surface  application  (for  example,  the  dead  weight  of 
the  head),  but  they  are  unimportant  because  any  errors  due  to  dis- 
regarding them  are  very  minute  in  any  actual  case;  if  it  be  desired 
to  take  into  account  these  exceptions,  those  terms  in  the  resulting 
formulae  which  depend  on  the  value  of  q'n  may  simply  be  dropped. 

NOTATION 

17    The  following  notation  is  used  throughout  the  paper: 

R  =  radius  of  support  circle.     Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

c  =  outer  radius  of  loaded  zone.     Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

a  =  inner  radius  of  loaded  zone.    Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

r  =  radius  of  central  hole,  if  any.     Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

t  =  thickness  of  head.  Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 
X  =  variable  distance  from  center.  Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 
y  =  variable  deflection  of  neutral  surface  due  to 

flexure  alone.    Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

Y  =  variable  deflection  of  neutral  surface  due 

to  detrusion  alone.     Positive.  Unit  =  Distance 

z  =  variable  vertical  ordinate  of  a  point  in  the 
head,  measured  from  neutral  surface. 
Positive  if  measured  in  same  direction  as 
load,  negative  if  opposite.  Unit  =  Distance 

W  =  total  load  on  loaded  zone.     Positive.  Unit  =  Force 

Force 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  (Young's).   Positive.  Unit  = 


Dist.  squared 
X  =  Poisson^s  Ratio.     Positive.  Pure  Number 

S  =  variable  total  vertical  sh(niring  force  on  a 

circumferential  s(^ction.     Positive.  Unit  =  Force 

8  =  variable  intensity  of  vertical  or  horizontal  ^ 

shearing  force  in  a  V(Mtical  radial  plane, Unit  = 


at  any  point  in  the  head.     Positive.  ^^'^^'  squared 

8m  =»  Value  of  s  at  any  point  in  neutral  surface. 
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18    The  symbols  for  the  intensities  of  internal  stress  and  of 
internal  force,  other  than  shear,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Tension  Facb 

COMPRXSSION   FaOB 

Radial 

Tangent 

Normal 

Radial 

Tangent 

Normal 

Direct  Stress 

Vr 
Qr 

PI 
Qt 

Pn 

t 

9t 

P'» 

Direct  Force 

?• 

The  quantities  represented  in  this  table  are  positive  if  tensile,  nega- 
tive  if  compressive.  Their  common  miit  is  Force  -s-  Distance  squared. 
Direct  stress  intensity  is  defined  as  the  rate  of  direct  strain  multi- 
plied by  E. 

19  For  temporary  convenience,  the  following  two  variables  are 
introduced: 

u  =  first  derivative,  with  respect  to  x,  of  the  bending  moment  acting 
on  a  vertical  radial  section;  in  other  words,  the  intensity  of 
tangential  bending 

V  =  first  derivative,  with  respect  to  circumferential  arc  distance,  of 
the  bending  moment  acting  on  a  circumferential  section;  in 
other  words,  the  intensity  of  radial  bending. 

The  variables  u  and  v  are  positive  if  they  tend  toward  concavity  of 
the  compression  face,  as  defined;  u  is  always  positive,  but  v  is  nega- 
tive near  the  support  circle.  Their  common  unit  is  Force  x  Dis- 
tance •^  Distance,  or  simply  Force. 

20  Although  the  deflections,  which  occur  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  load  causing  them,  are  considered  positive,  heed  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  separate  loads,  acting  in  opposite  directions, 
cause  opposite  deflections.  Both  y  and  Y  are  considered  zero  at 
the  support  circle. 

21  The  neutral  surface  is  everywhere  midway  between  the 
two  faces,  but  its  distance  from  either  face  is  slightly  affected  by 
diminution  of  the  thickness  t  due  to  surface  application  of  loading. 
However,  this  effect  is  so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  analysis  to  be  quite  negligible.  Therefore  the  deflec- 
tion of  either  face,  for  any  value  of  x,  will  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  deflection  of  the  neutral  surface  for  that  value  of  x.  The 
fact  that  detrusive  strains  cause  curvature  of  the  normal  elements 
does  not  invalidate  this  proposition.  No  proofs  are  given  for  the 
statements  contained  in  this  paragraph,  for  they  are  based  on  general 
theory  and  are  not  peculiar  to  the  problem  in  hand. 
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22  From  general  theory/  the  following  six  relations  connecting  stresses  and 
forces  are  true  for  all  values  of  x: 

Vt^Qt-  \qt  -  Mn [1]         p/  =  q/  -  \qt   -  X^/ [2] 

Vt'  qt-  Mr  -  Mn [3]         p/  =  g/  -  \qr'  -  Mn [4] 

Vn^qn-\qr-\qt [5]         Vn   =  qn   -  Mr' -  Mt' [6] 

23  The  neutral  surface  is  defined  as  the  boundary  between  positive  and 
negative  intensities  of  direct  force,  or  the  locus  of  points  at  which  no  horizontal 
direct  internal  force  exists.  By  the  principle  that  straip;ht  elements  normal  to 
the  neutral  surface  are  not  l)ent  by  flexure  of  the  head,  the  neutral  surface  may 
be  proved  to  lie  midway  between  the  faces;   it  follows  that 

Qr  -  -q/ [7]         g,  =  -7/ [8] 

24  According  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preliminary  Explanation,  there 
is  no  direct  internal  force  normal  to  the  head  at  the  tension  face: 

qn  =  0 [9] 

25  Substituting  for  q/,  7/  and  g„  in  Eqs.  [1]  to  [6],  we  have  instead  Eqs. 
[10]  to  [15],  as  follows: 

Pr'-qr-Mt [10]  ])/   =    -qr  +   Ml    "   M'^' [H] 

pt  =  qt  -Mr [12]  pt'  -  -qt   f  Xr/r  -  Mn [13] 

Pn  =    -XC^r  -f  7f) [14]  p,/  =   qn     +  \[qr  i-  qt) [15] 


26     From  Ecjs.  [10]  to  [13],  we  derive  expressions  for  qt  and  qr 


qt  =  ^j  z\.]  t/^'  -  /'''  +  ^'/'^  -  ^^'^^  -  ^^^  +  ^^"^^'^  ■  ■  ■  C^^3 


qt-qr=^  TTT^'V^  ^i^'  ~  ^^''  ~  i-'  '-  i^^'^ CIS] 

27     The  couple  formerl  by  the  taniziciitinl  forces  acting  on  a  portion  dx  of 
any  radial  section  is  given  by  tlu;  expression  2 

♦) 

because  the  force  intensity  vari(\s  uniformly  from  ^qt  at  the  tensi(m  face  to  -qt 
at  the  compression  face.  The  expn^^sion  gi\en  above  is  crjual  to  ride,  according 
to  the  definition  of  u.     Therefore 

«-'-;;'-• [19] 

similarly,  v  ^  -^^^ [20] 

•  Thia  theorv,  sonu'timi^^  kri'>\vn  as  tlic   Maxinmru  Strain  Theory,  may  be  looked  up  in 
Lanza's  Applied  Mcehum -s. 

•  Tbia  expressiim  is  sitntilv  t',.-  -.■•riin  i-m  lil'is  <'^^  a  r^'i'tan'j;li\  dr  in  widtli,  and  t  in  di^pt-h, 
multiplied  by  the  force  int-Mi-ilv  :ir  flu-  '  i  i-t  >\'t  r.-ne  (ii-tuu'e  tnnn  the  neutral  axis.  See  any 
Standard  textbook  on  inecharues    )t   m  it.rutl-,  sueii  as   Unrr,   Lan/a,  or  Meirnnaiu 
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28    In  any  radial  section,  the  strain  in  a  distance  dx  at  the  tension  face  is 
^""^  *  and  at  the  compression  face  ^^ — •    Therefore,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  3, 

the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  radial  section  of  the  neutral  surface  is y 

Pr-Pr 

For  any  curve  y  -  f(x),  the  second  derivative  t^  closely  approximates  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  radius  of  curvature  wherever  the  first  derivative  ^  is  very  small, 

the  relative  error  of  the  approximation  being  o  (  ^  )  *    ^  ^®  cases  considered, 

this  error  is  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be  quite  negligible.    Paying  due  regard 
to  sign  conventions,  we  find 

p,-p/--^.«g [21] 


TrNSION  FACE 


FiQ.  3    Curvature  in  Radial  Section 

(Note  that  pr  and  pr'  must  always  have  opposite  signs.) 

29  Any  circumferential  section,  which  before  flexure  is  a  right  circular 
cylinder  with  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  the  head,  becomes  due  to  flexure 
a  right  circular  cone,  the  elements  of  which  are  normal  to  the  neutral  surface 

and  hence  are  inclined  to  the  vertical  by  the  angle  ^*    The  trace  of  this  cone 

ax 

^  Strictly,  the  radius  of  curvature  7-  pertains  to  the  surface  of  sero  radial  strain 

Pr  —  Pr 

rather  than  to  the  neutral  surface.    These  two  surfaces  coincide  throughout  the  unloaded  sooes 
(where  q»  1-  0),  but  in  the  loaded  sone  they  are  separated  by  the  vertical  distance    57 '"^x 

*\Pr  ^  Pr) 

due  to  surface  application  of  load,  the  neutral  surface  having  the  greater  radius  of  eurvature). 
The  relative  error  in  the  value  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  due  to  neglecting  this  distinotioii,  is 

— — ---J-  divided  by  ^  or     -^  ,    This  is  evidently  quite  negligible. 

*\Pr  "  Pr )  Pr  ^  Pr  **» 
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on  the  tension  face  is  a  circle  of  radius  x  |  1  +  ^I  j ,  x  having  been  the  radius 

of  the  same  circular  element  before  strain,  and  pt/^  being  by  definition  the  rate 
of  tangential  strain.    Likewise  the  trace  of  the  cone  on  the  compression  face  is 

a  circle  of  radius  xix  +  ^  )  •    The  difference  between  the  radii  of  these  two  cir- 

cular  traces,  divided  by  the  distance  i,  must  equal  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  cone  elements.     See  Fig.  4.     Hence 


dx 


Et    du 
^'-^'^--i'dx 


[22] 


^-^]^^('4)- 


Fig.  4     Cone  Formed  by  a  Circumferential  Section 

(Note  that  pt  and  pt'  must  always  have  opposite  signs.) 


30    By  means  of  Eqs.  [21]  and  [22],  we  transform  Eqs.  [16]  to  [18]  as 
follows: 


Qt 


E  •  t 


-A  -X 


2(1  -  X^) 

E '  t    r    </2//     X 


dx-      x     dx 


E  '  t     r      d^y 

^'~2(1-X=J   ~dx^~ 

_     E  •  t    rdji/  _  1     df/ 
^'~^'~  2{l-r\)\dx^~  X  '  dx 


X     dx 


2(1  -  X) 

Xj^/ 
2(1 -X)    • 


[23] 
[24] 
[25] 


31     Differentiating:  Ecj.  [24]  with  rosj)ect  to  x,  we  have  the  following,  since 
Qn   is  not  a  function  of  x: 


df]r 

dx 


c     2  1  -  XjL     '( 


ly    X    d->/    X   dj^ 

Ix^      x     dx-      X'     dx 


] 


[26] 


32    The  equilibrium  of  any  half  annular  segment  of  tlie  head  (sec  Fig.  '>) 
requires  that  the  moments  due  to  u  on  the  rectangular  ends  of  the  segment, 
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shall  balance  the  moment  due  to  shear  and  the  moment  due  to  o  on  the  two 

curved  faces  of  the  segment.    Let  the  vertical  plane  ON  bisecting  the  segment 

be  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  components  of  the  moments  are  taken.    The 

moment  due  to  u  is  2ydx.    Since  \S  is  the  shear  on  a  half  circumferential  sectioUi 

2x 
and  since  the  centroid  of  this  shear  is  distant  —  from  the  center  of  the  head, 

the  couple  due  to  shear  is  equal  to  the  force  \S  multiplied  by  the  differential 

movement of  its  centroid,  or  .     If  ^  be  a  variable  direction  angle 

measured  in  either  direction  from  ON^  then  the  radial  moment  acting  on  a  dif- 


FiG.  5    Equilibrium  op  Halp-Annular  Sbqment 

ferential  portion  xdS  of  a  circumferential  section  is  vxdB^  and  has  a  component 
vx  •  cos  Odd  parallel  to  the  plane  ON,    The  integral  of  this  component  between 

^  -  -  2  and  ^  -  +  -,  when  x  is  constant,  is  2vx,  The  expression  2vx  is  there- 
fore the  component  parallel  to  ON  of  the  total  bending  moment  on  the  curved 
face  of  radius  x.  The  corresponding  moment  for  the  opposite  face  of  the  segment 
differs  from  2vx  by  the  quantity  2<i(t/x),  which  is  therefore  the  function  of  v 
affecting  the  equilibrium  of  the  segment.    Hence 


whence 


S 
u  '  dx  ~  d{vx)  +  ^^'  dx 

ztt 


dv      S 
dx     27r 


[87] 
[88] 


By  means  of  Eqs.  [19]  and  [80],  we  may  eliminate  u  and  ti  from  Eq.  [88]: 


dqr     35 


[8»] 


,d^.d*y_l    dy  _  6(1  -  X«)S 
'  dx*     dx*     x'  dx'      irEt' 


By  means  of  Eqs.  [86]  and  [86],  we  may  eliminate  qt  and  9,  from  Eq.  [89]: 

[80] 

Dividing  by  x,  and  using  the  identity 

^  ,^  ^L  .^  ^  A  (1  ,  ^\ 
X    dx* "  X*    dx^  dx\x    dx) 

^4.lf^  4y\     ^(1  -  >'')^  ran 

dx*     dx\x'  dxj'  IT  '  E  '  t*  '  x ^    ■* 
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IntegTating  and  multiplymg  by  x, 


'S-S-^^/l ™ 


integratmc  acain.smce  J  -  -j-  — r^  -  —  I  x  •  —  )    and  dividmc  bv  x, 

dl'        <IX        ill  \         ilJT/  ^       ' 

dj      \\  1  -  X-       1     /•      /\S 


-        ,^         -    l^    i- [33] 

ill        -h:^        X   I       1  X  "     ^ 


Int^i-grating  again, 


V 


vtr^  -X   n-x  ^^^'^ 


33  From  ^i  Par.  14  of  tlie  initial  assumptions,  >  =  m  -  r,.r-.  wlioro  ^?i  and  m 
are  constants  dotrrmined  by  the  loadiui:  and  having  ditleront  vaUios  for  dif- 
fen/nt  zone?,  .^^ubstitutini:  for  >  in  \a\.  []34].  jxrformini:  the  triple  integration 
of  tlie  right-hand  meniber,  and  transfornnmz  the  three  undetermined  constants 
of  integration  in  such  manner  as  to  suit  convenience  later,  the  following  general 
equation  for  the  llexure  deflection  is  deri\"ed:  ^ 

y  =       4.A73      L-^  l--<  x^B^^r--  lo..  X  ^  (  .:•  .  -^^.  x<J     ^,;.  -  x:  [35] 

34  The  constant  factor  IT  and  the  term  containing  q.J  ilo  not  appear 
naturaUy  in  Kc}.  [35^.  but  their  introduction  has  a  favorable  ctYect  on  the  expres- 
sions later  derived  for  the  arbitrary  constants  .1,  />,  (';  since  </./,  like  ju  and  n, 
is  a  constant  throughout  any  zone,  the  term  containing  q^'  n\erely  atTects  the 
value  of  the  constant  (.'. 

35  From  Kq.  [36],  by  ditT»Tentiation,  we  obtain: 

(/v      3  1  -  X-Mrr.l     Am        ,  2"?         ,  .         ^/     ,"1     ^  •  '/"'  ro^-1 


-  X-  irr     .4       \>n  ,  ivn       ,.      :\n     "I     X  •  7.'  r^^n 


*  The  steps  in  the  triple  intetiration  and  ^l!llpli^uatioIl  botwevn  l]ij\iations>  iU  :uul  3r>  are  as 
follows: 


V 


=  m —   §  -  t  ^l^^  '  l<'i-''  -T  :    -    .-  -f  t 

6(1    -    X')    /mxMo:,  r         r'  r^         -  .- <         T'y:  ,         \ 

= I —   -     -    |-  r  t    -I    l"i'-  X    I    />    I 

=  ^^]^~^^'^  Qs.l'  lu^r.  X    t     s/>'  -i    2....,^  Kv.  X  -  -:  -.m   -  (•')    i   ^['^ 

47ri;/»    L  H-  ^         u    '  n  II   V  .;.i  '  \J  •  lu     J     -1:1 

3(1  -  X*)ir  r .  ,  „      ■:".      ,  .      ,    '<      .~1     >^V'''     , 


x^ 
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,[_d(i_X)_^og^(l+X)-^(l+3X)+2C(l+X)-^(l+3X)]   .  [88] 

/ 

r 

{+^(l-^)-^og^(l+X)-^(3+X)+2C(l+X)-^'(3+X)]   .  .  [S9D 


36  Substituting  these  values  for  the  first  and  second  derivativeB  in  Eqs. 
[23]  and  [24],  we  obtain  the  following  expressions  for  qt  and  Qri 

qt  -  -g/ 
3TF 

Qr  -  -q/ 

"87rt«l 

37  Substituting  these  values  for  qt  and  qr  in  Eqs.  [10]  to  [181  we  obtain 
the  following  expressions  for  pt  and  pri 

,     .     ,    3(1  -  \*)Wr .  A     4m,  ^  .  oi^     3*»^1      rxn 

p,.<p/-Xg/-_g__^+--_log.a:-:^+2C-^.  [41] 

38  Each  of  the  three  zones  has  its  own  constants  m,  n,  qn.  The  values  of 
m  and  n  for  any  zone  are  found  by  inspection  of  the  shear  equation  for  that  zone, 
the  shear  S  for  any  value  of  x  being  merely  the  amount  of  load  included  within 
the  circle  of  radius  x.    The  surface  pressure  qj  is  evidently  zero  for  inner  and 

W 
outer  zones,  and  has  the  value t-z ^r  for  the  loaded  zone.    Thus: 

'  t(c*  -  a«) 

Inner  zone:     5  -  m  +  nx«  -  0.  m  -  0,  n  -  0,  g*'  -  0. 

X*  —  a*              a''W               W                    W 
Loaded  zone:  S^mA-nx*^  W-z rjm-  — ; -;n-  +  — ;;g/- 7-1 Tx 

Outerzone:     5-m  +  nx«-Tr  m-TF  n-0  g»'-0 

39  Substituting  these  values  in  Eqs.  [86],  [88],  [89],  [40]  and  [411  the 
following  equations  are  deduced  for  the  three  different  zones: 

Inner  zone: 

«'-^fe^[^'i°«-*+^«-^»=^'] c*«3 

9<--9.'-^[-§(.l-->^)+2Cra  +  \)] ...[«] 

5r--5/-|^+^'(l-X)  +  2C.(l  +  X)] [44] 

,    3(1  -  \*)wr    A.         -| 

3(1  -  X')TFr  ,  ^.  ,  gp  1  r-^T 

Loaded  zone: 

(47) 

«•  ■  -5''  -  S[  -F(1->^)+c-Si°«'*(1+'^)+S(1+3X)  +2C.(1+X)-^. 

(1+3X)] [48] 
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(3+X)] [49] 

Outer  zone: 
y  -  ^^It^E^'^JV^^  ^^g*  X  +  Ba  +  2x«  ♦  log,  X  -  Cax'l [62] 

^'  "  "^'' "  ISC"  V'^^  -  X)  -  4  loge  x(l  +  X)  -  2(1  +  3X)  +  2C3(1  +  X)]  .  [63] 

^'  "  ■'^''  "  S[  "^  T«^^  -  >^)  -  4  log.  x(l  +  X)  -  2(3  +  X)  +  2C3(1  +  X)]    .  [64] 

P*"~P*  Stt^^        [^-— -41og.a;-24-2C8j [66] 

^^""^' 8^i7^ 1^  +  — -4  1og.x-6  +  2C3j [66] 

DETERMINATION   OF   CONSTANTS   OF   INTEGRATION 

40  There  are  nine  constants  of  integration,  three  for  each  zone,  as  yet 
undetermined.  Physical  conditions  fix  these  values,  nine  equations  of  condition 
being  deduced  as  follows. 

41  By  definition,  t/  =  0  at  the  support  circle.     Hence  by  Eq.  [62], 

Az  '  log.  R  +  Bi  +  2R^-  log.  R~Ci'  R^  =  0 [I] 

42  Since  there  can  be  no  step  or  offset  in  either  face,  the  neutral  surface, 
lying  midway  between  faces,  cannot  be  stepped;  therefore  y  is  continuous 
throughout.  Hence  Eqs.  [52]  and  [47]  must  yield  identical  values  for  y  at 
aj  -  c,  and  Eqs.  [42]  and  [47]  must  yield  identical  values  at  x  =•  a.  Substituting 
and  rearranging, 

(.l.-^.)-log.c+(B3-B.)-(r3-C.)-c^.-^^(21og.c-i)+3^^^_^^,;gl^^^.   [II] 

(A.-^,)-log.a+(B.-B,)-(C,-G).a..  -£-(2,o,,a-\y^^^^^^.  [Ill] 

43  Equilibrium  re(}uires  that  the  force  intonsities  qt  and  Qr  be  continuous 
throughout;  i.e.,  these  quantities  cannot  chanj:;e  abruptly  at  zone  boundaries. 
Hence  Eqs.  [63]  and  [48]  must  coinrido  at  x  =  c,  K(]s.  [43]  and  [48]  at  x  =  a, 
Eqs.  [64]  and  [49]  at  x  -  r,  and  Ivi^.  [44]  and  [49]  at  x  =  a. 

-  (^a  -At)^-^  +  2vC3  -  rua  +  X)  ^  -TZ-.r^  ^'^-'^(^  +  X)  -f  1  +3X1  .   [IV] 

-  (ill  -  A^)^^  +  2(Ci  -  G)(l  +  X)  -  jr^[4  log.ad  +  X)  +  1  +  3X  J    .  [V] 
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+  (A,  -  A,)i^  +  2(c,  -  c,)(i  +  X)  -  3rr7.[*  i°K'<=(^  +  X)  +  3  +  x]  .  cvi] 
+  (Ai  -  At)^-^  +  2(C,  -  c,)(i  +  X)  -  ^rrJ"*  •<«•  «(i  +  X)  +  3  +  x] .  cvirj 

44  The  radial  force  intensity  qr  must  be  zero  At  x  ^  R,  for  the  head  is 
simply  supported  at  that  circle.    Hence,  by  £q.  [64], 

^'(l.X)-41og.«(l  +  X)-2(3  +  X)+2C,(l+X).0..   .  [Vni] 

45  The  ninth  condition  depends  on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  central  hole 
through  the  head.  A  solid  head  is  not  a  special  case  of  a  head  with  a  hole,  for 
the  stresses  and  forces  at  the  edge  of  such  a  hole  do  not  approach  as  limits  the 
corresponding  quantities  for  a  solid  head  when  the  radius  of  the  hole  approaches 
zero.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  case  of  a  hole  the  radial  restraint  at  the  center 
is  lacking.  This  explains  why  a  solid  head  cannot  be  treated  as  a  head  having  a 
central  hole  of  zero  radius,  and  why  a  hole,  even  if  very  small,  causes  maximum 
stresses  far  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  stresses  in  a  solid  head.  The  remainder 
of  the  analysis  for  flexure  and  direct  stresses  considers  two  classes  of  heads,  viz., 

solid  heads  and  heads  centrally  bored.    In  case  of  a  solid  head  the  slope  ^ 

must  be  zero  at  a;  *  0,  whereas,  in  case  of  a  hole,  the  radial  direct  force  must 
be  of  zero  intensity  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  Thus  the  ninth  equation  of  con- 
dition must  be  one  of  two  alternative  equations. 

a  For  solid  head,  ^  -  0  at  a;  -  0.  Hence,  by  Eq.  [86]  —  -  2CiX  -  0  for 
x  -  0;  since  Ci  must  be  finite,  —  -  0  for  a;  -  0,  and  Ai^O.    b  For  head  with 

X 

central  hole  of  radius  r,  g,  -  0  at  x  -  r,  whence  by  Eq.  [44],  -^  (1  -  X)  +  2  Ci(l  + 

X)  -  0.   Therefore  in  any  case  the  ninth  equation  ia  one  of  the  following: 
For  solid  head,  .li  -  0 [DCa] 

For  head  with  hole,  Ai  +  2r«  •  Ci  •  ^Zj^  -  0 [DCb] 

46  Solving  the  equations  of  condition,  we  obtain  the  following: 
Solid  head: 

Ai^O [57] 

[68] 
[  C.  .  21og.72  .  [^  .  ^-^^  -  ^-^  (c- log^  -  ano^^^ 


Inner 
zone 


a* 


^^'--c-^. i:«»] 


B.  .  f±^ft.-  ^c^^a^)  (,og^_l+3l^)+-£i.(log^-|) 


2Xe«c« 


Loaded  I --»     i_^_^-     ^^,^,y^^^.  2  '  1+X/ '  c«-a»V'"^'"    4/    3(l-X«)(c«-a«) 
zone      1  [-glj 

C.  -  2  log.  B-j^- -2^-3^3^,(2  log.  c+l)  +  j-^   ...  [623 
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Outer 
zone 


Az=  c^  +  a^ 

C3  =  21og.i?-!^.^4T^V^  +  ^ 


1  +  X 


[63] 
[64] 

[65] 


1  +  X       2R^ 
Head  with  central  hole  of  radius  r: 

'  ^    "  [66 


I 


iC- 


Inner     I 
zone 


Bi  =  (Ci  +  1)/?=  -  (J,  +  2/?^')  lege  R-(c''\-  cr)(\oge  R  +  f\ 

+-~;;^c'^o^cC-a'^ogra+2R^-i^^^  .   [67] 

C..^[2lo,M-\--^^4jjf^  .   [68] 


R' 
Loaded  J  ^2  =  C2  •  /e=-(.l2f2/e^)  logje+^  [i2^-c^(log.  7?+^)  +logeC(2/2^+c')] 

-;I(I^x^~.^    C70] 

'^^"^^         /o  1  iN        3  +  X"|  r_.-, 


i    ^3=   C2- 


Outcr 
zone 


2/2     1  ^Af  1-X  r' w/2        2 

A'- 

'  uxj 


i?3=  C3  •  /i*2-  (.la   ^2//-.l  hMleR 

C3=  ^         ^ '-^ 


[72] 
[73] 


-\  2  log,  R  -  ,    -.-  •  -  ,-,t:- 


•>  .-> 

_/  - 


{C-  -   <i';li' 


<•-  •  log,  r  ~  a-  •  lo'j;,  a)   i-  t^^  Y  |^  ^ 


[74] 


47  In  case  the  loa<l«Ml  zono  is  so  narrow  that  tlu'  apphcation  of  load  is 
through  "line  contact,''  we  may  con-'itlcr  tiiat  th(*  loath-d  zone*  tli>appears  as 
such,  becoming  a  loath^l  lioinnlarx'  hue  i)tt\vfcn  iinicr  and  outer  zones;  we  may 
then  transform  the  e(iuations  pci-tainirin  to  inner  and  onter  zone-:,  by  tinding 
the  limits  which  then*  a{)proaeh  wlim  >i  :ippr(iarhi'-  c  a<  a  hnnt.  Tiiis  |)roeedure 
is  in  error,  in  that  the  a--ii!iiptinn  of  iii'initf-inml  width  of  zoik^  contradirts 
the  basic  presumption  tiiat  the  el.i^Me  hinit  for  tlie  material  is  not  exeeedod 
in  any  way;   but  the  apiJioximatinu  l^  very  elo>e  inileed^  and  is  a  practical  neces- 
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sity,  because  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual  width  of  a  line  contact  cannot 
generally  be  obtained.  Owing  to  the  inconsistency,  the  quantities  y,  qt,  q/, 
qtf  q/  lose  their  continuity  across  the  zone  boundary,  slight  breaks  appearing 
in  their  values  due  to  the  assumption  of  a  material  force  concentrated  on  an 
infinitesimal  area.    The  value  of  y  is  found  to  increase  abruptly  by  the  amount 

r— pt  as  X  increases  past  the  boundary;  the  value  of  y  at  the  boundary  is  there- 
fore not  a  single  quantity  according  to  the  equations,  but,  as  the  break  is  in  any 
case  very  small,  no  considerable  error  can  be  involved  if  the  midway  value  is 
used.  The  only  loads  of  this  kind  conmionly  occurring,  are  gasket  and  joint 
reactions  and  central  plug  reactions. 

48  As  Eqs.  [67]  to  [74]  do  not  directly  yield  values  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
centrated load,  it  is  necessary  to  transform  those  pertaining  to  inner  and  outer 
zones  by  finding  the  limits  which  the  expressions  approach  when  a  approaches  c 
as  its  limit.  The  equations  for  the  loaded  zone  are  disregarded.  The  results 
are  as  follows: 

Solid  head,  load  concerUraied  on  circle  of  radiia  c: 

ili-0 [76] 


Inner 
zone 


Ci 


^^hm-S) i"i 

il.-2c« [78] 

B.-f±^«.-2c.(log.fi-|  +  i^) P»] 

lc,.21og.B  +  2  +  i^(l-|) [80] 

Head  tnth  hole,  load  concentrated  on  circle  of  radius  c: 

A,-JrL,r2}-±^io^^^i.r\ [81] 


Outer 
zone 


2r«     n    1  +  X,      R  ,  .      c«-| 


Inner 
zone 


Bi-Cilf-Ai-  logJJ  -  2(fi«  +  c»)  log. "  +  2(B«  -  O-gg^^  •  •  C«8] 

[88] 


^-riP'-f^l-^»  ('-&)] 


Outer 
zone 


2c.--^r2i±^log.^  +  l--^ [84] 


B,  -  Ca  •  -B«  -  (^j  +  2fi«)  log.  • « [86] 

C..^r21og./2  +  2  +  i^(l-|,)-gaog.c  +  in   .  [86] 

49  This  completes  the  general  analysis  for  flexure  and  direct  stress.  Eqs. 
[42]  to  [66],  together  with  the  formulas  for  the  constants  of  integration,  pro- 
vide means  for  determining  flexure  strains,  direct  internal  forces  and  direct 
stresses  at  all  points.  Some  important  special  formulas  will  now  be  deduced 
from  the  general  equations. 
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SPECIAL   FORMULAS 

50  In  a  solid  head,  the  greatest  tensile  stress  due  to  any  load  TF  is  pr  =  pr 
at  the  center;  except  for  an  extraordinary  combination  of  loads  in  opposite 
directions,  the  greatest  resultant  tensile  stress  in  the  head  is  the  resultant  at  the 
center.  The  greatest  compressive  stress  due  to  any  load  W  is  pt'  =  p/  at  the 
center,  unless  W  is  applied  over  a  very  small  area  including  the  center,  in  which 
case  the  greatest  compressive  stress  may  be  p/  (not  p/)  at  the  edge  of  the  loaded 
area;  except  for  an  extraordinary  combination  of  loads  in  opposite  directions, 
the  greatest  resultant  compressive  stress  is  the  resultant  at  the  center  (or  very 
near  the  center,  as  contemplated  above).  The  greatest  deflection  due  to  flexure 
is  y  at  the  center,  except  for  very  extraordinary  combinations  of  loads  in  opposite 
directions;  the  value  for  y  given  by  the  formulas,  applies  to  both  faces  as  well 
as  to  the  neutral  surface. 

51  In  a  head  with  a  central  hole,  due  to  any  load  W,  the  greatest  tensile 
stress  is  pt  at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  the  great-est  compressive  stress  is  p/  at  the 
edge  of  the  hole  (except  for  a  load  so  concentrated  on  a  narrow  zone  around  the 
edge  of  the  hole  that  the  greatest  stress  is  p/  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  zone), 
and  the  greatest  deflection  is  y  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  Extraordinary  com- 
binations of  loads  in  opposite  directions  may  cause  the  greatest  resultant  stresses 
to  occur  elsewhere  than  at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  may  even  shift  the  maximum 
resultant  deflection  away  from  the  hole.  At  and  near  the  edge  of  the  hole,  due 
to  any  single  load  IF,  pr  has  a  negative  value  and  is  therefore  compressive,  and 
Pr'  has  a  positive  value  and  is  therefore  tensile. 

52  For  a  solid  head,  conditions  at  the  center  are  as  follows: 

qt  =  qr  =  -qt   =  -qr   = J^j^T"^^ LooJ 

Pt     =  Pr'  = 73-7^ X   •   qn [90] 

47r  •  t- 

where  qn  ==  0  if  the  load  does  not  cover  the  center, 

W 

but      On  =» TT,  if  the  loaded  zone  extends  to  the  center,  i.e.,  if  a  =  0. 

53  For  a  head  with  a  central  hole  of  radius  r,  conditions  at  the  edge  of  the 
hole  are  as  follows: 

2'  =  S— y^^' [•■'■• '"*^''-  +  ^'- ^^ ^»^^ 

9.=  -7<'^;,|"7,[-7fa-X)  +  2r,(l+X)] [92] 

q,  =  -  ,y/  -  -■'"    -  [+  -^  ,1  ~\)+  2r,(l  +  X)"|    ....   [93] 


p 


■■-r^.-[-;^-.] [»« 
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^,.ji|^|-..,^^,j_,.„, ^^j 

In  Eqs.  [95]  and[  97]  Qh  -  0  if  the  load  does  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  hole, 

W 
but  Qn T-z Tx  if  the  load  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  i.e.,  if  a  -  r. 

54  The  case  of  a  solid  disk  uniformly  loaded  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
support  circle  is  not  usual  in  the  class  of  work  considered,  but  yields  very  simple 
equations  which  may  be  useful  in  some  preliminary  investigations.  In  this  case 
the  inner  and  outer  zones  do  not  appear,  for  a  -  0  and  c  ^  R. 

,        W      3(3 -fXr        1+3X1  r^- 

/  .  ^^        TF       3(1-X«)r3+.X^        1  r,^,- 

,    \w      w     3(i-X2)r3  +  X-„    ^  n  -^^- 

55  At  the  center  of  such. a  disk,  conditions  are  as  follows: 

W  r3(l  -  X)(5  +  X)R«     .-] 

,     3(3  +  X)Tr  r,-.- 

q,-qr~  -q,'  -  -q,' g^j^j [104] 

r,      r,        n'4.^'^       r,'^^^    3(1  -  X)(3  +  X)Tr  ^iftin 

56  Inasmuch  as  the  stresses  at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  in  the  case  of  a  head 
having  a  ajnall  hole,  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  limits  which  their  values 
would  approach  if  r  should  approach  zero,  it  is  useful  to  analyze  the  conditions 
at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  head  with  an  infinitesimal 
hole.  The  deflection  is  the  same  as  for  a  solid  head.  The  expressions  for  forces 
and  stresses  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  are  found  by  substituting  for  Ai  and  C\  (as 
given  in  Eqs.  [66]  and  [68],  in  Eqs.  [92]  to  [97],  and  then  putting  r  -  0.  This 
procedure  leads  to  the  following  expressions,  in  which  Ci  is  as  given  by  Eq.  [69] 
(or  by  Eq.  [68]  with  r  put  equal  to  zero). 

,.  ■  -,/  ,  3(1  ^  X)Tr  •  C. fio6] 

g,  -  _g,'  _  0 [107] 

3(1  +  \)W  ■  C. 
Pi  -  -Pi  -  X  •  g„ 2ir  •  (» '-       -^ 

.     \        ,        3Xa+X)IF-  C,  riA9T 
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57  It  may  be  observed  tliat  qt  i)y  Ecj.  [106]  is  double  the  value  for  qt  at 

2 

the  center  of  a  solid  head,  and  that  })t  by  E(i.  [108]  is  -— ^  times  the  value  of 

1  —  A 

j)t  at  the  center  of  a  solid  head.  In  the  case  of  a  very  small  hole,  the  hij^h  in- 
tensity of  tangential  stress  is  local,  as  pt  diminishes  very  rapidly  when  x  increases 
away  from  the  hole;  at  a  short  distance  from  such  a  hole,  the  stresses  are  not 
very  different  from  the  stresses  at  the  same  value  of  x  in  the  (;ase  of  a  solid  head. 
In  the  hypothetical  hmitin«^  case  contemplated  in  Eqs.  [106]  to  [109],  where  r 
is  infinitesimal,  it  may  be  shown  that  in  an  infinitesimal  distance  dx,  measured 
radially  from  the  cdi;e  of  tlu^  intinitesimal  hole,  pt  drops  abruptly  to  the  value 
it  would  have  at  the  center  if  the  head  were  solid.  Hence  there  occurs  a  ri«;ht- 
angle  break  in  the  «;raph  of  /*,  vs.  u*  at  x  =  0,  if  a  hole  of  zero  radius  be  assumed 
to  exist.  This  demonstrates  the  connectint^  link  between  a  solid  head  and  one 
with  an  indefinitely  small  hole. 

58  A  special  case  of  occasional  interest  is  that  of  a  load  concentrated  on 
a  very  small  circular  space  at  the  ctMitcr  of  the  hea<l,  the  head  bt^inj^  solid.  The 
flexure  deflection  due  to  such  a  load  approaches  a  finite  limit  for  any  ^iven  value 
of  X,  when  the  radius  c  of  the  loadi^l  space*  api)roaciu's  zer(3,  and  tiie  forces  and 
stresses  aj)proach  finite  limits  for  any  value  of  x  other  than  ziTo;  but  the  force 
and  stress  values  at  the  center  increase  without  limit  when  thi;  loaded  area  con- 
tracts. Actually,  of  cours(»,  the  load  requires  a  matiTial  space  of  application. 
Therefore,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mathematical  analysis,  but  also 
from  ph3^sical  considerations,  it  is  ntu'cssary  to  assi«i;n  a  material  value  to  the 
dimension  c  in  order  to  calculate  the  for<'e  and  stress  \'alues  at  the  center.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  nnM^unize  a  point  (ipplic'itian  of  load  for  purposes 
of  stress  analvsis. 


ANALYSIS    or    bHKAlUX(J    .STKKSS    AND    DKTlil  SIVE    DEFLECTIOX 

59     In  any  circumferential  section  of  radius  x,  tlui  external  shearing;  force 
per  unit  of  circumference  is  -_-.      This  must  be  mnuerically  cfjual  to  the  in- 

.  1  /.  X 

tegral  of  the  varial»le  intensity  of  internal  sh(\ar  ,s\  over  unit  horizontal  distance 
and  over  a  vertical  ran^^e  from  z      -!/  to  c  =  -i  V,  or 


•277  X 


f''-'^' [110] 


GO     Internal  e(iuiUbriiuii,  liovi^rnin^  the  ca^e  of  an  cK'nK'ntary  cube  of  the 

material,  requires  that  for  an\-   ^iven   vahie   of  x,   []\v   derivative    --    shall  be 

directly  proportional  to  th.'  hori/ontal  intensity  of  radi.d  direct  force;  this 
intensity  of  radial  force,  accordinir  to  tiie  ^n-neral  theory  of  iK^xure,  is  directly 
proportional  to  z.     Hence,  fnr  m[i\'  t;i\cn  \a!u('  of  x, 

<l  ■      , 

./:       " 

where  /:  is  a  constant. 

61     By  E(i.  [Ill";  -iinr  V  ,  i-^  tli"  v-bic  of  .s  for  :   -  0, 


[111] 


^  -    .^      -     I     /•  —  •  '/:  ^^  .•>.  f      _.  " [112] 
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62    At  either  face  of  the  head  the  intensity  8  must  be  zero;  i.e.,  «  *  0  for 

Ss 
2  -  *i(;   therefore,  from  Eq.  [1121  k  -  — rpj  eliminating  k  from  Eq.  [112], 


8 


63  Substituting  this  value  for  8  in  Eq.  [110], 

J; -/;•[.-¥>- 1- m« 

s 

-&■' t"« 

which  is  }  of  the  mean  intensity  in  the  cross-section,  and  is  also  the  maximum 
intensity  in  the  cross-section. 

64  This  anal3r8is  of  shearing  stress  does  not  recognize  the  presence  of 
bolt  holes;  but  it  is  nearly  correct,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  maximum 
intensity  of  shear  in  the  bolt  circle  section,  to  divide  the  value  of  S  at  the  bolt 
circle  by  the  net  sectional  area,  and  multiply  the  result  by  |. 

65  Since  5  -  m  +  nz\  Eq.  [116]  may  be  rewritten  as  follows: 


8m 


a?^^ "^"^ 

66  From  general  theory,  the  shear  modulus  bears  the  following  relation 
to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  Poisson's  ratio: 

E 
Shear  modulus  -  ^/^  ,  x  \ 

Therefore  the  angle  of  detrusion  at  any  point  of  the  neutral  surface,  or  in  other 
words  the  first  derivative  of  the  shear  deflection  with  respect  to  a;,  is  given  by 
the  expression 

dx  E       L"'J 

2(1  +  X) 

the  negative  sign  being  required  by  convention. 

67  Substituting  for  8m  according  to  Eq.  [116], 

dY       3(1  +  X)rm         1 

5?  --- 2^?^U'^'^J ^^^^^ 

Integrating,  ^ -^^^^['W^'^*'''^  ^  '  ^  '  ^*] ^^^^^ 

where  D  is  the  arbitrary  constant  of  integration.  As  in  the  flexure  anal3rsis 
W  has  been  introduced  for  convenience.  Substituting  for  m  and  n  their  values 
as  previously  derived,  for  each  of  the  three  zones,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
expressions  for  the  shear  deflection  of  the  neutral  surface: 

Inner  zone  Y  -  — o~~Ei —  ^  ^ [1*0] 

Loaded«>^  ^-'-^^[^.•»«.x  +  D.-5^]  .  .  .  [121] 
OvUerime  Y  -  ^^^^ j^f^^f-  log.  x  +  D,]     [182] 
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68  The  three  unknown  constants  Di,  Dj  and  Dz  are  determined  by  the 
following  conditions. 

69  By  definition,  F  =  0  at  the  support  circle.    Hence,  by  Eq.  [122], 

-log. /2  +  Da  =  0 [I] 

70  Y  must  be  continuous  across  zone  boundaries,  wherefore  Eqs.  [122] 
and  [121]  must  yield  identical  values  for  K  at  x  =  c,  and  Eqs.  [120]  and  [121] 
at  X  =  a. 

^3  -  A  =  ^,[l0g.  C  -  1] CII] 

^' -  ^' =  c-^{j<'8.  a  -  i] CIII] 

71  Solving  these  three  equations,  we  find: 

Di  =  log.  R  -  -^f^ic'  loge  c-a^  log.  aj  +  - [123] 

A  =  log.  i?  -  ^^^[log.  c  -  i] [124] 

Dz  =  logeR [126] 

72  EUminating  the  D's  from  Eqs.  [120]  to  [122], 

Inner  zone   7  =  — ^^^^^ — I  log,  72  -  ^;— ^  (c' log.c  -  a*  log.a)  +  -  J.    .   [126] 
Loaded  zone  r=      ^^^^     ^^log,  ^  - -^— ^(^cMog.  -  - -^  j  J     .    .    .   [127] 

Outerzone  Y  =  ^^^^^log.§ [128] 

73  Inasmuch  as  the  distance  between  the  neutral  surface  and  either  face 
remains  constant  for  all  values  of  x  and  for  all  conditions  of  loading  (except  for 
the  exceedingly  small  reduction  in  this  distance  due  to  surface  application  of 
load,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  detrusion),  the  values  of  Y  given  by  these 
equations  apply  to  the  shear  deflections  of  both  faces  as  well  as  of  the  neutral 
surface. 

74  With  respect  to  shear,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  solid 
head  and  one  having  a  central  hole. 

75  To  handle  the  case  of  a  load  concentrated  on  a  circle  of  radius  c,  let 
a  approach  c  as  a  limit  in  Eq.  [126]: 

Load  concentrated  on  a  circle  of  radius  c: 

Inner  zone  }  =  — ^^^ —  loge  -      [129] 

Outerzone  Use  Eq.  [128] 

76  The  treatment  of  shearing  stresses  and  deflections  is  thus  completed. 
The  formulas  are  so  simple,  that  it  is  not  thoui^ht  necessary  to  discuss  their 
application  to  special  cases. 

77  Evidently  the  total  or  resultant  defleetion  of  the  head  at  any  point,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resultant  flexure  deflection  y  and  the  resultant  shear- 
ing deflection  Y  at  that  point. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

78  Two  fairly  typical  cases  have  been  analyzed  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  application  of  this  article,  and  the  results  are 
shown  diagrammatically  in  Figs.  6  and  7.    The  two  cases  are  aUke, 


Flo.  6    Analts's  of  Solid  Circulah  Head 

except  that  the  first  is  that  of  a  solid  head,  whereas  the  second  is 
that  of  a  head  having  a  central  hole. 

79  Each  head  is  of  steel  13  in.  thick,  and  is  simply  supported 
on  a  circle  54  in.  in  diameter.  The  gasket  is  of  appreciable  width, 
but  for  convenience  is  considered  to  form  a  hne  contact  along  a 
circiunference  42  in.  in  diameter.    The  total  gasket  load  is  491,300  Ih. 
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Gas  pressure  is  applied  over  the  entire  area  of  a  circle  40  in.  in  di- 
ameter, this  being  the  inside  diameter  of  the  gasket;  the  intensity 
of  this  pressure  is  2000  lb.  p(;r  sq.  in.  In  the  case  of  the  head  with 
the  hole,  the  giM  load  acting  on  the  stopper  of  the  hole  is  transmitted 
to  the  head  as  a  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  which  is  0  in.  in  diameter. 


Fig.  7     ANAi,y>i,.  ,.v  C 

The  steel  has  a  niodiilu^  ( 
and  Poisson's  raliu  is  i;ik' 
80  The  analy-i-'  oi  t 
for  the  gas  load  of  'J.."'!;!,:!! 
491,300  lb.  For  liir  h.-n 
loads:  the  main  g:i.i  U'-.t^i. 
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annular  space  between  hole  and  gasket;  the  gas  load  concentrated 
at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  amounting  to  the  difference  between  2,513,300 
and  2,456,700,  or  56,600  lb.;  the  gasket  load  of  491,300  lb. 

81  The  following  are  therefore  the  values  of  the  given  con- 
stants which  apply  to  all  loads  in  both  cases: 

B  -  27  in.  £?  =  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

«  -  13  in.  X  =  J 

82  The  following  are  the  values  of  the  other  given  constants, 
which  are  different  for  different  parts  of  the  analyses: 

Solid  Head  Head  with  Holb 

Gas  load  —  2  zones,  loaded  and  outer     Main  gas  load  —  2  zones,  loaded  and  outer 
W  -  2,613,300  lb.  W  -  2,456,700  lb. 

c  «  20  in.  c  *  20  in. 

a-r-0  <i-r-3in.  * 

Gas  load  on  stopper  —  outer  zone  only 
W  -  56,600  lb. 
c«a*r*3in. 
Gasket  load  —  2  zones,  inner  and  outer  Gasket  load  —  2  zones,  inner  and  outer 
W  -  491,300  lb.  W  -  491,300  lb. 

c  »  a  -  21  in.  c  -  a  -  21  in. 

r  -  0  r  -  3  in. 

83  The  deflections,  forces  and  stresses  are  determined  separately 
for  the  several  loads  in  each  case,  and  the  results  are  added  to  find 
the  resultant  effects.  These  results  are  plotted  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
The  break  in  the  flexure  deflection  curve  in  each  case  is  due  to  the 
assumed  line  application  of  gasket  load,  as  explained  in  the  analysis, 
and  is  nimxerically  equal  to  0.000067  in. 

CHARTS 

84  Figs.  8  to  15  facilitate  the  computation  of  critical  stresses 
and  deflections  in  cases  commonly  occurringi  subject  to  the  assimip- 
tion  of  i  as  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio  X^ 

85  Eight  auxiliary  quantities  are  introduced,  viz.  Xi,  X2,  la,  Lij 
L'l,  L'j,  Ml,  M%.  Each  of  these,  except  Mj,  is  a  function  of  r/R 
and  c/i2,  r/R  being  zero  in  the  case  of  a  solid  head;  Ms  is  a  function 
of  c/R  alone.  Each  of  the  eight  charts  yields  the  value  of  one  of 
these  auxiliaries  in  any  given  case. 


^  For  steel,  i  is  a  convenient  approximate  value  commonly  employed; 
scarcity  of  experimental  information  in  regard  to  lateral  strains  makes  it  useless 
to  seek  refinement  in  regard  to  the  value  of  X. 


i 
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86  The  simple  formulas  classified  in  Table  1  give  the  stresses  and 
the  deflections  at  the  center  in  the  case  of  a  solid  head,  or  the  tan- 
gential stresses  and  the  deflections  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  case 
of  a  centrally  bored  head,  due  to  any  load  W  uniformly  distributed 


Km 


ON  OF  Critical 
1  Cases,  Poi  sso 


over  the  entire  area  of  a  c 
circle,  or  due  to  any  luai 
of  such  a  circle.  Tln-i' 
circumference  of  r;uliiis  t 


i  (■  (MiRTUtric  with  the  support 
■atrd  iUorig  the  circumference 
■(!  also  tho  deflections  iit  the 
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87  The  formulas  giving  the  eEFects  of  a  distributed  load,  in 
the  case  of  a  head  with  a  central  hole,  include  the  effects  of  that 
portion  of  the  load  which  acts  on  the  area  of  the  hole  and  which 


^ 

^ 

-!5; 

s; 

N 

^ 

Fiae.  12-15    Charts  for  Facilitating  Couputation  of  Critical  Stresses 

AND  Deflection^  in  Commonly  Occurring  Cases,  Poisson's 

Ratio  Beikq  Taken  as  1 


is  tranfflnitted  to  the  edge  of  the  hole  by  the  plug,  cap,  pipe  or  other 
stopper  which  closes  the  hole;  the  proper  value  to  use  for  W  is  the 
total  pressure  within  the  circle  of  radius  c. 
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88  The  formulas  by  means  of  which  the  auxiUary  quantities 
were  computed,  are  not  reproduced  here,  being  cumbersome;  they 
were  reduced  directly  from  formulas  derived  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  article,  with  X  put  equal  to  ^.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  aux- 
iUaries  do  not  serve  to  give  stresses  and  deflections  at  all  points,  as  do 

TABLE   1     AUXILIARY   FORMULAS   FOR   USE   WITH   CHARTS,   FIGS.   8   TO    15 


Intensity  of  stress  in  tension  face 
at  center 

Intensity  of  stress  in  compression 
face  at  center 

Center  deflection  due  to  flexure 

Center  deflection  due  to  shear 

Deflection  at  radius  c  due  to  flexure 
Deflection  at  radius  c  due  to  shear 


Intensity    of    tangential    stress    in 
tension  face  at  edge  of  hole 

Intensity    of    tangential    stress    in 
compression  face,  edge  of  hole.  .  . 

Deflection  at  edge  of  hole  due  to 
flexure 

Deflection  at  edge  of  hole  due  to 
shear 

Deflection  at  radius  c  due  to  flexure 
Deflection  at  radius  c  due  to  shear 


Symbol 


Pt  =  Pr 


P  t  =    P  r 


Symbol 


Pt 


P't 


y 

Y 

y 
Y 


Solid  Head  (put  t/R  =  0) 


Due  to  load  W  dis- 
tributed over  area  of 
circle,  radius  c 


W  '  Ki 

_W(Ky__ 
3  \  <2        7rc2, 

w/mu  _  \^ 

WMi 

E     t 

wmL\ 

WAh 
Et 


) 


Due  to  load  W  con- 
centrated on  circum- 
ference, radius  c 


W  •  Kt 
W  •  Kt 


rl) 


31^ 

W/R^Li 1 

Et\    t^         6 

vnu 

Et 

W/R^U 1^\ 

Et\    t^  127r/ 

Et 


Head  with  Central  Hole  of  Radius  r 


Due  to  load  W  dis- 
tributed over  area  of 
circle,  radius  c 


W  ■  Ki 


V  /'  STTtV 

U\    t^  67r      ) 


TFAfi 

Et 
WR^L'i 

Et^ 

Et     •■ 


Due  to  load  W  con- 
centrated on  circum- 
ference, radius  c 


W  •  Ki 

t^ 
W  •  Kt 


W(R^ }_\ 

Et\    /2  67r/ 

W  ■  Mz 
Et 
W   /i?2  .  L'i 


E 


V  fR^  ■  L'i l\ 


Et 


the  formulas  of  the  analysis;   they  give  only  particular  stresses  and 
deflections  of  major  importance. 

89  The  main  prartical  purpose  served  by  the  charts  is  as 
follows.  In  the  case  of  a  strn^l  cylinder  h(\ad  of  uniform  thickness  t, 
simply  supported  around  a  circle  of  radius  R,  having  a  central  hole 
of  radius  r  (which  is  considered  zero  in  case  there  is  actually  no  such 
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hole)  I  sustaimng  a  gasket  load  concentrated  along  a  circumference 
of  radius  c,  and  sustaining  also  a  static  fluid  pressure  acting  on  the 
entire  area  enclosed  by  the  gasket  circle,  to  find  the  maximum  in- 
tensities of  tensile  and  compressive  stress,  the  maximum  deflections  due 
to  flexure  and  shear,  respectively,  and  the  deflections  at  the  gasket  circle 
due  to  flexure  and  shear,  respectively. 


DISCUSSION 

W.  H.  RuNKEL,  in  opening  the  discussion,  asked  what  factor  of 
safety  was  used  in  these  flat  cylinder  heads  designed  for  the  nitrate 
plant. 

The  Author  replied  that  a  maximum  intensity  of  direct  stress 
of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  allowed.  The  material  was  forged  steel, 
and  was  expected  to  be  a  special  alloy.  Tests  were  being  made  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  time  the  author  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau,  to  determine  its  strength  at  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  effect  of  a  hole  in  it.  Many  specimens  composed 
of  carbon  steel,  nickel-carbon  steel,  chrome-vanadium  steel,  and 
molybdeniun  steel  were  being  pulled  at  high  temperatures.  The 
ultimate  strength  of  all  the  alloys  was  increased  by  elevating  the 
temperature  to  300  or  400  deg.  fahr.,  but  there  was  a  tendency  to 
decline  beyond  these  values,  which  finally  dropped  off  decidedly 
at  more  elevated  temperatures. 

Conrad  C.  Jacobson  asked  if  there  was  not  a  limit  to  the  ef- 
ficient thickness  of  the  head,  where  a  very  high  pressure  was  developed 
and  there  was  a  tendency  toward  bending  between  the  bolt  circle 
and  the  gasket  circle.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  design,  he  asked, 
to  use  hydrauUc  clamps  directly  through  the  gasket  circle,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  the  bolt  circle,  and  thus  do  away  with  this  flexure. 

The  Author  answered  that  actual  trials  with  screwed-in  heads 
with  the  thrust  directly  against  the  gasket  resulted  in  serious  leakage. 

Conrad  C.  Jacobson  said  that  this  was  because  no  follow-up 
had  been  provided,  and  when  the  elasticity  was  gone,  there  was  a 
space  between  the  head  and  the  flange  which  decreased  the  initial 
tension  on  the  gasket.  He  said  that  he  was  talking  from  experience, 
in  work  in  which  old-fashioned  methods  were  used,  but  trouble  was 
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found  in  keeping  tight  joints.    No  matter  how  thick  the  heads  were 
made,  there  was  an  initial  pressure  on  the  gasket  with  bolts. 

The  Author  said  that  his  method  was  to  calculate  the  de- 
flation or  bulging  between  the  bolt  circle  and  the  gasket  under  a 
condition  of  bolt  tension,  without  gas  pressure,  and  also  under  the 
condition  of  bolt  and  gas  pressure.  If  the  overhang  on  the  head 
beyond  the  gasket  was  properly  proportioned  to  the  other  elements, 
there  was  a  residual  gasket  pressure  after  the  gas  pressure  was 
applied,  and  it  was  found  feasible  to  do  with  a  residual  gasket  pres- 
sure equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  gas  pressure.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  plate  made  it  possible  to  retain  a  residual  gasket  pressure 
after  the  gas  pressure  was  applied. 

Conrad  C.  Jacobsox  asked  if  it  was  always  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  pressure  that  would  be  developed  by  the  liquid  pres- 
sure of  the  material  handled. 

The  Author  answered  that  exact  calculations  were  theoreti- 
cally but  not  actually  possible.  The  pressure  in  the  system  was 
maintained  by  means  of  a  standard  type  of  compressor,  and  the 
loss  of  head  through  the  various  meml)ers  of  the  circulating  system 
was  quite  definitely  known,  so  that  operating  conditions  were  subject 
to  fairly  accurate  control,  both  as  to  pressure  in  the  apparatus  and 
as  to  temperature. 

In  dealing  with  pressure  inside  any  containers  used  for  other 
purposes  than  the  ones  he  was  dealing  with,  he  would  expect  that 
the  calculated  pressures  would  be  su])jeet  to  variations  due  to  im- 
purities of  catalytic  agents,  and,  that  certain  mechanical  thermal 
conditions  would  affect  the  chemical  equilibrium  l)etween  the  re- 
agents and  their  product  which  could  not  be  calculated  exactly. 
Therefore,  unless  mechanical  means  wctc  used  for  maintaining  the 
system  at  a  fixed  pressure,  a  consi(leral)le  percentage  of  variation 
in  the  pressure  mi<2;ht  b(^  exp(H»t(Hl. 

In  connection  with  his  problem,  there  were  incidental  tem- 
peratures to  deal  with,  which  meant  that  any  construction  of  head 
or  gasket  which  did  not  pi^rniit  relative  (wpansion  laterally  between 
the  head  and  gasket  s(\'it,  W(»ul(l  fail. 

The  bolting  of  the  Ihinucs  seeiiie<l  tile  most  practical  method  for 
holding  the  gas,  but  even  th.it  w:i<  not  very  simple,  because  wrenches 
six  feet  long  had  to  l»e  u-<mI  to  turn  u[)  th(^  bolts,  and  the  ends  of  the 
wrenches  had  to  be  hit  with  <le<li!:es. 
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CoNBAD  C.  Jacobson,  the  author  and  Thomas  W.  Mihier  dis- 
cussed methods  of  fastening  cylinder  heads  with  clamps. 

W.  J.  Drisko^  said  that  he  had  been  interested  in  photo- 
elasticity  in  connection  with  a  nimiber  of  problems  of  engineering 
interest,  and  the  possibility  of  studying  the  distribution  of  stresses 
in'  a  disc  with  a  pneumatic  pressure  applied  over  the  surface  had 
occurred  to  him.  He  wondered  if  any  information  had  been  obtained 
through  such  means  as  this  on  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

The  Author  knew  of  no  experimental  evidence  which  would 
help  Mr.  Drisko.  Strains,  as  put  forth  in  his  paper,  have  been  com- 
pletely analyzed.  The  study  of  the  inside  of  a  thick  plate,  subject 
to  flexure,  showed  that  the  normal  elements  which  were  straight 
before  flexure,  became  curved  after  flexure,  not  due  to  that  portion 
of  the  deflection  which  is  called  flexure  but  due  to  detrusion  or  shear. 
This  was  so  slight  that  it  would  take  a  photo-micrometer  to  detect  it. 

W.  J  Drisko  said  that  he  had  noticed  in  boring  presses  that 
the  stress  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  three  times  the  main  stress. 

The  Author  answered  that  the  tangential  direct  stress  around 
the  edge  of  a  small  hole  at  the  center  of  the  disc  is  approximately, 
by  all  the  theory,  three  times  the  corresponding  stress  in  the  case 
of  a  solid  head  having  no  holes.  The  reason  is  that  the  supporting 
effect  of  the  compression  or  tensile  stress  at  right  angles  to  the  tan- 
gential stress  is  removed  by  the  hole,  thereby  removing  the  reducing 
effect.  This  is  equal  to  1  minus  S,  or  f ,  according  to  Poisson's 
ratio.  The  flexure  is  confined  to  one  direction  at  this  point.  These 
two  things  sound  nearly  aUke,  but  they  are  really  distinctly  different. 

Conrad  C.  Jacobson  asked  if  the  size  of  the  hole  would  have 
any  effect. 

The  Author  repHed  that  it  does  have  an  effect,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  analyze  it  as  has  been  done  in  the  paper.  For  the  stress 
caused  in  the  case  of  a  pinhole  the  deflection  at  the  center  has  as 
its  limits  the  deflection  at  the  center  of  the  sohd  head,  but  the  direct 
stress  of  tension  or  compression  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  three 
times,  when  Poisson's  ratio  is  the  third,  what  it  is  in  the  solid  head. 
In  other  words,  at  the  instant  when  the  radius  of  the  hole  becomes 
zero,  the  stress  suddenly  drops. 

^  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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If  the  hole  is  large,  and  larger  than  an  infinitesimal  hole,  the 
equations  yield  different  results,  and  so  far  as  the  varying  stress  is 
concerned,  the  size  of  the  hole  has  to  become  quite  large  before  it 
makes  a  very  great  difference. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  thickness  of  head  required  for  safety 
is  concerned,  it  makes  very  little  difference  in  a  solid  head,  say,  five 
feet  in  diameter,  whether  the  hole  is  for  a  one-inch  pipe,  or  whether 
it  is  a  six-inch  hole.  But  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  solid  head  and  the  one  with  the  hole  on  the  sides,  due  to  the 
intense  stress  at  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hole  only.  The  boss 
around  the  hole  will  reinforce  it,  but  in  the  case  of  a  forging,  the  hole 
is  exceedingly  expensive,  l)ecause  the  forging  is  usually  made  as  a 
disc  machined  down,  so  that  just  as  much  metal  is  used  for  a  plate 
which  is  ten  inches  thick  with  a  three-inch  thick  boss,  as  for  a 
13-inch  plate. 

Conrad  C.  Jacobson  asked  if  the  author  had  ever  made  a  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  a  plate  uniformly  loaded  on  one  side  and  supported 
on  three  or  more  points  on  the  other  side.        • 

The  Author  replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  a  rigorous 
analysis  was  possible.  H(*  belie v(*d,  however,  that  close  approxi- 
mations could  \)C  made. 

Elwyn  E.  Seelyp:.  The  method  of  analysis  used  by  the  author 
is  based  upon  the  elastic  theory  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  applied  mathematics  of  which  the  writer  is  familiar. 
Where  homogeneous  material  is  in  question  if  the  correct  equations 
are  written  very  exact  results  may  be  looked  for. 

The  writing  and  solving  of  these  differential  equations  required 
a  mind  with  considerable  aptitude  for  and  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  difference  in  results  obtained 
by  analyzing  a  cylinder  head  by  ordinary  statics  as  compared  to 
the  far  more  correct  anal\'sis  bascul  on  the  elastic  theory. 

In  order  to  make  the  case  as  simple  as  possible  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  circular  plate  uniformly  loadcul  and  simply  supported 
around  its  perimeter,  taking-  the  moment  about  a  diametrical  section. 
The  moment  is  nnidily  obtained  l)v  d(^t(M'mining  the  location  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  th(^  scini-circlo  and  tlie  half  perimeter  respec- 
tively. This  gives  us  a  total  nionirnt  tiirouf!;h  the  diametrical  section 
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ci>r  <i> 

of  5~  which  gives  an  average  unit  stress  of  — rr  which  if  assumed 

OIF  Wj* 

to  be  parabolic  in  distribution  gives  a  maximum  stress  at  center  of 
-fp-  as  compared  with    '  .^    by  elastic  formula. 

This  contrast  is  even  greater  if  there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  head  when  the  maximima  stress  is  tangential  and  is  three 
times  that  of  a  solid  head,  whereas  the  statical  solution  would  in- 
crease the  stress  only  directly  with  the  material  omitted. 

These  surprising  differences  are  met  with  by  engineers  m  floor 
construction  designs  particularly  in  the  case  of  flat  slab  construction 
and  affect  the  mechanical  engineer  in  relation  to  the  strength  and 
economy  of  his  plant  housing  structures. 
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This  paper  deals  primarily  with  single-acting  semi-Diesel  engines  having 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  bore  provided  with  intake  and  exhaust  ports  which 
are  successively  uncovered  by  the  power  piston  as  it  approaches  the  end  of  its  expan- 
sion stroke.  In  such  engines  the  under  side  of  the  piston  is  generally  made  to  serve 
as  a  lou^pressure  Imse  chamber  or  crankcase  pump  for  slightly  precompressing 
the  air  supply  and  charging  the  power  cylinder. 

The  advantages  of  this  simple  and  effective  method  of  charging  the  power  cylinder 
are  obviouSj  and  the  author  undertakes  to  present  a  rational  basis  for  predetermining 
the  correct  timing  and  porting  of  such  valves.  A  considerable  number  of  semi-Diesel 
two-stroke-cyde  engines  have  been  examined  for  port  characteristics  and  some  of 
the  more  promising  designs  have  been  critically  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
their  superior  performance.  The  results  of  this  research  disclose  the  particular 
combination  of  port  relations  and  corresponding  base  pressures  that  are  likely  to 
give  the  best  performance  under  any  sp'^cific  service  conditions. 

The  varioi^  losses  in  fuel  economy  encountered  in  direct-injection  oil  engines 
are  traced  in  some  detail,  awl  a  new  method  is  presented  for  estimating  the  expected 
power  capacity  of  a  given  cylin'ter  design  as  based  upon  the  percentage  of  air  that 
may  be  brought  to  the  support  of  fhc  injected  fuel.  The  need  of  keeping  all  of  the  air 
charge  in  close  proximinity  with  the  spray  valve  and  tJie  importance  of  turbulence  in 
effecting  an  even  distribution  of  finely  atomized  fuel  is  al^^o  di.^cussed.  In  closing, 
the  author  points  out  the  line  along  which  the  further  devdop/mnt  of  direct-injection 
or  semi-Diesel  engines  should  be  looked  for. 

T^HE  two-stroke-cycle  oil  enjiine,  because  of  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, is  finding  a  wide  and  rapidly  expanding  market,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  the  so-called  s(Mni-Diesel  or  solid-injection 
engine.  As  a  type,  however,  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
the  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  stimulate  further  interest  in  carry- 
ing the  technique  of  its  design  to  a  liiuiier  state  of  perfection. 

2  Primarily,  the  treatment  will  (.m>v(T  siu,u;le-acting  semi- 
Diesel  engines  having  the  l()\\(i*  portion  of  tlie  cvHndi^r  bore  providcul 
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with  intake  and  exhaust  ports  which  are  successively  uncovered  by 
the  power  piston  as  it  approaches  the  end  of  its  expansion  stroke. 
In  such  engines  the  under  side  of  the  piston  is  generally  made  to 
serve  as  a  low-pressure  base  chamber  or  crankcase  pump  for  slightly 
precompressing  the  air  supply  and  charging  the  power  cylinder. 

3  Piston-controlled  ports,  as  used  in  the  two-cycle  engine, 
eliminate  the  need  of  mechanically  operated  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves,  and  their  design  has  long  been  a  fascinating  subject  for 
invention  on  the  part  of  engineers.  The  advantages  of  this  simple 
and  effective  method  of  charging  the  power  cyUnder  are  obvious, 
and  the  author  undertakes  to  present  a  rational  basis  for  predeter- 
mining the  correct  timing  and  porting  of  such  valves. 

4  A  considerable  nimaber  of  semi-Diesel  two-stroke-cycle 
engines  have  been  examined  for  port  characteristics  and  some  of 
the  more  promising  designs  have  been  critically  analyzed  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  their  superior  performance.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search disclose  the  particular  combination  of  port  relations  and 
corresponding  base  pressures  that  are  likely  to  give  the  best  per- 
formance under  any  specified  service  conditions. 

5  In  two-stroke-cycle  engines  the  products  of  combustion  re- 
maining within  the  cylinder  from  the  preceding  burnt  charge  are 
swept  out  by  means  of  a  fresh  charge  of  incoming  air.  The  process 
being  a  difficult  one,  correct  technique  is  required  to  displace  the 
products  of  combustion  effectively.  The  more  perfectly  this  is 
accompUshed,  the  larger  will  be  the  pure-air  content  held  within  the 
available  cylinder  volimie  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  closure.  The  air 
so  trapped  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  that  can  be 
efficiently  burned  during  the  succeeding  working  stroke. 

6  The  aim  in  an  engine  of  this  type  is  to  charge  the  maximum 
of  fresh  air  into  the  power  cyhnder  at  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
pump  work.  The  designer  is  therefore  obUged  to  work  with  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  scavenging  air  and  to  depend  upon  its  skilful 
introduction  as  a  means  of  insuring  an  unpolluted  working  charge. 

PISTON   DEFLECTOR  PLATES 

7  One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  properly  directing  the 
air  charge  into  a  two-stroke-cycle  cylinder  provided  with  piston 
controlled  intake  ports  is  the  use  of  a  baffle  plate  cast  upon  the  pis- 
ton head.  This  deflector  lug  may  readily  be  made  to  coact  with 
the  intake  port  in  such  fashion  that  the  incoming  air  charge  is  sharply 
deflected  up  into  the  cylinder  bore.    The  resulting  long  sweep  given 
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to  the  path  of  flow  facilitates  tlie  spreading  of  the  incoming  stream 
line  and  intercepts  the  direct  flow  of  air  toward  the  open  exhaust 
ports. 

8    Furthermore,  this  method  seta  up  intense  eddy  currents 
both  at  the  intake-port  edges  and  at  the  point  where  the  deflector 


Fig.   1     Two-PTKOKr>C.'vri.K  Puwei 
Fig.  2    Skct 


lug  interferes  with  the  nnrinal  r 
are  capable  of  absorbing  tlie  nui 
abruptly  lowering  the  hiffli  vrlni 
after  passing  the  no/zle  Knur. 

9  Such  absorption  of  flnv 
intake  nozzle  confines  tin-  inrmi 
and  avoids  excessive  inlcniiini; 
combustion.    In  case  the  c-hiuiri 


of  iiir  fiow.  Thcwe  eddy  losses 
I'tiiin  of  Iho  How  energy  and  of 
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13  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  timing  edge  of  a  two-stroke-cycle 
piston  is  usually  made  to  align  with  the  bottom  of  the  intake  port 
when  the  piston  reaches  its  outer  dead-center  position.  Assuming 
the  time  for  introducing  the  entire  base  discharge  into  the  power 
cylinder  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  crank-angle  period  jS*,  then  the 
average  intake-port  area  available  for  transferring  the  charge  may 
be  approximated  by  working  with  the  mean  port-opening  position  f  i< 
of  the  piston,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1. 

14  The  accompanying  coefficient  of  discharge  for  piston- 
controlled  intake  ports  may  be  taken  at  a  constant  value  of  J. 
Accordingly,  the  average  contracted-nozzle  area  uncovered  by  the 
piston  between  the  instant  of  opening  and  the  time  of  reaching  its 
outer  dead-center  position  becomes  equal  to 

A<  =  ?  .  iU(X,^B)  =  h^^ [1]  • 

where     Ai  =  fa^  =  average  contracted  nozzle  area  of  the  intake  port 
exposed  by  the  piston  up  to  its  dead-center  position,  sq.  in. 
Taken  in  terms  of  piston  area, 

1;  =  1.78^^ [2] 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intake-nozzle  area  bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
piston  area  for  given  values  of  r,  Xi  and  Ct,  all  of  which  are  usually 
kept  in  a  fairly  constant  relation  for  any  given  Une  of  engines.  The 
ratio  Xij  representing  the  relation  between  the  intake-port  length 
and  the  bore  circumference,  should  be  made  reasonably  large.  Its 
value  ranges  between  i  and  |,  with  i  as  a  good  basic  value. 

15  The  given  area  Ai  applies  only  in  case  the  completion  of 
the  charging  period  occurs  at  the  precise  instant  that  the  piston 
reaches  its  dead-center  position.  This  condition  is  satisiSed  when 
the  pressure  head  is  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  entire  base-chamber 
discharge  through  the  given  area  by  the  time  the  piston  has  fully 
exposed  the  intake  port,  all  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  ''nominal " 
diagram  Fig.  5,  and  will  be  discussed  later. 

16  When  a  pressure  higher  than  the  nominal  is  used,  the  base 
chamber  will  vent  itself  into  the  power  cylinder  in  less  time  than 
corresponds  to  the  crank  angle  j8»  and  the  piston  will  therefore  be 
unable  to  utilize  the  full  average  contracted-nozzle  area  A{.  A 
numerical  value  for  the  average  intake  area  that  will  be  exposed  by 
the  piston  under  this  partially  open  condition  may  be  deduced  as 
follows: 
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17  The  angle  a^  in  Fig.  4  represents  the  drop  time  required 
for  the  base  pressure  to  vent  itself  into  the  cylinder,  assuming  the 
corresponding  partial  port  length  1/  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  charg- 
ing period  to  be  less  than  the  full  length  U.    If  the  slope  of  the  line 

z-z  for  the  angle!  jSj --^jbc  taken  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the  relation 

between  the  length  W  and  the  drop  angle  a,,  the  following  empirical 
formula  will  be  found  approximately  correct  when  using  a  connecting- 
rod  length  of  about  2*S: 

^  J500_ 

^.-§- 

angular  drop  time  (less  than  /3i)  required  for  the  base 
pressure  to  completely  charge  the  power  cylinder,  deg. 
S/U  =  constant  for  the  partial  intake  port  length  W  ex- 
posed by  the  piston  during  the  crank  angle  ai. 


where       a^ 


Fig.  4 


t< S 

Diagram  Showixg  Helatiox  Betweex  ai  and  li 


When  the  angle  at  becomes  equal  to  /3,,  the  intake  port  will  be  en- 
tirely exposed  by  the  time  th(^  cyHiider  has  been  fully  charged,  and 
the  above  relations  simplify  to 

Ci  iSr  =  17,()()()      [4] 


BASE-CHAMBER    PRESSURES 

18  The  term  ''non-scav(Mi<i;in^  "  will  ho  a]>])li(Ml  to  two-stroko- 
cycle  engines  in  which  the  power  piston  alone  furnish(*s  all  the  dis- 
placement imparted  to  the  base  or  erank  eliainber.  AVIkmi  tliis 
limited  displacement  is  su[)plein(Mite(l  by  additional  |>um|)iTi,ii;  means, 
the  designation  '^scavenging  engine  *'  will  he  u<ed. 
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19  The  amount  of  free  air  actually  discharged  trom  the  base 
chamber  of  a  non-scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  engine  generally  lies 
between  J  to  |  of  the  power-piston  displacement.  For  normal  pro- 
portions of  valve  area  and  base  pressure  the  volumetric  efficiency  of 
the  base-chamber  discharge  may  be  conservatively  placed  at  0.82), 
and  it  will  be  so  used  in  the  following  discussion. 

20  A  nominal  base  or  crankcase  diagram  for  a  non-scavenging 
engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  maximum  pressure  Pi  is  reached 
shortly  after  the  intake  port  opens.  The  counter  pressure  that 
must  be  overcome  by  the  incoming  charge  is  partly  fixed  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  exhaust  pressiu*e  equalizes  with  the  at- 
mosphere. When  the  exhaust  release  is  given  ample  lead  as  indicated, 
the  back  pressure  will  drop  well  bel6w  the  maximum  base  pressure 
prior  to  intake  opening.    In  that  event  practically  the  full  average 


Jf'Afax.^T3St/re  in  Bast 
*"X'«         i  Chamber 


I  .    .  L  ^'^^^ Nominal  Pttssure 


FiQ.  5    Nominal  Charqinq  Diagram 

base-pressure  head  acting  behind  the  intake  port  becomes  available 
to  drive  the  charge  into  the  power  cylinder. 

21  The  effective  average  pressure  head  which  is  available  for 
driving  the  charge  out  of  the  base  chamber  and  through  the  in- 
take port  should  be  measured  by  the  mean  ordinate  P»  of  the  cross- 
sectioned  area  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  then  represents  the  net  or 
effective  head  maintained  by  the  base  chamber  in  charging  the  power 
cylinder  up  to  the  time  the  piston  reaches  its  dead-center  position. 


NOMINAL  PRESSURE  HEAD 

22  The  simplest  method  of  arriving  at  the  mean  pressure  head 
required  to  charge  a  non-scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  engine  con- 
usts  in  first  fixing  upon  a  nominal  or  arbitrary  reference  pressure 
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head  Pn  applicable  to  certain  ideal  charging  conditions.  The 
actual  pressure  head  Phd  that  may  be  required  under  any  modified 
conditions,  such  as  a  change  in  the  charging  time,  etc.,  can  most 
readily  be  determined  by  allowing  for  the  difference  in  intake  nozzle 
velocity  as  taken  with  respect  to  such  a  standard. 

23  The  nominal  pressure  head  Pn  will  be  assumed  capable  of 
forcing  the  full  normal  base  discharge  of  a  non-scavenging  engine 
through  the  average  nozzle  area  Ai  against  a  negligible  back  pres- 
sure by  the  time  the  piston  reaches  its  dead-center  position.  When 
passing  the  stipulated  base  discharge  of  0.8D  through  a  contracted 
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Fig.  6    Theoretical  Nozzle  Velocities  for  Air 


intake  area  Ai  in  the  charging  time  )3t,  the  resulting  average  nozzle 
velocity  becomes  equal  to: 

Yn  =  1.35-^  •  V  =  23,000^^1^ [5] 

where  Vn  =  nominal  velocity  required  in  the  intake  nozzle  to  charge 

a  non-scavenging  two-.stroke  engine  in  the  period  /3i, 
ft.  per  sec. 
N  «  revolutions  per  minute 

SN 


(P.S.)  ■»  —T-  =fpiston  speed,  ft.  nor  niin. 
o 
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24.  The  average  pressure  head  required  to  set  up  the  velocity 
Tn  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  represents  the  theoretical  nozzle  velocities 
for  air  flowing  against  atmospheric  back  pressure  as  determined  from 
thermodynamic  formulas.^  Below  the  critical  pressure  of  about 
13  lb.  gage  this  curve  may  be  closely  approximated  by  the  relation : 

^''  '  90;000  ""^  ^^^"^  '300 ^^'^ 

where  Phd  =  pressure  head,  lb;  per  sq.  in.  gage,  required  to  set  up  a 

maximum  air  nozzle  velocity  of  V  ft.  per  sec. 

25  The  desired  value  for  the  average  pressure  head  Pn  required 
to  produce  the  nominal  nozzle  velocity  Vn  may  now  be  found  by 
substituting  into  Equation  [6],  thus 

where  Pn  ==  nominal  pressure  head  required  to  set  up  a  nominal 

nozzle  velocity  Vn  for  an  effective  base  discharge 
of  0.8D  when  fully  injecting  the  charge  of  a  non- 
scavenging  engine  during  the  crank-angle  period  j3i. 
The  base  pressure  head  Pn  varies  as  the  square  of  the  piston  speed, 
but  as  is  evident  from  Equation  [7],  the  dominating  factor  in  fixing 
this  head  is  the  intake  timing  angle  j3»*.  As  derived  from  this  equa- 
tion, the  nominal  head  Pn  applying  to  normal  port  characteristics 
is  plotted  in  Fig.  7.  These  curves  show  that  Pn  increases  rapidly 
for  any  angle  jS*  less  than  50  deg.,  especially  for  small  stroke-to-bore 
ratios. 

26  The  nominal  pressure  head  given  by  Equation  [7]  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  reference  standard,  and  the  actual  pressure 
that  may  be  required  under  any  other  conditions,  such  as  a  change 
in  the  charging  period  or  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  base  dis- 
charge, may  be  allowed  for  by  introducing  a  suitable  constant  to 
compensate  for  the  velocity  difference  that  must  be  set  up  through 
the  intake  nozzle  under  such  modified  conditions. 

RATE  OF  EXHAUST  DROP 

27  The  maximum  base  pressure  Pi  required  to  produce  a 
given  effective  pressure  head  Pnd  is  contingent  upon  the  rate  of 
exhaust  back-pressure  drop.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  the 
exhaust  drop  line  before  a  numerical  value  for  the  maximimi  base 
pressure  can  be  arrived  at. 

>  Based  upon  Zeuner's  Technische  Thennod3rnamik. 
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28  Referring  again  to  Fig.  6,  showing  the  nozzle  velocities 
corresponding  to  different  pressure  heads,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
law  of  flow  changes  abruptly  above  the  critical  pressure  of  about 
13  lb.  gage.  At  this  point  the  velocity  in  the  nozzle  has  become  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  atmospheric  air,  and  {his  critical  velocity 
cannot  be  further  increased  except  by  a  change  of  density  in  the 
air  egressing  from  the  nozzle. 

29  The  major  portion  of  the  released  exhaust  gases  escape 
from  the  cylinder  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  flow.    For  the  sake 


500  600  700  800 

Piston    Speed,  Ft.  per  Min. 


Fig.  7    Nominal  Pressure  Head  vs.  Piston  Speed 


of  simplifying  the  determination  of  the  time  of  drop,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  entire  volume  of  exhaust  gas  is  discharged  at  a 
certain  uniform  sound  velocity  in  the  time  /«,  which  maybe  desig- 
nated as  the  '^straight  line  "  drop  time  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8  by  the 
line  CD. 

30  As  determined  from  a  series  of  light-spring  indicator  dia- 
grams, the  retarded  rate  of  exhaust  drop,  which  occurs  after  the 
release  pressure  falls  below  the  given  critical  pressure  of  13  lb.,  may 
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be  allowed  for  by  taking  the  total  drop  time  at  2ta,  i.e.,  about  twice 
that  required  for  the  straight-line  period.  The  intermediate  points 
on  the  back-pressure  curve  may  be  approximated  by  means  of  the' 
graphical  construction  for  a  hyperbolic  ^cpansioii  line.  By  dividing 
the  ordinates  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8, 
the  demred  curve  will  be  outlined  by  the  tangents  1-1,  2-2,  etc., 
taid  this  may  be  used  to  fix  the  exhaust  back  pressure  against  which 
the  base  pressure  must  work  during  the  cylinder-charging  period. 
31    In  accordance  with  Equation  [3],  the  average  exhaust  vent 

vp  Back  Pressure 


JJ  p  DropTiim,SK. 

—  2(<r -■>! 

FiQ.  8    Exhaust  BACK-PsBaauBS  Lnn 

area  exposed  by  the  piston  during  the  straight-line  drop  time  <« 
may  be  taken  as  a  function  of  the  angle  y3„  thus : 

..C.-5S21- m 

where  a,  =>  angular  strai^t-line  drop  angle  required  for  the  released 
full-load  exhaust  pressure  to  equalize  with   the  at- 
mosphere when  discharging  at  the  velocity  of  sound 
through  the  average  nozzle  area  exposed  by  the  piston 
during  the  time  ta,  in  degrees. 
The  principal  factors  controlling  the  rate  of  drop  through  the  ex- 
posed exhaust  port  as  fixed  by  the  angle  a,  are  not  imlike  those 
previously  deduced  for  the  rate   of  air  disc)iarge  from  the  base 
chamber.     Owing,  however,  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  assumptions 
that  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust  drop,  it  is  advisable  to 
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work  with  empirical  constants  as  determined  from  actual  indicator 
cards. 

32  Without  elaborating  on  its  derivation,  the  following  equa- 
tion may  be  used  for  finding  the  expected  rate  of  pressure  drop  over 
a  piston-controlled  exhaust  port  when  releasing  from  about  30  to 
35  lb.  gage  against  normal  back-pressure  conditions: 

33  In  using  this  formula  it  is  necessar>'  to  assume  a  preliminary 
value  for  the  drop  angle  ae  and  then  interpolate  until  the  given  rela- 
tion is  satisfied.  For  good  oil-engine  practice  this  angle  usually  lies 
between  the  values  of  I0e  and  J/3e,  and  for  present  purposes  it  may 
be  set  at  f/S,.  Accordingly,  the  exhaust-port  timing  angle  should 
not  be  made  less  than 


^e=  4.5 


/Tp^So 


V^' f'»3 


34  The  rate  of  exhaust  drop  is  only  remotely  dependent  upon 
piston  speed,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  9,  which  shows  the  required 
exhaust-port  timing  as  determined  from  this  equation  on  the  basis 
of  Xe  -  i'  These  curves  indicate  that  for  short-stroke  high-speed 
oil  engines  of  the  two-stroke-cycle  type  the  angle  j3,  should  be  made 
equal  to  about  60  deg.,  while  for  long-stroke  slow-speed  engines  the 
exhaust  lead  may  be  reduced  by  approximately  10  dog. 

r 

35  The  exhaust  back  pressure  as  determined  for  full  rated 
speed  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  drop  well  below  that  existing 
in  the  base  chamber  at  the  instant  of  intake-port  opening.  If  at 
this  critical  period  the  exhaust  pressure  is  allowed  to  exceed  |  to  :] 
of  the  base  pressure,  a  blow-back  is  to  be  expected,  and  this  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  charjijiiig  of  the  power  cylinder. 

STANDARD  CHARGING  DIAGRAM 

36  While  the  nominal  base  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  5  assumes  the 
power  cylinder  to  be  fully  char^fMl  l)y  the  time  the  piston  reaches  its 
dead-center  position,  it  is  oustomary  in  practice  to  extend  the  actual 
charging  time  somewhat,  and  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  non- 
scavenging  oil  engine  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  base  discharge  is 
usually  released  during  the  specified  j3i  pi^riotl  when  running  at  full 
rated  speed. 
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37  For  any  given  port  relations,  such  prolongation  of  the 
charging  period  correspondingly  reduces  the  required  nozzle  velocity 
and  allows  the  nominal  pressure  head  P^  as  fixed  by  Equation  [7], 
to  be  lowered  to  about  Pm  -  Pn/2.  By  the  time  the  piston  reaches 
its  outer  dead-center  position,  the  base  pressure  will  only  have  dropped 
to  about  \Piy  but  this  is  still  sufficient  to  drive  the  remaining  charge 
from  the  base  chamber  prior  to  intake-port  closure.   At  slower  speeds 
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the  reduced  exhaust  drop  angle  a«  allows  the  base  pressure  to  vent 
itself  more  rapidly  than  at  full  speeds. 

38  A  fuU-speed  dia«rain,  applying  to  a  commercial  non- 
scavenging  oil  engine,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  it  will  be  designated 
as  the  "standard ''  charging  diagram.  Under  the  given  conditions 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  average  pressure  head  of  about  Pn/2 
with  respect  to  the  full-speed  exhaust  back  pressure,  as  indicated 
by  the  average  vertical  ordinate  of  the  cross-sectioned  portion  of  the 
diagram  area. 

39  The  factors  upon  which  the  maximimi  base  pressure  de- 
pends may  be  deduced  on  the  following  basis:  The  effective  pressiu^ 
head  Pn/2,  as  found  from  Hg.  10,  usually  bears  a  more  or  less  fixed 
ratio  to  the  maximum  base  pressure  P{,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  standard 
diagram,  this  may  be  expected  to  lie  between  the  values  of  P</3  and 
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P,/2.  Tab'ng  an  average  value  at  ^P„  =  fP.,  and  limiting  P*  to 
the  critical  pressure  of  13  lb.  gage,  the  maximum  base  pressure  be- 
comes equal  to  about 

Pi -iPn- 7500  [^^^y [11] 

where  P*  =  maximum  base  pressure  required  to  charge  a  non- 
scavenging  power  cylinder  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  diagram  Fig.  10,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
As  determined  from  this  equation,  the  maximum  base  pressure  re- 
quired for  usual  port  characteristics  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  rises  rapidly  when  the  angle  j3,  is  made  less  than 
45  deg.,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  small  stroke-to-bore  ratios. 


Fig.  10    Standard  Charging  Diagram 

40  The  standard  diagram  requires  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  lost  pump  work  after  making  due  allowance  for  reserve  speed 
contingencies,  and  on  the  whole  it  provides  a  most  efficient  basis 
for  charging  a  non-scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  oil  engine. 

41  No  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the  base  pres- 
sure beyond  the  stipulated  value  given  by  Equation  [11].  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  base  pressure  fail  to  reach  the  prescribed 
value,  the  rate  of  base  discharge  will  be  proportionately  slower, 
which  is  likely  to  rob  the  power  cylinder  of  combustion  air  and  result 
in  a  considerable  loss  in  rated  engine  power. 


PUMP-WORK    LOSSES 


Pi 


42     In    Fig.    11    the    Imiit    line    OA    is    empirically    fixed    at 
»  P.S./IOO,  and  this  may  be  used  as  a  practical  guide  for  the 
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miLYiTmiTri  bade  pressure  allowable  in  a  commercial  oil  engine  of  the 
non-scavenging  type.  When  the  base  pressure  greatly  exceeds  this 
arbitrary  limit,  the  pimip  work  lost  in  charging  the  power  cylinder 
is  likely  to  become  excessive;  as  a  rule  the  nozzle  velocity  V  through 
the  average  intake-port  opening  should  not  exceed  600  to  700  ft. 
per  sec.  as  fixed  by  Equation  [6]. 

43    Knowing  the  maximum  base  pressure  P<,  the' accompanying 
pump-work  loss  may  be  estimated  on  the  following  basis:  The  pres- 
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Fig.  11    Basb  Pbbssttbb  i^b.  Piston  Speed 


sure  drop  occurring  during  the  suction  stroke  may  be  taken  at  from 
J  to  I  lb.,  depending  upon  valve  proportions.  The  compression 
curve  for  the  base  diagram  may  be  found  from  the  relation 
PY^  -  a  constant,  while  the  corresponding  mean  eflfective  pres- 
sure for  that  portion  of  the  diagram  l3dng  above  the  atmospheric 
line  for  a  base  pressure  not  exceeding  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  approxi- 
mately \  Pi. 

44  The  pump  work  lost  in  any  two-stroke-cycle  engine  is  most 
conveniently  measured  in  terms  of  the  full-load  i.hp.  produced 
within  the  power  cylinder.  Assuming  the  full-load  m.e.p.  to  be 
50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  a  well-designed  non-scavenging  two-stroke^ 
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cycle  engine  of  the  semi-Diesel  type,  the  corresponding  values  for 
the  ratio  of  pump  work  to  rated  i.hp.  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  12. 
The  limit  line  OA  fixes  the  allowable  pump  work  in  an  engine  of 
this  kind  at  about  10  per  cent  of  the  rated  full-load  i.hp.  In  order 
to  hold  to  the  given  limit,  the  piston  speed  should  not  exceed  about 
750  ft.  when  ^i  =  45  deg.  and  r  =  1.0,  or  (3i  =  40  deg.  and  r  =  1.5. 
45  The  mechanical  or  friction  losses  in  a  two-stroke-cycle  engine 
may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  rated  i.hp.  developed 
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Fig.  12    Pump  I.hp.  vs.  Rated  I.hp. 


1200 


in  the  power  cyUnder.  This  loss,  plus  the  specified  pump-work  loss, 
when  deducted  from  the  total  i.hp.  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  ex- 
pected rated  b.hp.  of  the  engine. 


SCAVENGING   CHARGING   DIAGRAM 

46  The  preceding  equations  apply  to  non-scavenging  engines 
for  which  the  actual  discharge  from  the  l)ase  chamber  is  taken  at 
O.SD.  As  compared  to  the  four-stroke-cycle  engine,  the  non- 
scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  engine  is  (h^fiinont  in  air  content  per 
imit  of  piston  displacement,  but  this  diserei^ancy  may  be  largely 
overcome  by  the  skilful  use  of  scaveii^iiig  air.  However,  when 
flushing  the  cyUnder  with  scavoiip;iiig  air,  care  must  be  exorcMscd 
in  its  use  in  order  that  the  gain  in  indicated  power  will  more  than 
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compensate  for  the  augmented  charging  loss.  The  scavenging- 
pump  allowance  is  commonly  fixed  at  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
power-piston  displacement. 

47  In  a  scavenging  engine  it  is  advisable  to  prolong  the  pres- 
sure head  behind  the  piston-controlled  inlet  port  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  customary  in  the  standard  diagram  of  a  non-scavenging  en- 
gine. Fig.  13  shows  a  charging  diagram  suitable  for  a  scavenging 
two-stroke-cycle  oil  engine.  When  running  at  full  speed,  the  base 
pressure  is  preferably  kept  up  to  about  iP<  when  reaching  the  dead- 
center  position,  which  in  turn  increases  the  average  effective  pres- 
sure head  maintained  behind  the  intake  port  during  the  first  j9» 
charging  period  to  about  Pkd  =  IPn^ 

PISTON-DEFLECTOR-LUG   PROPORTIONS 

48  Not  only  should  a  relatively  large  volume  of  fresh  air  be 
charged  into  a  two-stroke-cycle  power  cylinder  during  each  and 
every  revolution,  but  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  this  air  should 
be  trapped  and  held  behind  the  piston  at  the  instant  of  exhaust 
closure. 

49  This  result  can  best  be  achieved  by  effectively  spreading 
the  incoming  air  charge  over  a  large  portion  of  the  cyUnder  area 
In  the  case  of  piston-controlled  intake  ports,  a  large  spread  effect 
is  most  readily  attained  by  diverting  the  flow  of  the  incoming  charge 
into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  bore  by  means  of  a  properly 
formed  baffle  plate  cast  upon  the  piston  crown. 

*50  The  intense  eddy  currents  which  are  thereby  set  up,  both 
at  the  baffle  plate  and  the  intake-port  edges,  can  be  made  to  absorb 
thfe  major  portion  of  flow  energy  initially  given  to  the  incoming 
charge.  These  eddy  currents  are  especially  effective  in  dissipating 
and  slowing  up  the  nozzle  velocity  immediately  after  passing  the 
intake  port  and  thus  impart  the  desired  wide  flare  to  the  long- 
sweep  stream  Une  on  its  way  through  the  power  cylinder. 

51  The  baflSe-lug  height  hi,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  may  be  empirically 
proportioned  in  terms  of  the  intake-port  length  Z<.  In  best  practice 
the  ratio  hi  to  U  Ues  between  \\  and  If;  an  average  value  of  f  serves 
to  throw  the  charge  well  up  into  the  cylinder  bore  and  usually  leads 
to  good  results  in  semi-Diesel  engines. 

52  When  the  height  hi  is  made  too  great,  the  incoming  charge 
tends  to  flow  too  closely  along  the  cyUnder  bore  for  best  spreading 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  should  hi  be  made  too  small,  the  charge 
will  initially  spread  out  in  fantail  fashion,  but  upon  further  opening 
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of  the  intake  port  the  charge  tends  to  disregard  the  baffle  lug  and 
heads  toward  the  open  exhaust  port.  The  radial  depth  di  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  securing  the  desired  baffle  effects  and  should 
be  made  equal  to  about  \li  to  \Mu 

53  The  final  proportions  of  the  piston  baffle  lug  for  any  par- 
ticular type  of  engine  are  best  determined  by  trial.  An  important 
aid  in  arriving  at  such  proportions  is  afforded  by  a  glass-top  smoke 
model  made  to  scale  from  a  proposed  cylinder  design.  A  model 
having  a  3  to  3§  in.  bore  gives  good  results,  and  with  it  the  probable 
path  of  flow  may  be  traced  for  different  lug  proportions.    The  spread 
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Fig.  13     Scavenging  Charging  Diagram 

of  the  incoming  charge  as  it  appears  under  the  glass  plate  is  illus- 
trated by  cross-hatched  lines  in  Fig.  1.  This  spread  area  when  mul- 
tiplied by  its  mean  depth  serves  as  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the 
air  charge  that  may  be  trapped  within  the  effective  cylinder  length 
*S«.  The  portion  of  the  incoming  air  charge  that  is  enclosed  within 
the  flaring  stream  hne  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  closure,  may  be 
designated  as  the  cylinder  '^filling.'' 


EMPIRICAL    FORMULAS    FOR    FILL    EFFICIEXCY 

54  The  ''fill  efficiency  ^'  of  a  two-stroke-cycle  engine  may  be 
defined  as  the  percentage  of  air  content  actually  entrapped  within 
the  power  cyUnder  per  unit  of  i)iston  (lis|)hi('(Mnont.  A  high  power 
rating  requires  that  this  factor  bo  kopt  at  its  maximum  possible 
value. 
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55  A  method  developed  by  the  author  for  estimating  the  air 
content  that  is  Ukely  to  be  trapped  within  the  cylinder  as  a  working 
charge  is  based  upon  a  quantitive  determination  of  the  charge  spread- 
ing effects  possessed  by  eddy  currents  as  measured  with  respect  to 
the  average  intake  port  area.  The  reduction  in  nozzle  velocity  that 
can  be  effected  by  such  means  is  found  to  be  a  logarithmic  function 
of  (a)  the  length  of  the  flow  path  through  the  cylinder  and  (6)  the 
ratio  of  the  peripheral  length  to  area  of  the  intake  port.  By  means 
of  this  method  a  series  of  interpolated  values  for  fill  efficiency  have 
been  found  and  the  results  plotted  in  Fig.  14.  These  curves  apply 
particularly  to  two-stroke-cycle  vaporizer  engines  working  with  an 
effective  base  discharge  of  0.8D.  Accordingly,  the  following  empirical 
formula  may  be  used  for  roughly  estimating  the  fill  efficiency  of 
moderate  compression  non-scavenging  oil  engines: 

i  -  '•«-'*(i  -m)-f. C"3 

where  V/  =  effective  cylinder  ''filling"  or  volume  of  preheated  air 
•     charge  confined  within  a  piston-controlled  two-stroke 
power  cylinder  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  closure, 
cu.  in. 
Vf/D  =  fill  efficiency,  i.e.,  volimie  of  preheated  fresh  air  trapped 
within  the  cylinder  per  unit  of  piston  displacement. 
Kn  =  spill  factor  for  a  non-scavenging  engine,  i.e.,  ratio  of 
effective  base  discharge  of  0.8D  to  the  volume  of  pre- 
heated free  air  entrapped  within  the  cyUnder. 

56  Since  both  the  intake  and  the  exhaust  ports  of  a  two- 
stroke-cycle  engine  are  open  at  the  same  time,  not  all  of  the  air 
charged  from  the  base  chamber  is  likely  to  be  held  within  the  power 
cylinder.  That  portion  of  the  charge  which  escapes  through  the 
exhaust  port  will  be  designated  as  *' spill.''  As  shown  by  Equation 
[12],  the  spill  factor  Kn  varies  inversely  with  the  fill  efficiency,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  formula  the  spill  applying  to  any  given  set  of  port 
characteristics  may  be  approximated.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  long 
stroke-to-bore  ratio  serves  to  improve  the  fill  efficiency,  but  that  this 
tends  to  drop  somewhat  with  increased  bore  dimensions.  The  curves 
in  Fig.  14  also  show  that  an  average  fill  efficiency  of  about  f  to  f 
may  be  expected  in  a  well-proportioned  non-scavenging  two-stroke- 
cycle  oil  engine  of  average  size.  The  corresponding  spill  factor  Kn 
therefore  Ues  between  1.0  and  1.25. 
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57  The  volume  available  for  receiving  the  filling  F/  may  be 
termed  **  charge  capacity  *'  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  a  semi- 
Diesel  engine  working  with  a  contracted  vaporizer  neck,  its  charge 
capacity  is  largely  determined  by  the  bore  volume  lying  between 
the  closing  edge  of  the  exhaust  port  and  the  mouth  of  the  vaporizer 
neck,  as  designated  by  Se  in  Fig.  1.  The  later  in  the  stroke  that  the 
exhaust  closes  the  smaller  will  be  the  charge  capacity  left  to  hold 
the  incoming  air  charge,  hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  the  angle 
/3e  beyond  60  deg. 

58  Any  surplus  air  in  addition  to  the  effective  base  discharge 
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of  O.SD  that  may  be  blown  through  the  cylinder  offers  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  continued  spreading  of  the  incoming  charge,  and  this 
causes  the  products  of  combustion  to  be  more  fully  displaced  by  a 
cleaner  and  cooler  working  charge.  The  cleansing  effect  produced 
by  such  scavenging  air  may  be  taken  as  a  logarithmic  function  of  the 
augmented  spill  factor  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 


EFFICIENCY   LOSSES    IX    SOLID-IXJECTIOX    OIL    EXGINES 

59  The  various  losses  in  fuel  orcnioniy  encountered  in  two- 
stroke-cycle  semi-Diesel  on^ncs  will  Ix*  tracod  in  souio  detail  with 
a  view  of  pointing  out  their  source's  ami  of  indicating  the  direction 
along  which  further  improvoinont  is  to  Iw  sought. 

60  For  rapid  and  perft^'t  coml'ustion  it  is  cssontial  that  the 
injected  fuel  oil  be  thoroughly  atomizod  at  tho  s])ray  nozzle,  sincf^ 
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this  greatly  facilitates  its  even  distribution  throughout  the  air 
charge.  This  end  is  most  readily  attained  when  the  spray  nozzle 
is  served  by  a  fuel  pump  capable  of  ''pulverizing"  the  Uquid  fuel 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  this  finely  atomized  oil  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  project  it  well  into  the  surroimding  body  of  compressed 
air.  For  best  results,  all  of  the  air  charge  should  be  kept  in  close 
proximity  with  the  spray  nozzle. 

61  As  will  be  pointed  out  presently,  most  engines  of  the  soUd- 
injection  type  do  not  utilize  all  of  the  trapped  air  held  within  the 
power  cylinder,  since  they  fail  to  bring  the  entire  body  of  air  to 
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the  support  of  combustion  of  the  injected  fuel  oil.  In  case  the  oil 
is  not  thoroughly  broken  up  at  the  nozzle  but  is  injected  in  a  jet-like 
spray,  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  distribute  the  oil  unless 
proper  provision  is  made  to  evaporate  the  oil  into  vapor  form  prior 
to  the  ignition  period.  Furthermore,  a  relatively  large  portion  of 
the  air  may  Ue  dormant  and  lack  the  necessary  turbulence  to  effect 
intimate  contact  with  the  atomized  fuel  oil. 

62  When  the  injected  oil  is  not  evenly  distributed  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  all  of  the  available  air,  pocketed  or  localized 
combustion  takes  place.  In  such  cases,  the  feeding  of  additional 
fuel  oil  leads  to  imperfect  combustion,  notwithstanding  that  there 
may  be  more  than  sufficient  air  Ijdng  in  isolated  portions  of  the 
clearance  space  completely  to  bum  such  surplus  oil. 

63  For  efficient  combustion  in  soUd-injection  oil  engines  it  is 
therefore  essential  to  assist  the  mixing  process  by  means  of  tur- 
bulence ^  within  the  working  charge,  the  turbulence  being  created 


>  See  Turbulence,  by  H.  L.  Homing,  Jofux.  Soc.  Automotive  Engrs.,  June,  1921. 
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either  by  high  velocity  of  the  incoming  air  or  by  means  of  piston 
compression.  The  disposition  of  the  vaporizer  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  contracted  neck  of  the  vaporizer  serves  to  create  turbu- 
lence just  prior  to  fuel  injection  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
percentage  of  available  air  that  can  be  counted  on  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  oil. 

64  In  a  well-developed  engine  of  the  solid-injection  type,  fully 
I  of  the  filling  air  content  entrapped  within  the  power  cylinder 
should  be  utilized  for  burning  fuel  oil.  For  engines  lacking  means 
for  creating  effective  turbulence  within  the  vaporizer,  or  for  engines 
in  which  the  spray  nozzle  is  incapable  of  serving  all  the  entrapped 
air,  the  available  air  for  combustion  of  the  fuel  oil  may  easily  be 
reduced  to  f  or  less  of  the  total  air  entrapped  within  the  cylinder. 

65  To  obtain  smokeless  combustion,  an  oil  engine  requires  a 
considerably  larger  excess  of  air  than  does  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine. 
Taking  the  air  required  for  a  correct  full-load  explosive  mixture  in 
an  oil  engine  at  about  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  air  theoretically 
necessary  for  complete  combustion  at  best  efficiency  (as  against 
25  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  gas  engine),  the  ratio  of  air  to  oil  by  weight 
becomes  15  x  2  =  22  :  1.  Making  a  fair  allowance  of  |  for  deficiency 
in  turbulence  in  the  case  of  a  well-designed  soHd-injection  engine  of 
either  the  two-  or  four-stroke-cycle  type,  the  oil-burning  capacity 
of  such  engines  at  full  rated  load  becomes  equal  to  ._}.r  X  J  =  ^V  of  the 
air  weight  confined  within  the  vaporizer  or  that  may  be  otherwise 
brought  within  effective  range  of  the  spray  nozzle.  Owing  to  the 
mechanical  clearance  required  between  the  piston  and  the  inner 
cylinder  head  wall,  onl}'  about  f  to  §  of  the  entrapped  stream-line 
air  can  be  forced  into  the  vaporizer  chamber,  and  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  make  all  of  such  external  air  contribute  its  proper  share  toward 
the  support  of  combustion  of  the  injected  fuel  oil. 

66  In  the  case  of  a  full  Diesel  engine,  its  undivided  air  charge 
and  the  greater  amount  of  turbulence  obtained  by  means  of  the 
high-pressure  injection  air  allow  about  .,\,  of  the  stream-line  air 
weight  to  be  counted  upon  as  forming  its  full-load  oil-burning  capacity. 
In  addition,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  oil-burning  capacity 
of  the  surplus  air  used  to  inject  the  fuel  oil. 

67  On  the  basis  of  50  per  cont  excess  air  stipulated  for  efficient 
combustion,  the  ultimate,  or  ovtuload,  oil-burning  capacity  of  a 
solid-injection  oilengine  may  be  taken  at  about  i  of  its  full-load  oil 
consumption.  When  the  excels  air  sui)])ly  is  tlius  consumed,  the 
exhaust  is  likely  to  become  smoky,  and,  due  to  the    resulting   loss 
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in  efficiency,  the  indicated  power  at  overload  will  probably  not 
exceed  |  of  its  rated  full-load  power. 

68  Taking  the  average  value  for  fill  efficiency  of  a  two-stroke- 
cycle  engine  at  §  and  the  density  of  the  preheated  air  confined  within 
the  stream  line  at  about  0.065  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  full-load  oil-burning 
capacity  for  a  medium-sized  non-scavenging  semi-Diesel  engine 
works  out  as  follows:  Weight  of  air  trapped  within  the  cylinder  per 
cu.  ft.  of  displacement  is  about  0.065  x  §  -  0.0435  lb.,  which  in  a 
solid-injection  oil  engine  should  be  capable  of  burning  about  0.0435 
-^  25  -  0.00175  lb.  of  fuel  oil  at  its  full  rated  load.  When  the  lower 
heating  value  of  the  oil  is  taken  at  18,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  the  full-load 
heat  consumption  should  be  approximately  0.00175  x  18,500  »  H  » 
32  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  displacement,  assuming  all  of  the  trapped  air 
to  be  brought  to  the  support  of  combustion. 

69  The  corresponding  full-load  indicated  thermal  efficiency  is 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  may  be  determined  thus: 

^i-l-gk [13] 

where  Ei  «  indica^d  thermal  efficiency  at  full  rated  load  when 

working  with  properly  atomized  fuel  oil  at  about 

50  per  cent  excess  air 
R  "  ratio  of  compression  as  measured  with  respect*  to  the 

exhaust  port  closure. 
m  =  exponent  for  the  expansion  line  PF"*  -  a  constant.  For 

oil  engines  of  the  vaporizer  type,  m  should  equal 

about  |. 
This  value  of  Ei  represents  the  highest  indicated  efficiency  to  be 
expected  in  a  commercial  oil  engine  for  any  specified  compression 
ratio  R,  In  case  the  oil  is  imperfectly  atomized,  or  if  the  nozzle 
should  work  with  excessive  dribble,  the  given  fuel  consumption  may 
increase  by  10  to  20  per  cent,  or  more.  A  non-scavenging  two-stroke- 
cycle  oil  engine  may  be  expected  to  reach  at  least  lEi  as  fixed  by 
Equation  [13]. 

70  The  full-load  heat  consumption  H  is  a  simple  function  of 

'J  \    Taking  H  =  32  B.t.u.,  as  found  above  for  a  non-scavenging 

£ji 

engine,  and  assuming  that  substantially  all  the  trapped  air  is  brought 
into  combustion,  the  expected  full-load  m.e.p.  works  out  to  about 

M.e.p.  =  ^  £,  =  175£?i [14] 
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In  this  case  the  value  of  Ei  is  to  be  derived  from  Equation  [13], 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  high-compression  engine  the  attainable 
rated  m.e.p.  is  increased  because  of  its  greater  indicated  efficiency. 

71  At  a  value  of  Ei  =  28.5  per  cent,  corresponding  to  a  com- 
pression of  about  130  lb.,  the  m.e.p.  at  rated  load  for  a  solid-injection 
non-scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  oil  engine  at  best  works  out  to 
about  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  value  is  somewhat  higher  than  is  com- 
monly reached  in  practice  because  not  all  of  the  stream-line  air  is 
brought  into  the  combustion  zone.  In  a  well-developed  engine  of 
this  type  such  loss  of  air  should  not  exceed  12^  per  cent,  thus  re- 
ducing the  corresponding  rated  m.e.p.  to  about  |  X  50  or  about 
45  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  i.e.,  its  {m.e.p. /Ei)  ratio  should  readily  reach  a 
value  of  160  when  operating  at  best  efficiency.  A  ratio  as  low  as 
125  to  150  is  not  uncommon  for  many  engines  of  this  class.  While 
some  two-stroke-cycle  oil  engines  fail  to  deliver  the  specified  m.e.p., 
the  cause  for  this  failure  is  to  be  looked  for  in  faulty  design  of  the 
vaporizer,  defective  atomization  of  the  fuel  oil,  insufficient  base 
pressure,  improper  port  relations,  and  especially  the  inability  to 
prevent  localized  combustion  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  turbulence. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  (m.e.p. /Ei)  ratio  in  the  case  of  two- 
stroke-cycle  scavenging  engines  may  be  brought  up  to  190  and  better, 
as  compared  to  190  to  210  in  the  case  of  solid-injection  four-stroke- 
cycle  engines  working  with  a  single  spray  nozzle  opening. 

HEAT-FLOW    LIMITATIONS 

72  In  addition  to  the  speed  limit  imposed  by  excessive  base 
pressure,  a  two-stroke-cycle  engine  shoultl  be  checked  for  its  speed 
limit  as  fixed  by  the  allowa!)le  heat  flow  through  the  cylinder  walls. ^ 
The  maximum  rotative  speed  at  which  an  oil  engine  may  be  safely 
run  is  largely  determined  by  the  temperature  assumed  by  the  bore 
wall.  The  allowable  piston  speed  for  a  line  of  two-stroke-cycle 
vaporizer  oil  engines  should  incn^ase  more  or  less  regularly  with  the 
stroke  dimension  and  in  stationary,  marine  and  other  moderate-speed 
engines  this  is  usually  limited  to  (P.S.)  =  175  to  200Vs.  A  high 
rate  of  heat  flow  is  especially  destructive  in  larger  engines,  and  in 
order  to  hold  the  heat  flow  in  a  non-scavenging  two-stroke-cycle  oil 
engine  below  the  limit  s(^t  for  safe  and  reliable  running,  its  piston 
speed  should  not  exceed  750  to  850  ft.  p<'r  niin. 

1  See   author's    Heat    Flow   Tlirou^^h  Cylinder  Walls,   Trans.   Soc.   Auto- 
Motive  Engrs.,  1918,  p.    162. 
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CONCLUSION 

73  The  further  development  of  solid-injection  or  semi-Diesel 
two-stroke-cycle  oil  engines  should  be  looked  for  along  the  following 
lines: 

a  More  perfect  atomization  of  fuel  oils,  and  prevention  of 
dribble  at  the  spray  nozzle.  The  atomization  of  the 
heavier  bils  is  much  improved  by  the  maintenance  of 
high  pressure  behind  a  suitable  spray  nozzle.  The  fuel 
pump  is  the  "heart "  of  a  solid-injection  engine  and  for 
perfect  atomization,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
high  nozzle  velocity  throughout  the  entu-e  spraying  period 
at  all  running  speeds  of  the  engine.  The  drip  formation 
may  be  effectively  eliminated  by  abruptly  breaking  the 
nozzle  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  spraying  period. 

b  The  vaporizer  chamber  should  be  kept  reasonably  small 
and  should  be  designed  to  give  the  maximum  possible 
turbulence  to  all  parts  of  the  working  charge  at  the  time 
of  fuel  injection,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
high-pressure  air  injection.  It  is  essential  that  the 
maximum  possible  portion  of  the  air  content  entrapped 
within  the  cylinder  be  brought  to  the  support  of  com- 
bustion of  the  liquid  fuel. 

c  More  careful  design  of  the  nozzle  and  baffle-lug  elements  of 
the  piston-controlled  intake  port.  By  properly  deflecting 
the  flow  path,  and  working  for  a  larger  spread  of  the  in- 
coming charge,  it  should  be  possible  to  improve  the  fill 
efficiency  of  a  two-stroke-cycle  oil  engine  and  ultimately 
carry  it  beyond  that  now  regarded  as  an  adequate  per- 
formance. 

d  Another  promising,  but  as  yet  not  fully  exploited,  mode  of 
increasing  the  power  capacity  of  a  two-stroke-cycle 
cylinder  lies  in  the  more  extended  use  of  scavenging  air. 
The  relatively  small  loss  of  power  involved  in  augmenting 
the  air  charge  by  means  of  scavenging  pumps  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  gain  in  effective  shaft  power. 

74  When  the  additional  elements  required  to  pump  the 
scavenging  air  are  kept  reasonably  simple  and  accessible,  their  cost 
may  readily  be  absorbed  by  the  resulting  increased  power  rating 
of  the  engine  without  advancing  its  first  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
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The  greater  cleanliness  of  the  scavenged  working  charge  results  in 
more  perfect  combustion  and  improved  thermal  efficiency. 

75  The  author  desires  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  D.  O. 
Barrett  for  port  data  supplementing  his  article  on  Port  Design  for 
Two-Cj^cle  Oil-Engines  as  published  in  The  Gas  Engine,  February, 
1919.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Jerome  S.  Marcus  for  his  criticism 
of  the  manuscript  and  for  a  number  of  suggested  changes  that  have 
been  embodied  in  the  paper. 
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COMPOUNDING  THE  COMBUSTION  ENGINE 

By  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

To  engineers  versed  in  the  problems  of  scleeting  and  designing  pritne  movers^ 
the  advantages  of  the  compound  combustion  engine  are  readily  apparent.  It  is  light 
compared  with  the  normal  Diesel,  being  in  special  cases  less  than  one-tenth,  and  in 
some  instances  less  than  one-twentieth,  the  weight  for  the  same  output.  Its  mechani- 
cal effieicney  is  extremely  high,  and  a  distinct  gain  in  overall  efficiency  from  fuel 
to  shaft  has  been  made,  as  well  as  a  very  definite  gain  in  simplicity,  direct  performance 
and  smoothness  of  the  crankshaft  diagram.  This  has  been  achieved  while  adhering 
to  the  best  practice,  namely,  four-cycle  operation. 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  research  by  the  author  extending  over  a 
series  of  years,  during  which  not  only  has  tfie  high-pressurt  principle  been  thoroughly 
established y,  but  all  the  important  requirements  have  been  worked  out,  and  finally 
an  engine  embodying  practically  all  the  advantages  has  been  subjected  to  long  con- 
tinuous runs. 

It  is  the  author^ s  belief  that  the  results  here  announced  for  the  first  time  warrant 
the  prediction  thai  engines  employing  the  multi-stage  err  compound  principle  will 
at  no  distant  date  occupy  a  elignified  place  in  the  combustion-engine  art.  If  this 
principle  should  assume  leadership,  it  uill  of  course  only  be  because  of  its  dtmon- 
strated  practical  ^iscfidjuss  and  general  merit.  At  present  these  appear  to  be  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  at  least  insure  wide  adoption. 

T^'^HE  high-compression  or  Diesel  cycle  in  combustion  engines  has 
worked  nothing  short  of  a  revolution,  having  brought  to  the 
prime  mover  its  choicest  heritage,  the  highest  thermodynamic 
efficiency  known.  The  fuel  economies  of  these  engines  have  forced 
them  to  the  front.  They  have  become  extremely  reliable  and  easy 
to  operate;  instances  are  becoming  common  of  long  runs  without 
overhaul  —  long-continued  performance  without  shutdown  or  forced 
stop  of  any  kind.  There  is  one  record  with  a  marine  Diesel  of  27,000 
miles  without  trouble  or  adjustuK^nt.  Another  engine  ran  18  months, 
24  hours  daily,  with  2  hours'  shutdown  each  Sunday  morning  for 
inspection,  no  part  being  replaced  during  this  time.    A  Diesel  ship 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1921,  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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of  8000  tons,  2500  i.hp.,  has  run  continuously  for  ten  years;  her 
mileage  is  more  than  500,000  and  she  is  still  "going  strong";  her 
lay-ups  for  repairs  to  machinery  have  been  small  sCnd  on  the  average 
less  than  they  would  have  been  with  steam  equipment,  there  being 
no  boilers  to  reckon  with. 

2  Beginning  with  this  particular  ship,  there  are  now  325  Diesel- 
engined  ships,  representing  a  deadweight  tonnage  of  more  than 
1,250,000  tons  ocean-going.  Again,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  can- 
cellations during  the  recent  depression  have  been  for  steam  vessels. 
At  first  steam  engineers  refused  to  operate  Diesels  in  ships,  but  this 
is  now  all  changed  and  motorships  are  in  such  high  favor  that  they 
are  leaving  steam  vessels  and  seeking  jobs  on  Diesel  ships.  All  this 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  dependable,  high-efficiency,  oil-burning 
combustion  engines  have  arrived. 


COST  AND   WEIGHT  OF  DIESELS   HIGH 

3  As  experience  is  gained  with  these  engines,  however,  there 
have  developed  some  objectionable  features  which  are  serious.  In- 
cidentally the  three-stage  high-pressure  air-injection  pumps  are 
more  or  less  sensitive  and  require  considerable  experienced  atten- 
tion, but  what  is  really  serious  is  the  great  weight  of  the  engines 
and  the  heavy  capital  charge  or  first  cost.  Though  they  occupy 
somewhat  less  space  than  boilers  and  engines,  the  weights  of  Diesels 
are  on  a  par  with,  if  not  somewhat  in  excess  of,  those  of  reciprocating 
engines  with  their  boilers  and  decidedly  in  excess  of  those  of  water- 
tube  boilers  and  turbines.  Diesels  now  in  the  merchant  service  illus- 
trate this.  The  standard  product  of  the  largest  builder  of  these 
engines  for  the  merchant  service  weighs  about  450  lb.  per  shaft 
horsepower  and  is  large  and  bulky.  A  substantial  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  freight  carried  is  only  one  of  the  gains  that  would  be  secured, 
could  these  engines  be  made  much  Ughter  and  smaller  for  the  same 
power. 

4  The  weight  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with  these  large  engines, 
however,  for  they  cost  more  than  steam  equipment  of  equal  power. 
One  instance  of  $200,000  excess  for  a  3500-s.hp.  ship  is  cited.  In 
another  ship  for  the  same  service  and  of  the  same  power  the  weight 
was  60  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  turbine  equipment  and  the  cost 
212  per  cent,  amounting  to  $306,000  excess.  Notwithstandng  this 
extra  capital  charge,  the  first  ship  at  three-fourths  capacity  in  the 
Far  East  trade  can  earn  nearly  double  net  (83  per  cent)  over  its 
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turbine  competitor  of  the  same  power  and  construction  and  with  its 
machinery  weighing  a  third  more  than  steam.^ 

SPECIAL   FUELS   REQUIRED   BY   DIESELS 

5  Again,  it  has  been  found  that  ahnost  without  exception  a 
grade  of  fuel  oil  known  as  Diesel  oil  must  be  employed.  This  is  a 
partially  refined  product  costing  upon  the  present  piarket  con- 
siderably more  than  bunker  oil  burned  under  the  boilers. 

6  The  differential  price  in  Diesel  over  bunker  fuel  is  large  and 
is  a  handicap  destined  to  grow  more  serious  as  the  demand  for  gasoline 
for  automotive  purposes  requisitions  more  and  more  of  this  Diesel 
fuel  for  cracking.  A  disciple  of  very  heavy  Diesels  has  proposed  to 
put  bunker  oil  through  a  conditioning  process  to  be  fitted  for  use  in 
Diesels,  employing  a  percentage  of  the  more  refincMl  and  expensive 
fractions.  This,  again,  would  be  a  serious  handicap.  The  successful 
engine  must  use  a  wide  range  of  the  cheap  fuels  picked  up  in  any 
market,  *'as  is,"  without  alteration  or  adjustment  of  the  engine. 

7  The  fuel-oil  problem  in  itself  renders  some  advance  absolutely 
imperative.  Conservation  of  our  oil  should  be  backed  by  (lovern- 
ment  enforcement  to  stop  the  prodigal  wastc^  which  results  from  bulk 
or  furnace  firing  of  enormous  quantities  of  these  highly  concentrated 
fuels,  destroying  three  to  five  times  the  quantity,  power  for  power, 
required  by  steam,  especially  now  since  the  cheapest  petroleum  can 
yield  to  the  full  its  wonderful  store  of  energy  in  the  most  direct  way 
possible  by  being  burned  drop  by  drop  directly  in  the  cylinder  and 
practically  at  the  point  where  the  work  is  to  ho  done.  This  is  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  our  vital  heritage  in  petroleum  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  be  consumed  for  power  purposf^s,  where  it  makes  its 
fourfold  and  maximum  contribution. 

8  Now  let  us  look  into  the  possi})ility  of  overcoming  the  two 
other  principal  difficulties,  viz.,  the  capital  charge  and  the  excessive 
weight  and  size  of  the  engine. 

COMPOUNDING    AS    A    RPiMEDY    FOR    INHERENT 
DIFFICULTIES    WITH    DIKSKLS 

9  In  a  report  made  })v  a  group  of  ongineers  in  1900,  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  combustion  engine  coul<l  \)o  successfully  com- 
pounded, a  most  important  g:iin  would  be  luiulo  in  its  wt^'ght  and 

*  See  paper  by  Metten  and  SIkuv  before  Socidy  of  Xavnl  ArchittH'ts  ainl 
Marine  Engineers,  May,  1921. 
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size.  The  fact  that  compounding  presents  other  advantages  has 
been  known  to  engineers  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  dijBSculties 
have  been  looked  upon  as  insurmountable.  The  fact  that  Diesel 
himself  in  the  '90's  imdertook  the  construction  of  a  compound,  the 
total  failure  of  which  received  wide  publicity,  reports  of  these  failures 
finally  getting  into  textbooks,  seemed  to  give  substantial  corrobora- 
tion to  this  point  of  view.  One  eminent  German  authority,  Guldner, 
set  the  final  seal  of  "impossibility"  upon  it  with  characteristic 
Teutonic  finaUty  in  the  following  statement: 

As  it  was,  the  entire  motor  proved  to  be  a  flat  failure,  as  was  and  will  be 
the  Qftse  in  any  compound  gas  engine  in  spite  of  the  best  care  and  enormous 
expense. 

10  This  statement  has  probably  done  more  to  retard  combus- 
tion-engine advance,  especially  in  this  important  phase,  than  any- 
thing published  in  the  last  two  decades.  A  close  study  of  Diesel's 
embodiment,  in  view  of  present  knowledge,  reveals  a  total  lack  of 
most  of  the  features  that  we  now  recognize  as  essential  to  success. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  isolated  workers  in  England  and  Germany 
who  have  not  been  so  ready  to  believe  this  statement,  feeling  that 
the  next  great  step  in  combustion  engines,  as  in  the  case  of  steam, 
is  bound  to  be  compoimding,  but  practical  diflSculties  still  inter- 
vened and  no  advance  was  made  or  even  serious  work  done  until 
within  the  past  couple  of  years.  Attempts  in  England  have  met 
with  the  most  discouraging  and  unwarranted  opposition.  Authorities 
of  experience  who  should  be  open-minded,  while  recognizing  the  ad- 
vantages in  part,  condemn  compounding  apparently  through  sheer 
refusal  to  depart  from  beaten  paths  and  emphasized  certainty  that 
the  difficulties  of  temperature  and  losses  at  transfer  can  never  be 
overcome.* 

^11  A  y^ar  ago  Professor  Watkinson,  director  of  the  important 
engineering  laboratories  of  Liverpool  University,  in  discussing  an 
epoch-making  paper  by  Engineer-Commander  Hawkes  on  the  Ad- 
miralty's extensive  research  on  Diesels,  stated,  in  substance^  that 
we  must  recognize  that  the  combustion  engine  in  its  present  state 
was  very  crude  and  in  compounding  only  lies  the  line  along  which 
the  next  great  step  in  progress  would  be  made.  And  he  also  stated 
that  much  greater  results  are  bound  to  follow  the  compounding  of 
combustion  engines  than  was  ever  realized  by  compounding  steam 

1  See  discussion  of  Chorlton's  paper  on  Super-CJompression  and  Economy 
of  Internal-Combustion  Engines,  Engineering  (London),  July  8,  1921. 
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engines;  first,  because  of  the  very  much  greater  range  of  pressures 
available,  and  secondly,  because  the  great  enemy  to  compounding 
in  steam,  viz.,  cylinder  condensation,  is  not  present. 

THE   author's   early   WORK   IN    COMPOUNDING 

12  Activity  in  this  field  is  prodigious  and  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  commencing  to  realize  that  a  great  advance 
step  is  imminent.  In  America,  a  group  headed  by  the  author  has 
been  engaged  on  this  problem  for  upward  of  thirty  years.  Starting 
in  1890,  his  first  compound  was  running  before  the  World's  Fair. 
The  patent  records  give  evidence  of  this  early  work  under  dite  of 
December  10,  1892.  A  number  of  engines  have  steadily  followed 
each  other,  each  involving  improvements  resulting  from  previous 
experience,  until  the  essential  problems  have  been  conquered.  Not 
only  has  the  principle  been  thoroughly  established,  but  all  the  im- 
portant refinements  have  been  worked  out,  and  finally  an  engine 
embodying  practically  all  the  advances  has  been  subjected  to  long 
continuous  runs.  Data  believed  to  be  almost  invaluable  to  the  art 
have  been  secured,  together  with  a  series  of  indicator  cards  and 
diagrams  that  exceed  a  thousand  in  number. 

13  The  outcome  has  been  that  the  various  prophecies  of 
thoughtful  engineers  in  the  past  have  been  more  than  fuldlled  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  heavy-duty  compound  combustion 
engine  is  everything  that  was  hoped  for.  It  is  light  compared  with 
the  normal  Diesel,  being  in  special  cases  less  than  one-tenth,  and  in 
some  instances  less  than  one-twentieth,  in  weight  for  the  same  out- 
put. Its  mechanical  efficiency  is  extremely  high,  a  distinct  gain  in 
overall  efficiency  from  fuel  to  shaft  has  been  made,  as  well  as  a  very 
definite  gain  in  simplicity,  direct  performance  and  smoothness  of 
the  crankshaft  diagram.  This  has  been  achieved  while  adhering  to 
the  best  practice,  namely,  four-cycle  operation. 

COMPOUNDS  LIGHTER  AND  CHEAPER  —  MUCH  LARGER  UNITS  POSSIBLE 

^  14  "^  The  lightness  and  simplicity  of  the  compound  solves  the 
capital-charge  factor  automatically.  Engines  and  machinery  in  the 
final  analysis  usually  cost  a  given  amount  per  pound.  It  is  found 
that  there  is  no  structural  demand  or  refinement  in  the  compound 
that  has  not  already  been  met  in  th(^  Diesel  ^ — ^  the  same  range  of 
pressures  and  temperatures  are  handled  tlirou^hout  by  the  effective 
two-stage  method,  which  is  now  well  established.     Engines  of  this 
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type  weighing  only  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  present  Diesel 
will  inevitably  be  found  to  be  much  less  in  first  cost  as  well  as  in 
cost  of  upkeep. 

^  15  With  Ught,  satisfactory  combustion  engines  for  ships,  for 
instance,  all  question  of  their  being  better  adapted  to  long  hauls 
than  to  short  hauls,  to  this  service  or  to  that,  disappears  if  their  first 
cost  is  sufficiently  low.  They  are  then  best  for  all  kinds  of 
service  and  become  necessary  to  the  economical  operation  of  shipp 
generally. 

N  16  Much  higher  powers  than  are  now  available  are  thought 
to  be  of  extreme  importance  and  much  interest  is  centered  upon  the 
question;  in  fact,  the  more  advanced  among  the  Diesel  builders  are 
today  concentrating  upon  ways  and  means  to  attain  still  higher 
powers  from  a  single  cylinder  working  on  its  present  cycle.  Of 
course  this  will  increase  instead  of  decrease  the  weight  per  horse- 
power. It  is  to  the  compound  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  for  the  reason  that  within  present  cyhnder  and  cylinder- 
wall  limitations,  powers  in  excess  of  10,000  hp.  per  engine  are  entirely 
practicable  and  are  accompanied  by  all  of  the  proportionate  savings 
in  weight,  space  and  capital  charge  that  have  been  pointed  out. 

s  17  Our  own  Government  has  watched  the  progess  of  this  work 
for  a  number  of  years,  inspected  the  development  in  its  various 
stages,  and  has  come  forward  with  orders  for  an  initial  engine  which, 
together  with  orders  from  other  sources,  is  now  under  construction. 
To  illustrate  to  what  low  figures  the  compound  principle  can  be 
rehed  upon  to  bring  the  heavy-oil  engine,  it  should  be  stated  that 
among  these  orders  is  one  now  under  construction  to  weigh  about 
five  pounds  to  the  brake  horsepower.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
extreme,  but  the  designed  weights  and  finished  parts  as  they  now 
stand  are  below  this  figure.  This  brings  us  within  striking  distance 
of  aviation  engines,  where  the  fire  risk  through  the  presence  of  gaso- 
line and  the  electric  ignition  sj'stem  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  aviation  progress.  The  remarkably  high  mean  effective 
pressures  of  the  heavy-oil  compound  will  give  us  the  aviation  engine 
and  entirely  eliminate  both  these  sources  of  fire  risk. 

REASON    FOR    GREAT   WEIGHT   IN    DIESELS 

18  The  reason  for  the  great  weij:;]it  in  all  classes  of  Diesel 
engines  is  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  tlu\v  are  desif!;no(l 
around  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  air  and  oxygen  at  each  stroke, 
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an  amount  so  minute  as  to  be  quite  surprising  when  compared  to 
the  ponderous  engine  itself.  The  volume  of  the  power  gases  avail- 
able to  do  work  is  limited  to  the  size  of  the  combustion  space,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  confined  to  a  small  crevice  in  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  of  the  order  of  one-twentieth  of  the  travel  of  the 
piston,  the  limitation  is  at  once  seen.  Attempts  to  make  it  larger 
produce  both  compression  and  ignition  temperatures  that  are  too 
low  and  we  have  semi-Diesel  and  surface-ignition  engmes  confined 
to  smaller  sizes  with  tendencies  to  a  lower  grade  of  performance. 
Such  engines  are  difficult  to  start  and  represent  no  gain  in  weight. 

19  Two  of  these  volumes  are  sometimes  combined  as  in  the 
opposed  Junkers  engine.  The  size  of  the  combustion  space,  though 
still  minute,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (notice  clearance  volumes  CC)  is 
known  to  give  some  small  advantages  over  the  regular  engine  which 
has  only  one-half  of  this  space,  as  at  C,  but  has  the  disadvantage  in 
common  with  all  two-cycle  engines  of  the  fractional  piston-ring 
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Fig.  2    Indicator  Card  of  Diesel  Engine 

support  practically  without  lubrication  on  the  hot  bridges  as  the 
exhaust  port  is  uncovered  by  the  piston.  These  latter  require  an 
added  structure  in  the  form  of  a  large  scavenging  and  air-supply 
pump,  connections,  valves,  etc.  They  are  ako  very  heavy.  An 
apparent  four-cylinder  opposed  engine  is  really  an  eight-cylinder 
engine  requiring  twelve  cranks.  (See  1914  German  Jimkers  and 
1921  Doxford.) 

SEPARATE    CYLINDERS   SITITED   TO   PRESSURE   RANGES  —  TWO-STAGE 
COMPRESSION  SECURES  LARGE  WORKING  VOLUMES 

20  Take,  for  instance,  the  Diesel  indicator  card.  Fig.  2.  Draw 
the  vertical  line  XY  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  expansion  pres- 
sures to  the  left  are  high  and  should  do  their  work  in  a  high-pressure 
cylinder,  whereas  those  to  the  right,  especially  following  the  dotted 
extension  line  of  expansion,  are  definitely  low  pressures  and  should 
do  their  work  in  a  low-pressure  cylinder  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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This  is  practically  all  that  is  attempted  in  compounding  combustion 
engines.  The  vertical  line  XY  also  divides  the  compression  curve 
into  two  stages,  low  and  high,  the  latter  taking  place  in  the  com- 
bustion cylinder  proper  as  a  second  stage.  No  compressor  deliver- 
ing 500  or  more  pounds  per  square  inch  will  undertake  to  do  so  in 
a  single  stage;  there  would  be  at  least  two  stages.  The  old  single- 
stage  compression  is  discarded  in  the  compound  and  this  modern 
method  of  two-stage  compression  is  adopted. 

CHILLED  SURFACES  REDUCED 

J 

21  Supercharging  or  compressing  in  two  stages  gives  the  con- 
trolUng  advantage  in  that  a  very  much  larger  unit  volume  of  gases 
may  be  handled.  The  clearance  spaces  may  be  many  times  the  size 
of  those  in  the  Diesel,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  bring  these 
large  volumes  up  to  the  reciuisite  pressure  and  incandescent  tem- 
peratures at  the  instant  of  fuel  injection. 

22  The  large  volume  of  power  gases  in  the  combustion  chamber 
of  the  compound  at  once  solves  a  number  of  important  problems, 
makes  the  light  engine  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  overcomes  a 
number  of  other  difficulties  at  the  same  time.  No  longer  is  the  chilled 
perimeter  per  unit  volume  of  gas  the  controlling  factor,  as  it  is  in 
the  Diesel.  The  chilled  walls  are  retired  into  the  background  as 
the  large  volume  asserts  itself,  as  compared  with  the  small  crevice 
indicating  the  total  volume  available  in  the  normal  Diesel  (shown 
at  C  in  Figs.  1  and  14),  where  the  chilled  areas  exposed  are  very  large 
and  the  volume  very  small.  At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this 
is  reversed  completely  in  the  large  dome-shaped  clearance  space  D 
in  Fig.  14,  where  the  volume  has  increased  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  perimeter.  This  is  again  vastly  increased  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  where  an  extremely  large  volume  exists  with  still  smaller 
ratio  of  chilled  perimeter.  Taking  all  of  the  chambers  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  found  that  whih?  retaining  all  of  the  chilled  walls  that 
are  necessary  for  proper  handling  of  the  lubrication,  still  a  gain  is 
made  on  the  order  of  60  per  cent  in  the  value  of  these  chilled  walls 
in  the  compound  as  compared  with  the  simple  engine. 

SOLID    Fl'KL    IXJP:cTIOX 

23  With  the  large  ckviranre  volunio  we  no  longer  have  diffi- 
culty with  solid  injection,  nor  do  we  have  any  difliculty  in  using  a 
wide  range  of  heavy  fuels.    It  has  been  known  for  years  that  as  soon 
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as  the  oil  spray  encounters  chilled  or  even  red-hot  walls,  the  efficiency 
drops.^  Here  the  oil  fog  may*  penetrate  the  deep  masses  of  hot  com- 
pressed air  with  instantaneous  effect  in  every  direction  from  the 
spray  nozzle  without  encountering  chilled  walls  and  instantaneous 
and  very  complete  combustion  results.  In  the  compound  engine 
the  clearance  volume  is  so  large  that  the  entire  high-pressure  piston 
displacement  causes  it  to  lose  only  a  fraction  of  its  pressure,  thus 
bringing  tothe  second  stage,  or  low  pressure,  both  ample  volume  and 
pressure  so  that  this  piston  (representing  6,  8  or  even  10  times  the 
area  of  the  high-pressure)  is  driven  to  the  end  of  its  stroke  with  pres- 
sures still  above  the  atmosphere. 

MUCH   GREATER  EXPANSION,   HIGHER  EFFICIENCIES 

24  In  this  way  the  engine  yields  an  expansion  ratio  based  on 
gage  pressures,  which  instead  of  being  3  or  4  to  1,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  automobile  engine,  or  about  12  to  1  in  the  Diesel,  can  be  made 
as  high  as  120  to  1.  Yielding  a  higher  return  and  greater  efficiency 
from  the  fuel  because  of  the  lower  temperature  of  the  exhaust, 
similarly  the  high-vacuum  steam  turbine  secures  higher  efficiency 
by  its  much  greater  ratio  of  expansion  as  compared  with  the  re- 
ciprocating engine.  The  great  volume  in  the  combustion  space 
furthermore  allows  this  space,  without  distortion,  to  extend  easily 
out  over  the  top  of  the  low-pressure  piston,  making  a  most  direct 
connection  therewith  through  a  short  transfer  port  (see  L,  Fig.  14). 
And  finally  this  large  clearance  space  allows  its  shape  and  contour 
to  be  grouped  almost  solely  with  reference  to  the  most  complete 
dissemination  of  the  fuel  and  highest  combustion  efficiency. 

"  25  In  aeronautics,  supercharging  has  given  America  the 
official  "ceiling"  of  the  world  through  greatly  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  aero  engine,  but  the  process,  per  se,  is  wasteful  in  forcing 
higher  exhaust  pressures  and  temperatures.  In  compounding  we 
have  these  wastes  conserved  by  coupling  supercharging  with  super- 
expansion,  securing  the  maximum  advantage  of  each. 

THE   COMPOUND   CYCLE 

26  Fig.  3  shows  the  cycle  card  without  fuel,  taken  from  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  in  a  10:1  compound.  The  first-stage  compres- 
sion enters  the  cylinder  at  point  A  on  its  out  stroke  with  the  pres- 

^  See   Eiig-Ck)mdr.  C.  J.  Hawkes'  Admiralty  paper:    Experiments  .  .  . 
Diesel  Engines,  November,  1920. 
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sure  about  113  lb.,  giving  a  power  stroke  indicated  by  line  A\  At 
point  B  the  induction  valve  closes  and  on  the  in  stroke  the  com- 
pression proper  starts  and  rises  on  line  B'  to  Diesel  values  at  C. 
There  being  no  fuel  injection,  the  receding  stroke  brings  the  pres- 
sures down  on  practically  the  same  line  B^  to  point  B  {E  in  Figs.  5 
and  6).  Here  the  transfer  valve  opens  and  the  gases  pass  on  the 
in  stroke  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  on  line  D,     This  is  the  out 


Fie.3 


Fie  4 


FI6.5 


FIG. 6 


Figs.  3-8     Ixdicator  Cards  of  Co.MP.)b^ND  Cyclv: 


stroke  of  the  low-pressurCj  the  pix^ssurcs  sinkinjz;  to  a  trifle  below 
atmosphere  before  the  final  exhaust  valve  opens  and  continues 
open  nearly  during  the  entire  next  stroke  of  the  low-pressure  piston, 
which  is,  however,  never  shown  on  this  high-pn^ssure  card  but  on 
the  low-pressure  card,  Fig.  8. 

27  Fig.  4  is  the  air-pump  caixl  r(^i)r(\-^('ntin<2;  the  first  stage  of 
the  compression  which  delivers  air  to  a  small  rccrivor,  from  which 
air  is  delivered  during  the  induction  sti-okc,  on  liiK^  A'  of  Fig. 
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which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  power  stroke  with  a  high  mean  eflfeo- 
tive  pressure,  thus  recovering  some  of  the  power  of  the  pump. 

28  Fig.  5  is  the  same  as  Fig.  3,  excopt  that  fuel  has  been 
injected,  and  shows  the  regular  slow  Diesel  burning  conmion  to  all 
early  cards  of  these  compounds,  where  from  point  C  a  perfectly 
level  line  is  often  drawn  to  point  C  which  marks  the  point  of  "cut- 
off." The  gases  then  expand  on  line  C"  to  point  £,  where  the  transfer 
valve  opens  and  the  gases  continue  to  do  work  on  the  large  area  of 
the  low-pressure  piston,  indicated  by  Une  D.  The  exhaust  valve 
opens  with  pressures  only  sUghtly  above  atmosphere  at  point  D\ 
The  ordinary  slow  Diesel  burning  has  the  objection  of  lower  eflfi- 
ciencies  and  allowing  the  heat  to  be  added  to  the  gases  out  nearer  the 
exhaust  end  of  the  stroke. 

J 

UTILIZING  THE   DETONATION   OF   FUELS 

29  Through  a  research  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half  or 
more,  conditions  w(re  discovered  by  means  of  which  "detonation" 
of  the  fuels  may  invariably  be  secured.  This  extends  to  a  large 
variety,  including  of  course  the  heavy  fuels.  While  automotive 
engineers  have  adopted  extreme  measures,  even  lowering  compres- 
sion, "doping"  fuels,  etc.,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detonation, 
we  have  been  working  in  the  opposite  direction.  During  the  war 
the  Admiralty  entered  upon  intensive  research  into  many  phases  of 
Diesel  performance  with  full-size  single-cylinder  engines  of  a  number 
of  types.  Those  familiar  with  these  extensive  operations  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  ability  and  experience  brought  to 
bear  on  the  many  vital  questions  investigated  and  the  very  great 
importance  to  the  art  of  the  results  that  rapidly  followed  each  other. 
These  and  coordinated  activities  are  considered  now  to  place  Ekigland 
easily  in  advance  of  Germany  and  other  countries  in  the  matter  of 
Diesel  performance  and  construction.  The  author  has  already 
mentioned  two  papers  by  Eng-Comdr.  Hawkes  covering  some 
features  of  this  work,  in  the  course  of  which  detonation  was  en- 
countered which  he  characterized  as  "rather  distressing"  under 
certain  circumstances.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "It  was  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  eliminate  the  tendency  to 
detonate,"  but  he  reports  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  this 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  fuel  consumption.  The 
author,  however,  found  that  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  was  higher 
in  case  of  high  detonation  diagrams  than  with  low.    Our  work  has 
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been  toward  realizing  those  high  efficiencies  by  developing  instead 
of  suppressing  this  high-intensity  coml)ustion.  We  have  there- 
fore sought  to  harness  and  utilize  to  the  full  the  detonation  phe- 
nomenon for  the  reasons  and  with  the  results  outlined  herein. 

30  Fig.  6  is  a  typical  card  taken  under  the  same  conditions 
and  the  siime  engine  as  Figs.  3  and  5,  exhibiting  ''detonation^*  and 
showing  the  quick  burning,  piling  the  heat  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  exhaust  end,  giving 
also  a  very  much  truer  Carnot-cycle  card.  All  recent  running  of  the 
compound  engines  has  been  in  accordance  with  this  card.  One  of 
the  achievements  of  high-intensity  combustion  is  better  thermal 
efficiency  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  exhaust  temperatures. 
The  engine  with  this  type  of  card  is  lifted  from  the  old  constant- 
pressure  to  the  superior  constant-volume  performance  which  frees 
the  compound  from  all  speed  limitations.  The  detonation  charac- 
teristics, e.g.,  the  vertical  rise  on  the  diagram,  persist  even  at  very 
high  speeds.  This  card  also  insures  operation  at  lower  fractional 
powers  without  indication  of  carbon  deposits. 

31  Fig.  7  is  given  as  showing  the  range  of  control  of  the  peak 
and  shape  of  the  card  at  will  under  the  same  operating  conditions 
and  with  the  same  spray  nozzle. 

32  Referring  to  Figs.  6  and  7,  the  peak  pressures  given  by 
these  cards  may  seem  high,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  not  as  high  as  the  pressures  often  met  with  in  the  cylinders  of 
many  gasoUne  engines.  The  factors  of  safety  easily  take  care  of 
these.  Ample  provision,  however,  is  made  as  the  engine  is  already 
so  light  that  plenty  of  leeway  is  available  for  any  of  these  purposes. 


ELIMINAIIOX    OF    LOSSES    IN    TRANSFER 

33  In  early  attempts  at  compounding,  principally  layouts, 
that  have  come  to  light,  it  was  found  that  prohibitive  losses  would 
occur  in  the  transfer,  due  to  the  fallintj;  pressures  while  filling  the 
low  pressure  clearances.  A  complete  solution  of  this  is  found  in  a 
special  adaptation  of  the  proci^ss  of  ''cushioning'^  —  closing  the 
exhaust  valve  at  a  predetermined  point  before  the  out-stroke  end, 
trapping  a  little  of  the  hot  ,i;ases  and  cushioning  them  up  to  the 
transfer  pressure  so  the  transft^r  valve  oj)ens  under  conditions  of 
equal  pressure  on  each  si(l(\  Then*  is  tluM-cfore  no  flow  of  gMses 
except  that  due  to  the  slow  start inii;  of  the  strokes  of  the  two 
pistons.     There  are  practically  no  los^(\s  sustained   in  cushioning; 
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the  power  of  compression  is  returned  very  completely  on  expansion. 
In  this  unique  adaptation  of  cushioning  the  additional  advantage  is 
secured  of  preventing  all  erosion  due  to  high  velocities  of  the  hot 
gases  over  the  transfer  seats.  These  seats  are  amply  jacketed  and 
are  found  to  remain  smooth,  bright  and  perfectly  sealed  over  long 
periods.  It  is  incidentally  found  that  in  cushioning,  the  adiabatic 
compression  of  the  hot  gases  brings  with  it  an  equality  of  tempera- 


FiG.  9  Research  AppARATua  Designed  to  Reveal  Actual  Conditionb 
WHEN  Oil  is  Injected  into  a  Glass  Chauber  Under  FiiBssuREa  Above 
600  Lb.  Per  Sg.  In. 

tuTes  as  well  as  pressures,  so  there  is  neither  loss  in  pressure  nor 
temperature  at  this  critical  point  of  transfer  and  the  efficiencies  are 
carried  at  high  values  throughout  the  cycle.  In  the  compound 
engine  the  exponents  hold  very  closely  to  the  adiabatic  throughout 
the  cycle  due  to  less  cooling,  owing  to  the  very  low  ratio  of  chilled 
wall  surfaces  to  unit  volume  of  power  gases  and  the  large  unit 
volumes  employed. 

34     Fig.  8  shows  the  low-pressure  card,  indicating  the  same 
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36  Fig.  12  ehows  a  number  of  superimposed  detooation  cards 
where  the  solid  injectioo  of  the  fuel  is  adjusted  for  about  10  deg. 
"lag,"  showing  that  the  vertical  rise  constituting  the  detouation 
curve  does  not  depend  on  "lead"  for  the  instantaneous  completion 
of  combustion,  as  it  does  where  detonation  is  not  present.  On  this 
card  the  compression  has  risen  to  its  peak  and  is  clearly  seen  to  have 
started  down  agam  quite  perceptibly  before  the  fuel  is  introduced 
and  the  vertical  "expansion"  line  starts  to  rise.  This  line  is  verti- 
cal in  a  7-in.  by  11-in.  engine  running  on  the  order  of  1000  ft. 
per  minute  piston  speed.  The  marked  contrast  between  this  vertical 
characteristic  and  the  flat-topped  cards  in  Figs.  5  and  11  is  obvious. 


Fig.  11    An  Eakly  Card  of  the  Slow-Burning  Diesel  Type,  Indic&tino 
CouPLETE  Fuel  Control 


"  37  An  important  feature  of  compounding  is  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  all  preignition.  Work  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  • 
shows  that  no  preignition  rises  to  high  or  dangerous  pressures  in 
the  combustion  chamber  which  occurs  late  on  the  compression 
curve.  Only  when  they  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  compression 
curve  are  they  combined  with  further  compression  and  thus  rise  to 
dai^rous  values.  Two-stage  compression  cures  this  completely 
because  all  the  early  part  of  the  compression  occurs  entirely  extrane- 
ous to  the  combustion  chamber,  where  air  only  is  handled,  and  only 
the  latter  part  or  second  st^e  of  the  compression  occurs  in  the  com- 

'  S.  W.  Sparrow:   Increase  in  Maximuin  Pressures  Produced  by  Preigm- 
tion  in  Intemal-Combustioa  Engines,  August,  1920. 


bustion  cylinder,  so  the  engine  is  simplified  because  no  troublesome 
and  often  leaky  safety  valves  or  pressure  relief  valves  are  required 
or  fitted. 

THE  TRANSFER- VALVE  PROBLEM 

38  The  point  X  in  Fig.  2  will  be  recognized  as  being  the  same 
as  point  B  in  Fig.  3  and  point  E  in  Figs.  5  and  C,  The  transfer  valve 
considered  as  an  exhaust  valve  is  here  called  upon  to  handle  much 
hotter  gases  than  ever  heretofore.  A  difficult  situation  is  here  pre- 
sented. Are  special  materials  necessary  and  how  can  the  valve  suc- 
cessfully perform  this  duty?    It  is  known  that  the  exhaust  valves 


Fic.  12    Superimposed    Dktonatiun   {"iuds  .SnonjMv   that   tii 

Rise  Cokstitdtina   Df.tonatmin  Ci-rve    D'<v.^  Not  IJKrKN-i>  on   1,eab 

FOR   InSTANTA.\E0U3    CoMI'I.IJTIOS    of   O'MitTSTi'JN 

of  the  Liberty  motor  run  red  hot  and  the  stems  white  hot,  and  yet 
they  are  handling  gases  of  lower  temperature  tliaii  are  here  present. 
Nor  is  the  Liberty  motor  by  a.ny  means  the  only  combustion  engine 
where  the  exhaust  valves  operate  regularly  at  red  heat.  These 
transfer  valves  may  be  w.iler-  or  mercury-LTKih-d.  In  fact,  mercury- 
cooled  valves  were  originally  provided  ami  li;ive  now  stooil  on  our 
shelves  unused  for  some  ye^irs  as  neither  (if  tlie.-ie  expedients  is  found 
necessary,  nor  are  anj'  but  ordinary  materials  re(|uireil.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  compression  in  tlie  corniiimnd  is  iiy  the  modern 
two-stage  method.  Air  is  admitted  to  llie  coniliuslion  eliam)>er 
under  comparatively  high  pri'ssure  nml  alliiouLili  it  is  warm,  yef.  with 
each  atmosphere  of  pressure  its  couling  powers  are  duuliled.    Air  at 
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100  lb.  thus  has  seven  times  the  cooUng  power  of  atmospheric  air, 
seven  times  the  weight  and  seven  times  the  molecules  in  contact  for 
cooling.  In  forcing  the  high-pressure  piston  down  on  pressure  line  A' 
in  the  above  figures,  air  must  pass  some  port  in  entering.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  port  is  in  line  with  the  transfer  port  and  the 
induction  valve  itself  rides  on  the  back  of  the  transfer  valve  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  sleeve  /  (Fig.  14)  seated  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
transfer  valve  T.  The  back  of  the  transfer  valve  is  provided  with 
greatly  enlarged  radiating  and  cooling  surfaces  presented  to  this 
cooling  air  and  powerful  convection  currents  are  constantly  acting 
when  sealed.  Moreover,  this  air  when  entering  is  at  high  velocity 
and  gushes  down  through  and  bathes  the  deeply  serrated  surfaces 
of  the  back  of  the  transfer  valve,  Ucking  up  the  heat  very  completely 
in  its  inward  rush. 

^     INTENSIVE   COOLING   EFFECTIVE 

39  Now  in  following  out  the  cycle,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this 
is  the  very  step  that  follows  directly  on  the  heels  of  the  transfer  of 
the  hot  gases  (D,  Fig.  3)  and  continues  throughout  the  next  quarter 
cycle  (see  A',  Fig.  3)  and  through  the  entire  descent  of  the  high- 
pressure  piston,  which  in  this  way  delivers  a  real  power  stroke  to 
the  crank  with  mean  effectives  in  some  instances  greater  than  the 
mean  effective  pressures  of  the  ordinary  Diesel,  thus  returning  some 
of  the  power  taken  to  drive  the  supercharger  or  first  stage  pump. 
If  the  transfer  valve  is  intensely  heated  on  its  under  surface  (see  T, 
Fig.  14)  and  is  then  instantly  intensely  cooled  on  a  surface  five  times 
as  great,  it  will  certainly  strike  and  maintain  a  heat  balance  which 
in  practice  is  found  to  be  extremely  low,  only  about  one-half  the 
temperature  of  the  Liberty  valves,  nowhere  nearly  approaching  red 
heat  nor  the  temperature  of  normal  Diesel  exhaust  valves  under 
load  conditions.  Here  we  have  a  case,  as  Kipling  says,  "where  the 
thing  that  couldn't  has  occurred"  —  it  is  the  crux  of  successful 
compounding,  the  great  obstacle  which  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  practically  insurmountable,  solved  by  an  extremely  simple  and 
straightforward  method.  In  fact,  the  temperatures  of  the  valve  are 
lower  than  the  calculated  temperature  balance  because  of  the  high 
velocity  of  the  induction  gases  from  the  receiver. 

40  Again,  the  heat  in  these  gases  absorbed  from  the  hot  valve 
is  useful  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  auto-ignition  temperatures  as  well  as 
pressures  that  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  compression  curve  B\ 
Here  a  useful  heat  transfer  and  pure  regenerative  process  is  carried 
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out.  The  seats  give  no  trouble  because  they  are  backed  by  the 
ample  water  jackets  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  transfer  valve  gear  operates 
continuously  and  successfully  and  is  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition 
after  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  hours  of  operation.  They 
require  practically  no  attention  and  are  seldom  ground  in.  This  is 
is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  considering  the  very  low  temperatures  at 
which  this  valve  really  operates. 

''HOW   LIGHTNESS    IS    0BTAI\P:D    IX    THE    COMPOUND    ENGINE 

41  The  question  often  asked  is,  to  just  what  is  due  the  small- 
ness  and  lightness  of  the  compound  engine?  It  is  this:  In  the  four- 
cycle Diesel  we  have  the  tonnage  of  metal  due  to  the  presence  of 
high  pressures,  operating  at  a  ridiculously  low  material  efficiency 
because  these  high  pressures  persist  only  about  2^  per  cent  of  the 
total  time.  The  Diesel  card  rises  abruptly  and  immediately  falls. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time,  over  95  per  cent,  either  low  pressures  or  no 
pressures  at  all  are  present,  whereas  in  the  compound  the  pressures 
persist  and  we  are  dealing  with  great  l)locks  of  power,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  power  curve  C".  Although  the  pressures  are  not  materially 
higher  than  in  Diesel  practice,  they  are  ma(k^  to  persist  practically 
clear  across  the  card,  producing  very  large  gross  mean  effectives. 
This  is  instantly  followed  by  another  line  clear  across  the  card, 
again  producing  another  large  gross  mean  effective  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  when  referred  to  the  high-pressun*  area,  all  from  a 
single  fuel  injection.  Instead  of  GO  to  70  lb.  n(»t  mean  effective  to 
the  crank,  delivering  its  power  tlirough  a  ftnv  degrees  only  of  one 
stroke  in  four,  in  the  compound  we  have  two  net  mean  effectives, 
each  of  300  or  400  11).  per  sq.  in.,  sueceeding  each  other  and  covering 
two  strokes  out  of  the*  four  from  a  single  fu<'l  injeetion,  giving  very 
much  better  crank-effort  distribution  for  powin-  ])ur])oses.  The  point 
of  paramount  interest  is  tliat  thesc^  two  large  l)loeks  of  power  are 
secured  riot  by  any  mnUrlal  incratsc  of  i>r(s,sur(s,  l)ut  by  using  large 
quantities  of  power  gases,  and  ''hangiTig  on"  to  the  j)ressures  we 
have  in  those  gases  throughout  i^'aetically  two  complete  strokes, 
clear  across  the  card  twi(:(%  thus  al)stracting  much  niort^  of  tht»  ]K)wer 
they  contain  before  exhausting.  Suppose  these  to  be  ?^'M)  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  each.  Added  they  make  (i<i().  whi<"li  i<  easily  ten  times  1)2  lb.,  a 
net  mean  effective  not  infreciuentlv  ni<t  wiili  in  ordinarv  Diest^s. 
In  an  engine  of  simpK*  construct  inn  <:i\ini;-  ten  times  the  net  mean 
effective  to  its  crankshaft  and  well  «h<trihut(<l.  (her(^  should  be  no 
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good  reason  why  it  should  weigh  more  than  one-tenth  the  weight  of 
many  of  the  present  Diesels. 

42  The  power  gases  work  in  the  Diesel  about  120  deg.  of  arc 
and  in  the  compoimd  315  deg.,  or  2.6  times  as  long;  or,  considering 
the  points  of  "cut-off"  in  each,  the  true  expansion  curve  is  Sf  times 
as  long,  which  accounts  for  its  large  mean  effectives  and  higher 
economies. 


J 


PROPER  RATIO  FOR  COMPOUNDS 


43  As  to  the  proper  ratio  for  compoimds;  engines  of  10  : 1 
ratio  of  low-pressure  to  high-pressure  cylinder  areas,  also  8  : 1  and 
6  : 1  have  been  made,  operated  and  studied,  the  smaller  ratios 
being  at  present  considered  more  desirable.  The  weight  factor  does 
not  change  materially  with  changes  in  ratio  in  this  region.    The 
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FiQ.  13    Combined  Crank-Epport  Diagram  for  Two  Compound  Diesel 

Engine  Units  with  Cranks  at  180  Deq. 


low-pressure  piston  operates  two-cycle.  The  power  distribution  and 
the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  both  equaUze  best  at  about  6:1. 
This  makes  a  perfectly  balanced  unit,  the  end  masses  equaling  and 
also  moving  oppositely  to  the  central.  The  two  full  power  impulses 
following  each  fuel  injection  are  also  about  equal.  Thus  full  four^ 
cylinder  performance  is  secured  with  only  three  cranks  and  two  extra 
power  impulses  are  delivered  on  the  induction  stroke  (see  line  A', 
Fig.  3),  making  six  power  impulses  for  each  cycle. 

44  Another  unusual  advance  should  be  noted,  viz.,  complete 
reversibility  and  self  air  starting  may  be  secured  without  additional 
valves  or  cams  over  the  simple,  one  way  engine  without  air  starting, 
there  being  no  difference  in  this  regard.  Again  comparing  the  full- 
reversing,  air-starting  compound  imit  with  a  similar  four-cylinder 
Diesel  of  any  prominent  make,  delivering  the  same  number  of  primary 
power  impulses  to  the  crank,  the  latter  has  16  valves  and  32  cams. 
The  former  operates  the  same  cycle  with  two  extra  power  impulses 
over  the  Diesel  with  5  cams  driving  7  valves. 


THREE-STAGE    COMPRESSOR    AND    BLAST    REFRIGERATION    ELIMINATED 

45  Doing  away  with  tho  tlirce-stage  air  injection  pump,  its 
intercoolers  and  general  complexity,  is  another  important  simpHfica- 
tion.  The  use  of  high-pn'ssurc  injection  air  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  with  the  fuel  is  a  stop  in  the  wrong  dii-cction  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  operates  as  well  as  it  does,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  refrigeration  thus  introduced  along  with  the  fuel  at  the  critical 
moment  when  all  the  heat  and  the  highest  temperatui 


Fig.  14    Section  and  Elevation  of  Compound  Oil  E.vgine,  Showing 
Construction 

should  be  fostered.  This  injection  air  rpprosents  roughly  one-tenth 
of  the  air  in  the  little  combustion  space  and  its  adiabatie  refrigeration 
factor  per  unit  volume  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  adiabatie 
heating  of  the  combustion  air.  It  is  apparent  tliat  this  is  a  veiy 
serious  drawback.  ^Moreover,  the  care  i4  these  pumps  requires  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  they  deal  wilh  ilangerous  pressures  when  oil 
vapors  are  present,  exiilosioiis  in  thr  iiilereoolers  Iiave  proved  fatal, 
and  one  United  States  builihT  slaled  ree<>iilly  that  an  excess  of  U 
per  cent  of  the  entire  pown-  i>f  llie  erif;iiie  i<  absiirlx'd  for  driving 
these  pumps. 
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46  Ab  stated,  solid  injection  only  is  used  in  the  compound  and 
the  engine  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  fuel,  viz.,  by  lifting  and  timing 
the  fuel  valves.  The  constant-pressure  trunk  system  is  used  with  an 
accumulator  in  the  line,  and  the  pumps  controlled  thereby  are 
adjusted  at  will.    Two  very  small  plungers  are  constantly  acting. 


Tia'.  15    Small  6:1  Coupound  Oil  EN0if4E 

The  pistons,  accumulator  and  the  fuel  valve  stems  are  ground  in 
and  require  no  packing. 

TYPES  OF   COMPOUND   ENGINES 

47  rig.  15  shows  an  extremely  small  6  : 1  compound  oil  engine 
with  these  two  pumps  in  the  left  foreground,  driven  by  eccentrics 
from  the  camshaft.    The  eccentrics  act  oppositely.    The  fuel-valve 


cam  levers  are  on  eccentrics  wliich  rcgukto  their  dip  onto  the  cam 
and,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  fuel  used,  Tlic  two  small  upstanding 
levers  control  the  eccentrics.  The  timing  is  effected  by  the  httle 
knurled  hand  wheels  at  the  top  by  bodily  moving  the  eccentrics 
tangentially  to  and  from  the  cains.  This  cut  also  shows  the  relative 
size  of  the  small  boxlike  air  receiver  lucati'd  above  the  crankcase, 
operating  between  the  two  stages  of  the  coinpn-s^^ion. 

48     Fig,   16  shows  ihc  hflh  eompound  engine  of  the  series,  a 


10  : 1,  built  for  heavy  duly.  Alilioiiuh  ilii,-<  is  »  siii^ill  m;nine  lype 
with  high-pressure  eylind.is  7-in,  by  ll-in,  riiiuiiiiK  at  (00  r.p,ni. 
yet  the  size  of  the  crank  pilininM'nd  in  lln'  lower  eriiti'r  iif  I  he  engine 
reveals  the  ruggedness  of  tluM'  jvirts.  Tin-  fii.'l  punii>sare  ;il.-iO  shown 
here  and  the  connectiim  fu  lin-  fiovrninr.  Thr  ciini-liaft  is  on  a 
shelf  at  the  top  of  the  oiii;irii>  (u  hum  si.].'  ;in.i  is  iliiv<'n  by  ski'w  g'^^irs. 
The  electric  generator  fniihiiiir  ihi'  full  li^rl  nf  (his  i'rii;ini'  is  shuwn 
in  the  background  and  om-  nf  llir  lr:ir)-rii-  v:il\-,>s  wilU  iis  Ininrifl 
cover  stands  on  the  floor  in  fn^)!  nf  ihr  itii;jiji\    Tiir  c"iii|):uitliv.ly 
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small  size  of  the  engine,  although  in  the  foreground,  is  notable  and 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  engine  of  Fig.  17,  the  product 
of  the  largest  Diesel  builder.  This  is  the  standard  marine  engine 
for  some  seventy  ships.  The  electric  generator  forming  the  full 
load  of  this  engine  (so  marked)  is  also  in  the  background,  as  in  Fig.  16. 
The  generators  in  the  two  cases  of  course  being  standard,  give  an 
unusually  excellent  basis  of  comparison.  The  compound  works  at 
a  piston  speed  of  about  700  feet  per  minute  and  its  generator  would  be 
still  smaller  in  comparison,  should  it  be  worked  at  the  piston  speed 
of  about  900  feet  per  minute  of  the  large  engine.  Incidentally,  in 
the  foreground  of  Fig.  17  there  is  also  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
three-stage,  intercooled,  high-compression  air  pump  for  spraying  the 
fuel  into  the  cylinders. 

49  The  large  size  and  weight  in  the  Diesels  extends  to  all 
makes  in  somewhat  different  degrees.  A  Une  of  Diesels  made  in  the 
United  States  are  reported  to  weigh  512  lb.  per  b.hp.  The  engine 
of  Fig.  17  weighs  450  lb.  per  b.hp.,  and  is  of  the  crosshead  type 
while  the  compound  in  Fig.  16  weighs  less  than  30  lb.  per  b.hp., 
the  crosshead  not  having  to  be  resorted  to  below  four  to  six  times 
the  power  of  the  simple  engine. 

INTERNAL   CONSTRUCTION   OP  THE   COMPOUND 

50  Now  as  to  the  construction  of  the  compound.  Fig.  14  shows 
an  elevation  to  the  right  of  the  center,  and  longitudinal  section  to  the 
left,  of  the  engine  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  two  high-pressure  or  com- 
bustion pistons  on  their  out  stroke  are  at  the  ends,  and  in  the  center 
is  the  low-pressure  at  its  extreme  in  stroke.  The  sturdy  construction 
is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  crankshaft,  about  50  per  cent  larger 
than  in  any  other  combustion  engine  of  which  the  author  has  knowl- 
edge, approaching,  as  it  does,  the  bore  of  the  combustion  cyUnders* 
themselves.  The  fuel  pumps  P  and  the  control  and  manipulating 
wheel  W  are  shown  in  elevation  to  the  right.  To  the  left  the  large 
dome  of  clearance  D,  forming  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  com- 
pound, stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  standard  Diesel  practice, 
which  is  shown  by  the  Uttle  space  C  between  the  soUd  horizontal 
line  at  the  base  of  the  clearance  and  the  dotted  horizontal  Une  just 
above.  The  dome  is  large  and  forms  an  upward  extension  of  the 
combustion  cylinder,  extending  also  to  the  right  in  a  large  sweep 
surrounding  the  transfer  valve  T  which  seals  the  transfer  port  L. 
The  sleeve-like  induction  valve  /  is  shown  seated  on  top  of  the  transfer 
valve  and  is  controlled  by  the  cam-operated  fork  F.  The  transfer 
valve  and  sleeve  are  lifted  by  a  fork  not  shown,  located  in  thimble  S 
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in  Fig.  14  and  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  combustion  space  C  in 
the  normal  Diesel,  is  simple  to  make  and  is  significant. 

52  It  is  understood  that  the  two  high-pressure  cylinders  are 
operating  four-cycle,  one  360  deg.  back  of  the  other,  discharging 
alternately  into  the  low-pressure,  which  therefore  works  two-cycle 
and  deUvers  power  on  each  down  stroke.  The  cycle  has  been  pointed 
out  and  the  general  operation  will  be  apparent  from  this  figure. 

53  Fig.  18  shows  an  8  : 1  compound  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction as  Figs.  14  and  15,  with  the  cylinder  heads  raised,  exposing 
the  pistons  together  with  the  lower  flange  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 


Fia.  18    Compound  ENanras  with  Ctundbr  Heads  Baised,  Expobinq 
Pistons  Tcmsbthek  with  Lower  Fuujoe  of  Ixiw-Pressdre  Ctunder 

In  the  foreground  stand  the  four  columns  plainly  to  be  seen  in 
Fig.  16.  The  high-pressure  pistons  are  protruding  up  through  their 
skirts  on  either  side  of  the  low-pressure,  exhibiting  their  rings,  the 
one  to  the  left  being  partially  hidden  by  a  column.  The  low-pres- 
sure piston  is  elongated  to  take  the  entire  sUpper  action  away 
from  the  trunk,  which  ia  shown  protruding  below.  Surrounding  the 
trunk  is  the  half-circle  of  air-induction  valves  of  the  first  stage  or 
supercharger,  a  amilar  row  of  eduction  valves  being  out  of  sight  on 
the  oppoate  ade.'  This  photograph  was  taken  after  about  a  thousand 
hours  run  on  this  eiypne. 
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ORDINARY   STANDARD   CONSTRUCTION   AND   HIGH 
MECHANICAL   EFFICIENCY 

54  The  construction  is  shown  very  completely  in  the  figures; 
especially  do  the  last  two  indicate  the  simplicity  of  the  details,  there 
being  no  part  with  which  the  ordinary  engine  builder  is  not  per- 
fectly familiar,  nothing  about  the  cylinders,  pistons,  rings  or  valves 
that  lies  outside  ordinary  good  engine  practice  and  construction. 
The  radiating  fins  on  the  valves  and  the  piston  clearances  and  toler- 
ances are  the  only  points  that  vary  to  some  small  degree  from  the 
best  Diesel  practice. 

55  A  point  of  interest  arises  regarding  the  mechanical  efficiencies 
of  the  compound.  The  two  high-pressure  cylinders  in  this  case  might 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  two-cylinder  Diesel.  By  separating 
them  and  adding  one  crank  and  the  low-pressure  piston  between 
them,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  seven  times  the  power  to  the  crank- 
shaft has  been  reahzed  in  this  engine.  Pursuing  this  one  step  farther, 
to  obtain  this  increase  of  power  at  the  shaft,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  we  have  not  added,  nor  are  we  driving,  seven  times  the  ma- 
chinery. We  are  driving  probably  about  twice  the  machinery, 
giving  one  apparent  reason  for  the  very  low  mechanical  losses 
observed  in  this  engine.  These  efficiencies  have  again  secured  an 
additional  check  by  motoring  the  engine  and  taking  a  number  of 
sets  of  cards,  in  several  instances  indicating  as  high  as  93  per  cent 
mechanical  efficiency. 


PORT   VELOCITIES 

56  In  Fig.  14  the  transfer  port  L  to  the  low-pressure  piston 
has  only  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  piston.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  what  al)()ut  wirechawing  through  this 
port?  This  has  been  closely  investigated  and  it  is  found  that  at 
1000  ft.  per  min.  piston  speed,  the  velocities  rise  to  200  ft.  per  sec. 
only  at  a  point  near  the  greatest  velocity  of  piston  travel.  This 
comes  from  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the  center  of  the  stroke  is 
reached,  where  the  velocities  avo  hi,ii;hest,  the  expanding  gases  de- 
livering the  power  find  thenis(^lv(^s  very  hirij;ely  on  the  low-pressure 
side  and  therefore  are  not  recjuinMl  to  tniv('rs(^  the  port.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  wiredrawing,  as  such,  exists  at  the  velocities  named. 
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Fig.  19  shows  a  curve  of  the  velocities  through  the  transfer  port  at 
all  points  in  the  stroke  of  the  low-pressiu-e  piston,  on  the  basis  of 
1000  ft.  per  min.  piston  speed,  6  : 1  compound  with  a  port  having 
an  area  one  twenty-foiu-th  that  of  the  low-pressiu-e  piston. 


FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  NEW  PRIME  MOVER 


J 


57  To  engineers  versed  in  the  problems  of  selecting  and  de- 
signing prime  movers,  the  advantages  of  the  compound  combustion 
engine  are  readily  apparent.  Its  light  weight  for  a  given  power  with 
resulting  low  first  cost  and  capital  charge,  the  low  costs  for  founda- 
tions, the  high  speeds  with  consequent  low  costs  for  connected  gen- 
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Fig.  19    Curve  op  Gab  Velocities  Through  Transfer  Port  at  all 
Points  in  Stroke  op  Low-pressure  Piston 
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erators,  the  small  space  required  and  the  simplicity  and  economy  of 
operation  are  important  reasons  for  suggesting  new  fields  for  this 
prime  mover,  which  has  been  proven  of  practical  value  in  a  long 
series  of  tests  imder  working  conditions.  The  compound  engine  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  for  auxiliary  or  stand-by  service  in  water- 
power  stations  or  for  carrying  the  peak  loads  in  central  stations  where 
installations  as  large  as  21,000  kya.  have  been  contemplated.  The 
important  considerations  are  quick  starting,  non-deterioration  of  fuel 
reserve  and  flexibility  of  required  fuel,  amoimting  to  almost  com- 
complete  independence  of  fuel  quality.  Other  uses  for  the  compound 
which  readily  suggest  themselves  are  city  water  works  and  irrigation 
projects,  either  directly  or  by  electrical  distribution. 
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POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   COMPOUND   DIESEL-ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVE 

58  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  compli- 
cated problem  of  Dieselizing  locomotives,  but  the  possibilities  of  the 
compound-Diesel-electric  combination  in  this  fi(^ld  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  it  presents  all  the  well-recognized  advantages  of  electric 
traction  and  at  the  same  time  includes  several  additional  features, 
namely: 

a  It  represents  a  component  part  of  the  central  power  station, 
with  the  advantage  over  the  latter  that  it  operates  at  the  highest 
thermal  efficiencies  known  —  nearly  three  times  the  efficiency  of 
even  a  very  large  power  plant,  i.e.,  three  times  the  tractive  effort  is 
delivered  to  the  rail  from  every  pound  of  fuel  burned. 

6  The  actual  cost  of  the  delivery  of  each  kilowatt-hour  to  the 
motors  is  far  less  than  by  any  other  known  means.  The  remote 
station  with  its  much  lower  thermal  efficiency  and  the  transmission 
losses,  amortization  and  capital  charges  of  the  vast  distribution 
system  all  add  their  burden  to  the  cost  of  the  kilowatt-hour  finally 
deUvered  to  the  motors. 

c  The  capital  charges  for  main  feeders,  substations,  bonded 
rails  and  shunted  switches  and  frogs,  and  the  third  rail  or  elaborate 
overhead  construction  are  eliminated.  The  tracks  are  used  exactly 
as  they  now  stand. 

d  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  earnings  of  each  Diesel- 
electric  over  the  central-station  electric,  with  all  factors  considered 
and  performing  the  same  service  in  both  cases,  will  equal  the  first 
cost  of  the  Diesel-electric  each  few  months  of  service. 

6  The  weight,  distribution,  wear  and  tear  on  the  rails,  ability 
to  take  short  curves,  and  general  flexibility  of  operation  promise  to 
better  present  steam-locomotive  practice. 

/  The  Diesel-electric  being  compounded  and  the  expansion 
being  carried  on  nearly  to  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  7w  7wise  at 
the  exhatist  and  only  half  the  number  of  exhaust  discharges. 

g  The  cooling  surfaces  per  unit  volume  of  power  gases  are  on 
the  order  of  40  per  cent  only,  as  compared  with  Diesel  practice. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  engine^  secures  ten  times  the 
expansion,  yet  the  increased  expansion  (h^als  with  the  gases  at  their 
lower  temperatures  and  pressures,  and  in  consc^quence  fewer  thermal 
units  are  passed  to  the  jackets,  power  for  power,  than  in  standard 
or  '* simple**  engines.  All  jackets  are  watcr-coolcHl  with  a  single 
system;    a  circulating  pump  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  engine 
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detachable  for  inspection  and  cleaning.  Large  ducts  are  used  to 
the  radiator  on  top  of  the  cab  so  that  auto  or  convection  currents 
continue  long  after  the  engine  is  shut  down.  Fig.  20  gives  three 
views  in  outline  of  the  compound  oil-electric  locomotive. 

APPLICATION  TO   SHIP   PROPULSION 

59  We  now  come  to  the  greatest  present  employment  of  oil 
engines,  namely,  their  substitution  for  steam  in  ship  propulsion. 
At  the  recent  Petroleum  Congress  in  Washington,  the  author  was 
present  when  M.  L.  Requa,  former  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  United 
States,  stated  most  emphatically  that  **  steam  equipment  on  board 
ships  should  from  now  on  be  regarded  as  obsolete.''  Dr.  Norman, 
in  Experimental  Station  Bulletin  No.  19,  quotes  this  and  adds  that 
"from  the  viewpoint  of  petroleum  conservation  and  the  fuel  situa- 
tion of  the  world,  this  statement  cannot  be  too  strongly  endorsed." 

60  The  advantages  of  motorships  are  rapidly  being  recognized, 
and  they  are  now  being  built  in  practically  every  maritime  coimtry 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  gross  tonnage  of  ships  equipped 
with  Diesel  machinery  launched  in  1913  was  60,000  tons.  In  1919 
the  figure  was  85,000,  in  1920,  189,977,  whereas  there  were  building 
last  year  454,502  tons  of  Diesel-driven  ships,  or  over  7  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total  imder  construction.  In  the  light  of  the  past 
ten  years'  experience  the  Diesel  engine  has  proved  an  efficient,  re- 
Uable  and  thoroughly  seaworthy  prime  mover,  suitable  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  sea-borne  tonnage.  In  1920,  of  364  ships 
launched  of  more  than  2000  gross  tons  each,  350,  or  96  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  required  less  than  5500  i.hp.  of  machinery  per 
ship  —  in  numbers  96  per  cent,  and  in  tonnage  88  per  cent,  coming 
thus  within  the  scope  of  the  oil  engine  on  its  present  basis.^  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30  steam- 
ships had  increased  6  per  cent,  whereas  motorships  had  increased 
50  per  cent. 

NOVEL  ELECTROMAGNETIC  CLUTCH  AFFORDS  ELASTIC  DRIVE 

61  In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  compoimd 
^xxe,*ne  for  marine  purposes,  and  in  order  to  provide  any  Diesel  type 
of  engine  with  speed  flexibility  equaling  the  reciprocating  steam  en- 

^  James  Richardson  in  a  paper  on  Recent  Progress  in  Large  Diesel  Engines 
for  the  Merchantile  Marine,  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineer?. 
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gine,  there  has  been  developed  an  electromagnetic  clutch  operating 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  This  clutch  furnishes  a  positive  yet 
completely  elastic  drive  brought  about  by  a  unique  correlation  of 
two  oppositely  applied  forces,  each  producing  powerful  torques 
induced  and  brought  under  perfect  control  by  the  application  of 
a  very  small  amount  of  external  electrical  energy.  The  drive  has 
no  moving  parts,  and  is  rugged  and  simple  in  design  and  construc- 
tion. It  is  small  for  its  power  and  therefore  capable  of  being  built 
in  practically  any  range  of  horsepower. 

62  This  new  type  of  clutch  transmits  power  entirely  through 
air  gaps  and  has  no  mechanical  contact  whatever  between  the  driver 
and  driven,  eliminating  wear  and  deterioration.     It  is  capable  of 
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Fig.  20    Plan  and  Elevations  of  Compound  Oil-P^lectric  Locomotive 


remote  control  and  can  be  operated  at  any  speed  from  zero  to  full 
engine  speed;  the  torque  may  be  varied  at  will  from  maximum  to 
minimum.  The  power  reciuired  to  operate  the  clutch  at  full  load 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  p(M'  cent  of  the  pow(T  transmitted.  In 
one  instance  525  hp.  required  2r)G  watts,  or  0.065  per  ccMit  of  the  power 
transmitted.  An  outstanding  filature  of  this  cUitch  is  that  on  direct 
drive  or  full  speed  it  is  magnetically  locked,  which  insures  perfect 
synchronism  and  no  slip  with  an  extreme  increase  in  pull-out  torque. 
At  this  and  all  times,  in  fact,  the  transmission  has  the  'S^elvet  touch" 
of  an  air  drive  and  insures  complete  torqui^-wisc^  isolation  of  the 
mass  moments  lying  on  the  two  sidi^s  of  the  clutch.  As  sp(mi  in  Fi«!;s. 
21  and  22,  the  clutch  forms  a  part  of  even  a  small-sized  flywho(4  of 
either  a  Diesel  or  compound   with   little,    if   any,   alteration   of   its 
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mass  moment.  The  figure  shows  the  construction  of  one  form  of  a 
complete  embodiment  ajid  Fig.  23  gives  the  characteristic  curve  of 
its  operation. 

63  The  clutch  is  characterized  by  two  kinds  of  torque  operating 
by  opposite  phenomena;  the  greater  the  differential  or  relative 
velocity  between  the  driver  and  driven  parts  (indicated  in  Fig.  22), 
the  greater  the  torque  available  for  starting  and  for  bringing  up  to 
synchronism.  This  phenomenon  also  provides  for  slipping  and  con- 
tinuous operation  at  all  fractional  speeds  by  means  of  the  loaded 


Fio.  21    Aut-GAP  Type  op  ELECTRouAaNisTic  Clutch 

secondary  effect  acting  as  an  induction  motor.  The  loaded  secondary 
is  indicated  by  the  large  light  masses  in  the  driven  rings  separating 
the  blackened  masses,  which  indicate  the  steel  inserts. 

64  The  air-gap  clutch  drives  through  magnetic  flux  comprising 
four  ring  elements,  two  of  which  are  driving  and  two  of  which  are 
driven.  The  flywheel  proper  accommodates  an  exciting  coil  pro- 
ducing the  magnetic  flux  shown  in  Fig.  22.  At  all  fractional  speeds 
or  while  this  dutch  is  slipping,  this  magneto  induction  generates 
large  currents  in  the  driven  elements  which  are  now  acting  as  short- 
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circuited  secondaries,  producing  heavj'  drag  torques  under  perfect 
control  by  varj'ing  the  amount  of  coil  excitation.  However,  when 
the  speed  comes  up  in  the  vicinitj'  of  synchronism,  shown  at  the 
extreme  left  in  Fig.  23,  locking  occui's  and  the  parts  n-ssume  the 
relative  position  shown  to  the  right  in  Fig.  22,  where  enormous 
pull-out  torques  are  present,  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  cur\'e 
at  the  extreme  left  of  Fig.  23. 

Floa+ir-^  5f0:!.[  fill 
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PROPOSED    INSTALLATION"    OF    I'ROPKLLENC    ^[A(■H1^"1■;RV 

65  Fig.  24  shows  in  plan  view  a  proposed  installation  of  the 
propelling  machinerj',  securing  the  ailvaiilagc  to  Ixith  engine  and 
tail  shaft  of  entire  freedom  of  each  to  rnu  at.  ils  own  best  speed. 
A  propeller  for  a  given  ship  has  a  speed  at  which  it  gives  Its  most 
efficient  performance;  likewise  a  combustion  engine  can  be  built 
most  economically  and  to  give  its  Ih'sI  perfcirmance  fur  a  given 
size  if  the  designer  is  given  entire  firediiiii  in  riii>nse  the  best  criiiine 
speed,  a  condition  which  is  exln'uiely  ili-siialili-. 
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MAGNETIC   CLUTCHES  VS.   ELECTRIC   DRIVE 

66  The  need  for  divided  units  has  been  satisfied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  electric  drive,  gears  with  reciprocating  engines  having 
been  found  to  thrash  out  and  be  entirely  impractical.  But  though 
the  electric  drive  is  very  heavy  and  the  controls  are  decidedly  ex- 
tensive an,d  intricate,  and  though  they  are  all  high  in  first  cost  and 
suffer  double  efficiency  losses  —  generator  losses  and  motor  losses  — 
yet  the  object  of  most  efficient  speeds  for  both  engine  and  propeller 
is  attained  in  a  measure,  all  but  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage 
high  speed  in  both  engines  and  propeUers  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
generator  and  motor  sizes,  weights  and  cost.  The  electrical  plant 
is  of  course  cumbersome  as  compared  to  simple  gears,  but  with  re- 
ciprocating engmes  gears  are  the  trouble,  as  stated:  this  has  been 
recognized  by  engineers,  but  in  view  of  engineering  knowledge  up 
to  a  very  recent  date,  it  seemed  the  most  available  solution. 

67  In  the  case  of  the  oil  engine  the  greatest  problem  is  simpli- 
fied over  the  turbine  in  two  ways:  the  speeds  are  lower  and  —  the 
most  important  difference  —  the  oil  engine  does  not  object  in  the 
slightest  to  full  and  quick  reversing.  Just  here  the  new  powerful 
electromagnetic  clutch  steps  in  with  its  air-gap  drive  and  offers  a 
solution  by  permitting  complete  latitude  as  to  propeller-shaft  speed 
regardless  of  the  engine  speed,  the  clutch  being  designed  to  insure 
any  amount  of  fractional  driving  for  indefinite  periods,  constituting 
a  perfect  complement  to  the  oil  engine  and  filling  in  any  deficiency 
that  the  latter  may  have  in  maintaining  extremely  low  crankshaft 
speeds. 

68  The  second  major  function  of  the  clutch  is  that  of  allowing 
the  pinion  with  its  slight  mass  moment  to  become  an  entirely  separate 
entity  with  all  the  advantage  of  complete  and  yielding  flexibiUty 
both  circumferentially  and  bodily,  with  no  thrashing  possible  even 
when  receiving  the  most  powerful  torques.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem 
under  these  conditions,  it  finds  itself  completely  free  torque-wise, 
a  result  that  has  also  been  obtained  mechanically  with  resultant 
elimination  in  gear-tooth  wear.  This  at  once  makes  compara- 
tively inexpensive  gears  available,  and  the  clutches  are  also  low  in 
cost  and  their  efficiency  exceedingly  high,  as  ix)inted  out  above. 
This  reduces  the  oil-engined  ship  propelling  equipment  to  a  few 
rugged  parts  and  gives  reUable  performance  at  high  efficiency. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF   THE    MULTIPLE    ENGINE    AND    AIR-GAP    DRIVE 

69  With  this  clutch  and  the  engine  combination  shown  in 
Fig.  24  several  very  important  advantages  are  secured: 

a  There  are  available  on  a  single  propeller  all  the  advantages 
and  flexibility  of  a  multiple  engine  equipment,  where  one  engine  may 
be  shut  down  and  completely  disconnected  for  inspection,  valve 
grinding,  etc.,  and  yet  the  ship  be  going  forward  at  three-quarters 
its  normal  speed. 

6  Complete  flexibility  of  the  electric  drive  without  the  expense, 
weight  and  space  of  the  electric  generators  and  motors  and  the 
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cumbersome  electric  control  eciuipment  for  handling  the  heavy 
currents  in  maneuvering,  and  the  double  loss(\s  of  generators  and 
motors  which  are  of  substantial  amount  and  a  constant  drag  on 
plant  and  fuel  economy. 

c  The  simplest  form  of  gear  drive  may  b(^  employed  because 
the  magnetic  clutch  allows  the  pinion  to  be  a  complete  ** floater." 
The  pinion  may  thus  accommodate  itseU'  to  any  want  of  pnn'ision 
and  all  sorts  of  idiosyncrasies  of  (he  main  gear  and  tcc^th  without 
shock.  Any  irregularities  existing  have  to  deal  only  with  tlu*  small 
masses  of  the  pinion  itself  and  its  stub  shaft,  being  completely  isolated 
from  the  large  mass  moment^  of  the  (Miuine. 

d  The  well-known  irregularities  in  torcjue  of  any  reeiproeatinii; 
engine  and  circumferential  oseillation  are  entirely  smootlKMl  out  b\ 
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the  air  gap  in  the  clutch  and  are  not  permitted  to  reach  the  pinion; 
its  specific  tooth  operation  is  thus  completely  safeguarded.  The 
crash  and  general  irregularities  of  the  engine  torques  thus  never 
reach  the  pinion  and  therefore  can  have  no  effect  on  the  complete 
smoothness  of  its  performance. 

e  The  torque,  being  under  complete  control,  can  be  lowered 
so  as  to  safeguard  the  equipment  against  overloading,  especially 
when  saUing  in  obstructed  harbors,  near  dereUcts,  and  where  floating 
obstacles  are  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  propeller  blades,  thus 
providing  an  important  emergency  disconnecting  gear  breaking 
away  from  the  large  engine  masses  and  allowing  the  propeller  to 
"stop  in  its  tracks"  through  the  self-interruptibility  of  the  magnetic 
clutch  when  reduced  to  fractional  imderload  condition.  In  this  way 
many  disasters  to  the  propelling  machinery  and  interruptions  to  the 
service  may  be  avoided. 

/  Nearly  all  revolving  machinery  is  subject  to  periods,  some- 
times running  into  severe  ^criticals."  These  criticals  always  de- 
velop from  the  irregularities  in  torque  of  the  mass  moments  within 
the  engine  pitted  against  outside  mass  moments  aft.  This  can  occur 
only  when  these  are  solidly  coupled  with  each  other,  but  if  instead 
they  are  isolated,  as  by  the  cushion  or  air  gap  of  a  magnetic  clutch 
of  proper  design,  these  troublesome  criticals  with  their  excessive 
stresses  are  completely  suppressed  and  can  never  develop. 

g  The  combustion  engine  is  reversible  and  runs  equally  well 
in  either  direction.  The  magnetic  clutch  solves  completely  all 
maneuvering  problems,  and  in  this  way  stands  out  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  difficult  maneuvering  and  reversing  conditions  introduced  by 
the  non-reversible  turbine. 

70  As  seen  in  Fig.  24,  a  Kingsbury  or  equivalent  thrust  bearing 
may  be  located  forward  of  the  main  gear.  The  pinions  flanking  the 
gear  on  either  side  are  not  necessarily  diametrically  disposed.  This 
gives  an  excellent  distribution  of  the  machinery,  compact  engine- 
room  arrangement,  and  ample  space  for  the  small  oil-engine  generating 
sets  for  the  ship,  which  incidentally  also  supply  the  clutches  with  the 
very  trifling  amount  of  energy  and  any  other  auxiliaries  outboard 
of  the  engines.  The  engines  are  completely  reversing  and  self-air 
starting,  and  either  engine  may  be  completely  isolated  at  will.  When 
either  engine  is  running,  the  other  may  be  gradually  or  quickly 
started  up  by  means  of  the  clutch  instead  of  by  air,  if  desired.  The 
engines  imder  this  arrangement  run  with  extreme  smoothness  and 
under  complete  control.    In  one  instance  the  clutch  succeeded  in 
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suppressing  entirely  a  very  serious     criticar*  which  occurred  in  a 
700-hp.  submarine  type  Diesel  near  the  normal  running  speed. ^ 

71  After  many  years  of  development,  under  conditions  at 
times  none  too  encouraging,  looking  toward  the  introduction  of  this 
multi-stage  principle  and  the  material  reduction  in  size  and  weight 
of  these  prime  movers  for  ships,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  in  closing, 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
accomplished  to  date,  citing  one  or  two  specific  instances. 
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Fig.  24    Plan  of  Proposed  Installation  of  Propelling  Machinery 


SAVING    IN    WEIGHT   AND    SPACE    OVER   DIESELS 

72  In  Fig.  25  there  is  shown  in  side  elevation  to  the  left,  and 
end  elevation  to  the  right,  the  comparison  between  the  compound 
divided-unit  geared  drive  delivering  to  the  tail  shaft  the  same  power 
and  speed  as  the  standard  Diesel  unit  of  the  largest  manufacturer. 
The  divided  unit  consists  of  two  engines,  each  with  four  combustion 
cylinders,  in  two  compound  units.  Note  each  of  these  engines  gives 
the  same  turning  moments  and  torque  diagram  as  an  eight-cylinder 
Diesel.  In  fact,  with  this  divitlod  unit  we  have  eight  combustion 
cylinders  in  the  two  engines  with  less  than  half  of  the  cams,  etc.,  of 
a  six-cylinder  Diesel,  with  all  the  advantage's  of  two  engines,  including 
inmiunity  f rom  shutdown,  possibility  of  inspection  and  other  operat- 
ing advantages  which  are  well  nn'ogniziMl.  These  two  views  serve 
graphically  to  give  some  idea  of  the  saving  in  weight  and  space. 

*  See  the  Sperry scope,  vol.  2,  no.  9. 
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73  To  aid  id  the  comparison  with  the  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gine, Fig.  26  has  been  developed,  giving  three  views  of  the  steam 
plant  in  shaded  bacl^ound.  Against  it  there  is  out-lined  the 
standard  compound,  two-engine,  geared  magnetic-clutch  arrange- 
ment for  the  identical  horsepower  and  speed  at  the  tail  shaft. 

SPECIFIC   COST  COUPABISONS 

74  A  proposition  worked  out  and  submitted  recently  by  a  firm 
of  naval  architects  is  as  follows:  In  a  moderately  high-speed  tanker 
in  the  Atlantic  service  using  about  4000  shaft  hp.  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  Diesel  such  as  has  been  specially  cited  above,  there  is 
a  saving  in  weight  of  about  400  Lb.  to  the  horsepower,  which  would 


Fra.  25    Comparison  between  Compound  Divided-Unit  Geaked  Dbive  and 
Standard  Diesel  Engine  Dbliverino  to  Tail  Shaft  the  Same  Poweb 

mean  an  extra  earning  capacity  for  the  tanker  of  $120,000  a  year. 
The  comparison  with  a  steam-driven  tanker  is  still  more  favorable, 
because  in  addition  there  is  the  earning  capacity  due  to  the  extra 
saving  in  tonn^e  of  fuel  oil  required  as  compared  with  that  used 
imder  the  boilers,  giving  another  item  of  $134,000  a  year,  added  to 
which  is  $85,000  saving  in  the  fuel  item  itself,  making  in  all  $220,000 
to  be  added  to  the  $120,000.  This  makes  $340,000  or  not  far  from 
the  cost  of  the  entire  equipment,  or  a  100  per  cent  dividend  annually. 
The  saving  of  personnel  and  subsistance,  amounting  to  about  $30,000 
is  an  additional  saving  over  steam. 

75  As  to  the  turbine-electric  drive,  a  comparison  with  a  recent 
installation  of  this  type  of  3000  shaft  hp.  for  a  17-knot  ship  gives  the 
following  results: 
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Steam-electric  propelling  machinery 670  long  tons 

Weight  per  shaft  horsepower 500  lb. 

Weight  Speny  compound  and  auxiliaries: 

2  lighting  sets,  etc 70  tons 

Gearing  and  electric  ciutoheM  tor  same  [)ro]>eller  sjx'ed    15  tons 

S5  long  tons 

Tonnage  saved  and  available  for  carj^o 585  long  tona 

Weight  per  shaft  horsepower  of  entire  plant 63  1b. 

There  is  also  a  saving  of  space  avai!:il)l('  for  cargo  of  28,590  cu.  ft. 
in  favor  of  the  com|>oun(I  fjcaml  ttrive  with  electric  clutches. 

76    These  figures  sjieak  for  fhciuselves.     They  show,  as  com- 
pared with  the  compound  combustion  eoEines  employed  in  two  units 


as  herein  proposed,  th.it  fhi>-  > 
per  cent  too  much  fuel, 


iMiiH  111  .iddition  to  ,\>0  to  400 


240  per  cent  too  much  s)i;u'<'  fur  licr  propellint;  machinery,  and 
790  per  cent  too  much  weight  fnr  her  propellinp;  machinery, 


besides  having  to  rel\'  iipiiri 
motor  and  one  set  of  conin 


lie  engine,  one  electrical  generator,  one 
gear  for  r<'li;t!>ilily  of  ojieration. 


77  In  comlmstion  eriiritn's  thi 
scientifieally  correct,  having  linmghl  I. 
heritage,  as  stated,  viz.,  the  liii;he>i  thei 
Broadly  speaking,  howi'ver,  the<e  varii 
early  stages  of  the  develo|>iiient.  The 
in  simple  Diestds,  though  rniuli  ivlin 
generally  speaking,  extremely  eriLde.  i 
a  ridiculously  small  quanlily  i)f  air  |i 
efficiency  is  too  low  to  l>e  ioliT:iird. 
are  required  to  produce  srii;ill  powi  r- 


high-p]-e.<snre  principle  is 
the  prime  mover  ils  choicest 
mndynamie  eHiciency  known. 
us  engines  represent  only  the 
Ih-sI  ihf  pi-e.-^'ut  eiul>odiments 
'd  as  to  eerlaiii  details,  are, 
lii'ir  drsi;.;u  is  l>ased  <m  siu-h 
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78  This  paper  presents  the  results  of  research  extending  over 
a  series  of  years,  looking  to  the  correction  of  these  and  other  serious 
faults  and  to  very  greatly  increasing  the  material  efficiency.  This 
is  found  to  bring  with  it  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  and,  it  is 
believed,  marks  a  definite  advance.  It  is  high  time  that  this  next 
logical  step  be  taken  so  that  the  full  capabilities  of  the  high-pressure 
principle  in  combustion  engines  may  be  realized  in  service  by  the 
adoption  of  modem  multi-stage  methods.  Professor  Watkinson  is 
correct  when  he  says:  *'Only  by  compoimding,  as  in  the  case  of 
steam,  are  we  to  make  the  next  great  advance."  The  author's  con- 
tribution toward  this  most  desirable  end  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  and  some  of  the  more  important  results  reached 
have  been  outUned.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  state  both  in  simple 
terms,  free  from  too  much  technicaUty.  The  thermodynamic  calcu- 
lations, heat  analyses  and  other  technical  features  of  the  work  are, 
however,  vitally  interesting  and  may  be  collected  and  presented  at 
some  future  time. 

79  Any  contribution  toward  increasing  the  availabiUty  of 
combustion  engines  will  not  fail  of  appreciation  by  the  engineering 
and  prime-mover  interests  generally,  including  the  marine.  The 
high-pressure  tjrpe  presents  the  true  Une  of  attack,  and  contributions 
in  this  Une  will  aid  in  lifting  embodiments  of  this  most  useful  principle 
to  the  high  place  it  richly  deserves.  It  is  believed  that  the  results 
for  the  first  time  announced  in  this  paper  warrant  the  prediction 
that  engines  employing  the  multi-stage  or  compound  principle  will 
occupy  a  dignified  place  in  the  combustion-engine  art.  If  this 
principle  should  assume  leadership,  it  will  of  course  only  be  because 
of  its  demonstrated  practical  usefulness  and  general  merit.  At 
present  these  appear  to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  at  least  insure 
wide  adoption. 

80  This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  able  assistance  the  author  has  received  in  conducting  this 
work  from  his  engineers,  headed  by  Mr.  Herman  J.  Schamagel, 
formerly  civiUan  Diesel  engineer  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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DISCUSSION 

George  A.  Okrok.  The  Societ}'^  is  to  be  congratuLvted  on 
securing  such  a  paper  as  Dr.  Sperry's,  which  is  the  first  presentation 
of  his  work  on  compound  Diesel  engines. 

While  the  inception  of  the  paper  does  not  go  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  combustion  engine,  the  author's  work,  starting  as  it 
does  in  1892  and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  represents  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century  of  development  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
work  of  Diesel,  C  lerk,  Junkers,  Kicardo  and  others,  the  Sperry 
engine  appears  to  have  solved  the  problem.  The  transfer  valve  be- 
tween the  high-  and  lo^\ -pressure  cylinders,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble,  has  apparently  been  put  into  work- 
able shape.  The  writer  saw  this  transfer  valve  which  had  been 
working  in  the  engine  for  over  2000  hours,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
see  there  was  no  deformation  and  no  evidence  that  it  had  ever  been 
exposed  to  any  serious  degree  of  heat.  The  surfaces  were  good. 
The  cylinders  looked  verj^  much  like  steam-engine  cylinders  that 
had  received  good  care  and  not  at  all  like  gas-engine  cylinders. 

The  author's  design  lends  itself  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
supercharging,  which  increases  the  power  of  the  engine.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  mechanicol  atomizing  of  the  fuel  which, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  cannot  be  obtained  by  an  air  jet  and  must 
be  done  mechanically  with  preheating  of  the  fuel  to  a  proper  point. 
It  has  already  been  learned  in  burning  fuel  oil  under  a  boiler  that 
the  oil  must  not  be  atomized  either  with  steam  or  compressed  air, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  burn  it  with  high  efficiency  is  to  put  the 
pressure  behind  it  and  heat  the  oil  to  a  point  where  its  viscosity  is 
such  that  it  will  truly  atomize.  While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
gains  due  to  the  detonation  of  the  atomized  fuel,  it  is  at  least  plain 
that  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  author's  engine  the  prac- 
tice has  not  been  attended  with  the  customarv  evil  results.  It  is 
a  curious  commentary  on  the  art  of  designing  internal  combustion 
engines  that  the  200-hp.  Sperry  engine  which  has  run  under  load 
3000  hours  should  follow  in  a  vovy  large  measure  the  canons  of 
steam-engine  design  and  not  to  any  great  extent  the  newer  and  much 
more  strenuous  rules  used  by  mothM-u  Diesel-engine  designers. 

Francis  Hodgkinson.  None  of  us  can  fail  to  be  interested  in 
this  design  of  a  compound  Diesc^l  (^ngine.  By  virtue  of  compounding, 
the   compression   space   in   the   high-pressure   cylinder   occupies   a 
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greater  proportion  of  the  stroke.  It  is  therefore  changed  from  the 
thin  lamination  such  as  Mr.  Sperry  has  shown  to  obtain  in  the 
case  of  the  Junker  type  of  engine  to  one  of  better  form,  one  more 
nearly  resembling  a  volume  having  the  least  surface.  The  writer 
would  inquire  if  Mr.  Sperry  does  not  think  that  this  is  the  principal 
cause  for  his  having  secured  detonation.  This  should,  the  writer 
believes,  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  engine. 

The  idea  of  compounding  an  internal  combustion  engine  is, 
of  course,  not  new,  the  stumbling  block  having  been  the  transfer 
valves  for  passing  gases  at  the  right  time  from  the  high-pressure  to 
the  low-pressure  cylinder.  A  former  teacher  forcibly  inculcated  in 
the  writer  the  principle  that  when  undertaking  the  design  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  he  should  endeavor  to  make  the  stumbhng  block,  or 
the  difficult  phase  of  thi5  project,  the  feature  of  success.  The  writer 
thinks  Mr.  Sperry  has  followed  this  principle,  for  he  has  seen  this 
valve  after  many  hours  of  operation  in  the  experimental  engine  he 
has  built  and  has  marvelled  at  the  fact  that  it  shows  no  signs  of 
burning  or  distress  of  any  kind.  Plainly,  great  ingenuity  and  skiU 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  design  of  this  valve.  It  is  more  Ukely 
to  meet  with  success  than  any  device  hitherto  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Its  real  practicabiUty  can  only  be  determined  by  extended 
use  in  larger  sizes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  cylinder  structure  is  complicated 
on  account  of  the  ports  to  this  transfer  valve.  They  do  not  have 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Junker  engine  and  those  of  similar 
type.  Perhaps  in  larger  sizes,  cracking  of  castings  may  be  experi- 
enced from  this  cause. 

Charles  D.  Mosher.  The  writer  would  like  to  ask  if,  due  to 
the  excessive  pressures,  the  limitations  of  size  of  the  engines  will 
not  be  reached,  by  the  necessarily  great  thickness  of  cylinder  walls, 
before  anything  hke  large  powers  per  cylinder  are  obtained?  Also, 
in  firing  the  charge  of  a  cyhnder  of  large  volume,  will  the  propagation 
of  flame  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  penetrate  through  the  entire  mass, 
at  a  high  number  of  revolutions,  and  result  in  efficient  and  complete 
combustion  before  the  exhaust  valve  opens?  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
seems  that  the  smaller  engines  may  have  a  much  higher  efficiency 
than  large  engines.  In  other  words,  the  engines  may  reach  a  size 
where  the  efficiency  may  fall  ofif  very  considerably. 

C.  C.  Trump.  The  writer  would  like  to  ask  how  the  life  of 
the  fuel  valve  compares  with  the  life  of  other  Diesel-engine  valves. 
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The  author  explained  how  the  transfer  valve  was  kept  cool,  but  if 
the  oil  is  heated  going  through  the  fuel  valve  in  order  to  make  a 
spra3%  it  seems  as  though  there  would  be  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
fuel  valve  cool  and  insuring  for  it  a  long  life.  The  writer  would 
also  be  interested  in  the  mechanical  and  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  engine  as  compared  with  othc^r  machines. 

W.  J.  WoHLENBERG.  Several  questions  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Sperry  engine  have  been  asked.  The  two  conditions 
which  have  the  greatest  influence  on  efficiency  are,  of  course,  first, 
the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  combustion  and,  secondly,  the 
expansion  ratio. 

The  Sperry  engine  seems  completely  to  meet  the  first  condition 
and  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  Otto  engine  in  meeting  the 
second  condition.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cycle  on  which  this  engine 
operates  is  fundamentally  an  Otto  cycle  in  which  the  compression 
pressure  has  been  increased.  This  should  result  in  a  gain  of  efficiency 
if  other  conditions  do  not  operate  against  it.  The  higher  compres- 
sion pressure  as  it  is  obtained  in  this  cycle  must,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  result  in  exceedingly  high  tc^mperatures  with  correspondingly 
greater  jacket  losses. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  second  condition  for  high  efficiency,  the 
writer  would  like  to  propose,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  an  inter- 
cooling  cycle  which  he  devis(Hl  several  yinirs  ago  and  which  if  com- 
pared with  the  Otto  cycle,  assuming  pei'fect  coml)ustion  for  both 
cases,  leads  to  important  coiichisions  concerning  efficiency. 

An  analysis  of  the  theoretical  fuel  consumption  for  the  two 
cases  results  in  figures  which  are  considerably  in  favor  of  the  inter- 
cooling  cycle  providing  the  intcTcooling  cycle  has  bec^n  the  means  of 
increasing  the  possible  compression  pressure.  If  the  compression 
pressure  in  the  Otto  cycle  is  equal  to  that  existing  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  of  the  intercooling  cycle  the  fuel  consumption  figures  will 
be  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  int(M'cooling  cycle. 
If  the  compression  pressure  in  the  Otto  cycle  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  intercooling  cycle  there  may  still  be 
a  slight  advantage  for  the  intercooliny;  cycle  undiM*  certain  load 
conditions.  This  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  work  done  is  rejected  as 
heat  during  the  constant-pressun^  cooliiitr  process.  This  loss  is 
more  than  made  up  for  beca.uN<',  by  intercooling,  the  volume  of  the 
charge  after  compression  is  less  in  tlie  intercooling  cycle.  The 
physical   conditions   determining   this    difference   are    more    clearly 
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seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  27,  in  which  the  net  work  of  the  intercooling 
cycle  is  represented  by  the  area  BCDEFGH, 

We  will  consider  a  compound  engine  with  an  intercooler 
between  the  cylinders.  Point  B  represents  the  condition  of  the 
charge  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  completion  of  the  suction 
stroke.  From  B  to  C  the  charge  is  compressed  in  this  cylinder,  fol- 
lowed by  discharge  at  constant  pressure  into  the  intercooler.  In 
this  process  the  volume  of  the  charge  is  decreased  from  that  at 
point  C  to  that  at  point  D,  The  intake  valve  of  the  high-pressure 
cyhnder  is  now  opened  and  the  charge  at  constant  pressure  and 


Volume 
Fig.  27  Otto  Cycle  with  Intebcoolinq 

comparatively  low  temperature  is  introduced  into  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  as  the  high-pressure  piston  recedes. 

As  the  piston  returns,  the  high-pressure,  low-temperature  charge 
is  compressed  along  a  line  DE,  Ignition  occurs  at  E  with  the  con- 
sequent pressure  rise  EF  during  the  combustion  period.  The  charge 
now  expands  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  from  F  to  0,  at  which 
point  the  transfer  valve  opens  and  expansion  is  continued  down  to 
the  point  H  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

In  this  figure  the  net, work  of  the  cycle  on  which  the  Sperry 
engine  operates  is  represented  by  the  area  BCE'  F'  G'  H\  The  dotted 
portion  shows  how  the  Sperry  cycle  differs  from  the  intercooling 
cycle.  Corresponding  events  are  indicated  by  the  same  letters  but 
with  the  index  prime  for  the  Sperry  engine  cycle,  when  the  charge 
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condition  differs  in  the  two  cases.    By  inspection  of  the  figures  the 
following  facts  are  obvious. 

1  For  the  same  volume  in  the  low-pressure  cylinders  and  equal 
compression  pressures  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders  the  expansion 
ratio  of  the  intercooling  cycle  will  be  much  greater  than  it  is  for  the 
Sperry  engine  cycle,  i.e., 

V.      V. 

> 


v.    v 


c 


2  For  the  same  fuel  content  per  charge  and  the  same  compres- 
sion pressure  at  ignition  the  pressure  rise  during  the  combustion 
period  will  be  much  greater  for  the  intercooling  cycle  than  it  will 
be  for  the  Sperry  engine  c^tIc;  or  for  the  same  temperature  rise 
during  the  combustion  period  the  pressure  rise  EF  for  the  inter- 
cooling cycle  will  be  higher  than  the  corresponding  pressure  rise 
E^  F'  of  the  Sperry  engine  cycle. 

3  Because  of  the  greater  expansion  ratio  for  the  intercooling 
cycle  the  final  pressure  at  exhaust  H  will  be  considerably  lower  for 
the  intercooling  cycle  than  it  is  at  exhaust  W  for  the  Sperry  engine 
cycle. 

4  For  the  same  temperature  rise  during  the  combustion  periods 
the  final  temperature  at  F  will  be  lower  than  the  final  temperature  at 
F'.  The  latter  condition  will  tend  to  result  in  lower  jacket  losses 
during  the  combustion  and  expansion  periods. 

5  The  following  physical  conditions  are  in  favor  of  the  inter- 
cooling cycle: 

a  Higher  pressure  and  smaller  volume  of  charge  at  completion 
of  combustion  with  consc^quent  greater  expansion  ratio 
and  smaller  exhaust  pressures  and  losses 

h  Lower  average  temperature  of  the  charge  during  the  proc- 
ess, resulting  in  lower  jacket  losses. 

6  To  counteract  these  apparent  gains  the  conditions  for  good 
combustion  may  be  unfavorabl}'  affected  by  the  lower  temperature 
at  the  beginning  of  combustion.  This  will,  however,  at  least  partially 
be  compensated  for  by  the  smaller  volume  of  charge.  Where  liquid 
fuels  are  used  the  amount  of  intercooling  must  obviously  be  so  reg- 
ulated that  the  dew  point  is  not  reaclKnl  during  the  compression 
which  follows. 

7  It  is  now  an  obvious  and  also  an  important  fact  that  pre- 
heating of  charges  increases  tlu*  efficiency  only  in  so  far  as  it  pi'omotes 
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better  combustion.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  available  energy 
which  is  converted  to  work  during  the  expansion  stroke  is  greatest 
for  a  given  maximum  pressure  when  the  maximum  temperature 
is  lowest.  Intercooling  afifects  this  condition  favorably  and  pre- 
heating unfavorably. 

The  last  statement  is  of  particular  importance  when  consider- 
ing the  value  of  reclaiming  heat  from  the  transfer  valve  by  the 
incoming  charge  as  is  done  in  the  Sperry  engine,  it  being  quite  evident 
in  view  of  the  above,  that  any  heat  so  reclaimed  can  only  decrease 
the  inherent  efficiency  of  the  cycle  unless  it  promotes  better  combus- 
tion. It  is  probably  a  necessary  evil  to  keep  the  valve  cool  and  this 
must  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  resulting  loss  in  efficiency 
because  of  it. 

J.  C.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sperry's  engine  is  interesting,  as  well  as  in- 
genious, particularly  in  the  methods  employed  in  effecting  the  idea 
of  compounding  the  oil  engine,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
research  along  the  lines  indicated. 

It  would  appear  on  casual  observation  that  there  might  be  some 
saving  in  weight  over  the  simple  engine,  due  to  the  low-pressure 
element  of  the  compound  engine  having  twice  as  many  working 
strokes  as  the  corresponding  part  of  the  four-cycle  simple  engine. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  evidently  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  provided  the  same  general  construction  is  ad- 
hered to  for  either  engine.  A  similar  argument  has  been  frequently 
advanced  for  the  two-cycle  engine  over  the  four-cycle  for  effecting 
weight  saving,  but  which  has  not  always  proved  correct  in  actual 
service  conditions. 

The  claim  for  inherent  superior  economy  of  the  compound  engine 
over  the  simple  engine  is  to  be  seriously  questioned,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  failed  to  supply  any  actual 
figures  for  fuel  consumption  to  substantiate  this  general  claim.  The 
parallels  that  have  been  drawn  with  other  types  of  machinery,  as 
reasons  for  anticipating  the  better  efficiency,  are  incorrect  as  a  rule, 
and  more  or  less  misleading. 

The  compounding  of  the  steam  engine  is  cited,  but  this  com- 
pounding (as  is  well  understood)  is  done  entirely  for  another  pur- 
pose, non-existent  in  the  gas  or  oil  engine,  that  is  to  prevent  the 
condensation  and  reevaporization  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders.  In 
the  oil  engine  the  gas  medium  is  approximately  ideal  and  is  not 
disposed  to  condense  in  the  cylinder. 
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The  author  simihxrly  makes  mention  of  the  large  expansion  in 
a  steam  turbine  as  a  reason  for  greater  expansion  desirable  in  the 
oil  engine,  but  the  comparison  is  again  incorrect.  The  turbine  must 
work  down  to  a  very  low  absolute  pressure,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  high  vacuna  obtained  in  condensers,  and  the  final  specific 
volumes  handled  by  the  turbine  are  accordingly  very  large.  The 
turbine,  furthermore,  is  not  handicapped  (as  is  the  oil  engine,  or 
any  reciprocating  engine)  by  having  restricted  exhaust  openings. 
In  the  oil  engine  the  back  pressure  cannot  be  less  than  atmospheric 
pressure,  large  expansion  ratios  not  being  required,  and  there  must 
be  some  ''toe  loss''  in  card  area,  or  slight  pressure  drop,  so  as  to  get 
the  gases  through  the  exhaust  valves,  which  are  limited  as  to  size, 
as  previously  stated. 

The  author  also  cites  the  nuilti-st aging  of  the  air  compressor 
as  a  parallel  reason  for  doing  the  same  in  an  oil  engine.  It  may  be 
an  aid  from  a  lubrication  standpoint  for  the  compressor,  as  stated 
by  the  author,  but  it  is  primarily  done  for  another  reason,  as  is  well 
known,  and  which  is  to  permit  of  intercooling  the  air  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  external  work  required  to  be  done  on  the  air.  Any  loss 
of  heat  in  oil  engines,  either  during  expansion  or  compression,  be- 
yond keeping  the  temperatures  within  practical  limits,  conversely 
is  to  be  avoided. 

The  author  further  advances  the  claim  for  superior  economy 
by  ''hanging  on  to  the  pressure  in  the  gas(>s  throughout  two  strokes, 
clear  across  the  card  twice,  thus  extracting  much  more  of  the  power 
the}^  contain. ''  This  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  the  pressure  in 
either  the  compound  or  simple  engine  should  follow  the  same  general 
adiabatic  curve  of  expansion,  due  to  the  burnt  gases  being  composed 
of  the  same  constituents  of  combustion.  In  the  formula  PV^ 
=  Constant,  for  adiabatic  compression  or  expansion,  the  exponent 
7  for  air  is  1.403,  and  for  exhaust  gases  is  usually  taken  as  1.37. 
To  sustain  or  "hang  on  to"  the  pressure  more  during  expansion, 
as  suggested,  would  have  the  effect  of  low(U-ing  the  exponent  below 
1.37  and  to  approach  the  isothermal  curve  in  which  the  exponent 
becomes  unity.  This  would  b(^  undesirable,  as  it  would  indicate 
after  burning  and  loss  in  efficioncy.  This  (efficiency  loss  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  theoretical  thennodynainic  formula  for  thermal 
efficiency,  which  for  the  constant  })ressure  (^iigine  is 

A'-'-i 
and  for  the  constant  volume  eniriiio  is 
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£  =  1  - 


1  RY^ 


y(Rr') 


in  which  r  =  the  ratio  of  clearance  volume  to  total  volume  at  end 
of  stroke,  and  R  =  "cut  ofif "  or  ratio  of  volume  where  fuel  is  stopped 
being  admitted  to  that  of  clearance  volume.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  formula  that  the  efficiency  varies  directly  with  7,  and  that 
the  pressure  should  fall  rapidly  enough  to  approach  ideal  adiabatic 
expansion.  It  also  follows  that  with  the  adiabatic  expansion  less 
expansion  ratio  in  cylinder  is  required,  and  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  what  is  practically  necessary.  The  high-speed  engine,  espe- 
cially working  on  the  constant-pressure  cycle,  is  prone  to  afterburning 
and  raising  the  end  of  the  expansion  curve,  and  the  back  pressure 
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Fig.  28    Indicator  Card  from  Port  Engine  of  Motorship 

William  Penn 


is  also  augmented  by  the  choke  in  the  exhaust  valves,  in  itself  due 
to  the  high  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  slow-speed  engine  the 
burning  is  much  more  complete  in  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  due 
to  the  time  element  being  longer,  and  there  is  less  restriction  in  the 
exhaust  passages  than  with  the  high-speed  engine. 

The  author  shows  in  Fig.  2  a  theoretical  card  of  a  two-cycle 
Diesel  engine  with  exaggerated  "toe  loss,"  and  indicates  in  extended 
dotted  hues  the  additional  area  which  is  supposed  to  become  avail- 
able with  the  compound  efifect.  In  contrast  to  this  card  there  is 
produced  in  Fig.  28  a  tracing  of  an  actual  card  taken  from  the  port 
engine  of  the  motorship  William  Penn,  The  cylinder  size  is  29J 
in.  diameter  by  45 J  in.  stroke,  and  the  M.I. P.  of  the  card  shown  is 
5.9  kg.  per  sq.  cm.,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  normal  rated 
power  of  the  engine  when  turning  at  115  r.p.m.  The  end  of  the  ex- 
pansion curve  is  about  1)  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  or  22  lb.,  which  has  also 
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been  checked  by  calculation  from  other  points  on  the  expansion 
curve.  This  expansion  curve  has  boon  extended  in  dotted  lines  by 
calculation  to  half  the  above  actual  release  pressure,  should  it  be 
possible  to  work  to  the  lower  pressure,  and  the  additional  area  that 
becomes  available  is  found  to  be  loss  than  6  per  cent.  This  would 
necessitate  increasing  the  expansion  ratio  by  about  27  per  cent  with 
the  additional  weight  and  friction  of  parts  involved,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly extremely  unlikely  that  any  improvement  in  efficiency 
could  actually  be  realized  with  the  greater  ratio. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  by  way  of  interest,  that  in  the  new 
design  of  Burmeister  and  Wain  engine  of  unusual  slow  speed  of  rev- 
olutions, especially  adapted  for  single-screw  vessels,  the  thermal 
efficiency  has  been  increased  by  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  better  burning  effect  at  the  early  part  of  stroke,  and 
hence  being  able  to  approach  more  nearly  the  ideal  Diesel  card. 

It  is  noted  that  the  author  has  experimented  with  both  the 
constant-volume  cycle  and  the  constant-pressure  cycle,  .and  has 
abandoned  the  former  in  favor  of  the  latter,  using  the  solid  injection. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  generally  known  that,  with  the  small 
high-speed  engines,  the  solid  injection  works  best  when  operating 
on  the  explosion  or  detonating  principle. 

An  actual  card  is  given  in  Fig.  12  for  the  7  x  11-in.  engine, 
working  on  the  explosion  cycle,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  card 
scale  was  given  for  checking  the  actual  pressures.  By  comparing  it 
with  the  constant-pressure  card  in  Fig.  11,  it  is  assumed  that  the  scale 
is  about  360  lb.  to  the  inch,  as  usually  employed.  On  this  assumption 
the  maximum  pressure  would  be  about  600  lb.,  and  the  compres- 
sion pressure  about  half  this,  or  300  lb.,  which  latter  is  sufficient  for 
automatic  ignition  with  solid  injection.  The  back-pre.ssure  line  of 
the  high-pressure  exhaust  as  well  as  the  air  charging  hne  is  also 
shown  on  this  card,  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  one  is  led  to  assume, 
that  the  corresponding  pressures  registered  outside  the  cylinder  will 
be  the  same.  It  would  have  proved  very  interesting  had  corre- 
sponding actual  cards  l)een  taken  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
top  and  bottom,  and  had  the  pressures  so  obtained  been  referred 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  as  in  steam  practice.  This  would  show 
the  actual  card  area  losses  due  to  pressure  drops  between  the  various 
cyUnders,  as  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  to  bo  noted  from  the  high- 
pressure  card  given  that  the  nc^gative  work  of  the  supercharging 
side  of  the  low-pressure  is  actually  about  o(|ual  to  the  work  done  by 
the  working  side,  taking  into  consideration  their  relative  areas  as 
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shown  in  engine  section,  Fig.  14.  It  would  appear  that  at  small 
fractional  powers  there  is  danger  of  overexpansion,  and  of  the  low- 
pressures  doing  very  little  work  and  acting  as  a  drag  on  the  system. 
The  cfngine  differs  from  a  compound  steam  engine  in  not  being  able 
to  vary  the  "cut  ofif "  of  the  low-pressure  for  equaUzing  the  powers 
and  expansions  between  cylinders  to  suit  the  actual  conditions. 

The  author,  however,  has  furnished  us  with  some  ideal  cards 
shown  to  small  scale,  Figs.  3  to  8.  Comparing  cards  5  and  6,  showing 
high-pressure  cylinder  theoretically  functioning  both  as  constant- 
volume  and  constant-pressure  cycle  with  same  compression  pressure, 
it  is  seen  that  the  compression  pressure  is  about  650  lb.,  and  the 
explosion  pressure  for  the  constant-volume  cycle  is  over  1000  lb. 
This  is  estimated  from  point  5,  given  as  113  lb.  The  increased 
theoretical  efficiency  of  the  explosion  card  is  readily  understood 
from  the  theoretical  formulae,  previously  given,  and  is  on  account 
of  the  greater  card  area  available  in  common  with  the  high  maxi- 
mum pressure  employed.  It  is  seriously  doubted,  however,  if  the 
theoretical  card  could  be  anywhere  nearly  approached  in  practice, 
especially  in  the  larger  commercial  sizes.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  high  shocks  and  strains  that  would  be  produced  and  the  heat 
troubles  encountered  within  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  transfer 
valve,  but  not  so  evident  in  the  small  experimental  engine  of  small 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Sperry  strongly  advocates  his  high-pressure  explosion 
engine  for  cargo-ship  propulsion  for  replacing  the  present  well  tried 
slow-speed  direct-drive  engine.  The  latter,  though  acknowledged 
by  him  as  being  responsible  for  the  present  high  standard  of  the 
motorship,  he  particularly  criticises  for  its  excessive  weight.  In 
so  doing  he  has  overlooked  completely  the  shortcomings  of  the 
explosion  engine  and  high-speed  engine.  The  explosion  engine  is 
inherently  unsuitable  for  marine  drive,  due  to  the  shocks  at  dead 
center  and  lack  of  flexibility  at  reduced  powers.  The  slow-burning 
engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  adapted  by  lack  of  shock  and 
by  great  flexibility,  due  to  having  the  burning  take  place  after  the 
piston  passes  dead  center,  without  any  appreciable  rise  in  pressure. 

To  prove  his  point  for  saving  in  weight  the  author  mentions 
a  mean  effective  referred  pressure  of  300  for  the  high-pressure 
cylinders.  This  has  been  doubled  or  referred  to  one  high-pressure 
cylinder  only  and  increased  to  660  lb.,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  is  ten  times  that  usually  employed  in  the  simple  engine.  From 
this  he  infers  the  weights,  respectively,  should  be  inversely  in  the 
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have  brought  it  down  to  that  of  the  sunple  engine.  The  particular 
design  of  engine  as  advocated  for  marine  work  is  shown  in  section, 
Fig.  14,  and  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  10.  It  is  noted  to  be  of  very 
light  skeleton  construction,  and  of  the  trunk  piston  type,  and  is 
accordingly  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  particular  class  of  service. 
The  comparison  of  this  high-speed  engine  on  a  weight  basis,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  additional  weights  of  the  complicated 
clutches  and  gears  also  involved,  with  that  of  the  slow-speed  direct- 
connected  crosshead  engine  is  considered  very  unfair.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  arrive  at  a  true  comparison  between 
the  particular  compound  engine  and  a  simple  engine  of  similar 
construction.  In  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  Sperry  Company's 
publication,  known  as  the  Sperryscopef  there  is  shown  in  outline  an 
engine  having  the  same  general  over-all  dimensions  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  and  designed  for  the  same  revolutions  of  400.  From  this 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  engines  are  one  and  the  same.  The  engine 
illustrated  in  the  publication  is  direct-connected  to  a  50-kw.  generator, 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  are  two  engines  placed  end  on  end 
is  suitable  for  driving  a  100-kw.  generator.  Acting  on  the  above  clue 
and  suggestion  made,  a  tandem  compound  engine,  shown  in  Fig.  29, 
has  been  laid  down  from  Fig.  14,  and  to  the  same  scale  has  been 
drawn  a  Biirmeister  and  Wain  auxiliary  engine,  designed  for  the  same 
revolutions,  and  for  direct  connection  to  same  size  generator.  The 
Burmeister  and  Wain  engine,  which  is  a  new  type,  designed  with  the 
idea  of  installing  in  limited  spaces,  is  four-cycle,  totally  enclosed, 
and  has  three  cylinders  of  llff  in.  diameter  by  13 J  in.  stroke.  The 
diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  of  the  Sperry  engine  is  fig- 
iu*ed  from  the  1  to  10  ratio  as  22  in.,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinders 
are  7  in.,  as  given,  by  11  in.  stroke. 

The  simple  engine  is  seen  to  have  about  55  per  cent  less  cubic 
displacement  than  the  compound,  and  which  figure  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  supercharging  displacements  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinders,  but  which  are  e8sential  accessories  to  the  high-pressiu'e 
cylinders.  There  are  three  working  cylinders  as  against  six,  and  one 
set  of  sizes  of  parts  instead  of  the  two  sets  required  for  the  compound 
arrangement.  The  compound  engine,  furthermore,  has  a  larger 
number  of  objectionable  automatic  suction  valves,  inaccessibly 
located,  and  the  trunk  type  of  air  piston  is  a  type  of  construction  to 
be  avoided,  having  been  abandoned  by  most  two-cycle  builders  as 
imsatisfactory  in  operation. 

It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  these  Danish  builders  who 
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have  had  ten  years'  experience  in  building  motorships,  and  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  successful  ones  in  operation, 
to  use  the  auxiliary  engine  construction  for  the  main  drive  by  means 
of  gears  or  other  means  for  reducing  the  revolutions  to  that  of  the 
screws.  Their  experience  shows  that  reliability  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  main  drive,  and  this  can  be  best  obtained  only 
by  the  slow-speed  crosshead  engine,  working  on  the  pure  Diesel 
cycle,  and  designed  for  direct  coupling  to  propeller. 

The  weight  of  the  standard  Rurmeister  and  Wain  engine,  in- 
cluding attached  piping,  grating  and  flywheel,  and  as  heretofore 
built,  is  350  lb.  per  s.hp.,  and  not  450  lb.,  referred  to  by  the  author 
in  error,  and  it  should  be  added  here  that,  by  a  newer  construction, 
the  weight  is  actually  being  reduced  by  10  to  15  per  cent  below  the 
350  lb. 

The  actual  fuel  oil  consumption  on  the  above  standard  Bur- 
meister  and  Wain  engine,  as  used  with  twin-screw  vessels,  is  from 
0.38  to  0.39  lb.  per  b.hp.  With  oil  of  19,000  B.t.u.,  and  with  the 
new  special  slow-speed  engine,  adapted  to  single-screw  vessels,  the 
consumption  is  about  0.02  lb.  lower.  It  is  thought  that  these  figures 
will  stand  comparison  with  any  that  may  have  been  obtained  with 
the  compound  engine,  though  not  given  in  the  paper. 

In  Fig.  17  is  shown  by  the  author  a  1550-i.hp.  Burmeister  and 
Wain  marine  Diesel  engine,  coupled  to  a  generator  in  the  background, 
and  which  appears  small  due  to  the  effect  of  perspective.  The 
author  states  that  the  generator  so  shown,  (but  used  for  test  pur- 
poses only),  ^'fonns  the  full  load  of  the  engine."  He  has  been  mis- 
informed, as  the  generator  in  question  is  used  for  absorbing  only  the 
power  of  three  cylinders  at  a  time  of  the  particular  engine,  with 
the  other  three  cylinders  acting  as  additional  load. 

Fig.  25,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  picture  of  the  port  engine 
of  the  motorship  William  Penn,  owhcmI  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board, 
and  now  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  hcv  maiden  voyage.  Em- 
bodying as  it  does  the  accunuilative  experionee  over  a  large  number 
of  years  of  the  most  successful  maiiiie  builder,  and  in  view  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  author's  claims,  as  pointed  out,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  comparison  of  tliis  engine  with  the  hypothetical 
one  of  the  author  can  have  no  particular  value  bearing  on  the  subject. 

It  would  have  been  of  moie  good  to  tlic  engineering  fraternity 
had  Mr.  Sperry  restricted  hims(4f  to  the  ti-ue  merits  of  his  engine, 
giving  the  complete  test  rigur(\s,  instead  of  creating  possible  con- 
fusion by  inaccurate  comparisons  and  g(Mieralities,  i)articularly  in 
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reference  to  its  doubtful  application  to  marine  use.  He  is  to  be 
commended,  however,  for  his  endeavors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  be  favored  with  more  complete  data 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Orrok  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  have  touched 
on  a  very  vital  point.  The  transfer  valve  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  ever  since  the  first  compound  was  conceived,  and  everyone 
has  realized  it,  except  Junker,  who  must  have  "sUpped  a  cog"  when 
he  tried  to  uncover  a  valve  at  about  2700  deg.  fahr.  temperatiu^. 
But  such  are  the  temperatures  we  must  cope  with. 

The  air  injection  of  fuel  mentioned  by  Mr.  Orrok  is  most  interest- 
ing. If  air  is  compressed  to  the  point  required  in  the  Diesel  cycle, 
we  get  a  temperature  of  about  1200  deg.  If  this  air  is  compressed 
again  to  another  500  lb.,  which  is  the  regular  pressure  of  the  air 
when  it  is  used,  there  results  another  great  increase  in  temperature. 
When  this  air  is  injected  into  the  cylinder,  that  temperature  drops 
back  again,  creating  a  tremendous  refrigerator  effect  just  where  a 
refrigerator  cannot  be  allowed.  The  incandescent  air  must  not  be 
refrigerated;  all  the  heat  must  be  left  in  it.  It  ought  to  be  guarded 
still  further,  because  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  heat 
taken  up  in  the  vaporization  of  the  fuel  is  80  per  cent  of  the  heat  in 
the  air. 

The  curse  of  the  Diesel  today  is  the  tremendous  capital  charge. 
Here  are  two  ships  fitted  out  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  exactly,  one 
with  steam  and  the  other  with  Diesel  engines.  The  Diesel  costs 
$306,000  more  than  her  steam  competitor.  Diesel  engines  weigh 
enough,  one  might  say,  to  sink  the  ship.  There  is  less  space  on  a 
Diesel-engined  ship  by  just  this  amount,  and  yet,  the  Diesel  engine 
has  such  an  advantage  in  fuel  economy  over  its  steam  competitor 
that  on  an  Asiatic  trip  it  will  earn  nearly  twice  as  much  even  taking 
into  account  amortization,  interest  and  capital  charges. 

The  author  saw  the  Still  engine  in  England.  It  is  an  engine 
completely  surrounded  by  auxiliaries.  Someone  has  said  that  there 
is  a  new  auxiliary  bom  each  day,  and  Still  has  them  all.  And  with 
all  these  different  auxiUaries  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
gain  made.  Theoretically  it  is  good;  practically  it  is  altogether 
too  complex.    We  want  simpUcity  itself,  if  possible. 

As  to  the  efficiencies,  it  can  be  said  that  they  approach  more 
nearly  the  theoretical  air  cycle  efficiency  than  any  engines  that 
have  ever  been  built.     And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
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otherwise.  We  might  suffer  tremendously  if  the  mechanical  ef- 
ficiencies were  low.  In  Italy,  a  7  by  11  Diesel  engine,  which  is  the 
size  of  the  engine  shown  in  the  paper,  without  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  running  at  450  r.p.m.  was  found  to  give  13  hp.  per  cylinder. 
If  this  engine  were  to  run  at  400  r.p.m.,  the  speed  of  the  Sperry  engine, 
it  would  give  about  22  hp.  in  the  two  cylinders.  In  the  Sperry  engine, 
with  these  two  cylinders  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  we  have 
220  b.hp.  It  has  been  run  a  great  many  hours  at  180  b.hp.  This 
is  about  seven  times  as  much  power  as  the  Diesel  engine.  But 
there  is  not  seven  times  as  nuich  machinery  operating,  simply  one 
more  piston.  Cards  have  b(Mm  taken  repeatedly  froni  the  Sperry 
engine  to  check  up  the  mechanical  loss(^s  and  these  are  about  10 
per  cent.  In  larger  engines,  l)etween  40  and  50  per  cent  thermal 
efficiency  at  the  shaft  is  anticipated. 

Now,  as  to  large  engines.  What  are  the  limitations  on  Diesel 
engines  today?  They  are  cylinder  size  and  thickness  of  cylinder 
wall.  It  is  impossible  to  go  nuich  al)ove  1}  in.  of  cylinder  wall, 
nor  much  above  30  in.  in  dii'.metor.  With  this  in  view  and  with 
29-in.  cylinders  running  800  or  900  ft.  piston  speed,  and  leaving  only 
four  of  these  combustion  cylinders  in  line,  the  laj'outs  indicate  that 
we  would  obtain  an  8  000-hp.  engine.  With  six  eombusti(m  cylinders 
in  Hne,  this  would  be  12,000  hp.  So  there  is  no  trouble  about  the 
size.  Dr.  Lucke,  of  C'olumbia.  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that 
the  compound  has  solved  the  probl(Mn  of  making  large  oil  engines. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw,  thci  author  wrote  as  follows: 
**I  wish  to  thank  !Mr.  Shaw  for  his  consideration  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Shaw  falls  into  the  almost  universal  (Mior  in  visualizing  com- 
bustion engine  compounding.  He  takes  a  normal  Diesel  card  of  the 
William  Penn  engines  and  (*xterids  the  expansion  down  to  one-half 
of  the  usual  pressure  at  which  the  exhaust  valve  opens,  hoping  thereby 
to  set  forth  a  convincing  argument  against  compounding.  What 
he  actually  succeeds  in  doing  is  to  produce  a  real  case  of  what  he 
characterizes  as  *toe  loss.'  In  applying  this  expression  to  Fig.  2, 
our  critic  seems  to  have  ovi^looked  such  an  insignificant  point  as 
the  line  XY.  The  difference  betwc^en  tiie  two  propositions  is  as 
great  as  the  poles.  Tlianks  to  a  little  cleanM*  vision,  our  expansion 
is  not  confined  to  the  combustion  cylinder.  This  is  not  the  first, 
nor  probably  the  hundredth  tiuK*  that  1  have  been  confronte(l  witli 
this  erroneous  explanation  of  wliat  I  am  doimr.  Haven't  I  made 
myself  clear  in  the  paper  that  it  is  j\\>{  this  att(^inpt  to  do  low- 
pressure  work  in  a  high-pressure  c\lin(lt'r  that  is  condemiUMl  and  has 
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been  the  compelling  reason  for  adoption  of  the  compound  principle 
in  steam  as  well  as  combustion  engines? 

"I  am  in  most  hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  were  this 
all  we  did  in  compounding,  it  would  be  even  more  useless  than  he 
states  it  to  be.  This  may  be  considered  on  a  par  with  most  of  the 
other  arguments  set  forth  by  the  writer,  and  with  no  little  elaboration 
of  detail.  Again,  the  argument  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  second  paragraph,  where  he  seems  to  think  that  the 
only  gain  in  weight  we  have  is  the  double  use  of  the  same  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  for  two  combustion  cyUnders  'provided  the  same 
general  construction  is  adhered  to,'  etc.  But  isn't  this  begging 
the  question?  Is  the  same  general  construction  adhered  to?  Hasn't 
our  critic  missed  several  other  little  points,  such  as  the  compound 
combustion  cyUnder  being  enabled  to  handle  a  great  many  times 
the  weight  of  air  compared  with  the  simple  Diesel  —  not  only 
many  times  the  weight  of  air,  but  many  times  the  fuel  with  more 
complete  combustion  than  in  any  simple  engine?  Again,  the  point 
of  very  great  gain  in  chiUed  perimeter  and  surface  per  unit  volume 
of  the  power  gases.  A  number  of  other  definite  differences  between 
the  compound  and  simple  engine  I  feel  are  quite  completely  set 
forth  in  the  paper. 

"Now  of  course,  if  our  critic  refuses  to  recognize  practically 
all  the  paramount  differences  between  the  two  engines  and  can  only 
see  'back  pressures'  in  the  expansion  cards,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
worth  while  to  follow  much  further  the  old  and  famiUar  extoUation 
of  heavy  Diesels,  although  after  some  thirty  years  some  recognition 
is  evinced  in  his  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  starting  to  hack 
away  in  the  effort  to  reduce  these  ponderous  structures. 

"The  expression  'back  pressures'  appears  at  several  points 
as  being  the  great  argument  against  compounding.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Shaw  sets  this  forth  in  the  nature  of  a  discovery,  or  as 
specially  applicable  to  the  present  case,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the  basic  considerations.  A 
compound  engine  of  any  kind  invariably  develops  back  pressure 
on  the  piston  of  the  next  higher  stage.  All  of  these  facts  have  had 
to  be  considered  in  compounding  steam.  In  the  early  history  of 
this  earUer  art  all  of  these  objections  were  doubtless  dragged  forth 
with  many  others,  groomed  and  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
thinkable  change  from  simple  to  compound.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  have  none  of  these  features  been  found  prohibitive,  but 
they  have  been  so  minimized  as  not  even  to  be  serious,  and  this  has 
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been  the  proceeding  in  the  present  instance.  Naturally  there  has 
not  been  a  moment  in  the  three  decades  in  which  this  work  has  been 
pursued  that  all  of  these  —  back  pressure,  losses  in  ports,  through 
valves,  etc.  —  have  not  been  prominently  in  mind  and  means  not 
only  sought,  but  found,  to  minimize  them. 

*'With  reference  to  the  comparison  made  between  Figs.  5  and 
6,  where  the  constant  volume  and  constant  pressure  cycle  are 
shown,  doubt  is  expressed  if  the  theoretical  card  is  anywhere  nearly 
approached  in  practice.    We  believe  that  Fig.  12  is  an  answer  to  this. 

*^The  predictions  as  to  shocks,  strains  and  heat  troubles  are 
on  a  par  with  many  other  of  the  imaginary  troubles.  The  facts 
are  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  shocks  in  the  high  intensity 
burning  here  shown.  These  imaginary  troubles  will  always  remain 
the  reason  of  the  timid  for  not  taking  a  forward  step.  If  our  critic 
could  be  enticed  to  leave  the  beaten  path  and  take  an  excursion  into 
some  very  interesting  research  on  this  phase  of  the  problem,  he  would 
in  all  probability  be  jarred  by  finding  that  the  very  time  factor 
that  so  alarms  him  carries  with  it  its  own  remedy  in  relation  to  its 
actual  effect  on  the  heat  gradient  and  heat  losses.  Mr.  Ricardo  of 
England  has  evidently  gotten  sight  of  this  phase  of  these  interesting 
phenomena. 

** There  is  no  lack  in  the  flexibility  of  the  engine  employing  the 
high-intensity  burning  card. 

^'\Vith  reference  to  the  comparison  of  the  compound  with 
the  simple  engine,  inr.smuch  as  theie  is  no  such  thing  as  a  previous 
compound  combustion  engine  to  compare  with,  I  am  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  referring  all  of  the  mean  effective  pn^ssures  back  to  the  only 
thing  that  previous  engines  do  have,  viz.,  the  combustion  piston  area, 
and  the  evident  value  in  securing  ten  times  the  net  mean  effective 
pressures  to  the  crank  for  each  fuel  injection,  togc^ther  with  a  very 
much  better  distribution  of  the  power  appHcation  to  the  crank  from 
any  single  injection.  I  feel  needs  no  further  emphasis  here. 

*^In  connection  with  the  gc^nerating  sets  ref(*rred  to  in  the 
Sperryscopej  we  cannot  agree  that  the  (^ngine  that  is  lighter 
than  the  standard  General  Electric  or  W(\stingliouse  gem^-ato  •  to 
which  it  is  directly  coupled  is  not  exceptional,  especially  considering 
that  this  applies  to  the  ordinary  run  of  (Miuines,  designcnl  with  no 
thought  whatever  of  lightness.  Foitunritely  W(»  do  not  liave  to 
compare  the  compound  with  oilier  th.tn  trunk  enuines  to  bring  into 
strong  contrast  the  gain  in  weight.  A\'e  :dl  know  of  nianv  instances 
of  these  engines  in  service  running  between  l.")()  and  330  lb.  to  the 
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b.hp.,  many  of  them  numing  at  much  higher  piston  speed  than  the 
comparatively  low  piston  speed  of  735  ft.  employed  in  our  7  in.  engine. 
However,  when  employing  the  same  class  of  refinements  as  used  in 
submarine  engines,  the  weight  comes  down  to  a  very  low  figure, 
as  indicated  in  the  paper. 

"A  point  not  emphasized  in  the  paper  is  that  in  the  compoxmd 
much  larger  power  units  can  be  made  in  trunk  engines  than  possible 
with  simple  engines,  the  controlling  factor  covering  this  point,  as 
is  well  known,  being  the  relation  of  combustion  piston  and  the  wrist 
pin  bearing  diameters.  This  gain  follows  from  the  fact  that  a  given 
combustion  cylinder  in  the  compound  accommodates  from  four  to 
six  times  the  fuel  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  power  for  the  size. 
Naturally  the  alternative  of  this  is  that  with  the  compound  we  do 
not  have  to  resort  to  crossheads  until  we  reach  four  to  six  times 
the  power  of  the  simple  engine  per  combustion  cylinder  at  the  same 
piston  speed  and  revolutions.  It  is  felt  that  these  are  definite  gains 
that  cannot  be  neglected.  The  crosshead  type  of  engine  is  just  as 
applicable  to  compounds  as  to  simple  engines.  The  builders  of 
crosshead  engines  are  driven  to  adopt  this  from  the  limitations  given 
above,  whereas  so  long  as  excess  slipper  area  is  available  with  ample 
lubrication,  and  it  shows  practically  no  wear,  many  of  our  leading 
engineers  are  commencing  to  believe  that  the  trunk  engine  is  superior, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  lighter, 

"With  reference  to  the  heavy  engines,  the  writer  makes  it  clear 
that  a  phirality  of  unit  engines  is  necessary  in  a  ship,  but  in  all 
instances  twin  screws  have  to  be  resorted  to,  where  a  single 
screw  would  be  much  better  all  round.  It  is  believed  that  plural 
units  with  their  simple  slow-speed  gears  will  forge  ahead  and  win  the 
place  that  they  deserve,  especially  in  view  of  the  complete  safeguards 
of  the  air-gap  clutch,  which  our  critic  seems  to  overlook,  making 
the  most  completely  maneuverable  ship  yet  produced.  With  one 
of  the  engines  of  Fig.  24  reversed,  the  control  of  the  ship  rivals  the 
reciprocating  steam  drive  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  distant 
or  bridge  control.  The  fact  that  a  few  watts  operate  the  clutches 
affords  a  complete  solution  to  this  problem.  Shipping  is  already 
beginning  to  appreciate  these  advantages. 

"As  to  the  generator  in  Fig.  17,  this  being  a  photograph  of  a 
foreign-built  engine  and  not  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  construction,  there 
seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  writer's  remarks  con- 
cerning it.  Halfway  measures  are  not  usually  adopted.  A  similar 
photograph  of  the  Maume  engines,  which  are  still  larger  than  the 
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one  of  Fig.  17,  where  a  full-load  generator  was  used  to  my  knowledge, 
shows  about  the  same  contrast.  But  suppose  the  statement  to  be 
correct.  Does  Mr.  Shaw  think  for  a  moment  that  if  the  generator 
shown  were  to  be  multiplied  in  size  by  the  cube  root  of  2  the 
contrast  between  Figs.  16  and  17  would  be  substantially  altered? 

'*If  present  signs  are  any  indication,  it  will  soon  be  possible 
for  our  critics  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  all  points  of  efficiency  and 
economy  of  these  engines  under  practical  conditions  of  operation. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  settle  all  controversial  points  and  while 
the  engines  will  probably  not  be  above  criticism,  I  believe  they 
will  serve  to  mark  a  definite  turning  point  in  combustion-engine 
construction.  Meanwhile  I  agn^e  with  the  discussion  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  I  did  not  have  the  performance,  say  the  fuel  con- 
sumption, of  a  larger  than  7-in.  cylinder  to  base  reports  on  when  the 
pap>er  was  written.  Larger  engines  are,  however,  usually  better 
than  smaller  engines  and  certainly  much  b(^tt(^r  than  minute  engines 
in  this  regard.  The  smallness  of  the  7-in.  cyhnder  has  been  referred 
to  several  times,  but  let  us  examine  the  performance  of  this  little 
engine.  It  has  given  0.302  and  0.305  lb.  of  16  to  22  Baum6  fuel  per 
indicated  horsepower-hour  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  all  the 
imperfections  of  an  experimental  engine.  This  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  submit  as  being  fairly  good  performance  for  this  size 
machine,  being  about  the  same  as  recently  reported  on  the  William 
Penn  engines  with  their  ponderous  29J-  in.  cylinders.  Entirely 
unnecessary  wire  drawing  exists  at  two  points  in  this  engine,  which 
was  found  to  rise  to  larger  proportions  than  was  expected  and  has 
been  eliminated  in  later  designs.  Other  than  this,  the  mechanical 
losses  in  this  engine  are  extremely  low,  as  refern^d  to  in  the  paper. 

*'From  many  valued  sources  outhide  of  this  discus^^ion  I  have 
received  words  of  commendation  for  the  work.  Among  my  critics 
there  have  also  been,  of  course,  some  of  the  'dic^-hard^  class  who 
profess  to  see  no  virtue  whatever  in  compounding,  everything  about 
it  being  wrong.  To  these,  is  it  possible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
facts  above  referred  to,  -  -  th(?  fuel  consumption  per  indicator- 
diagram  unit?  If  the  thermal  units  are  being  excessively  absorbed 
by  the  chilled  walls  or  going  astray  in  tlie  many  ways  claimed  by 
these  critics,  they  most  emphatically  would  never  reach  the  indicator, 
this  being,  I  feel,  a  more  conii)l('te  answer  to  the  various  points 
raised  than  is  sometimes  realize mI." 
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By  L.  B.  Lent,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

In  order  that  those  interested  in  the  operation  of  airplanes  for  commercial 
use  may  have  an  idea  of  what  may  he  expected  of  a  properly  organized  and  operated 
service f  the  author  presents  in  this  paper  an  analysis  of  the  record  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  for  the  period  October  /,  1920- 
September  15 ^  1921.  The  operating  record^  the  cost  of  operation,  and  the  life  and 
maintenance  of  planes  and  of  engines  give  a  basis  upon  which  the  author  points 
out  possible  improvements,  the  most  important  in  present  practice  being  the  use  of 
efficient  commercial  planes  equipped  u^th  a  thoroughly  reliable  power  plant.  In 
regard  to  cost  of  operation  the  author  states  that  the  total  operating  cost  should  7iot 
exceed  seventy  cents  per  plane-mile  for  single-engine  planes  of  not  over  400  hp. 

TT  IS  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  present  in  this  paper  some 
information  which  may  be  found  useful  by  those  interested  in 
the  operation  of  airplanes  as  vehicles  of  transportation,  presumably 
for  profit. 

2  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  ])een  comparatively  little 
such  commercial  service  in  this  country,  and  consequently  there 
have  been  very  few  data  developed  which  might  be  useful  in  an 
investigation  and  analysis  of  this  important  subject. 

3  Commercial  flying  in  Europe  is  developing  very  fast,  but 
the  conditions  imder  which  it  is  performed  make  it  difficult  to  apply 
the  information  gained  to  oi)erations  in  this  country.  A  large  part 
of  the  foreign  service  is  devot(Ml  to  carrying  passcnigers  and  the  oper- 
ations are  in  many  cases  partly  supportecl  In-  government  subsidies, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  are  such  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  apply  the  results  to  any  proposcnl  ojKMation  in  the  United  States. 

4  Fortunately,  however,  Uunv  has  \)vvn  a  service  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  since  May  1"),  1918,  wliich  has  rapidly  developed 
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into  what  may  be  properly  characterized  as  the  largest  commercial 
operation  of  airplanes  in  the  world  namely,  the  Air  Mail  Service 
operated  by  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

5  This  service  is  operated  by  a  purely  civilian  personnel  and 
is  very  similar  in  nearly  all  respects  to  that  which  would  be  effective 
in  a  purely  commercial  service.  Moreover  the  records  of  this  service 
have  been  carefully  kept  during  its  entire  existence,  and  if  properly 
interpreted  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  probable  per- 
formance and  costs  of  any  commercial  service  of  the  immediate 
future. 

6  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  better  and  more  accurate 
idea  of  what  may  be  expected  of  a  properly  organized  and  operated 
commercial  service  can  best  be  gained  by  inteUigent  analysis  of  the 
record  of  the  Air  Mail  Service.  While  many  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  this  record,  it  is  nevertheless  presented  herewith  in  as  con- 
densed form  as  possible  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  in  hand 
all  of  the  information  upon  which  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
stated  hereinafter  are  based. 

7  While  the  Mail  Service  has  been  in  operation  since  May  15, 
1918,  it  has  developed  from  an  experimental  service  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  transcontinental  service  now 
in  daily  operation  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Without 
going  into  the  history  of  this  growth,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  an  analysis  of  operations  of  the  last  year, 
during  which  tune  the  transcontinental  service  has  been  running, 
and  particularly  the  last  six  months,  will  best  represent  present 
stabilized  conditions. 

8  The  extension  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  was  opened 
and  the  transcontinental  service  begun  on  Sept.  15,  1920.  For 
purpose  of  discussion  the  period  between  Oct.  1,  1920,  and  Sept.  30, 
1921,  is  chosen. 

9  The  record  of  the  first  few  months  of  this  service,  during 
which  time  operating  conditions  were  far  from  being  ideal,  was  not 
as  good  as  the  latter  part  of  the  yearly  period.  This  record,  of  course, 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  first  few  months  of  oper- 
ation were  winter  months,  during  which  the  service  records  of  a 
well-estabUshed  Une  are  sure  to  suffer.  However,  the  full  record 
is  given  and  in  many  cases  attention  is  drawn  to  the  record  of  the 
last  six  months  as  being  perhaps  a  better  indication  of  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  well-established  commercial  line. 
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ORGANIZATION 

10  The  Transcontinental  Air  Mail  Service  operates  daily 
in  each  direction  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  an  air-line 
distance  of  2630  miles  and  a  total  daily  mileage  of  52G0  miles.  The 
various  flying  fields  and  the  principal  Imildings  located  on  each, 
are  as  follows: 

New  York  Iowa  City,  la 1  Office;  stock 

(Hazelhurst) . .  .1  Hangar  room  and  re- 

1  Storage  hangar  pairbuikling 

1  Office  buikling  1  Tent  hangar 

Bellefonte,  Pa... .  1  Hangar  Omaha,  Nel) 1  Hangar 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  .1  Hangar  North  Pktte,  Neb 1  Hangar 

1  Workshop  Cheyenne,  Wyo 1  Hangar 

1  Office  Rock  Springs,  \\'vo 1  Tent  hangar 

Bryan,  Ohio 1  Hangar  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . .  .1  Hangar 

Chicago,  111 1  Large  repair  hangar      Elko,  Xev 1  Tent  hangar 

1  Storage  hangar  Reno.  Nev 1  Hangar 

1  Operating  hangar  San  Francisco,  Cal 1  Hangar 

1  Office  1  Office 

1  Stock  house 
1  Test  house  with 

stands 
1  Oil  house 

11  At  each  of  the  major  stations,  where  permanent  hangars 
are  located,  there  is  a  considerable  nmount  of  equipment  consisting 
largely  of  spare  parts  for  ]K)th  planes  and  engines,  workshops  with 
the  necessary  tool  equipment,  trucks,  and  motorcycles,  and  in  .some 
cases  caterpillar  tractors,  e(piipment  for  storing  and  handling  gas 
and  oil,  and  office  equipment  (in  some  cases  in  a  separat(^  building). 

12  Communication  bctw(M'n  fields  east  of  Chicago  was  origi- 
nally maintained  over  lea^e(l  telegia])h  wires,  l)ut  during  the  past 
year  this  service  has  Ikh^m  discontinued  and  wireless  connnunication 
is  now  used  exclusively  over  the  entire  servic(\,  which  nu^thod  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

13  The  major  repair  shop  for  repaiis  (ni  both  planes  and 
engines  is  located  at  Chicago,  ])ut  minor  repairs  and  (Migine  over- 
haul are  carried  on  to  a  liinile(l  extent   at   all  of  the  major  fields. 

14  The  airplane^  (MjuipiiK'iit  now  u^ed  in  tliis  service  has  b(M^n 
standardized  and  all  machin<'s  an-  thr  !)<■  Ibniland  phines  e(iuipp(Ml 
with  Liberty  12  enginc^s  turne<l  ()\-ei-  to  tlic  Mail  S('r\-ic(*  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.     Tln-^c  maclnne^  arc  r'^binlt   to  acconmio- 
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date  the  mail  load  in  the  cockpit  in  front  of  the  pilot,  and  strengthened 
to  meet  the  hard  service  required.  A  considerable  amount  of  this 
equipment  was  turned  over  as  indicated,  and  is  stored  in  two  build- 
ings in  Newark,  N.  J.  This  constitutes  the  major  source  of  supplies 
for  the  entire  service. 

15  The  total  investment  of  the  Air  Mail  Service  is  about 
S800,000,  of  which  $133,000  is  for  buildings,  trucks,  tools,  etc.,  the 
remainder  being  for  airplanes  and  engines. 

PERSONNEL 

16  The  personnel  employed  is  shown  in  Table  1.  In  this 
table  two  radio  operators  are  shown  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  is 
no  field  there,  but  these  two  men  assist  in  this  work  and  are  paid  by 
the  Air  Mail  Service.  All  radio  operators  handle  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  for  the  Post  Office  Department  other  than  purely 
Air  Mail  communication,  but  are  paid  out  of  Air  Mail  funds. 

EQUIPMENT 

17  On  Oct.  1,  1920,  the  service  was  equipped  with  about  the 
same  total  number  of  planes  as  at  the  end  of  the  year,  planes  dam- 
aged beyond  repair  being  replaced  by  others  taken  from  warehouse 
stock  and  rebuilt  for  the  service.  It  is  ol)vi()us  that  the  actual  num- 
ber in  serviceable  condition  and  under  repair  may  vary  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  following  are  fair  average  figures  for  the  year:  In  service- 
able condition,  50;  under  repair,  18;  awaiting  repair,  30.  During 
the  year,  27  planes  were  damaged  beyond  repair  and  salvaged, 
while  48  new  planes  were  placed  in  service  and  about  20  experimental 
types  retired.  All  pLmes  now  in  use  arc  the  rebuilt  De  Haviland-4 
type. 

18  Engine  equipment  has  always  been  in  excess  of  actual  need, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Liberty  engines  turned  over  by  the 
Army.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  tlu^  service  could  be  as  well  operated 
with  a  considerably  less  number  of  engines  as  hereinafter  shown. 
The  total  number  of  Liberty-12A  (Army  high-compression)  and 
Liberty-12N  (Navy  low-compression),  developing  about  400  and 
350  hp.,  respectively,  in  use  is  about  as  follows:  Engines  in  service- 
able condition,  in  planes  and  as  spares,  loO;  eiigin(\s  under  and 
awaiting  repair,  350.  The  foregoinc;  figures  do  not  repnv^ent  the 
engine  requirements  for  such  a  servi('<\ 
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19  An  acciirato  estimate  of  the  total  engine  requirements  for 
this  service  can  be  l)ase(l  on  the  following:  22  engines  are  required 
for  the  22  planes  in  daily  service;  at  least  1  spare  engine  should  be 
at  each  major  station,  making  a  total  of  14;  another  supply  of 
approximately  30  engines  is  necessary  for  those  constantly  in  transit 
between  the  various  fields  and  the  overhaul  stations,  including  the 
period  of  overhaul,  making  a  total  of  66  engines.  If  this  service  is 
properly  organized  a  total  of  75  engines  is  ample  for  successful 
operation  of  such  a  s(»rvice. 

OPERATING    RECORD 

20  The  operating  record  for  the  past  year  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
For  a  thorough  understanding  of  these  figures  it  is  thought  well  to 
outline  briefly  the  conditions  under  which  the  service  was  rendered. 

21  The  transcontinental  course  is  (livid(Ml  into  13  legs  of  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  each  with  stations  as  given  above.  The  route 
is  divided  into  three  major  divisions  the  eastern,  ext(uuling  from 
New  York  to  Chicago;  the  central,  from  Chicago  to  Hock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  and  the  western,  from  Hock  Springs  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Each  division  is  in  charge^  of  a  division  superintendent,  who  has 
an  assistant  division  superintendent.  At  each  major  fi(»l(l  is  a  field 
manager,  except  on  such  fields  as  the  division  superintendent  or 
assistant  division  superint(Mident  may  have  his  hi^idcjuarters,  in 
which  case  either  on(^  of  thc^sc*  officials  may  act  as  field  manager. 
The  chief  mechanic  at  eacli  field  is  in  charge^  of  mechanical  crews 
for  both  maintenance  and  repair.  TIk^  principal  repair  shop  at 
Chicago  is  in  charge  of  a  sup(»rint(Mid(Mit  of  repairs,  and  the  ware- 
houses at  Newark  are  likcnvise  in  charg(^  of  a  warehouse  super- 
intendent. 

22  It  has  been  found  that  in  the  west(M*n  trip  the  flight  is 
hampered  by  prevailing  westerly  head  winds,  whereas  the  eastern 
trip  is  of  course  assiste(l  by  such  conditions.  Inasnuich  as  the 
supply  of  gas  for  each  ship  is  approximately  only  four  hours  at 
cruising  speed,  it  becomes  necessary  in  many  flights  to  stop  at  inter- 
mediate stations  for  service.  Many  times  connng  (\ist.  planers  fly 
a  major  leg  of  approximately  lt)l)  miles.  The  number  of  such  trips 
per  month  is  somewhat    Naiieil,   depcndinLi;  upon   conditions. 

23  While  the  avaihiMe  >p;i('e  in  each  plane  acconunodates 
400  lb.  of  mail,  th(*  a\'erat:;e  amount  cMriieil  per  trip  for  the  entire* 
year,  was  less  than  l.")()  Ih.  per  platie  })er  i»'ip.     'rh(\<e  planes  carry 
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a  pilot  only,  who  flies  a  leg  in  one  direction  each  day,  returning  to 
his  home  station  the  next  day  and  la3dng  off  the  third  day.  This 
schedule  is  of  course  subject  to  change,  which  occasionally  results 
in  a  pilot  doing  more  mileage  than  indicated. 

24  The  total  flying  time  per  day  varies  with  the  weather 
conditions,  but  the  average  speed  for  the  entire  year  was  86.3  miles 
per  hour;  for  the  last  6  months  (during  better  weather  conditions) 
the  average  speed  was  87.88  miles  per  hour.  Up  to  the  present  time 
all  flights  have  been  made  during  the  day.  An  indication  of  what  is 
possible  in  a  continuous  trip  is  the  record  established  on  Feb.  22 
and  23,  when  the  mail  was  carried  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
in  elapsed  time  of  33  hr.  20  min.,  or  a  total  fl3dng  time  of  26  hr. 
50  min.  The  fastest  scheduled  train  time  between  these  two  points 
is  92  hr.  The  eastbound  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York  has 
been  made  in  5  hr.  30  min.  The  flight  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San 
Francisco  was  made  on  Oct.  14,  1921,  in  6  hr.  1  min.  elapsed  time, 
or  a  total  flying  time  of  5  hr.  32  min.  over  a  distance  of  624  miles. 
The  fastest  train  between  these  two  points  is  scheduled  for  24  hr. 
15  min.  It  follows  that,  for  the  transcontinental  distance,  dayUght 
fljdng  only  will  cut  train  time  about  in  half,  and  with  night  flying 
the  time  is  cut  to  about  one-third. 

25  The  operation  record  discloses  one  feature  of  special  merit — 
given  under  ^'Percentage  of  Performance."  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  percentage  of  performance  for  the  year  was  88.33  per  cent. 
For  the  last  6  months  this  average  was  98  per  cent,  of  which  96  per 
cent  was  actually  completed  on  scheduled  time.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  its  printed  timetables 
boasts  of  a  train  performance  of  95.6  per  cent  on  time,  the  foregoing 
record  for  the  last  6  months  is  truly  remarkable.  It  will  of  course 
be  suspected  that  performance  is  largely  affected  by  weather  con- 
ditions, as  it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  table  of  performance,  but  it 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  first  few  months  the 
transcontinental  mail  service  did  not  have  proper  or  complete 
equipment,  and  that  almost  the  entire  personnel  west  of  Omaha  was 
new  to  the  service. 

26  The  effect  of  weather  on  the  service  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
which  shows  the  record  from  the  start  of  the  service  in  May,  1918, 
to  the  end  of  September,  1921.  It  will  be  noted  that  defaulted  trips 
and  the  number  of  forced  landings  show  a  decided  increase  during 
the  winter  months.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  number  of  forced 
landings  from  mechanical  trouble  also  shows  an  increase,  which 
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would  indicate  the  effect  of  cold  weather  on  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  mechanics. 

27  During  the  year  ten  pilots  and  one  mechanic  were  killed 
—  four  of  the  former  during  the  last  six  months.  This  is  equivalent 
to  one  pilot  killed  for  each  169,756  miles  flown. 

28  During  the  year  27  planes  were  so  badly  wrecked  that 
they  were  salvaged  instead  of  repaired,  and  there  were  145  forced 
landings  which  resulted  in  damage  to  planes  necessitating  repair 
work;  of  these  about  100  required  major  repairs.  Obviously  some 
were  damaged  more  than  once  during  the  year.    A  further  analysis 
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of  this  as  affecting  the  cost  of  operation  is  given  in  a  succeeding 
paragraph. 

29  The  large  number  of  actual  forced  landings  from  mechanical 
trouble  and  other  causes  will  no  doubt  attract  attention  as  being 
excessive,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the  total  number  of  forced 
landings  only  172  resuhed  in  damage  to  the  planes.  This  is  one 
plane  damaged  for  every  10  forced  landings. 

30  It  should,  in  fairness,  be  pointed  out  that  all  landings 
other  than  those  regularly  scheduler  1,  even  though  made  on  an  inter- 
mediate Air  Mail  field,  are  counted  as  forced  landings. 

31  A  pilot  flying  against  a  heavy  wind  may  ^*  set-down ''  on 
an  intermediate  field  for  gasoline  rather  than  take  a  chance  of  his 
supply  lasting  out  the  scheduhnl  trip.  It  has  also  been  necessary 
to  fly  away  from  New  York  on  snow  skids,  stopping  at  Bustleton, 
Pa.,  to  change  skids  to  wheels  so  as  to  land  on  bare  ground  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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32  An  enumerator  of  forced  landings  on  a  mileage  basis  is  shown 
in  Table  3.  In  interpreting  these  figures,  the  several  kinds  of  forced 
landings  mentioned  above  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  effect  of 
damage  to  planes  on  the  cost  of  the  service  is  discussed  later. 

TABLE  3    MILES  PER  FORCED  LANDING  AND  PER  "CRASH" 


Period 

Mechanical 
trouble 

Other 
causes 

All 
causes 

Miles  per 
crash 

1920 
October 

2285 
1350 
1430 

1130 
1590 
2680 
2165 
2340 
2930 
3830 
4210 
9680 

2900 

1665 

920 

1015 
1070 
1390 
1595 
2080 
3270 
4500 
4480 
4840 

1090 
745 
560 

535 

640 

918 

920 

1105 

1545 

2070 

2170 

3235 

6180 

November 

7760 

Deoember 

5040 

1921 
Ja&tutry 

5180 

February 

8975 

March 

10360 

April 

17000 

May 

15309 

JuDe , . . 

41700 

July 

14506 

AUKUllt  .     .    .    .    r    t    ,    r    .    t    ,    ,    .    .     r    ,     T 

67275 

September 

31478 

Average  for  year 

Average  for  last  six  monthn 

2160 

1740 

963 

17560 
31211 

COST  OF  OPERATION 

33  The  consoUdated  costs  of  operating  this  service  for  the 
yearly  period  chosen  are  shown  in  Table  4.  For  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  this  table,  the  headings  are  defined  as  follows: 

1  Gasoline  Coat.    Total  cost  of  gasoline  in  planes  as  fuel  for  motors. 

2  Grease  and  OH,  Total  cost  of  motor  oil  and  grease  placed  in  the  plane 
for  operating. 

3  Repairs  and  Accessories.  Includes  the  labor  and  material  costs  of  re- 
pair of  planes  and  motors  and  their  auxiliaries.  Material  costs  are  based  on 
original  wartime  prices  charged  the  Air  Service  and  the  prevalent  market  prices 
of  material  now  purchased. 

4  Miscellaneous.  Includes  travel  expenses  of  all  employees,  stationery, 
small-tool  equipment,  the  policing  of  grounds  and  some  permanent  improvements. 

6  Motorcycles  and  Trucks.  The  total  cost  of  the  care,  operation  and 
repair  in  labor  and  material  of  the  entire  motor  transportation  equipment. 

6  Rent,  Light,  Fuel,  Telephone  and  Water.  This  indicates  the  total  cost 
of  these  items  for  each  station,  warehouse  and  building. 

7  Office  Force  and  Watchmen.  The  entire  cost  of  all  field-oflSce  personnel, 
stock  clerks  and  watchmen,  is  included  in  this  item.  Supervisory  personnel  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  office  force. 
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8  Warehouse,  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  main 
warehouses  at  Newark  is  represented  by  this  item. 

9  Pilots.  The  cost  of  retaining  pilots  at  a  base  salary  of  $2000  per  annum, 
plus  their  flown  mileage  at  5,  6  or  7  cents  per  mile,  varying  with  the  country 
they  fly  over. 

10  helpers  and  Mechanics.  This  item  represents  the  total  cost  of  all 
mechanics  and  helpers  and  conmion  labor  employed  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  planes  not  in  the  repair  shops,  together  with  personnel  necessary 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  field  areas. 

11  Radio.  The  total  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  entire 
radio  system  is  represented  by  this  figure. 

12  Departmental  Overhead  Charges.  Consisting  of  the  entire  supervisory 
personnel  at  Headquarters  in  Washington,  with  the  necessary  clerical  personnel 
for  the  record  keeping  and  other  office  work.  20  per  cent  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General's  time  is  charged. 

34  In  further  explanation  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Newark  warehouse  previous  to  April,  1921, 
(when  it  was  charged  as  a  separate  item)  was  distributed  in  the 
miscellaneous  account  (column  4).  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  radio  department. 

35  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  charge  for  interest  on  in- 
vestment. This  is  of  course  a  proper  charge  in  any  commercial 
service  and  should  be  added  in  any  estimated  costs.  Six  per  cent 
interest  on  investment  on  planes  and  engines  at  their  wartime  cost 
was  chaJrged  in  the  Mail  Service  and  an  attempt  made  to  charge 
interest  against  investment  in  buildings,  motorcycles,  trucks  and 
other  equipment;  but  since  a  large  amount  of  this  equipment  was 
turned  over  by  the  War  Department  and  its  value  in  a  large  degree 
unknown,  it  was  thought  that  any  interest  charge  was  more  of  an 
assumption  than  an  actuality.  By  making  a  proper  interest  charge 
against  investment  and  adding  this  to  the  total  costs  shown  in  the 
table,  it  is  thought  that  the  figures  resulting  are  safe  and  conservative 
for  estimating  the  operating  costs  for  any  similar  commercial  line. 
In  fact,  the  figures  shown  can  be  very  much  bettered  if  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  Mail  Service. 

36  An  analysis  and  consoUdation  of  the  figures  given  in  this 
table  are  shown  in  Table  5,  which  give  the  service  and  unit  costs 
and  the  costs  per  mile  for  the  year.  In  this  table  the  total  costs 
are  divided  into  three  general  headings,  namely.  Overhead,  Flying 
and  Maintenance.  Under  the  head  of  Overhead  is  included  depart- 
mental overhead,  oflSce  force  and  watchmen,  motorcycles  and  trucks, 
rent^  hght,  fuel,  power,  telephone,  water  and  radio. 

37  Maintenance  consists  of  miscellaneous,  mechanics,  helpers, 
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repairs  and  accessories,  and  warehouse  charges.     Flying  consists  of 
gasoline,  grease  and  oil,  and  pilots. 

38  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mileage  as  shown  in  column  9, 
Table  4  and  in  column  3,  Table  5,  do  not  agree.  The  former  figure 
is  miles  traveled  in  regular  mail  trips  and  the  latter  is  "  total  miles  ^ ' 
flown,  which  includes  ferry  trip^,  test  flights  and  retrieving  planes. 
The  ^* total  miles"  is  the  proper  basis  for  estimating  costs  per  mile. 


TABLE   5     ANALYSIS   AND   CONSOLIDATION   OF   FIGURES   GIVEN    IN 
TABLE   4    FOR    PERIOD   OCT.    1,   1920-SEPT.   30.   1921 


Service  and  Unit  Cost 


Cost  Per  Mile,  Cents 


1920 
October  . . 
November 
December 

1921 
January 
February 
March.  . 
April.  .  . 

May 

June. . . . 

July 

August. . 
September 


Total. 


Gasoline 
gal. 

(1) 


GO.OlO 
50.573 
49.844 

51.427 
68.698 
66.929 
66.854 
64.322 
57.873 
48.625 
47.818 
43.953 


676.926 


Total  Time, 

Total 

Cost 

Cost 

hr.-min. 

miles 

per 

per 

hour 

mile 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1.852-56 

154.486 

$06.71 

$0  80 

1.651-20 

139,759 

i6  .Oi 

0  87 

1.569-28 

131.040 

83.60 

1.00 

1.068-51 

139.609 

81.78 

0.98 

1.733-04 

153.655 

76.08 

0  92 

2.103-36 

186,625 

73.18 

0.82 

2.175-04 

180.9.50 

67.98 

0  79 

2.011-29 

181,210 

61.  OS 

0.69 

2,148-27 

185.091 

59  33 

0.69 

1,644-26 

148,084 

66.76 

0.73 

1.696-30 

149,432 

63 .  00 

0,71 

1.667-07 

148.099 
1,894,646 

61 .  72 

0  70 

21,952-18 

$09 . 57 

$0  80S 

Avge. 

for  year 

Overhead 
(6) 


$0.18 
0.21 
0.23 

0.23 
0.25 
0.19 
0.18 
0.19 
0.15 
0.18 
0.16 
0  17 


$0  1933 


Flying 


(7) 


$0.23 
0  27 
0.29 

0.27 
0.27 
0.25 
0.25 
0.24 
0.23 
0.22 
0.22 
0.21 


$0,246 


Mainte- 
nance 

(8) 


$0  39 
0.39 
0.48 

0.48 
0.40 
0.38 
0.36 
0.26 
0.31 
0.33 
0.33 
0.32 

$0  368 


Total  average  for  year .  .   80  66  cents  per  mile 
Avgp.  for  last  6  months.  ..  .$0  1716      $0  2282    $0.3182 
Total  Average  for  last  6  montiis  71.83  cents  per  mile 


Col.  3 

Average  speed  for  the  year 

Col.  2 

Average  speed  for  the  last  6  months 


Total  Average 
86.3  miles  per  hour 
87.88  miles  per  hour 


39  In  further  explanation  of  the.^e  tablo.s  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  New  York-Washington  division  was  discontinued  on 
May  31,  1921.  The  St.  Louis-Twin  Cities  division  was  discontinued 
June  30,  1921. 

40  An  examination  of  Tabh^  4  will  show  that  the  largest  items 
of  cost  are  gasoline  (15.0  per  cent  of  the  total),  repairs  and  access- 
ories (18.6  per  cent),  pilots  (12.8  j)er  c(Mit)  and  mechanics  and  helpers 
(14.5  per  cent).     Consideriiii!;  these  separately,  it  is  sc^en  that  the 
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gasoline  cost  cannot  be  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  more  eco- 
nomical engines,  for  even  if  engine  economy  is  increased,  say,  10  per 
cent  (which  is  difficult),  the  total  reduction  would  only  be  one-tenth 
of  15  per  cent,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

41  The  largest  item,  repairs  and  accessories  (column  3),  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  reduction.  The  elimination  of  forced 
landings  and  the  damage  resulting  therefrom  would  largely  reduce 
this  charge.  Fair  wear  and  tear  on  places  is  relatively  very 
small. 

42  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  engines  would  then  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  this  item,  and  this  charge  would  be  largely 
reduced  by  the  elimination  of  forced  landings  as  discussed  herein- 
after. 

43  The  basis  on  which  pilots  are  paid,  namely,  $2000  per 
annum,  plus  5,  6,  and  7  cents  per  mile  flown,  has  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory  —  more  so  than  any  other  basis  tried  by  the  Mail 
Service.  In  all  cases  it  supplies  the  men  with  a  living  wage  and 
develops  efficient  service,  which  is  rewarded  by  increased  pay. 

44  The  pay  for  chief  mechanics  in  the  Mail  Service  averages 
$2000  per  annum;  other  mechanics,  from  $1400  to  $1800  per  annum; 
helpers,  from  $1100  to  $1400  per  annum;  and  watchman  and  helpers, 
from  $900  to  $1200  per  annum. 

45  An  explanation  of  column  6  is  essential.  In  most  of  the 
major  fields  the  Mail  Service  was  supplied  with  flying-field,  and  in 
some  cases  with  hangar,  facilities,  by  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located,  without  charge  therefor.  Rent  for  field  and  hangar  faciUties 
is  paid  at  New  York,  Belief  on  te,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Bryan,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  College  Park,  Md.  (training  station).  At  all 
other  cities  west  of  Chicago  no  rent  is  paid. 

46  The  item  of  cost  is  therefore  comparatively  low  and  should 
be  modified  if  used  for  estimating  similar  costs  of  a  commercial 
line,  unless  similar  arrangements  could  be  made  with  various  muni- 
cipalities for  use  of  municipal  airdromes.  If  commercial  companies 
have  to  purchase  flying  fields  as  well  as  field  equipment,  it  would 
of  course  add  largely  to  the  capital  costs,  as  well  as  the  operating 
charges.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  very  favorable  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  for 
proper  landing-field  facilities. 

47  The  analysis  shows  that  the  average  yearly  operating  cost 
per  fljdng  mile  was  80.66  cents  and  for  the  last  six  months, 
71.83  cents. 
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48  Regardless  of  the  effect  of  severe  winter  weather  on  the 
cost  of  flying,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cost  is  steadily  decreasing 
month  by  month,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  in  the  Mail  Service, 
and  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  author,  that  the  cost  shown  can 
be  considerably  reduced  by  the  application  of  lessons  learned  in  this 
Service. 

49  As  mentioned  herein,  if  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  ton-mile 
ba.sis,  the  figures  resulting  will  be  unreliable;  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison is  on  a  plane-mile  basis,  for  it  costs  but  little  more  to  fly 
a  plane  loaded  to  its  capacity  than  it  does  to  fly  it  empty.  It  is 
a  safe  statement  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Mail 
Service,  the  cost  per  plane-mile  will  soon  be  reduced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60  cents. 

50  With  proper  equipment  and  organization,  a  commercial 
service,  using  single-engine  planes  of  not  over  400  hp.  each  and  fly- 
ing them  only  one  round  trip  per  day  over  a  distance  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  transcontinental  service,  can  be  accomplished  for  a  total 
cost  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  flying  mile.  This  is  especially  true 
if  more  than  one  round  trip  per  day  is  flown. 

LIFE   AND    MAIXTEXANCE    OF    PLANES 

51  It  may  })e  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  no  account  is  made 
of  depreciation.  In  the  present  service  no  plane  has  remained  intact 
long  enough  to  wear  out  and  so  detcTmine  even  approximately  a 
rate  of  depreciation.  Before  a  plane  wears  out  most  or  all  of  the 
parts  are  replaced  and  charged  up  undqi*  that  heading,  or  else  it 
is  so  completely  destroyed  as  to  be  retired  from  service,  charged  off 
entirely,  with  credit  for  such  material  as  can  be  salvaged  for  use  in 
repairing  other  planes.  A  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  rate  of  this 
destruction   may  be   had   from   the   following  data: 

52  During  the  year  27  planes  were  so  badly  damaged  that 
repairs  were  not  undertaken,  th(\<e  plaru^s  being  salvaged.  Of  the 
many  forced  landings,  145  resulted  in  "crashes"  nec(»ssitating  repairs, 
of  which  about  100  n(HM'ssitat(Hl  major  n^pair  work.  The  number 
of  '^ crashes''  is  thus  about  10  per  vvni  of  the  total  number  of  forced 
landings.  The  average  for  the  yoav  is  ono  ^' crash"  for  each  17,560 
miles  flown  with  mail;    and  for  th('  last   six  months,  31,211  miles. 

53  The  number  of  planes  n'(|iiir(Ml  as  original  ecjuipment  to 
operate  such  a  service  as  the  Mail  StMvicc^  and  the  rate  and  cost  of 
replacement  may  be  estimated  a<  follows: 
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1  plane  for  each  of  the  22  daily  flights 22 

1  spare  plane  for  each  daily  flight,  to  be  used  in  case  of  '^  last- 
minute"  trouble  with  scheduled  plane 22 

1  spare  plane  at  each  of  the  14  fields  which  may  be  in  transit  to  and 
from  repair  shops  and  under  repair 14 

Total 58 

54  Mail  Service  experience  shows  that  after  a  plane  has  had 
about  450  hours  in  the  air  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  up  for  a  thorough 
inspection  and  reconditioning.  This  operation  involves  some  labor 
and  material  (usually  new  wing  covers,  etc.)  and  costs  an  average 
of  $600  per  plane.  The  total  time  required  for  such  an  operation 
at  present  is  about  two  months.  Since  the  flying  hours  per  year 
is  21,952,  the  total  number  of  such  overhauls  is  21,952  -*-  450  or  49. 
The  record  also  shows  that  about  100  planes  were  so  damaged  as 
to  require  repairs.  The  average  cost  of  these  repairs  was  about 
$1000  each  and  the  average  time  about  two  months  per  plane.  The 
present  rate  of  repair  and  overhaul  for  the  entire  Mail  Service  is  about 
11  to  12  planes  per  month. 

55  It  is  thus  seen  that  about  14  to  15  planes  (about  one  for 
each  14  fields)  must  be  constantly  traveling  to  and  from  the  repair 
shops  and  undergoing  repairs.  It  should  be  stated  that  some  plane 
repairs  are  made  at  many  fields  as  well  as  at  the  main  repair  shop 
in  Chicago. 

56  An  analysis  of  the  above  shows  that: 

a    The  initial  plane  equipment  is  about  one  (1)  plane  for  each  82  miles 

of  scheduled  flight 
h    One  (1)  plane  repair  for  each  16,975  scheduled  miles  flown 
c    One  (1)  plane  reconditioned  for  each  34,000  scheduled  miles  flown 
d    One  (1)  complete  "washout"  for  each  62,000  scheduled  miles  flown 
e    The  cost  of  conditioning  49  planes  at  $600  each  »  l.S  cents  per  mile. 
/    The  cost  of  repairing  100  planes  at  $1000  each  -  6.0  cents  per  mile. 
g    The  cost  of  "washouts  "for  27  planes  at  $4000 

each  -    6.5  cents  per  mile. 

h    Total  cost  for  repairs  and  replacements  *-  14.3  cents  per  mile. 

57  This  amounts  to  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $238,000.  De- 
ducting this  amount  from  the  total  in  column  3  ($275,962),  leaves 
$37,962,  which  it  is  fair  to  avSsume  is  the  cost  of  engine  overhauls 
and  repairs,  or  about  2.25  cents  per  mile. 
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58  The  record  of  engines  actually  replaced,  repaired,  sal- 
vaged, etc.,  is  so  involved  in  the  records  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  data.  However,  methods  of  mainta'nance,  inspection 
and  overhaul  have  been  so  developed  antl  improved  that  it  is  more 
accurate  to  base  an  estimate  on  the  present  rate  than  to  use  total 
figures  for  the  year. 

59  Present  methods  of  conditioning  and  caring  for  engines 
have  resulted  in  an  almost  uniform  service  of  100  hours  of  running 
between  each  overhaul,  unless  an  engine  is  damaged  in  some  ''crash.'' 
Since  a  total  daily  mileage  with  mail  is  about  5300  miles  and  the 
average  speed  is  86.3  miles  per  hour,  the  daily  flying  time  is  about 
62  hours  per  day.  To  this  must  be  added  the  time  consumed  in 
warming  up  engines  (6  hours)  and  the  time  of  engines  on  various 
test  stands,  so  that  the  total  daily  time  for  the  service  is  80  engine- 
hours.  This  is  equivalent  to  0.8  engine  replaced  per  day.  Crashes, 
mechanical  troubles  and  causes  other  than  plain  wear  bring  up  the 
rate  to  just  about  1.0  engine  per  flying  day.  While  this  may  seem 
high,  considering  that  only  tw(*nty-two  planes  fly  regularly  each 
day,  it  is  not,  for  100  flying  hours  per  engine  between  overhauls 
is  a  very  high  figure  and  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  efficient 
and  S3'stematic  conditioning  and  repair  methods  in  force  in  the 
Mail  Service.  While  about  300  engines  were  used,  the  whole  300 
were  not  actually  overhauled,  as  many  new  engines  were  placed  in 
service  during  this  period.  The  yearly  demand,  however,  is  at 
about  a  rate  of  300  engines  p(^r  year. 

60  This  running  time  of  100  hours  between  overhauls  is  true 
even  after  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  overhaul,  the  neces- 
sary replacements  being  ma(l(^  at  each  overhaul. 

61  The  average  cost  of  an  engine  overhaul  is  as  follows: 

One  mechanic  and  one  holper,  10  days,  S  lumrs  each SO  hours 

Washing  and  vah'e  grinding  by  other  men 8  hours 

Carburetor  work,  cleaning  and  adjusting 4  hours 

Ignition  work 4  hours 

Block  testing (>  hours 

Total 102  hours 

62  This  total  time  nuiv  vary  ')()  per  cciit  oach  wav,  but  it  is 
a  fair  average.     The  av(Ta;re  hil)()r  cost   is  aljout   $75  per  engine. 
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The  average  cost  of  the  necessary  material  replacements,  based  on 
Government  war  prices,  is  $150.  The  average  total  cost  is  therefore 
$225  per  engine.  This  cost  may  seem  excessive,  but  is  justified 
by  the  amount  of  careful  and  accurate  work  done,  which  is  the 
real  reason  for  100  hours  of  further  satisfactory  service. 

63  Right  here  may  be  a  proper  place  to  point  out  the  economy 
resulting  from  such  methods.  More  frequent  overhauls  and  a  less 
satisfactory  service  record  are  a  sure  sequel  to  a  lack  of  attention 
to  the  power  plant,  which  is  the  important  element.  To  illustrate, 
consider  briefly  the  procedure  employed  in  the  Air  Mail  Service. 
Even  a  new  engine  is  not  assumed  to  be  in  proper  condition.  Noth- 
ing is  ''taken  for  granted."  The  method  of  conditioning  of  such  an 
engine,  and  in  general  all  engines  after  repair,  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

64  Even  new  motors  are  at  least  partly  torn  down  to  inspect 
the  condition  and  fit  of  cylinders,  pistons,  piston  rings,  crankshaft 
and  pin  bearings,  gears,  etc.  Crankshafts  are  especially  checked 
for  alignment,  end  play  and  proper  condition  of  thrust  bearings. 
Carburetors  are  carefully  inspected  and  calibrated  for  both  mechani- 
cal perfection  and  proper  functioning,  as  weU  as  are  generators, 
distributors,  and  other  parts.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  put  on 
every  engine  a  set  of  carburetors,  distributors,  etc.,  which  have  al- 
ready been  inspected  and  calibrated  in  workrooms  devoted  to  this 
special  work.  Such  similar  parts  removed  are  turned  into  these 
departments  for  conditioning.  All  gaskets,  especially  those  at 
carburetor  and  intake-manifold  connections,  are  replaced  with  those 
whose  condition  is  known  to  be  good,  thus  preventing  possible 
air  leaks  and  improper  carburation.  Rubber-hose  connections  on 
gas,  oil  and  water  pipes  are  all  replaced  when  necessary  and  it 
is  usually  necessary. 

65  By  using  a  timing  disk,  the  correct  timing  of  camshafts, 
valves  and  distributors  is  checked  and  the  distributors  for  each 
bank  of  cylinders  are  synchronized  both  mechanically  and  electri- 
cally to  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

66  After  a  complete  inspection  and  conditioning,  the  engine 
is  run  for  about  two  hours  at  speeds  varying  from  300  to  1400  r.p.m. 
and  also  with  wide-open  throttle.  After  test,  the  engine  is  washed 
with  kerosene  and  again  inspected  externally,  and  any  faults  which 
may  have  developed  are  corrected.  All  nuts  are  tightened,  if  neces- 
sary, all  cotter  pins  are  placed  and  securely  fastened  and  the  general 
condition  made  up  to  a  standard  and  passed  by  the  chief  mechanic. 
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67  This  more  or  less  detailed  description  is  given  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  a  most  thorough,  methodical,  scientific  and 
accurate  inspection  and  conditioning  of  airplane  engines.  The 
resulting  service  fully  justifies  the  means. 

68  The  foregoing  constitutes  a  presentation  of  the  mail  record 
for  the  year,  together  with  its  analysis  and  certain  deductions  from 
this  record,  based  on  the  author's  experience  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
the  Air  Mail  Service.  It  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
in  this  service,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  opinions  as  to  what  im- 
provements are  possil)le,  will  be  inten^sting,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly set  forth  in  the  following  paragrai)hs. 

IMPROVEMENTS    POSSIBLE 

69  First  and  foremost,  it  must  be  a[)parent  that  the  actual 
pay  load  (or  mail  load)  carried  is  very  small  for  planes  powered 
with  400  hp.,  and  if  the  cost  of  operation  l)e  reduced  to  a  ton-mile 
bav^is,  the  results  are  not  encouraging.  Howc^'er,  it  nmst  also  be 
evident  that  the  costs  really  apply  to  a  specific  numl)er  of  plane- 
miles,  and  not  ton-miles,  for  it  costs  almost  exactly  as  much  to  fly 
a  plane  empty  as  it  does  loaded.  Th(^  mail  plan(\s  carried  an  average 
load  throughout  the  year  of  only  al)()ut  133  lb.  p(»r  trip  attempted. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  maxinuim  mail  load  possible  to  put 
into  the  space  available  in  the  fuselage  of  these  converted  war  ma- 
chines was  about  400  lb.  These  machines  luv  now  In^ng  remodeled 
to  carry  850  lb.  of  mail.  Tiie  important  point,  however,  is  that 
in  a  plane  designed  for  commercial  service,  using  the  same  Lil>erty-12, 
400-hp.  engine,  and  coding  no  nnn'c  to  opcrotc,  tlie  pny  huui  should 
be  all  oj  2000  lb. 

70  Another  important  point  to  bear  in  nund  is  that  the  mail 
planes  make  one  trip  each  way  p(^r  day.  A  commercial  service 
operating  several  trips  per  day  could  do  so  without  gr(^atly  increased 
overhead  costs  and  at  a  coiisi(l(M'ably  reckiced  unit  cost  of  servic(\ 
Just  what  the  reduction  would  b(\  would  (l(^|)en(l,  of  course,  on  the 
number  of  trips  made.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  a  most 
apparent  improvement  is  a  use  of  |)laiies  doigneil  for  comnKM'cial 
service,  those  which  will  cany  a  niavinmm  load  economically  ov(m- 
a  reasonable  distance  at  hiuli  spccij. 

71  The  cruising  speed  of  such  a  plane  >h(>uj(l  not  be  much,  if 
any,  less  than  100  mil(\s  jxt  hour.  Head  win'N  of  'M)  to  M)  niil(\s 
per  hour  are  sometimes  encountcj-cd.   which  sh.w  (jown   tlic  actual 
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ground  speed  by  exactly  that  much,  which  means  that  the  100- 
miles-per-hour  plane  is  traveling  at  (100-40)  60  miles,  whereas  a 
plane  having  an  air  speed  of  130  miles  per  hour,  or  30  per  cent  more, 
is  doing  (130-40)  90  miles  per  hour  over  the  ground,  or  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  100-mile  plane.  Some  carrying  capacity  should  be 
sacrificed  to  speed  in  order  to  enable  a  plane  to  make  time  under 
adverse  weather  conditions.  High  speed  also  decreases  the  time 
required  to  fiy  a  given  distance  and  also  decreases  the  total  gas 
consumption,  an  important  consideration,  as  wiU  be  seen. 

72  Inasmuch  as  the  fuel  load  is  one  of  the  factors  deter- 
mining the  size  and  weight  of  the  plane,  it  is  important  that  the 
fuel  be  used  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  actual  cost  of  the  fuel 
burned  is  not  so  important  as  the  reduction  in  the  total  fuel  weight 
for  a  given  flight,  for  this  saving  in  weight  may  be  put  into  added 
cargo;  or,  more  important,  it  can  be  put  into  added  power-plant 
weight,  which  will,  in  large  measure,  prevent  forced  landings.  Over- 
all efficiency  involves  (a)  reducing  plane  resistance,  (6)  increasing  the 
loading  per  unit  of  wing  area,  (c)  using  a  propeller  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  (d)  running  the  engine,  or  engines,  at  nearly  full 
power,  and  (e)  using  engines  of  high  specific  economy.  The  effect  of  a 
proper  combination  of  the  above  elements  is  to  reduce  first  cost  by 
using  relatively  small  machines  to  do  the  work  of  large  ones,  which 
in  turn  decreases  capital  costs  and  further  reduces  the  operating 
expense. 

73  The  question  of  reducing  plane  resistance,  that  is,  increasing 
the  ratio  of  the  lift  to  drag  (L/D),  seems  to  have  been  given  seriojus 
attention  only  in  military  or  racing  machines  and  has  been  ignored 
on  commercial  machines,  especially  of  the  multi-engined  t3T>e. 

74  As  the  gross  load  which  can  be  carried  is  equal  to  the  thrust 
of  the  propeller  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  lift  to  drag  {L/D)  at 
a  given  speed,  and  as  a  low-resistance  plane  does  not  need  to  weigh 
more  than  one  of  higher  resistance,  it  follows  that  the  ** usefulness" 
will  be  increased  by  increasing  the  lift-drag  ratio,  but  in  much  greater 
proportion.  For  example,  in  an  airplane  making  100  miles  per  hour 
with  a  propeller  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  the  net  available  thrust 
is  3  lb.  per  engine  hp.  If  the  L/D  ratio  of  such  a  plane  is  6  at  this 
speed,  the  total  weight-carrying  ability  is  18  lb.  per  hp.  If  the  weight 
empty  is  10  lb.  per  hp.,  the  net  weight  of  the  useful  load  is  8  lb. 
per  hp.  By  increasing  the  lift-drag  ratio  to  9  instead  of  6,  the  total 
weight-carrying  ability  will  be  27  lb.  per  hp.,  and  the  net  useful 
load  17  lb.  per  hp.  instead  of  8  lb.    In  other  words,  an  increase  of 
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50  per  cent  in  the  L/Z)  ratio  increases  the  useful  load  capacity  112  per 
cent,  a  gain  by  no  means  negligible  and,  in  fact,  not  difficult  to 
obtain. 

75  Typical  airplanes  in  use  at  the  present  are  operating  under 
conditions  worse  than  instanced  above.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look 
for  immediate  improvement  in  this  respect  at  least? 

76  Real  airplane-engine  efficienc}^  is  not  in  fuel  economy  alone, 
although  a  low  specific  fuel  consumption  is  essential.  Contrary  to 
more  or  less  popular  ideas,  reliability  is  not  a  direct  function  of 
weight  per  horsepower  only,  for  the  mere  addition  of  weight  does 
not  necessarily  add  reliability.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  designers 
of  recognized  ability  agree  that  airplane  engines  should  be  as  fight 
as  possible.  Lightness  is  an  inherent  quality  of  airplane-engine 
design  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  decreasing  the  factor  of 
safety  of  important  members  })elow  a  safe  figure.  Making  valves 
(for  instance)  much  heavier  would  seriously  interfere  with  their 
proper  functioning  as  valves. 

77  The  best  engines  have  a  combined  fuel  and  oil  consumption 
of  seldom  less  than  0.5  lb.  per  hp-hr.  at  full  load,  so  that  fuel  and 
oil  for  a  5-hour  flight  is  2.5  lb.  per  hp.,  or  more  than  the  weight  of 
a  modem  engine.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  fuel  be  consumed 
eflSciently. 

78  If  the  desire  to  ^'take  off"  quickly  and  climb  rapidly  is 
met,  there  nmst  be  much  more  power  available  than  is  required 
for  economical  cruising,  and  since  all  present  types  of  engines  have 
a  higher  specific  fuel  consumption  when  throttled,  it  follows  that 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  some  method  which  permits  engine 
speed  reduction  with  a  nearly  wide-open  throttle.  The  variable-pitch 
propeller  for  single-engine  machines  is  one  solution  of  the  problem. 

79  Another  solution  is  the  multiple-unit  power  plant;  that  is, 
two  or  more  power  units  driving  a  single  propeller. 

80  This  brings  us  to  a  most  important  consideration  in  com- 
mercial operation,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  forced  landings.  The 
figures  given  in  Table  3  are  sufficiently  striking  to  need  little  further 
comment,  except  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  forced 
landings  will  practically  insun^  100  per  cent  service  all  of  the  time 
and  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  the  largest  single  item  of  cost, 
viz.,  that  of  repairs  of  planes  and  engines.  Until  we  can  fly  planes 
from  one  airdrome  to  another  with  (-(Mlainty,  wen  at  reduced  speed, 
we  cannot  obtain  the  best  servicf^  records  nor  the  lowest  operating 
costs. 
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81  The  author  ventures  to  predict  that  the  next  most  success- 
ful departure  from  a  single-engme  machine  will  be  the  multiple-unit 
plant  using  a  single  propeller.  And  further,  that  such  a  power  plant 
will  not  consist  of  separate  complete  engines  geared  to  one  *' stick," 
but  perhaps  of  two,  three,  or  even  more,  banks  of  cylinders  on  a 
common  crankcase,  which  will  also  house  the  necessary  shafts, 
gears  and  clutches  in  th's  rigid  structure.  All  the  units  of  such  a 
power  plant  could  be  used  in  *' taking  off"  and  cUmbing  to  a  safe 
altitude,  after  which  one  or  more  could  be  shut  down  and  held  in 
reserve  to  be  put  into  service  if  required.  Engine  and  propeller 
speeds  in  such  a  unit  could  be  made  such  as  to  give  maximum  com- 
bined eflSciency  under  normal  operating  conditions.  The  weight 
of  fuel  saved  in  such  an  efficient  combination,  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  flight,  will  compensate  for  the  added  weight  of  the  *' relay" 
units  of  such  a  power  plant. 

82  The  experience  of  the  Mail  Service,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  is  that  a  landing  chassis  of  ample  strength  saves  many  a 
*' crash"  in  a  forced  landing,  as  well  as  in  a  hard  landing  on  the 
flying  field.  If  the  landing  gear  stays  together,  much  damage  is 
averted  which  otherwise  might  be  serious. 

83  Large  wheels  and  large  tires  have  proved  to  be  most  useful, 
especially  in  rough  and  soft  ground.  In  fact,  the  Mail  Service  uses 
Handley-Page  bomber  wheels  on  the  DH4  machines  as  standard 
equipment  and  has  operated  with  them  on  soft  fields,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  with  standard  DH4  wheels  and  tires.  Nor 
did  these  larger  tires  and  wheels  slow  down  speed  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  There  seems  to  be  almost  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  size 
of  wheels  which  may  be  advantageously  used. 

84  In  a  large  number  of  forced  landings,  where  damage  results, 
the  front  end  of  the  machine  only  suffers,  such  as  the  propeller  and 
the  radiator  and  possibly  the  front  end  of  the  fuselage  when  the 
plane  *' noses  over."  This  neccvssitates  laying  up  the  whole  plane 
during  the  repair  operation.  To  obviate  this,  some  designers  are 
using  a  separate  quick-detachable  nose  which  carries  the  engine. 
The  advantages  of  such  construction  are  too  obvious  to  warrant 
discussion. 

85  It  will  no  doubt  be  found  desirable  in  commercial  machines 
to  use  unit  construction  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  replacements 
may  be  quickly  made  and  the  damaged  unit  repaired  at  leisure. 

86  Experience  of  the  Mail  Service  has  shown  that  other  en- 
gineering   details    are    susceptible    of    considerable    improvement. 
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Gasoline  tanks  have  heretofore  been  built  of  such  shape  as  to  fill 
completely  some  available  space  in  the  fuselage,  resulting  in  shapes 
having  large,  flat  areas  without  the  necessary  strength.  Cylindrical 
tanks  with  bumped  heads  would  be  much  stronger  and  less  trouble- 
some and  should  be  used  if  possible.  They  should  be  so  installed 
as  to  be  easily  removed  and  replaced.  It  has  been  found  that  under 
certain  conditions  (possibly  gasoline  with  high  sul[)hur  content)  the 
lining  of  both  copper  and  terne-plate  tanks  and  of  copper  tubing 
is  attacked  and  passes  along  to  tlie  carburetor  as  a  fine,  flocculent 
deposit  which  may  cause  serious  interference  with  carburetor  action. 
Ample  strainer  capacity  should  l)e  located  at  both  tank  outlet  and 
carburetor  inlet  and  strainers  made  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned  without 
breaking  pipe  connections.  The  U.  S.  Navy  has  found  that  alumi- 
num gasoline  tanks  and  piping  are  not  attacked  in  the  above  manner 
and  are  preferable  to  copper. 

87  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  a  fuel-feeding  system 
using  air  pressure  on  the  tanks  is  neither  reliable  nor  safe.  The  best 
results  have  been  obtained  with  a  positive  gasoline-pump  system 
using  an  engine-driven  pump  eml)0(h'ing  automatic  b3'-pass  regu- 
lation for  maintaining  constant   discharge  pressure. 

88  Instrument  and  ignition  leads  in  the  Army  DH  machines, 
such  as  tachometer  driveshafts,  thermometer'  and  pressure  tubes, 
shutter  controls,  ignition  cables,  etc.,  were  installed  in  a  most  in- 
accessible manner  inside  the  fuselage.  In  the  rebuilt  mail  planes 
these  leads  are  all  installed  in  a  conckiit  on  the  outside*  of  the  fuse- 
lage where  inspection  and  replacenurit  may  be*  easily  accomplished. 

89  Intelligent  engineering  attention  to  the*  many  details  of 
airplane  design  will  be  well  n^paid  in  more  efficient  operation  and 
decreased  cost.  We  do  not  need  to  sec^k  for  new  or  radical  types 
with  which  to  run  a  commercial  service  llie  pn^sent  types,  properly 
engineered,  will  deliver  a  most  satisfactory  se^-vice  if  handled  by  a 
properly  organized  and   operated  personnel. 

90  It  may  be  interesting  to  visuaUzc*  the  (Hfference  as  a])plied 
to  commercial  work  between  the  n'l)uilt  miHtarv  planes  used  bv 
the  Mail  Service  and  a  plane*  dcsiniKMl  especially  for  connnercial 
work,  both  planes  being  e(iuij)pe(I  with  4()()-lii).  LibtMty  12  engines. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  mail  plane  is  caj)al)l(* 
of  carrjdng  more  than  the  400-11  >.  mail  load,  wliicli  is.  however,  all 
that  can  be  put  in  the  sj)aee  available  in  these  machines. 

91  Some  idea  of  what  a  coininercial  j)lane,  n^inu'  a  400-hp. 
engine,  can  do,  is  given  in  the  followinii  data,  which   i>  based  (»n 
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accurate  knowledge  of  proved  performance.  Such  a  plane  having 
a  lift-drift  radio  of  9  will  not  weigh  over  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  wing  area. 
Beside  fuel  and  oil  for  a  4-hour  flight,  together  with  a  pilot  and  other 
accessories,  such  a  plane  will  carry  an  actual  pay  load  of  3000  lb. 
at  a  cruising  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  with  the  engine  throttled 
down  so  as  to  be  developing  only  two-thirds  of  its  maximum  400  hp. 
Such  a  plane  will  cost  no  more  to  operate  than  the  mail  planes  dis- 
cussed herein. 

CONCLUSIONS 

92  While  both  the  design  and  operating  methods  are  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  are  warranted 
from  our  present  knowledge  and  experience: 

a  The  number  of  planes  required  for  a  given  service  is  about 
one  (1)  for  each  250  miles  of  scheduled  flight 

b  The  number  of  spare  engines  required  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  planes 

c  The  total  operating  cost  should  not  exceed  70  cents  per 
plane-mile  for  single-engine  planes  of  not  over  400  hp. 

d  Scheduled  flights  over  reasonably  long  distances  can  be 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  the  fastest  scheduled  trains, 
flying  in  daylight  only,  and  at  least  three  times  as  fast 
if  night  fljdng  is  done 

e  Night  flying  can  be  successfully  accomplished  with  reli- 
able power  plants  and  a  proper  equipment  of  airdrome 
beacons  and  landing  flares 

/  The  most  important  and  desirable  improvement  in  present 
practice  is  the  use  of  efficient  commercial  planes 
equipped  with  a  thoroughly  reliable  power  plant 

g  The  United  States  is  admirably  adapted  to  conmiercial 
airplane  service  because:  (1)  the  large  area  permits  long 
flying  distances;  (2)  large  centers  of  population  well  dis- 
tributed over  this  area  should  supply  ample  business,  and 
(3)  fast  transportation  of  both  goods  and  passengers  is 
more  in  demand  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 

h  The  development  of  a  large  commercial  service  will  fur- 
nish a  reserve  of  planes,  pilots,  mechanics  and  other 
highly  skilled  men  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  valuable  and  effective  part  of  our  national  defense. 

93  The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  assist- 
ance given  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Egge,  General  Superintendent,  and  Mr. 
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CLis.  I.  Stanron.  As.<is::ir.:  ("ivr.er.il  Superir.:er..ie!::  of  :ho  Air  Mail 
Ser'.*::-^.  in  srATh-nr.z  :he  r.v>'>^ar\-  -1:1:;^  ivs^ariiii^  the  oivriition  of 
:h-^  .Mr  yi?S.  S-^r."!  v:  ry  Mr.  C.  A.  P:trkvr.  forrr./r'.y  (.^f  :ho  .Vir  M:\:l 

~*         -  •  •  •        \       •  y  ^       %  '  »  -  *.  y  ^ 


DI^CU^^ION 

R.  B.  C.  Noop.r'VYN.-    Ti:-'  s:;t:<":r.er.t  wa^  :r.;iie  to  the  writer  in 

\\  i^rjjLS^on  ::.:*.*  ::.-  ci^rr::^::^/  *. :  n.:-.:,  wv-u'.:  ^'-*-*y  '^"^  h:ir.doa  over 
'o  p7i\'j.:e  :ni!>:^'r:i':.r.  o  iii.priiivs  pr-.'vi  ioii  they  could  show  5:iti5- 
::.:zcry  ro:-5p*  .-t-  vf  nr.'i-ni.c  C'-^xi  M-nio^.  but  t!::U  the  Congres- 
f::r-3.1  arrn:rn:i::.>r.s  i:  i  ::<,:  :i!l. .w  t!:e  payu.e:;:  of  :\  hiiiher  n^te  ^x^r 

:::n.  such  ::i-  the  r:t.:!r.  :\  i-.  Air  tr:^!:>port:\tion  is  faster,  aiui  of 
■j-rurse  mon?  pav  will  h:-.v»^  :».'  U:-  :::»:.  ie-i  over  for  that  eh\s^  oi  son.-i».v. 
In  the  pa<t  :h^-^-  w:-.-  a  tiii.e  wr.eii  tr.e  ir.ails  were  riot  tnins- 
rorted  by  niilr-'iti.  t  u:  iy  eva-hes.  \M:en  ti;^  transjvrtcuion  of 
mail  was  har'i«--.i  ov^r  to  the  niilroa'is,  a  sreual  hiw  wa-  passed 

r»r'XrL:es  ^L0^?'  cer.^rahy  r^.-.-'-civij^'-d  as  a  faster  vehicle  s<v,r.e  such 
aniendnier.t  will  hav^  -^  :^-  ir.a  ii  t  >  e!:a!'le  ir.ore  ii;oi:ey  to  Iv  paid 
for  the  increase?  in  -:^-d  ar.d  tl:e  i::u^rove:r.ent  in  public  sor\'ice 
wL::-h  is  obtained.  I:  th^-  P'-li-y  «•:  c!>."apne-s  were  adhered  to.  mail 
would  still  be  carri-d  r  y  -ahii.i:  ships  rather  than  by  modern  steam- 


E.  P.  AVarxer.  A  -h'  rt  tin^^  :ii:«^  Mr.  Paul  I.  Zinrmerman. 
^ndneer  in  charii':  of  th-  Airpi:-.:.*^  Pivi-ion  oi  th.e  Aeron:arine  Plane 
*fc  Motor  Companv.  wr-.-:^^  :;-  f-  ii  'ws  uf  his  com.narv's  exivri^iux^  in 
ccnin:ercial  operation,  "''iir  txiHrit-nce  with  conv.nercial  flying 
roats  is  limited  to  a  i^  ^-i-  i  whi  ::  ext^^n-is  ba»'k  to  the  siiinii^g  of  th.e 
annistice,  and  the  t'ari\'  n;;-  ..f  whi^h  tin.>^  was  spent  entireh'  in 
^^xperimentins  wi*h  t-'ir  ••:■.'<  a^. .i  ir.'^"'»r-.  Finally  we  d.eoi'ied. 
that  the  Navy  suri  :n-  n>":ni:  ■  ';:'-  w-p-  -  inptid'le  for  oonnnerciid 
rurpo-^es  and  un:il  :].'■--  :  ;.*-  h-  :  -  -n  <.\  i,  it  w-uld  :-,'  in:T^r:u-- 
ticable  for  anyone  t"  >*..r:  :.n  '  x'-  n-:-/'-  c-n-trv.  :l_^:\  program.. 

*  Ncthcrund  A  re:.::"-  M-'^    <  ",    .  -Jn.;  p.:':h  A\e  .  N^.^v  York.  X.  Y. 
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"We,  therefore,  purchased  an  F-5-L  and  put  it  in  operation, 
converted  as  we  thought  advisable.  Particular  pains  were  taken  to 
see  that  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  was  provided  for  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  interiors  of  the  cabins  are  lined  with  polished  veneer 
and  give  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  interior  of  a  Pullman 
car.  Curtains  at  the  removable  glass  windows  and  comfortable 
upholstered  wicker  chairs  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
Five  more  of  these  boats  were  afterwards  purchased  and  put  in 
operation  about  November  1920.  One  of  these  boats  was  wrecked 
while  anchored  in  Havana  harbor;  the  remaining  five  are  still  in 
operation,  one  of  which,  the  Santa  Mariaj  has  been  operated  for 
more  than  350  flying  hours  and  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  wear,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  boat  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  more  years. 

"The  bottoms  of  the  first  HS-2  boats  converted  depreciated 
very  rapidly.  We  Jiave  foimd  it  necessary  to  change  these  bottoms 
after  about  215  hours  flying  time.  The  Santa  Maria  bottom,  how- 
ever, I  understand,  shows  no  signs  of  depreciation  even  after  350 
hours  of  operation  under  all  kinds  of  climatic  conditions,  this  boat 
having  made  one  himdred  trips  between  Key  West  and  Havana  and 
has  since  been  flown  from  Key  West,  via  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  back  to  Pensacola  on  her  way  to  Key  West  for  the  winter 
season  operations. 

"The  covering  on  the  wings,  particularly  directly  in  the  slip 
stream  of  the  propellers,  depreciates  very  rapidly,  it  having  been 
necessary  to  change  this  portion  of  the  covering  on  the  Santa  Maria. 
A  new  wing  covering  will  probably  be  required  on  the  Santa 
Maria  before  she  starts  operating  this  winter.  The  expense  of  this, 
however,  is  not  very  great  as  compared  with  the  revenue  produced, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  Santa  Marixi  has  not  been  under 
cover  since  its  launching  last  November,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  wing  covering  has  depreciated. 

"The  motors  are  overhauled  after  110  hours  operation.  We 
have  not  as  yet  had  occasion  to  decide  that  any  of  the  motors  have 
worn  out  and  are  ready  for  the  junk  heap.  The  overhauled  motors 
seem  to  be  just  as  good  if  not  better  in  some  instances  than  the  new 
ones,  which  would  indicate  that  probably  the  motors  would  be  good 
for  ten  or  twelve  overhaulings  before  being  ultimately  discarded, 
although  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  guess  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  life  of  a  motor. 

"All  in  all,  our  experience  with  operating  conunercial  flying 
boats  for  the  past  year  seems  to  indicate  that  a  life  of  three  or  four 
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years  may  be  readily  assumed  for  the  hulls  and  wings  and  that  800 
to  900  hours  are  to  be  expected  from  the  motors.'' 

Joseph  A.  Steinmetz.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  paper  and 
the  writer  wants  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  it  is  of  real  signifi- 
cance. Perhaps  eighteen  months  ago  at  the  Engineers*  Club  at 
Philadelphia  a  city  planning  conference  met,  and  one  hundred  engi- 
neers and  architects  attended  who  did  city  planning  as  their  profes- 
sional work.  One  of  the  final  results  of  their  conference  was  the 
endorsement  of  a  motion  that  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  policy  in  engi- 
neering relating  to  city  planning,  to  incorporate,  in  addition  to  parks 
and  railroad  facility  areas,  well  designed  aircraft  landing  fields  and 
water  areas  for  hydroavions. 

The  Aero  Club  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind,  has  sent  out  recommendations  as  to  air  landing  fields,  and 
was  helpful  in  putting  on  the  air  map  of  the  United  States  numerous 
landing  fields  for  smaller  cities.  These  are  not  often  called  landing 
fields  at  first  discussion,  but  the  cities  are  induced  to  set  aside  an 
area  for  a  fair  ground  or  exhibition  field.  Then  the  representatives 
of  the  Air  Associations  go  over  the  suggested  plans  and  locate  the 
buildings  in  proper  places  so  as  to  leave  a  large  open  air  field  in  the 
middle.  Later  the  cities  realize  their  great  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
creating  this  available  field  for  an  air  port  for  their  district. 

The  writer  believes  that  China  will  be  among  the  great  nations 
in  the  larger  uses  of  the  airplane.  In  five  ycnirs  from  now  the  writer 
believes  that  several  thousand  airplanes  will  be  working  in  China; 
and  largely  because  their  country  roads  are  not  good  and  cjuick 
official  transport  and  mail  service  is  urgently  needed. 

In  Europe  there  is  an  air  route  to  Africa,  Fnnich  ^Morocco  and 
the  daily  service  between  Paris  and  London  is  liberally  patronized. 

In  this  country  is  the  trip  from  K(*y  West  to  Cuba.  In  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  there  arc  two  routes,  one  up  the  ^lag- 
dalena  River  to  Bogota,  making  it  possible  to  cross  the  fever  Z(me 
there  without  danger  or  risk.  In  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Africa  a 
regular  air  express  serves  for  mail,  passtaigcr  and  valuable  merchan- 
dise and  supplies. 

These  few  examples  s(n've  but  to  show  us  tlie  fragments  of  the 
great  world  mosaic  now  in  thi'  niiiking,  of  the  interlinking  of  the  air 
routes. 

E.  E.  Aldrin  told  of  an  inttn-estinK  (experience  of  his  in  tnivel- 
ling  between  Paris  and  London.     I^'avin^  Paris  by  train  at  ll.)^()  in 
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the  morning,  he  was  detained  over-night  at  Calais  owing  to  the 
rough  sea  in  the  Channel,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  London  until  the 
following  day  at  noon.  On  the  return  trip  by  airplane  ten  days 
later,  the  distance  was  covered  in  three  hours,  the'  plane  being  fifty 
minutes  overdue  because  of  heavy  fog  and  a  head  wind. 

Augustus  Post*  spoke  in  endorsement  of  the  paper  and  the 
discussion  of  it.  He  said,  in  part:  "It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  real 
use  for  the  planes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  West.  Many 
men  have  said  they  were  taking  professional  men  and  doctors  around 
in  their  planes  when  the  roads  were  impassable,  and  I  think  besides 
the  great  lines  that  will  be  established  before  long,  that  there  will 
be  many  individual  planes  used  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
to  carry  the  professional  man  to  these  outlying  districts  where  other 
transportation  is  almost  impossible  at  times.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  you  had  three  doctors  on  your  list,  you  could  get  on  with  a  jitney 
plane  by  taking  them  out  when  required  —  that  is  when  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  to  locations  where  the  roads  were  very  bad." 

Thomas  Manlby  said  in  part:  "At  present  we  have  to  keep 
thoroughly  in  mind  that  everything  is  to  be  sold.  The  people  are 
not  going  to  come  up  and  ask  to  have  the  airplane  delivered  on  a 
silver  platter,  and  then  hand  the  money  in  change  for  it  on  a  sil- 
ver platter.  The  uses  we  have  must  be  worked  out  thoroughly,  as 
they  have  done  with  the  work  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  Congo. 
The  big  thing  seems  to  be  to  study  out  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
to  sell  what  we  have  in  those  Unes,  and  to  keep  thoroughly  before 
us  the  fact  that  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  we  must  work 
on  all  the  time,  and  not  try  to  drive  the  dull  end  of  the  wedge  first. 
When  we  try  to  put  on  aerial  lines  in  competition  with  highly  de- 
veloped trans-continental  lines,  where  capital  is  great,  invested 
interests  are  large,  and  where  cities  have  been  built  around  those 
systems  of  transportation,  we  find  great  difficulties.  We  must  con- 
sider the  value  of  time.  If  time  is  not  of  much  value  it  is  not  worth 
saving.  If  people  in  rural  communities  are  not  putting  high  value 
on  time,  it  is  not  a  good  slogan  for  us  to  use  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties. If  you  wiU  use  the  word  "inconvenience,"  that  is  another 
thing.  We  save  them  inconvenience.  I  think  that  has  been  one 
of  the  great  troubles  in  some  of  the  operations.  The  big  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  study  and  analyze  thoroughly  the  situation,  and 

1  297  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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where  these  machines  can  be  used  in  the  present  form  and 
development.  We  must  try  to  work  out  the  different  factors  and 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  must  sell  and  keep  selling  the  stuff  we 
have  right  along/' 

The  Author,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said:  *^One  phase  of 
the  situation  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is  the  great  proimse  of 
commercial  success  in  carrying  goodSy  rather  than  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers.  The  promised  revenue  is  greater  and  the  hazard 
very  much  less.  The  profit  of  flying  airplanes  probably  lies  in  flying 
considerable  distances.  One  or  two  facts  may  show  what  may  be 
done  in  this  country  for  a  commercial  line  of  airplanes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  express  matter  flowing  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  daily  is  eighteen  trainloads  of  an  average  of  ten  cars  each. 
If  we  got  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  that  amount  it  would  consti- 
tute a  comfortable  airplane  business.  On  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  a  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  City,  there  is  an 
average  daily  flow  of  $500,000,000  in  currency  and  negotiable  paper 
between  the  various  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  United  States. 
The  saving  of  one  day's  interest  alone  on  that  amount  of  money 
would  be  well  worth  paying  for. 

^*If  you  can  fly  goods  at  fifty  cents  per  ton-mile,  a  thousand- 
mile  trip  will  cost  $500.  If  you  carry  a  ton  load  at  $2.00  per  pound 
you  get  $4000  for  the  trip.  For  a  half  load  you  get  $2000  for  the 
trip.  Even  at  a  lesser  rate  there  is  still  an  inviting  profit.  We  may 
soon  obtain  legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  put  a  special  stamp 
on  letters  taken  by  airplane.  If  only  a  five-cent  stamp  is  put  on  in 
addition  to  the  two-cent  stamp,  there  being  an  average  of  forty 
letters  in  a  pound  of  first-class  mail,  the  revenue  will  be  $2.00  a 
pound,  and  for  a  fifty  per  cent  load  you  have  $2,000  per  trip.  We 
do  not  want  passengers  now.  With  enough  express  business  or  other 
high-class  matter  we  get  away  from  the  risk  of  carrying  passengers 
and  have  a  more  profital)Ie  load  to  carry.  I  think  the  cultivation 
of  this  class  of  business  will  be  much  easier  than  that  of  carrjdng 
passengers. 

"We  have  great  distances  to  fly  over  and  the  country  has  been 
somewhat  educated  to  transporting  tremendous  amounts  of  money, 
mail  and  express  matter  through  the  express  companies.  Carry  a 
small  fraction  of  that  high-class  businc^ss  and  it  will  be  a  relatively 
large  airplane  business  and  with  suflicient  profits  for  any  commercial 
airplane  company." 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  PXASTIC  PROPERTIES 
OF  SMALL-SIZE  WIRE  CABLE 

By  R.  R.  Moore/  DA-i-TOX,  Ohio 
Non-Member 

In  aircraft  work  tise  is  made  of  several  varieties  of  srnaU-diameter  steel  cable 
knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  which  is  important  for  efficient  design. 
The  present  paper  gives  results  of  a  scries  of  tests  carried  out  at  McCook  Fields 
Dayton^  Ohio,  in  which  it  is  shoum  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  small-sized 
wire  aircraft  cable  varies  from  15,000,000  to  28,000,000,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  type  of  the  cable.  The  maximum  difference  betureti  moduli  of  specimens  of 
the  same  size  and  type  of  cable  may  be  as  high  «.s-  S,000,000. 

It  was  aho  found  that  the  ynodulu^  of  elasticity  may  be  raised  by  loading  the 
cable  below  the  elastic  limit,  and  that  resting  the  cfdde  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
definite  effect  on  the  77iodulus.  The  ekwtic  limit  may  be  raised  by  loading  the  cable 
a  little  beyond  this  point,  the  maximxim  increase  obtained  amountine}  to  63  per  cent 
of  the  original  elastic  limit. 

'^PHE  development  of  aircraft  has  brought  into  use  several  varieties 
of  small-diameter  steel  ca])le,  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  which  is  important  for  efficient  design.  Such  infor- 
mation becomes  vitally  important  to  engineers  who  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  new  types  of  aircraft  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  aviation  in  general.  This  is  the  case  at  the 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Air  Service,  located  at  McC'ook  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  subject  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Material  Section  by  a  request  from  tlie  Design  Section  for  stress- 
strain  curves  on  various  sizes  of  the  19-wire  non-flexible  type  of 
aircraft  cable.  After  completing  these  tests  the  inv(^stigation  was 
extended  to  cover  all  the  available  typ(\'^  of  cable  used  in  airplane 
construction. 

2  Engineering  handbooks  do  not  quotc^  any  value  for  the 
elastic  limit  of  wire  cal)le,  and  for  the  nioduhis  of  elasticity  they  give 

1  Chief,  Physical  Testing  Brancli,  Mati-rial  Station,  McCouk  Field. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Mcetiiiii:,,  DcccmiiIxt  19121,  of  The  Ameuuax 
Society  of  Mechanical  Encjinkkks. 
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a  value  of  about  12,000,000.  This  value,  howc\Ti-,  refers  to  wire 
ropes  with  hemp  centers  and  for  sizoK  greater  than  s  in-  In  aircraft 
work  we  are  mostly  concerned  with  ropes  made  of  high-stivngth 
steel  wire  in  sizes  less  t!i;m  |  in.  and  types  whidi  have  either  a  wire 
or  wire-strand  center.  The  value  for  the  uKHhihis  of  this  type  of 
cable  is  considerably  greater  than  12.000,000. 

3  While  the  detenninalioii  of  ultiiiiale  slrciiutii  is  a  compar- 
atively simple  matter,  the  accurate  measureiiinit  of  elongation 
necessary  in  detennining  the  elastic  limit  and  modulus  of  elasticity 
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of  the  elastic  limit  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  different  types 
of  aircraft  cable  in  use;  the  determination  as  to  whether  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  is  changed  after  the  cable  hag  been  loaded  several  times; 
and  the  determination  as  to  whether  the  elastic  limit  can  be  increased 
by  loading  the  cable  a  httle  beyond  this  point. 

5  Tests  were  made  on  a  20,000-lb.  Olsen  structural  material 
and  airplane  parts  testing  machine  which  was  previously  calibrated 
and  found  to  be  in  good  adjustment.    However,  in  several  cases 


1x7  Wire  Cable  6k7  Wire  Coble 

Fia.  3    Ttpes  op  C&sle  GoNSTBOcnoN 


the  measurement  of  load  was  obtained  from  the  deflection  of  an 
accurately  caUbrated  spring  placed  on  the  upper  head  of  the  ma- 
chine and  arranged  so  as  to  take  the  load  apphed  to  the  cable.  The 
deflection  of  the  spring  wa^  measured  with  an  Ames  dial  reading 
to  0.001  in.  It  was  found  that  this  method  gave  more  consistent 
results  because  it  was  considerably  more  sensitive  to  small  variations 
in  load  than  the  lever  system  of  the  testing  machine.  In  fact,  some 
such  arrangement  is  absolutely  necessary  in  testing  the  small  cables, 
particularly  the  j'j,  Ai  and  j%-m.  sizes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  elastic 
limit  and  modulus  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  To  obtain  the 
breaking  load,  however,  the  spring  must  be  removed  and  the  load 
measured  on  the  machine.  A  view  of  the  complete  set-up  with  exten- 
someter  attached  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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6  Elongations  were  measured  over  a  gage  length  of  50  in. 
in  order  that  unit  elongations  might  be  obtained  with  considerable 
accuracy.  With  the  extensometer  shown  it  was  possible  by  using 
the  vernier  to  read  to  0.0002  in.  Without  the  vernier  the  smallest 
direct  reading  is  0.002  in.,  so  that  if  this  be  divided  by  the  gage 
length  of  50  in.,  the  unit  elongation  which  is  absolutely  dependable 
is  0.002/50  =  0.00004  in.,  which  is  nearly  as  fine  as  most  exten- 
someters  used  for  obtaining  the  modulus  on  solid  bars  will  read. 

7  The  instrument  used  was  very  similar  to  the  familiar  wire- 
wound  dial  type  of  extensometer.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
attaching  the  dial  to  the  cable  at  the  gage  point.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  attaching  the  dial  to  a  specially  devised  clamp  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  clamp  consisted  of  two  small  aluminum  castings, 
each  slotted  to  receive  half  of  a  split  block  (^-in.  by  f-in.  by  T^o-in. 
thick),  this  block  having  a  hole  drilled  centering  on  the  dividing  line 
to  receive  the  cable.  The  split  block  was  forced  together  by  means 
of  a  wing  nut  on  the  threaded  end  of  each  of  two  bolts,  one  end  of 
each  of  which  was  set  tight  in  one  casting  and  the  threaded  end 
extended  through  two  holes  in  the  other  casting  and  projected 
beyond  suflSciently  to  take  the  wing  nut.  The  dial  itself  was  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  graduated  into  1000  divisions.  A  needle 
containing  the  vernier  was  mounted  on  a  shaft  extending  through 
the  dial,  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  holding  a  small  brass  drum.  The 
drum  was  so  proportioned  to  the  dial  that  one  revolution  of  the  dial 
was  equivalent  to  a  2-in.  stretch  on  the  cable  or  one  small  division 
on  the  dial  =  0.002  in.;  using  the  vernier  this  could  be  read  to 
0.0002  in.  At  the  other  gage  point,  a  second  clamp  was  attached 
similar  to  the  one  holding  the  dial.  To  this  clamp  one  end  of  a 
fine  magnet  wire  was  attached;  the  wire  extended  down  the  cable 
and  around  the  brass  drum,  the  loose  end  having  a  light  weight 
attached  to  it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  as  the  two  gage  points  moved 
apart  the  wire  turned  the  drum  and  shaft  upon  which  the  needle 
was  mounted,  thus  recording  directly  on  the  dial  the  elongation 
of  the  cable. 

8  This  method  of  attaching  the  instrument  to  the  cable  proved 
quite  satisfactory,  for  it  was  easy  to  sot  in  place  and  it  held  firmly. 
The  only  adjustment  in  the  instrument  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  differ- 
ent sizes  of  cable  was  a  new  pair  of  s]^lit  blocks  with  a  hole  drilled 
to  take  the  cable.  A  compute  set  of  those  blocks  was  made  and 
filed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  so  tluit  no  time  was  lost  in  adapting  the 
instrument  to  the  diffen^nt-sizod  cables.    It  wns  found  later  on  that 
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split  blocks  made  of  fiber  served  very  satisfactorily  and  were  much 
lighter. 

9  As  mentioned  in  Par.  3,  the  second  difficulty  in  measuring 
elongation  is  due  to  twisting  of  the  cable.  As  the  cable  twists  the 
clamps  attached  to  the  cable  rotate  about  the  center  of  the  cable 
as  an  axis.  Both  clamps  do  not  move  in  the  same  direction,  but 
in  opposite  directions.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  point  where  the 
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extensometer  wire  is  attached  to  the  upper  clamp  is  no  longer  directly 
over  the  point  of  contact  between  the  wire  and  the  brass  drum  of  the 
dial.  The  length  of  the  wire  between  these  two  points  has  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the 
hypotenuse  and  the  longer  side  of  a  right  triangle.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  error  occurring  from  this  twisting,  the  wire  was  placed 
as  near  the  cable  as  possible  and  hardly  exceeded  \  in.  from  the 
center  of  the  cable  at  any  time.  As  the  maximum  twist  noted  did 
not  exceed  90  deg.,  the  error  incurred  in  the  modulus  due  to  this 
error  of  elongation  is  negligible. 

10    Specimens  were  6  ft.  long  overall   and  were   socketed  at 
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each  end.  The  individual  wires  were  frayed  out  at  each  end  of  the 
specimen  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches;  they  were  then  cleaned 
by  dipping  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and  coated  with  the  solder 
used  in  the  sockets.  The  frayed  ends  were  then  si»t  in  the  ordinary 
closed  socket  and  soldered  there  with  solder  composed  of  50  per  cent 
lead,  25  per  cent  tin,  and  25  per  cent  antimony,  which  alloy  has  a 
melting  point  of  625  deg.  fahr.    This  alloy  was  selected  because  its 
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melting  point  is  low  enough  to  have  little  effect  on  the  hardness 
of  the  steel  wire,  and  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  heaviest  cables 
tested.  In  fact,  in  no  case  did  the  ca])le  break  in  the  socket.  The 
sockets  used  were  the  standard  coinnicrcial  "closed  socket,"  the 
outer  surface  of  which  was  tunKMJ  up  on  a  lathe  so  that  it  fitttnl 
snugly  into  the  tapered  hoh^  in  a  split  block.  The  split  block  was 
made  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  \wiu\  of  the  testing  machine.  This  uK^thod 
made  it  possible  to  set  the  specimen  up  ({uickly  and  with  good 
alignment. 
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11  Cables  of  four  diflferent  tjrpes  of  construction  and  one  made 
of  phosphor-bronze  wire  were  tested,  the  tjrpes  and  sizes  tested  being 
given  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1    TYPES  AND  SIZES  OF  CABLES  TESTED 


Type 

MateriiJof 
Wires 

ProtectiTe  Coating 
on  Wires 

Diameter  of  Cable 

10  wire 

Steel 

Tinned 

A.>  t^.  A.  i.  A.  A 

7by7 

Steel 

Zino-plated 

A.  A.  A 

7by7 

Steel 

Tinned 

A 

6  by  7 

Steel 

Zino-plated 

A 

7  by  19 

Steel 

Tinned 

1.  A.  A.  A.  H 

7  by  19 

Phoepho^ 
bronse 

None 

A 

^  This  cable  has  only  7  wires  because  of  its  small  siae 


12  The  19-wire  cable  is  made  up  of  18  wires  twisted  aroimd 
a  wire  core,  the  wires  taking  the  direction  of  a  left-hand  screw. 

13  The  7  by  7  cable  is  made  up  of  seven  strands  of  seven 
wires  each,  six  of  these  strands  being  twisted  around  the  seventh 
strand  as  a  core,  the  strands  being  twisted  in  the  direction  of  a 
right-hand  screw.  The  strands  are  composed  of  seven  wires,  six  of 
which  are  woimd  aroimd  the  seventh  as  a  core,  the  direction  being 
that  of  a  left-hand  screw.  A  cable  wound  in  this  manner,  that  is, 
the  individual  wires  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  twist 
of  the  strands,  is  said  to  be  "regular  lay"  cable. 

14  The  7  by  19  cable  is  made  up  of  seven  strands  of  19  wires 
each.   The  method  of  construction  is  the  same  as  for  the  7  by  7  cables. 

15  The  6  by  7  cable  is  composed  of  six  strands  of  seven  wires 
each,  the  six  strands  being  wound  around  a  cord  center.  The  strands 
are  composed  of  seven  wires,  six  of  which  are  woimd  aroimd  a  wire 
center.  The  cord  used  for  the  center  is  cotton  twine  of  cable 
construction,  there  being  three  strands  each  consisting  of  eight  yams 
of  about  No.  20.  The  phosphor-bronze  cable  is  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  regular  7  by  19  cable. 

16  A  chemical  analysis  of  several  wires  taken  from  the  phos- 
phor-bronze cable  gave  the  following  composition:  tin,  3.77;  copper, 
95.60;  zinc,  0.34;  phosphorus,  0.28.  A  chemical  analysis  of  several 
wires  from  the  steel  cables  gave  the  following  composition:  carbon, 
0.64;   manganese,  0.55;   phosphorus,  0.033;   sulphur,  0.033. 
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17  In  Fig.  3  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  wires  and  strands 
in  the  four  different  types  of  cables. 

18  Each  sample  of  cable  was  cut  from  the  reel  in  a  single 
30-ft.  length.  From  this  piece  five  6-ft.  specimens  were  taken  for 
test.    In  this  manner  it  was  assured  that  all  specimens  of  the  same 
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size  and  type  came  from  the  same  material.     Four  specimens  of 
each  were  prepared  for  test,  the  fifth  being  held  in  reserve. 

19  The  four  specimens  of  each  size  and  type  were  run  as 
follows:  Three  runs  on  each  of  two  specimens,  taking  elongation 
readings  at  equal  increments  of  load  up  to  near  the  breaking  point, 
three  runs  on  each  of  the  other  two  specimens,  taking  elongation 
readings  at  equal  increments  of  load  up  to  a  point  somewhat  below 
the  elastic  limit,  then  one  run  above  the  yield  point,  rest  for  two 
days,  then  two  runs  up  to  near  the  breaking  load.  The  purpose 
of  this  arrangement  was  to  determine  whether  the  modulus  was 
affected  by  loading  below  the  elastic  limit  or  above  the  yield  point, 
or  by  rest  after  loading. 
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20  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  cable  was  found  by  takmg 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  individual  wires.  These  areas  were 
computed  from  the  diameters  of  the  wires  measured  to  thousandths 
with  micrometer  caUpers. 

21  Stress-strain  curves  for  computing  the  modulus  and  locat- 
ing the  elastic  limit  were  plotted  on  cross-section  paper  with  a  scale 
of  1  in.  equal  to  0.01  in.  actual  elongation  in  50  in.  The  vertical 
scale  was  made  so  as  to  give  the  curve  a  slope  of  about  45  deg.  with 
the  horizontal.     This  large-scale  plotting  showed  the  readings  of 
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the  extensometer  to  be  very  consistent,  indicating  that  the  cable 
was  stretching  uniformly  and  also  twisting  uniformly. 

22  The  values  for  elastic  limit  were  obtained  by  selecting  the 
highest  point  on  the  straight-Une  section  of  the  stress-strain  curves. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  the  elastic  limit  but  the  proportional 
limit.  The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  defines  these 
two  points  as  follows: 
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Elastic  Limit  is  the  greatest  load  per  unit  of  original  cross-section 
which  does  not  produce  a  permanent  set.  (This  determination  is 
rarely  made  in  the  commercial  testing  of  materials.)        t 

Proportional  Limit  is  the  load  per  unit  of  original  cross-section 
at  which  the  deformations  cease  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  loads. 

23     However,  as  the  majority  of  practical  designing  engineers 
use  the  term  '^elastic  limit''  to  designate  what  is  actually  the  propor- 
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tional  limit,  we  have  also  used  it  in  that  sense  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion. 

DISCUSSION  OF  rp:sults 

24  A  complete  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  is  given  in 
Tables  2  to  6.  The  entire  work  consists  of  tests  on  47  specimens 
of  wire  cable  which  comprised  103  stress-strain  runs. 
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to  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  loading  below  the  elastic  limit.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
net  effect  of  loading  above  the  yield  point  is  small. 

32  Specimens  Nos.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38,  40,  41,  42,  and 
43  were  given  two  days'  rest  after  having  been  loaded  twice  below 
the  elastic  limit  and  once  above  the  yield  point.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  they  were  given  two  more  runs,  both  above  the  yield  point. 
A  comparison  of  these  results  drawn  from  the  data  in  Tables  2  to  6  is 
given  in  columns  7  and  8,  Table  8.  These  figures  were  obtained  by 
taking  the  difference  between  the  last  run  previous  to  the  rest  and 
each  of  the  runs  after  the  rest.  The  plus  sign  indicates  an  increase 
and  the  minus  sign  a  decrease  in  the  modulus.  The  largest  difference, 
which  is  that  shown  in  specimen  No.  41,  is  not  substantiated  by 
its  companion  specimen.  No.  40.  In  a  great  many  cases  a  decrease 
in  modulus  is  also  shown  which  would  indicate  that  so  far  as  these 
tests  go  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  definite  effect  of  rest  upon  the 
modulus  of  these  types  of  cable. 

33  The  final  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  elastic  limit  by  loading  a  little 
beyond  this  point.  The  results  of  runs  made  to  show  this  are  given 
in  Figs.  4  to  9.  These  curves  indicate  definitely  that  the  elastic 
limit  can  be  considerably  increased. 

34  The  amount  of  increase  obtained  on  the  cables  tested  is 
as  given  in  table  9. 

TABLE   9    AMOUNT  OF   INCREASE   IN   ELASTIC   LIMIT   OBTAINED 

ON   THE   CABLES  TESTED 


Type 

Size 

Increase  in  Elastic 

Per  Cent  Increase  over 

Limit,  lb. 

Original  Elastic  Limit 

19 

I'i 

2000 

62 

3 

1000 

33 

7  by  7 

n 
32 

250 

63 

6  by  7 

9 
61 

240 

30 

7  by  19 

i 

400 

36 

h\ 

2000 

33 

COXCLISIOXS 


35  The  mociulus  of  elasticity  of  small-sizo  wire  aircraft  cable 
varies  from  15,000,000  to  2S, ()()(). ()()(),  d.^pcMidini:  upon  tho  size  and 
type  of  the  cable.    Th(^  ll)-win^  cai)l('  has  uu'louhtodly  the  hii^hc^st 
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modulus  and  the  7  by  19  cable  probably  the  lowest.  The  maximum 
difference  between  moduli  of  specimens  of  the  same  size  and  type  of 
cable  may  be  as  high  as  3,000,000. 

36  The  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  raised  by  loading  the 
cable  below  the  elastic  limit.  The  greatest  increase  is  obtained  on 
the  7  by  19  type  and  may  amount  to  6,500,000. 

37  Resting  the  cable  did  not  seem  to  have  any  definite  effect 
on  the  modulus. 

38  The  elastic  limit  may  be  raised  by  loading  the  cable  a  little 
beyond  this  point.  The  maximum  increase  obtained  amounted  to 
63  per  cent  of  the  original  elastic  limit. 
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TESTING   EMERGENCY  FLEET  BOILERS 

USING  OIL  FUEL 

By  F.  W.  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Tests  upon  the  standard  four-pass  water-tube  marine  boiler  designed  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  using  coal  as  fuelf 
were  reported  by  the  present  author  and  Mr.  H.  Kreisinger  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  1910.  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  oil 
for  fuel  on  many  of  the  stea7nships  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  it  became 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  relative  rnerits  on  several  of  the  available  mechanical  atomiz- 
ing oil  burners  for  boilers.  Tests  ivere  accordingly  run,  the  boiler  used  having  a  heat- 
ing surface  of  2518  sq.  ft.,  a  furnace  volume  of  408  cu.  ft.,  and  a  commercial  horse- 
power  of  435  on  the  basis  of  the  marine  rating  of  G  lb.  of  water  to  a  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour.  These  tests  and  the  results  obtained  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper. 

oil-fup:l  evaporativb:  tests 

TN  THE  paper  presented  to  this  Soeiety  in  1919  by  the  author 
and  Mr.  Henry  Kreisinger,  on  coal-fuel  tests  of  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  water-tube  boilers  for  wood  ships/  it  was  stated  that 
oil-fuel  tests  were  being  made,  and  in  the  present  paper  the  principal 
results  of  those  tests  are  given. 

2  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  oil  for  fuel  on  many 
of  the  steamships  belonging  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  several  of  the 
mechanical  atomizing  oil  burners  for  boilers.  The  tests  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Kreisinger, 
then  Fuel  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  under  the  critical 
observation  of  Lieut-C'onnnander  W.  R.  Purnell  and  Lieutenant 
Pennycook  from  the  Philadelphia  Fuel  Oil  Testing  Plant  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy.     As  in  the  coal-burning  tests,  assistants  for  chemical  and 

»  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  41,  p.  023. 
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physical  work  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  well  as  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Ck)rporation. 

3  The  boiler  tested  was  the  four-pass  boiler  illustrated  on  p.  627 
of  the  former  paper  and  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  1.  In  the  oil  tests 
the  bottom  of  the  casing  was  dropped  12  in.,  and  the  furnace  on  sides 
and  bottom  was  lined  with  brickwork  about  12  in.  thick,  there  being 
2i  in.  of  sil-o-cel  brick  next  to  the  casing.  These  were  covered  by 
2^  in.  of  calcined  brick.  The  sides  were  still  further  lined  with 
firebrick  6  in.  thick  and  the  bottom  covered  with  two  courses  of 
standard  firebrick  laid  flat.  This  formed  a  very  effective  insulation, 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  the  bricks  suffered  accordingly.  However,  it 
was  the  standard  lining  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  and  was  very  satis- 
factory in  keeping  down  the  temperature  of  the  fire  rooms  aboard 
ship,  for  which  purpose  it  was  adopted.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

4  The  furnace  volume  was  very  small,  the  distance  between 
the  front  and  back  walls  was  only  6  ft.,  and  the  distance  from  the 
back  wall  to  the  burner  tip  about  6  ft.  9  in.  This  short  distance, 
without  doubt,  prevented  the  atomizing  capacities  of  the  burners 
from  being  fully  developed.  After  every  series  of  tests  the  joints 
between  the  bricks  opposite  each  burner  required  pointing  and  some- 
times the  bricks  over  a  small  area  required  replacing. 

5  The  following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  firebox  below  the 
tubes: 

Height  of  furnace  at  front 5  ft.  0}  in. 

Height  of  furnace  at  back 6  ft.  9  in. 

Width  of  furnace 11  ft.  6J  in. 

Distance  between  front  and  back  walls , 6  ft  0  in. 

Volume  of  furnace 408  cu.  ft. 

6  The  boiler  was  equipped  with  thermocouples  for  measuring 
the  temperatures  of  the  gases  throughout  the  passes  and  in  the 
uptake.  At  the  latter  level  there  were  several  thermocouples  for 
determining  the  temperatures  at  various  points,  for  it  had  been 
previously  ascertained  that  the  temperatures  in  the  different  parts 
of  one  horizontal  plane  of  the  uptake  were  not  uniform  and  varied 
as  much  as  100  deg.  fahr. 

7  Means  were  provided  for  sampling  the  gases  at  various  points 
throughout  the  boiler  between  the  vicinity  of  the  burners  and  the 
uptake.  Thus  the  progression  of  the  process  of  combustion  could 
be  ascertained.  Similarly  draft  gages  were  arranged  to  indicate  the 
drafts  at  various  points. 
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8  Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  boiler  are  given  as  follows: 

Width  of  casing  at  floor  level 13  ft.  4  in. 

Length  of  casing  at  floor  level 7  ft.  10 J  in. 

Height  of  center  of  steam  drum  above  floor 11  ft.  81  in. 

Width  of  water  spaces  in  headers 8  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes 3  in. 

Exposed  length  of  tubes  between  headers 7  ft.  7  J  in. 

Number  of  tubes  connecting  headers 388 

Number  of  tubes  between  rear  header  and  drum 21 

Steam  pressure  carried 210  lb. 

THE  OIL 

9  Mexican  oil  was  used  because  it  is  the  only  oil  that  is  usually 
available  for  steamship  fuel.  This  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  wells  is 
of  about  21  gravity  Baum6.  About  12  per  cent  to  13  per  cent  of 
gasoline  is  removed,  leaving  the  oil  at  about  16  gravity  Baum6. 
The  heating  value  per  pound  is  about  18,330  B.t.u. 

10  The  first  sample  taken  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  have  the  following  properties: 

Specific  gravity  at  15  deg.  cent 0. 960 

Gravity,  Baum6,  modulus  140,  at  60  deg.  fahr 15. 8 

Viscosity,  Engler,  at  65. 5  deg.  cent 19. 21 

Calories  per  gram 10,179 

British  thermal  units  per  pound 18,323 

Water,  per  cent 0. 00 

Sulphur,  per  cent 3. 88 

Mineral  matter,  sand,  etc.,  per  cent 0. 00 

Flash  point  (Pensky-Martens  closed  tester) 72  deg.  cent. 

Burning  point  (Pensky-Martens  tester  opened) 116  deg.  cent. 

Solid  at -  2  deg.  cent. 

Other  samples,  of  which  many  were  taken,  differed  but  slightly  from 
this. 

THE   BURNERS 

11  As  stated  before,  all  burners  tested  were  mechanical  atomiz- 
ing. This  type  is  used  at  sea  in  order  that  all  steam  used  in  heating 
the  oil  may  be  condensed  and  saved  for  feedwatcr. 

12  Six  kinds  of  burners  were  used,  but  oidy  one  will  be  desig- 
nated by  name  or  illustrated.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  results  of  the  tests  that  there  are  several  good  burners 
available.    Of  the  others  two  will  be  omitted  because  one  was  specially 
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designed  for  use  in  a  closed  fire  room,  and  the  other  was  not  fully 
developed.  The  burners  will  be  designated  by  number,  and  No.  1 
was  the  U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  (of  Steam  Engineering)  Standard  Repater 
Burner,   The  reference  numbers  are  1,  3, 4,  and  6.    Fig.  3  shows  the 
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boQer  equipped  with  No.  1  burner.    Four  burners  were  applied  to 
the  boiler,  and  usually  they  were  aU  in  use. 

OTHER  APPABATTTS 

13  The  oil  was  supplied  to  the  burners  by  either  of  two  hori- 
zontal duplex  pumps,  6i  in.  by  3i  in.  by  5  in.,  borrowed  from  the 
Emergency  .'Fleet  storehouse  at  the  plant  of  the  Merchants'  Ship- 
building Company,  Bristol,  Pa.  A  pair  of  suction  and  a  pair  of  dis- 
chai^  oil  strainers  and  an  oil  heater  were  loaned  by  the  Schutte 
and  Koerting  Company.    On  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  oil  pumps 
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there  was  a  6-iii.  air  chamber  about  eight  feet  high,  which  maiD- 
tained  the  oil  pressure  at  the  burners  sutEciently  steady  for  the 
best  results.  This  chamber  was  emptied  of  oil  at  the  beginning  of 
each  test  and  charged  with  air  at  100  lb.  pressure. 

14  The  oil  was  heated  in  the  railroad-car  tank  and  forced  by 
air  pressure  into  the  weighing  tank.  From  this  tank  the  oil  after 
being  weighed  was  discharged  into  a  tank  containing  a  steam  coil, 
and  to  this  tank  the  pump  suctions  were  connected.    Between  the 
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pumps  and  suction  tank  the  suction  strainer  was  located  and  the 
discharge  strainer  was  placed  between  the  pumps  and  oil  heater. 

THE    NAVY    BUREAU   STAXDARD    BURNER 

15  This  burner  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  consists  of  a  circular 
cast-iron  register  with  inclined  (not  radial)  blades  around  the  out- 
side between  two  thin  narrow  rings  with  which  they  are  cast,  so 
formed  that  the  air  passes  between  them  somewhat  toward  the 
center  of  the  burner,  and  by  them  is  given  rotafion. 

16  The  register  is  suitably  bolted  to  the  boiler  front,  but 
between  it  and  the  front  there  is  a  conical  ring  which  serves  to  direct 
the  air  toward  the  oil  and  counteract  the  opposite  tendency  caused 
by  the  centrifugal  effect  of  tlic  resistor. 

17  The  oil  is  forced  throUKh  a  pipe  to  tin.'  so-called  tip,  which 
is  screwed  on  the  pipe  and  serves  I  he  purpose  of  delivering  the 
oO  to  the  furnace  in  a  rapiiily  roliiliiif;  stream  passing  through  a 
very  small  hole.  The  tip  consists  of  two  hardeiu'd  steel  parts,  the 
outer  one  being  called  the  "nut",  and  apjiaront  on  the  drawing.    The 
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niit  has  a  conical  cavity  with  the  apex  toward  the  furnace  and  the 
other  part  is  conical  and  fits  it  in  firm  contact.  The  latter  is  pro- 
vided with  tangential  grooves  fed  by  small  holes  and  these  grooves 
serve  to  rotate  the  oil  as  above  mentioned. 

18  The  centrifugal  force  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  oil 
causes  the  latter  to  spread  into  the  form  of  a  thin  hollow  cone, 
which  is  protected  from  the  inrushing  air  from  the  register  by  a 
cast-iron  cone  until  it  reaches  an  advisable  thinness  at  the  edge  of 
the  cone,  where  it  is  met  by  the  rotating  air  with  which  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  Immediately  beyond  this  line  of  mixture  the  ignition  occurs 
and  the  completeness  of  combustion  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of 
the  quantity  of  air,  the  completeness  of  the  atomization  of  the  oil, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  mixing. 

19  Various  adjustments  can  be  made  as  follows: 

a  The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  register  can  pass  air,  or  it  can 
be  completely  closed,  by  means  of  a  movable  circular  plate  fitting 
inside  of  it.  This  plate  can  be  moved  in  or  out  by  means  of  two  gear 
segments  and  racks  operated  by  a  lever 

b  The  burner  pipe  with  tip  and  spray  cone  can  be  moved  in 
or  out  together 

c  The  spray  cone  can  be  moved  in  or  out  with  respect  to  the 
tip. 

20  The  other  burners  have  tips  that  rotate  the  oil,  as  this  is 
indispensable  in  thinning  the  oil  film,  but  burner  No.  4  rotates  the 
air  but  little,  and  No.  6  not  at  all.  This  demonstrates  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  air  is  not  necessary,  a  conclusion  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  reached. 

THE  TESTS 

21  Four  burners  of  each  kind  were  applied  to  the  boiler,  and, 
except  the  Navy  Bureau  Standard  burner,  were  placed  with  their 
centers  30  in.  apart  and  20  in.  above  the  furnace  floor,  leaving  24  in. 
between  the  side  walls  of  the  furnace  and  centers  of  the  adjacent 
burners.  In  some  of  the  tests  the  Bureau  burners  were  arranged 
likewise,  but  at  the  beginning  they  were  placed  with  their  centers 
36  in.  apart  and  22  in.  above  the  furnace  floor,  leaving  15  in.  between 
the  side-burner  centers  and  the  walls.  No  advantage  in  either 
spacing  could  be  discerned. 

22  The  first  burner  to  be  used  was  the  Bureau,  and  on  account 
of  inexperience  with  Mexican  oil  very  poor  results  were  for  some 
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time  obtained  and  immense  amounts  of  smoke  made.  With  more 
experience  excellent  results  were  obtained  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  preventing  smoke  with  this  or  any  burner.  In  general  a  slight 
amount  of  smoke  was  allowed. 

23  At  the  beginning  there  was  frequent  difficulty  from  the 
carbonizing  of  the  oil,  but  this  was  gradually  overcome. 

24  The  criteria  by  which  the  merits  of  a  burner  can  be  judged 
when  used  with  induced  draft  are  its  abihty  to  burn  the  oil  to  CO2, 
to  do  this  with  a  minimum  of  draft,  to  produce  little  smoke,  to  pro- 
duce no  carbonization  in  the  burner,  and  to  have  sufficient  range 
in  oil-burning  capacity. 

25  To  produce  desirable  CO2  the  oil  atomization  must  be  well 
performed  and  the  air  admitted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  inti- 
mately mix  with  the  oil. 

26  A  common  feature  of  all  the  mechanical  atomizers  tested 
is  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  oil  as  it  enters  the  furnace,  as  in  the  Bureau 
burner.  This  is  produced,  as  in  that  case,  by  forcing  it  at  high  pres- 
sure through  small  channels  of  vaiious  forms  tangential  to  a  small 
central  hole  in  the  burner  tip  through  which  it  passes  to  the  furnace. 
As  it  issues  it  rotates  rapidly  and  the  centrifugal  force  expands  it 
and  forms  a  thin  conical  shell  of  oil.  While  expanding  it  is  usually 
protected  from  the  incoming  air  by  a  thin  cast-iron  conical  shell  of 
advisable  diameter  placed  in  front  of  it  with  its  base  toward  the 
furnace.  When  the  oil  reaches  the  (Klge  of  the  cone  it  is  swept  by 
the  incoming  air  and  the  mixing  and  ignition  occur. 


CLEANING   THE    BOILER 

27  The  boiler  had  been  used  for  some  time  in  making  coal- 
burning  tests.  Before  beginning  the  oil  tests  the  outsides  of  the 
tubes  were  thoroughly  cleaned  by  brushing  and  washing.  The 
insides  were  not  cleaned  at  first,  but  before  beginning  the  tests  of 
burner  No.  3  the  two  lower  rows  of  tubes  were  bored;  they  were 
only  slightly  dirty.  Before  using  burner  No.  6  they  were  all 
bored  out. 

STOPPING    AlK    LEAKS 

28  Several  times  during  the*  tests  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
leaks  through  the  casing  and  l)etw(HMi  it  and  the  boiler.  The  CO2 
readings  were  always  high(^r  in  tlie  first  pass  than  in  the  uptake  and 
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TABLE  1 


RESULTS  OF  EVAPORATIVE  TESTS  OF  FOUR-PASS  BOILER 
EQUIPPED  WITH  FOUR  NO.  1  OIL  BURNERS 

Fuel  Oil  Used:  Mexican  Petroleum  Residuum 


408 
2518 
6.13 

197.0 

14.26 

211.26 

0.774 

74.6 

83.6 

90 

412 

2230 


1  Teat  number 37         33 

2  Date  of  trial,  1919 Aug.  8  Aug.  1 

3  Duration  of  trial,  hr 7|           6 

4  Barometer,  in 29.4     29.3 

5  Number  of  burners  used 4           4 

DZMSNtZONB   AND   PBOPOBTXON8 

6  Furnace  volume,  ou.  f  t 408 

7  Heating  surface,  sq.  ft 2518 

8  Ratio  of  h.8.  to  f.Y 6. 13 

AWULaa   PBS86X7BB8 

9  Steam  preesiue  by  gage,  lb 200.2 

10  Atmospheric  pressure,  lb 14 .46 

11  Absolute  pressure,  lb 214.66 

12  Draft  between  damper  and  boiler,  in. . . .  0.382 

AVSBAaa  TSMPBBATUBB8 

13  External  air,  deg.  fahr 72.8 

14  Fire  room,  deg.  fahr 74.7 

15  Feedwater,  deg.  fahr 116 

16  Escaping  gas,  deg.  fahr 414 

17  Furnace  by  optical  pyrometer,  deg.  fahr.  2198 

rXTKL  DATA 

18  Oil  consumed  per  hour,  lb 527 

19  Oil  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surf.,  lb. .  0.211 

20  Oil  per  hour  per  eu.  ft.  of  fur.  vol.,  lb 1 .  292 

21  Oil  per  hour  per  burner,  lb 131 .8 

22  Temperature  of  oil  at  burners,  deg.  fahr.  266 

23  Pressure  of  oil  at  burners,  lb 146.2 

24  Heat  value  per  pound  of  oil,  B.t.u. 18376 

25  Moisture  in  oil.  per  cent 0. 15 

26  Silt,  percent 0.00 

27  Specific  gravity  at  60  deg.  fahr 0.962 

28  Viscosity,  deg.  Engler  at  65.5  deg.  cent.  .  20.39 

29  Flash  temperature,  deg.  fahr 167 

30  Burning  temperature,  deg.  fahr 270 

31  Carbon,  per  cent 84.02 

32  Hydrogen,  per  cent 11 .00 

33  Sulphur,  per  cent 4 .04 

84    Gravity  at  60  deg.  fahr.,  Baum6  scale. . .  15.50 

QUALITT  or  BTSAM 

35  Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent 1.11 

amcncNCT 

36  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace,  per  cent  75.9 

WATBB  AND   EVAPORATION 

37  Water  supplied  to  boiler  per  hour,  lb. . . .  6663 

38  Dry  steam  generated  per  hour,  lb 6590 

89    Factor  of  evaporation 1 .  150 

40  Evap.  per  hour  from  and  at  212*  fahr.,  lb.  7580 

41  Do.  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface,  lb 3 .03 

42  Actual  evaporation  per  lb.  of  oil,  lb 12.50 

43  Equivalent  from  and  at  212*  fahr.,  lb.. . .  14.38 

44  Do.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume,  lb 18.57 

POWBB  OP  BOILER 

46    Land  hp.  obtained  (rated  at  250  hp.) 220 

76    Per  cent  of  land  rating  obtained 88 

48    Equiv.  land  hp.  of  marine  rating 435 

44    Pot  cent  of  marine  rating  obtained 511 


29 

Jul.  26 

8 

29.5 

4 

408 
2518 
6.13 

203.1 

14.51 

217.61 

0.947 

82.8 
89.8 
68.6 
465 
2331 


38 

Aug.9 

4.88 


615.5 

0.246 

1.609 

153.9 

264.1 

181.9 

18376 

0.15 

0.00 

0.962 

20.39 

167 

270 

84.02 

11.00 

4.04 

15.50 

1.04 

77.7 

7783 

7700 

1.176 

9060 

3.62 

12.51 

14.72 

22.20 

263 

104 

435 

60 


807.8 

0.325 

1.98 

201.95 

276.5 

249.3 

18352 

0.05 

0.00 

0.96 


408 
2518 
6.13 

196.7 


1.475 

70.6 

79.2 

85.9 

516 


158 

266 

84.19 

11.11 

4.07 

15.80 

0.91 

76.8 

9876 
9790 
1.198 
11730 
4.69 
12.12 
14.53 
24.00 

340 

136 

435 

78 


1137.8 

0.455 

2.79 

284 

283.4 

167.8 

18376 

0.15 

0.00 

15*  C,  0.962 

20.39 

167 

270 

84.02 

11.00 

4.04 

15.53 

0.85 

78.9 

14520 
14397 
1.180 
16988 
6.80 
12.65 
14.93 
41.63 

492 
197 
435 
113 


81 
Jul.  30 

7 
29.5 

4 

408 
2518 
6.18 

193.60 
14.51 

208.11 
1.902 

74.6 
84.9 
73.7 
638 
2551 

1341.0 

0.537 

3.29 

335.3 

260 

228 

18376 

0.15 

0.00 

0.962 


167 

270 

84.02 

11.00 

4.04 

16.54 

0.87 

77.0 

16555 
16400 
1.192 
19550 
7.82 
12.22 
14.57 
47.93 

567 
227 
435 
130 


86 

Aug.  7 

5 

29.14 

4 

408 
2518 
6.13 

201.0 

14.34 

215.34 

2.51 

86.2 
92.7 
91.7 
683 
2654 

1584.6 

0.634 

3.882 

396.2 

281 

236.4 

18376 

0.15 

0.00 

0.962 

20.39 

167 

270 

84.02 

11.00 

4.04 

15.54 


0.98 

76.1 

19620 
19487 
1.174 
22819 
9.14 
12.27 
14.40 
65.96 

661 
265 
43> 
15: 
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TABLE   2 


RESULTS  OF   EVAPORATIVE  TESTS  OF   FOUR-PASS   BOILER 
EQUIPPED   WITH   FOUR   NO.   3  OIL  BURNERS 

Fuel  Oil  Used:   Mexican  Petroleum  Residuum 


1  Test  number 

2  Date  of  trial,  1919 

3  Duration  of  trial,  hr 

4  Barometer,  in 

5  Number  of  burners  used 

DIMENSIONS    A.ND    PROPORTIONS 

6  Furnace  volume,  cu.  ft 

7  Heating  surface,  fire  sides,  sq.  ft 

8  Ratio  of  h.8.  to  f .v 

AVERAGB    PRESSURES 

9  Steam  pressure  by  gage,  lb 

10  Atmospheric  pressure,  lb 

1 1  Absolute  pressure,  lb 

12  Draft  between  damper  and  boiler,  in 

AVERAGE   TEMPERATURES 

13  External  air,  deg.  fahr 

14  Fire  room,  deg.  fahr 

15  Feedwater,  deg.  fahr 

16  Escaping  gases,  deg.  fahr 

17  Furnace  by  optical  pyrometer,  deg.  fahr , 

FUEL    DATA 

18  Oil  consumed  per  hour,  lb 

19  Oil  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surf.,  lb..  . . 

20  Oil  per  hour  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  vol.,  lb 

21  Oil  per  hour  per  burner,  lb 

22  Temperature  of  oil  at  burners,  deg.  fahr 

23  Pressure  of  oil  at  burners,  lb 

24  Heat  value  per  pound  of  oil,  B.t.u 

25  Moisture  in  oil,  per  cent 

26  Silt,  per  cent 

27  Specific  gravity  at  15  deg.  cent 

28  Viscosity,  deg.  Engler  at  65.5  deg.  cent 

29  Flash  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

30  Burning  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

31  Carbon,  per  cent 

32  Hydrogen,  per  cent 

33  Sulphur,  per  cent 

34  Gravity  at  60  deg.  fahr.,  Baum6  scale 

QUALITY    OF    BTEAM 

35  Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent 

EFFICIENCT 

36  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace,  per  cent 

WATER   AND    EVAPORATION 

37  Water  supplied  to  boiler  per  hour,  lb 

38  Dry  steam  generated  per  hour,  lb 

39  Factor  of  evaporation 

40  Evap.  per  hour  from  and  at  212  doc.  falir.,  lb 

41  Do.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surf  are.  lb 

42  Actual  evaporation  per  lb.  of  oil,  lb 

43  Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg   fahr.,  lb 

44  Do.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume,  lb 

POWER    OF    BOILER 

45  Land  hp.  obtained  (rated  at  2.'i0  hp.) 

46  Per  cent  of  land  rating  obtained 

47  Ek)uiv.  land  hp.  of  marine  rating 

48  Per  cent  of  marine  rating  obtained 


49-A 
Nov.  6 
4 


408 
2518 
6.13 

200.4 

14.5 

214.9 

0.286 

43.9 

63.8 

61.0 

413 


49 
Nov.  6 
2 


408 
2518 
6.13 

192.4 

14.5 

206.9 

0.342 

40  7 

61.0 

60.9 

474 


522.5 

740  5 

0.209 

0.296 

1.23 

1.82 

261 

185 

306 

322 

210.5 

182 

18369 

18369 

0.60 

0.60 

0.00 

0  00 

0.96 

0.96 

18 

18 

153 

153 

243 

243 

83.64 

83.64 

11.01 

11.01 

3  68 

3.68 

15.8 

15.8 

1.01 

1.07 

70.1 

70.1 

6307 

89.33 

0243 

8S.37 

1 . 2()r. 

1  20.3 

7.')29 

10tl73 

3.01 

4  27 

11  «m 

1 1  9S 

n  41 

14.41 

IS.  4.3 

2G.1G 

21S 

309 

87 

124 

43.3 

•43.3 

50 

70 

48 
Nov.  5 
4.5 


408 
2518 
6.13 

198.6 

14.5 

213.1 

0.561 

37.8 

58  3 

61.0 

467 


913  8 

0.365 

2  24 

228 

293 

198 

18309 

0.60 

0  00 

0  96 

18 

153 

2  43 

S3  04 

11   01 

3 .  r.s 

15.8 

0.93 

76.1 

11147 
11040 

I  2()r> 
13314 

5.33 

II  94 
14.40 
32.03 

380 
1.34 
435 

89 


60 
Nov.  7 
3 


408 
2518 
6.13 

198.2 

14.5 

212.7 

0.925 

42.0 

64.6 

59 


61 
Nov.  7 
3 


408 
2518 
6.13 

203.0 

14.6 

217.5 

1.648 

41.7 
66.0 
68.1 


518 
1185.3 

662 
1435.7 

0.474 

0.574 

2.91 

3.52 

296 

359 

330 

325.5 

233.5 

248 

18369 

18369 

0  60 

0.60 

0.00 

0.00 

0.96 

0.96 

18 

18 

153 

153 

243 

243 

83.64 

83.64 

11.01 

11.01 

3.08 

3.68 

15.8 

15.8 

0.82 

0.80 

75.6 

76.6 

14149 

17124 

14033 

16897 

1  209 

1.21 

10905 

20554 

6  79 

8.22 

11  83 

11.82 

14.31 

14.31 

41.00 

50.40 

492 

596 

197 

239 

435 

435 

113 

137 

800 
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TABLE  3    RESULTS  OF  EVAPORATIVE  TESTS  OF  FOUR-PASS  BOILER 
EQUIPPED  WITH  FOUR  NO.  4  OIL  BURNERS 

Fuel  Oil  Used:  Mexican  Petroleum  Reeiduum 


1  Test  number 

2  Date  of  trial,  1920 

8    Duration  of  trial,  hr 

4  Barometer,  in 

5  Number  of  burners  used 

DIlfXNSlONS  AND   PROPOBTIONS 

6  Furnace  volume,  cu.  f t 

7  Heating  surface,  fire  sides,  sq.  f t 

8  Ratio  of  h.s.  to  f  .v 

AVKRAGB  PRE88URBB 

9  Steam  pressure  by  gage,  lb 

10  Atmospheric  pressure,  lb 

11  Absolute  pressure,  lb 

12  Draft  between  damper  and  boiler,  in 

AySRAOB  TBMPBRATURXS 

18    External  air,  deg.  fahr 

14    Fire  room,  deg.  fahr 

16    Feedwater,  deg.  fahr 

16    Escaping  gases,  deg.  fahr 

16    Furnace  by  optical  pyrometer,  deg.  fahr 

PX7XL   DATA 

18  Oil  consumed  per  hour,  lb 

19  Oil  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surf.,  lb. . . 

20  Oil  per  hour  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  vo).,  lb.  . . 

21  Oil  per  hour  per  burner,  lb 

22  Temperature  of  oil  at  burners,  deg.  fahr 

28    Pressure  of  oil  at  burners,  lb 

24  Heat  value  per  pound  of  oil,  B.t.u 

25  Moisture  in  oil,  per  cent 

26  Silt,  per  cent 

27  Specific  gravity  at  15  deg.  cent 

28  ^^soosity,  deg.  Engler  at  20  deg.  cent 

29  Flash  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

30  Burning  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

81    Carbon,  per  cent 

32  Hydrogen,  per  cent 

33  Sulphur,  per  cent 

84    Gravity  at  20  deg.  cent.,  Baum6  scale 

QUALmr  OP  8TBAM 

35  Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent 

■PFICXSNCT 

36  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace,  per  cent. . . . 

WATER  AND  EVAPORATION 

37  Water  supplied  to  boiler  per  hour,  lb 

38  Dry  steam  generated  per  hour,  lb 

39  Factor  of  evaporation 

40  Evap.  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.  lb. 

41  Do.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  lb 

42  Actual  evaporation  per  lb.  of  oil,  lb 

43  Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.,  lb.  . . 

44  Do.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume,  lb 

POWER   OP  BOILER 

45  Land  hp.  obtained  (rated  at  250  hp.) 

46  Per  cent  of  land  rating  obtained 

47  Equiv.  land  hp.  of  marine  rating 

48  Per  cent  of  marine  rating  obtained 


57 

56 

58 

59 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  16 

6 

6 

6 

4 

29.29 

29.29 

29.10 

29.10 

3-4 

4 

4 

4 

408 

408 

408 

408 

2518 

2518 

2518 

2518 

6.13 

6.13 

6.13 

6.13 

196.20 

195.80 

197.60 

200.00 

14.41 

14.41 

14.31 

14.31 

210.61 

210.21 

211.91 

214.31 

0.224 

0.547 

0.786 

1.92 

17 

14.2 

61 

51.2 

56 

66 

42.5 

43 

42.6 

42.0 

427 

478 

550 

632 

581.8 

836.2 

1071 

1376.8 

0.233 

0.334 

0.428 

0.550 

1.43 

2.05 

2.63 

8.37 

194 

209 

268 

344 

824 

233.5 

319.5 

321 

205.3 

104.6 

208.8 

213 

18379 

18279 

18307 

18307 

0.20 

0.40 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.968 

0.962 

0.964 

0.964 

19.2 

17.6 

19.5 

19.5 

151 

154 

164 

164 

257 

254 

275 

275 

83.80 

83.58 

83.68 

83.68 

11.13 

11.16 

11.19 

11.19 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

14.6 

15.5 

15.2 

15.20 

0.99 

1.03 

0.85 

0.79 

75.7 

75.0 

70.8 

72.7 

6880 

9740 

11794 

15493 

6812 

9640 

11694 

15370 

1.225 

1.224 

1.224 

1.225 

8345 

11800 

14313 

18823 

3.34 

4.27 

5.72 

7.53 

11.70 

11.54 

10.90 

11.18 

14.34 

14.10 

13.36 

13.70 

20.47 

28.90 

35.10 

46.15 

242 

342 

415 

546 

97 

137 

166 

218 

435 

435 

435 

435 

56 

79 

95 

126 
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TABLE   4     RESULTS   OF   EVAPORATIVE   TESTS   OF   FOUR-PASS  BOILER 
EQUIPPED   WITH    FOUR    NO.   6   OIL   BURNERS 

Fuel  Oil  U^cd:    Mexiran  Petroleum   Residuum 


1  Test  number 

2  Date  of  trial,  1920 

3  Duration  of  trial,  lir 

4  Barometer,  in 

5  Number  of  burners  used 

DIMENSIONS    AND    PttOPOUTIONS 

6  Furnace  volume,  cu.  ft 

7  Heating  surface,  fire  sides,  sq.  ft 

8  Ratio  of  h.B.  to  f.v 

A V EH AGE    PRE8HUKES 

9  Steam  pressure  by  Rage,  lb 

10  Atmospheric  pressure,  lb 

11  Absolute  pressure,  lb 

12  Draft  between  damper  and  boiler,  in 

AVERAGE    TEMPERATUHE9 

13  External  air,  deg.  fahr 

14  Fire  room,  deg.  fahr 

15  Feedwater,  deg.  fahr 

16  Escaping  gases,  deg.  fahr 

17  Furnace  by  optical  pyrometer,  deg.  fahr 

FUEL    DATA 

18  Oil  consumed  per  hour,  lb 

19  Oil  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surf.,  lb. . 

20  Oil  per  hour  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  vol.,  lb.  . 

21  Oil  per  hour  per  burner,  lb 

22  Temperature  of  oil  at  burners,  deg.  fahr 

23  Pressure  of  oil  at  burners,  lb 

24  Heat  value  per  povind  of  oil,  B.t.u 

25  Moisture  in  oil,  per  cent 

26  Silt,  per  cent 

27  Specific  gravity  at  60  deg.  fahr 

28  Viscosity,  deg.  Engler  at  »>")..>  deg.  cent 

29  Flash  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

30  Burning  temperature,  deg.  fahr 

31  Carbon,  per  cent 

32  Hydrogen,  per  cent 

33  Sulphur,  per  cent 

34  Gravity  at  60  deg.  fahr.,  BauniL-  sralc 

QUALITY    OF    RTEAM 

35  Moisture  in  steam,  per  cent 

EFFICIENCY 

36  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace,  per  cent .  . 

WATER    AND    EVAPORATION 

37  Water  supplied  to  boiler  per  hour,  lb 

38  Dry  steam  generated  per  hour,  lb 

39  Factor  of  evaporation 

40  Evap.  per  hour  from  and  at  212  d'-i^.  fahr. 

41  Do.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surfa<"c.  11) 

42  Actual  evaporation  per  lb.  of  (ul.  11) 

43  Equivalent  do.  from  and  at  212  dri:.  falir.,  lb 

44  Do.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  voluine,  lb 

POWER    OF    BOILKR 

45  Land  hp.  obtained  (rated  at  2.')0  hp.) 

46  Per  cent  of  land  rating  obtaimnl 

47  Ek]uiv.  land  hp.  of  marine  rating 

48  Per  cent  of  marine  rating  fihtaiiud 


72 

Mar.  2 

4 

29 .  28 
3 

408 
2.')  IS 
0.13 

190  70 

14  41 

211.11 


81.4 

44 

420 


.527 

0  211 
1.2')1 

170 
340  5 

113 

I82(i.J 

0 .  30 

0  00 
0.901 

149 

2:U 

S3 .  ")0 

ii.ir> 

3  S 
15.7 

1  08 

70. 4 

0200 
0190 

1  22.'> 
7:>M) 
3  O.i 

11  7.-) 
U  :vj 
18.37 

220 
SS 


71 

Mar.  2 

4 

29.28 

4 

408 
2318 
6.13 

199.40 
14.41 

213.81 
0.368 


74  0 

42 

490 


867 

0  347 
2.123 

217 

340 

181.7 

18205 

0  30 

0  00 

0.901 

149 

234 

83 .  50 

11.15 

3  8 

15.7 

0  95 

76  3 

102tU 
10160 

1  22«i 
12100 

4  99 
11.72 
14.38 
30 .  00 

301 
Ut 
435 

83 


70 

73 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  3 

5.5 

5.5 

29.28 

29.58 

4 

4 

408 

408 

2518 

2518 

6.13 

61.3 

200.00 

198.50 

14.41 

14.55 

214.41 

213  05 

0.008 

1.161 

72  0 

79.4 

41  4 

40.5 

522 

572 

1014 

1335 

0.400 

0.534 

2  49 

3  27 

253 

334 

337 

330 

273.5 

229  3 

18214 

18238 

0.50 

0.30 

0  00 

0  00 

0  90 

0  96 

149 

102 

237 

248 

83  44 

83.82 

11.23 

11.22 

3  80 

3.90 

15.80 

15.80 

0.91 

0.82 

74.8 

72.9 

11700 

15020 

11000 

14900 

1  22r) 

1 .  228 

14240 

18300 

5.70 

7.32 

11.44 

11.16 

14  04 

13.70 

34.9 

44.90 

413 

530 

105 

212 

435 

435 

95 

122 
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it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it.    This  is  a  defect  of  the  water-tube 
boiler  and  is  not  possessed  by  the  Scotch  boiler. 
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Pounds  of  Oil  Burnt  perSq.F+.of  Heating  Surface  per  Hour. 
Fio.  6      Efficiencixb  tNo  Dbafts  or  Selected  Tssis 


RESULTS  OF  THE   TESTS 

29    The  results  of  the  tests  which  are  considered  to  be  most 
reliable  and  to  represent  the  merits  of  the  burners  are  given  in 
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Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  With  each  burner  several  preliminary  tests 
were  made  before  sufficient  skill  was  acquired  to  obtain  consistent 
results,  and  these  are  omitted.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that 
the  representatives  of  the  burners  were  not  able  to  operate  them 
successfully,  which  indicates  that  the  efficiencies  of  boilers  with  oil 
fuel  are  very  uncertain. 

30  It  was  intended  with  each  kind  of  burner  to  consume  oil 
at  four  different  hourly  rates  for  four  burners  collectively,  namely, 
500  lb.,  800  lb.,  1100  lb.,  and  1400  lb.,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
realize  these  results  with  precision. 

31  In  judging  the  merits  of  a  burner  by  the  magnitudes  of  the 
CO2  and  CO,  a  difficulty  is  encountered  from  the  fact  that  these 
constituents  are  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  area  in 
which  they  are  determined,  whether  it  is  in  the  uptake  or  in  one  of 
the  passes. 

32  Usually,  in  the  boiler  tested,  the  combustion  is  complete 
by  the  time  the  gases  reach  the  first  or  lowest  pass  of  the  boiler, 
but  if  the  gases  are  sampled  in  this  pass  they  are  far  from  uniform 
at  different  points  between  the  end  of  the  baffle  and  rear  header. 
The  following  are  examples: 

CO2  CO2  CO2 

Test  No.  5  in.  from  hender       17  in.  from  header      39  in.  from  header 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

41  10.6  10.4  11.1 

42  11.9  14.2  14.3 

43  10.0  12.3  12.6 

44  11.9  13.3  13.6 

45  11.6  13.6 

46  12.6  12.8  12.9 

33  While  the  above  are  at  different  distances  from  the  end  of 
the  baffle,  the  following  are  at  the  same  distance  and  at  different 
points  in  a  hne  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  baffle  and  19  in.  therefrom: 


Po.sition  C 

Position  D 

Position  E 

tNo. 

CO2 

CO2 

CO2 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

26 

11 

12 

12.3 

36 

12.9 

9.5 

11.8 

Similarly  the  other  ingr(Mli(Mils  of  tho  biases  var\\ 

34  This  variation  of  the  ii;.'is(^s  of  comhiistion  renders  it  difficult 
to  apply  the  chemical  criterion  in  dctcrniining  merits  of  a  burner. 
In  operating  burners,  of  coursi^,  constant  studies  of  the  gas  analyses 
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are  made,  and  this  is  necessary,  for  if  the  CO2  is  good  at  one  point 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  at  others.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to 
detennine  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  under  the  same  conditions 
as  a  final  means  of  judging  of  the  performance  of  a  burner.    It  may 
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Fig.  6  Comparison  op  Boiler  Efficiencies,  Drafts,  COi  and  Uptake  Tem- 
peratures AT  Rated  Power  of  Boiler  with  Different  Burners,  and 
Average  CO  of  Selected  Tests 

be  found  that  the  maximiun  boiler  efficiency  will  not   correspond 
with  the  maximum  CO2,  and  this  is  true  with  these  tests. 

35  In  the  tables  of  results  given  the  following  efficiencies  and 
average  CO2  and  CO  occur,  and  are  here  Usted  in  the  order  of  the 
burner  trials. 


Burner 

No.  1 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  6 


F.    W. 

DEAN 

Average 

Average 

efficiencies, 

CO2 

per  cent 

per  cent 

77.02 

11.88 

75.94 

12.16 

73.50 

12.00 

75.10 

12.71 

805 


Average 

CO 
per  cent 

0.09 

1.12 

1.18 

0.18 


400 


400 


400 

s: 
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•■ 
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S.400 
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400 


400 

^^_i__Jl     I 1 

0.15    01    OZS    03      035    04     045    0.5     0.55   0.6     0.65 
Pounds  of  Oil  Burnt  per  5q  Ft  of  Heating  Surface  per  Hour 

Fig.  7    Temperature  Gr.\die\ts  for  Different  R.\tes  of  Oil 
Consumption  with  Different  Burners 


36  In  Fig.  5  the  efficiencie.s  and  drafts  of  the  various  burners 
are  plotted.  The  Bureau  Standard  burner  required  more  draft 
than  the  others.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  designed  for  use 
on  war  vessels  and  made  to  require  a  strong  (h'aft,  or  fire-room  pres- 
sure, in  order  not  to  backfire  from  gun  shoek. 

37  In  Fig.  6  a  diagram  of  comparative  uptake  temperatures, 
drafts,  efficiencies,  CO2  and  CO  is  given. 

38  In  Fig.  7  the  uptake  temperature  gradients  of  the  different 
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burners  are  shown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  burner  of  lowest 
efficiency  gave  the  steepest  gradient.  In  Figs.  5,  6  and  7  all 
burners  are  included. 

39  Burner  No.  6  required  the  least  draft  and  the  least  adjust- 
ing. It  was  the  only  burner  that  did  not  vibrate;  it  gave  the  highest 
COj,  but  also  next  to  the  highest  CO.  All  other  burners  required 
constant  adjusting  to  maintain  proper  CO21  and  the  reason  for  this 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  B.  GooDE.  The  author  speaks  of  trouble  with  the  brick- 
work, but  did  not  go  into  any  details;  the  temperatures,  between 
2200  and  2600  deg.  fahr.,  which  he  quotes,  hardly  give  enough  in- 
formation to  determine  the  trouble.  The  writer  has  experienced 
considerable  trouble  with  brickwork  in  oil-burning  furnaces,  es- 
pecially with  the  pressure  burners,  and  in  larger  furnaces.  The 
larger  the  furnace,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  brickwork 
intact,  and  with  a  small  firebox  like  this,  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
there  would  be  much  trouble  with  temperatiu^s  between  2200  and 
2600  deg.  fahr. 

Joseph  Nelis.  The  writer  was  connected  with  Mr.  Dean  in 
the  early  part  of  these  tests.  An  attempt  was  made  with  this  stand- 
ard-size furnace  to  run  up  to  as  high  a  capacity  as  possible.  At 
some  of  the  higher  capacities  the  brickwork  melted.  In  connection 
with  this  set  of  tests  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  marine  work 
there  is  a  fixed  load  condition.  This  was  a  marine  boiler  and  was 
put  in  the  plant  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  tested  for  its  efficiency  at  various 
ratings.  The  boiler  was  operated  at  higher  ratings  than  it  would 
be  operated  on  a  ship.  At  the  lower  ratings  there  were  no  brickwork 
troubles. 

Another  object  was  to  test  different  burners  as  well  as  the  boilers. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  oil  burners  and  boiler  were  de- 
signed for  a  fixed  load  condition,  and  that  it  is  necessary  on  a  ship 
to  have  as  small  a  fiunace  as  possible,  because  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  headroom  for  the  boiler  and  furnace. 

The  burners  which  are  used  on  all  modern  ships  are  necessarily 
mechanical  atomizing  biuners.  We  cannot  use  steam  atomizers, 
because  fresh  water  is  important  and  that  forces  us  to  use  the  me- 
chanical atomizing  burners.    Up  to  the  ratings  which  are  used  in 
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marine  work,  about  4.5  to  6  lb.  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface,  with  proper  temperature  and  pressure  of  oil  it  is  possible 
to  operate  without  smoke. 

H.  E.  Lewis.  The  writer  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  tables 
given  in  the  paper  with  some  figures  obtained  on  a  450-hp.  water- 
tube  boiler  with  4-in.  tulx^s  14  ft.  long.  The  height  of  furnace  at 
the  front  was  7  ft.  4  in.;  at  back,  5  ft.  7  in.;  width  of  furnace,  9  ft. 
10  in.;  distance  between  front  and  rear  walls,  7  ft.;  furnace  volume, 
445  cu.  ft.;  furnace  volume  per  burner,  148  cu.  ft.  The  efficiencies  at 
various  percentages  of  rating  were  as  follows: 


Per  cent  of  ratine: 

116.4 
81.8 

156.3 
81.4 

199.9 
79.05 

251.8 
77.9 

321.7 
75.29 

372.0 

EflBciency,  per  cent 

71.58 

These  burners  used  15-dog.  B.  oil,  the  oil  per  burner  per  hour 
ranging  from  390  to  1439  lb.,  or  0.98  cu.  ft.  per  rated  boiler  horse- 
power. The  evaporation  ranged  from  40.6  lb.  to  129.8  lb.  water 
from  and  at  212  deg.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume. 

With  a  3-in.  tube  marine-type  boiler  the  following  efficiencies 
at  land  ratings  were  obtained: 


Per  cent  of  ratinR. . 
Efficiency,  per  cent. 


101 

105 

155 

212 

274 

82 .  05 

81.30 

79.70 

79.35 

77.00 

355 
76.50 


This  boiler  had  2755  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  and  on  land  rating 
would  be  275.5  horsepower.  The  furnace  volume  was  239  cu.  ft. 
with  these  burners  or  79  cu.  ft.  per  burner.  At  the  above  ratings, 
41.3  lb.  of  water  from  and  at  212  to  140.7  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  of  furnace 
volume  was  obtained  at  good  efficiencies. 

There  is  a  statement  in  the  latter  part  of  Par.  30  which  indicates 
that  the  efficiency  of  boilers  witli  oil  fuel  are  very  uncertain.  The 
writer  believes  that  a  well-de.signed  ineehanieal  oil  burner  will  give 
higher  efficiencies  with  less  care  and  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  than  any  other  fiiel-])urnini!;  apparatus.  The  adjust- 
ment of  air  and  oil  pressun^  is  i)nief  ically  all  that  a  man  has  to  watch, 
other  than  seeing  that  the  burners  are  (wc. 


John  A.   Stevkxs.     ■\\'h('n    the    oil    in^tnllalion    was    first    put 
on  the  Mauretania,  befon*  ptM'iscnprs  were  pr()vi(l<Ml  to  observe  the 
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smoke,  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  deck  officers  and 
engineers  whereby  the  engine  room  was  informed  of  the  amoimt  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  funnels. 

When  the  Mauretania  was  laid  up  last  winter,  periscopes  were 
installed  in  the  uptakes,  consisting  of  a  high-powered  nitrogen  lamp 
and  a  piece  of  plate  glass  on  one  side  and  a  mirror  at  45  degrees  on 
the  other  side  of  the  uptakes.  This  arrangement  would  inform  the 
engineers  of  the  character  of  the  smoke  passing  up  by  the  periscope. 
In  this  way  the  engineers  could  regulate  the  amount  of  smoke.  It 
incidentally  made  quite  a  saving  in  the  oil  burned. 

Instead  of  pails  in  front  of  the  boilers,  there  were  open  boxes 
3  or  4  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  long  filled  with  sand,  which  caught  the 
dripping  oil. 

The  ship  is  equipped  with  a  system  of  foamite  tanks  and  CO2 
recorders.  A  particularly  noticeable  feature  is  the  cleanliness  of 
the  fireroom. 
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THE   VERTICAL  TRIPLE-EXPAXSIOX 

PUMPL\(i   ENGINE 

A   NEW   RKCORD   PKIIFORMANCK   AT   CLKVKLAND,   OHIO 

By  L.  a.  (Juavle,  Clkvklaxd,  Ohio 

and 

E.  H.  Brown,  Milwatkee,  Wis. 
Members  of  the  Soci(;ty 

Cleveland,  Ohio\s,  instdlldtions  (luring  the  past  si.rty-fire  years  make  an  inter- 
esting study  of  both  the  inipronnn  fit  which  has  Incti  nnnlc  in  the  ecomnny  of  pumjnng 
engines,  ami  the  increase  in  etun/y  arailahle  to  the  engine  which  has  resulted  froffi 
successive  increases  in  steam  pressure  and  tctnperatare.  Tltesc  instidUdions  also 
cover  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  stok<  r  Jh-ing  and  the  operatif\g  records  show 
their  effect  on  the  orendl  economy. 

/n  1917  Clevdand's  new  Division  Avenue  Punt  ping  Stition  was  pid  iido 
service.  The  results  of  r(Cent  t<sts  of  Ifie  units  of  this  st(di(aL  ore  given  in  detail  in 
the  present  paper,  as  well  as  results  of  (he  oljieiil  h  sis  of  all  of  the  nine  otfnr  V(rtic<d 
triple-expansion  pumping  engines  in  si  rviee  in  the  Cleveland  U'r//rr   Works. 

The  authors^  investigidion  lends  tJiem  to  helii  vi  that  the  Di'isiitn  Avenue  station 
contains  at  least  oni  and  possibly  four  enginrs  lehose  duty  record  afid  th(rnad  </- 
ficiency  have  never  been  equtdUd  hi/  any  other  sti  am-(lriv<  n  putnping  itigine,  namely, 
211, 000,OCO  ft'lb.  of  work  per  1000  Ih.  of  .strnm  usnl  ond  iM.ii  pi  r  ant  thermal 
efficiency.  They  consider  th<d  the  d<  v(  lopno  nt  which  has  hd  to  such  high  ejjiciency 
in  water-works  stea?7i  pumping  engines  th(d  nguire  in  gent  rat  a  tnaximum  of  not 
orer  1500  hp.,  has  been  largdy  the  result  of  the  practice,  ins(i(){((  d  hy  w(der-works 
engineers^  of  making  economy  l<sts  on  idl  ins((dlntions. 

'^I^HE  crank-and-flywliccl  vtutical  tiij)]('-('\pa]isi()Ti  puiiij)in<2;  en<2;ino 
originated  froiii  the  desijiiis  of  lii^li-duly  i)unij)iii<>;  machinery 
made  under  the  direction  of  th(^  lat(^  Jvlwin  lleynolds.  Thc^  first 
engine  of  this  type  was  iMstallcil  in  th(*  Milwaukee  \Aalcr  ^^  orks 
in  1886,  is  still  in  constant  service,  and  (hffcrs  hut  httlc  in  appear- 
ance and  general  design   from   tlie   most    modern   unit.     A\n'   high 
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of  purchase  until  they  were  dismantled  with  the  Cornish  engjnes 
because  of  obsolescence. 

8  This  table  of  installations  also  shows  that  the  steam  pressure 
which  for  the  first  installation  in  1856  was  22  lb.  gage,  was  raised  to 
60  lb.  in  1872;  to  75  lb.  in  1883;  to  100  lb.  in  1893;  to  150  lb.  in 
1898,  and  to  210  lb.  when  Division  Station  was  rebuilt  and  put 
into  service  in  1917. 

9  In  1892  at  Division  Avenue  Station  all  boilers  were  hand- 
fired,  17  of  them  being  in  service  and  requiring  42  firemen  for  a 
24-hour  day.     The  station  started  usii^  overfeed  stokers  of  the 
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WkMr-mib  unit,  dntr  In  foot  poandi  of  work  ps  milUon  B.  t.  u.  oonmmtd;  aaotnl-iMloii 
aaiU  B.t.u.  nmnimed  ptr  k«-hr.] 

Mutphy  type  in  1892,  purchased  underfeed  stokers  of  the  American 
type  in  1895  and  1896,  overfeed  stokers  of  the  Brightman  type  in 
1897  and  1898,  and  went  back  to  underfeed  stokers  in  1902.  Chain- 
grate  stokers  were  installed  in  the  new  Kirtland  Station  in  1904, 
but  the  department  again  returned  to  the  use  of  imderfeed  stokers 
in  1915  by  their  purchase  for  the  new  Division  Avenue  Station. 
10  The  effect  of  increased  steam  pressure,  improvement  in 
boiler  and  stoker  efficiencies,  and  the  changes  in  pumping-engine 
design  are  recorded  in  the  duty  columns  of  Table  1  and  have  been 
summarized  graphically  in  Fig.  1,  which  shows  the  steam  pressure 
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together  with  the  duty  obtained  from  the  different  installations, 
plotted  as  a  function  of  thcf  time  in  years.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  increase  in  steam  pressure  from  22  lb.  in  1856  to  80  lb. 
in  1883,  did  not  result  in  higher  duties  owing  to  the  fact  that  Cleve- 
land purchased  duplex  pumps  with  the  first  increase  in  steam  press- 
ure.   The  purchase  of  this  type  of  pump  probably  resulted  from  the 

TABLE   2    COMPARISON   OF   ECONOMY   RECORDS  AS   GIVEN   IN   KENT'S 
HANDBOOK   WITH   DIVISION   AVENUE   STATION   SPECIFICATIONS   ADDED 


Date  of  test. 

1899 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1906 

1915 

1918 

1918 

Locality .... 

Wildwood, 

St.  Louis, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

St.  Louis, 

Cleveland, 

Cleveland, 

Cleveland, 

Pa. 

Mo. 

Chest- 

Spot 

Bissell's 

Division 

Division 

Division 

nut 

Pond 

Point 

Ave. 

Ave. 

Ave. 

Hill 

Expansion... 

Quadruple 

Triple 

Triple 

Triple 

Triple 

Triple 

Triple 

Triple 

Figures 

based  on.  . 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Specifi- 
cations 

Test  un- 
der speci- 
fications 
conditions 

Test  using 

receiver 

heater 

Ft-lb.        of 

work  done 

per  million 

B.t.u.  con- 

sumed .... 

162.9 

158.07 

156.8 

156.59 

158.85 

170 

176.3 

189.2 

Correspond- 

ing thermal 

efficiency. 

percent  *.. 

20.95 

20.32 

20.15 

20.13 

20.42 

21.95 

22.61 

24.27 

Equivalent 

B.t.u     per 

kw-hr.,'  in- 

cluding all 

condenser 

and    other 

auxiliaries. 

16280 

16780 

16930 

13940 

16700 

15600 

15070 

14030 

*  The  thermal  efficiency  in  water-works  practice  is  computed  from  an  actual  mean  con- 
densate temperature  and  not  on  the  assumption  that  the  conden.sate  leaves  the  engine  at  the 
temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam,  and  also  includes  the  power  required  for  all  the  engine's 
auxiliaries. 

*  For  the  relation  between  foot-pounds  of  work  per  million  B.t.u.,  and  B.t.u.  per  kw-hr. 
Bee  curves  in  Fig.  2. 


low  prices  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  duplex  direct-acting  Worthing- 
ton  design  by  a  large  number  of  pump  builders  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  basic  patents. 

11  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  boiler-room 
obsolescence  that  at  the  Division  Avenue  Station  in  49  years  of 
active  service  (1856  to  1905)  there  were  14  different  boiler  installa- 
tions, making  a  total  of  53  boilers  of  six  different  types.     This  station 
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started  out  in  1856  with  the  same  number  of  boilers  (six)  for  a  pump- 
ing-station  capacity  of  8,000,000  gal.  per  day  as  the  new  station 
is  now  provided  with  for  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gal.  per  day. 

12  In  1904  Kirtland  Pumping  Station  was  put  in  service  using 
155  lb.  gage  boiler  pressure  and  120  deg.  superheat,  and  with  a 
greatly  improved  boiler  plant  which  resulted  in  an  increased  station 
duty  per  100  lb.  of  coal  of  approximately  47  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  best  Division  Avenue  Pumping  Station  records,  although 
the  engine  duties  per  1000  lb.  of  steam  were  not  greatly  increased, 
as  is  shown  by  the  official  duty  tests  listed  as  Item  No.  71  in  columns 
Nos.  10,  11,  14,  15,  and  16  of  Table  3.  Eight  years  of  progress  in 
pumping-engine  design  are  reflected  in  the  increase  in  duty  of  Holly 
engines  Nos.  6  and  7  of  about  9  per  cent  when  tested  under  approx- 
imately the  same  pressure  and  superheat  as  Holly  engines  Nos. 
2  and  3,  a  portion  of  the  gain  resulting  from  a  bstter  vacuum  due 
to  the  use  of  water-works-type  surface  condensers  instead  of  the 
jet  type  with  which  Holly  engines  Nos.  2  and  3  were  equipped. 

13  In  1917  Cleveland's  new  Division  Avenue  Pumping  Station 
was  put  into  service.  As  far  as  the  authors  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, the  average  duty  of  this  station  with  a  performance  equivalent 
to  127,000,000  ft-lb.  of  work  per  100  lb.  of  coal  fired  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  coal-fired  pumping  plant  in  which  the  normal  low  cost 
of  coal  does  not  warrant  investment  in  economizers.  This  low  coal 
consumption  is  due  to  the  use  of  efficient  boiler  and  stoker  equip- 
ment operated  under  constant  engineering  supervision  and  the  use 
of  highly  efficient  triple-expansion  engines  working  under  210  lb. 
steam  pressure  and  120  to  150  deg.  superheat. 

14  Our  investigation  also  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  station 
contains  at  least  one  and  possibly  four  engines  whose  duty  record 
and  thermal  efficiency  have  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  steam- 
driven  pumping  engine.  The  best  economy  obtained  on  any  one 
of  these  four  engines  — 211,000,000  ft-lb.  of  work  per  10001b.  of 
steam  used  and  24.3  per  cent  thermal  efficiency  —  is  compared  in 
Table  2  with  a  summary  pubUshed  in  Kent  ^  of  the  most  notable 
high-duty  pumpmg^ngme  records. 

15  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  thermal  efficiency  (including 
auxiliaries)  of  24.3  per  cent  obtained  on  the  1400-hp.  vertical  triple- 
expansion  pumping  engine  with  24.8  per  cent,  the  maximum  thermal 
efficiency  (excluding  auxiliaries)  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
45,000-hp.   cross-compound   turbo-generator;   with   24.1    per   cent, 

^  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-Book,  9th  Edition,  p.  806. 
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the  maximum  thermal  efficiency  obtained  by  any  one  of  four  40,000,- 
OOO-gal.-per-day  low-head  3()0-hp.  Humphrey  gas  pumps  at  Chings- 
ford,  England;  and  also  with  the  24.1  per  cent  thermal  efficiency 
obtained  on  a  1500-hp.  natural-gas-cnigine  generating  unit  of  the 


I    I    .    I    i   I    1    I    '    I    1    I    i    I    I   I    I   I    I    I    I   I    I    I    I   I 

CHAie/icTERisric  Economy  Curv£5 

Sm/9ll  Horizontal  Cross  Compound  Pumping  Engines 

5T£AM  PReSSURE  200  LBS.  6 AGE,  /OODEG  SuPEKHEAT 

Exhaust  Pressure  2"Hg.  /Absolute 


Delivered  Water  Horse  Po\a/er 


Fig.   3     Characteristic   Economy    Cri{vi:.s   of   Small    IIorizoxtal   Cross- 

C'o-MFouN'L)  Pi  .Mi'iNc;  1a(.;ixks 

(Steam  pressure,  200  lb.  sauc;   sufHrhcat,  100  ile^.,  exhaust  i-r<>5^-uii'.  2  in.  Hg  abs.) 


American  Locomotive  Co.  at  All(\ii;hony,  Pa.,  as  it  shows  that  these 
four  distinctly  differcMit  t>'])os  of  units  Ih'ive  all  reacluMl  a  point  of 
development  at  about  the  satno  tinu^  at  which  th(\v  give  ])ractically 
the  same  thermal  efficiencv.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  anv 
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turbine  development  through  the  application  of  turbines  for  driving 
centrifugal  pumps  through  reduction  gears,  as  is  manifested  by  the 
use  of  special  highly  efficient  turbines  for  such  service. 


Fig.  4    Ama-CHALMEns  Engine  No.  3  with  Laoging  Rkmoved        ;  | 

18  The  rebuilding  of  Division  Station  which  resulted  in  the 
economies  referred  to  included  the  installation  of  three  new  Allis-j 
Chalmers  units,  two  of  25,000,000  gal,  per  day  capacity  against 
250  ft.  head  and  one  of  20,000,000  gal.  per  day  capacity  against 
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380  ft.  head.  The  specifications  for  these  units  called  for  a  duty  for 
each  of  not  less  than  170,000,000  ft-lb.  of  work  for  each  million  heat 
units  consumed  when  supplied  with  steam  at  200  lb.  gage  pressure 
and  100  deg.  fahr.  superheat  and  with  only  exhaust  steam  used  for 
feedwater  heating. 

19  The  duty  specified  indicates  the  advance  that  had  been 
made  in  water-works  economy  as  it  was  based  on  tests  of  Holly 
engines  Nos.  2  and  3  in  1904  and  Holly  engines  Nos.  6  and  7  in 
1912  at  Kirtland  Pumping  Station,  due  weight  being  given  for  the 
greater  available  heat  in  the  steam  under  Division  Avenue  Station 
conditions  as  compared  with  Kirtland  steam  conditions,  and  is 
higher  than  any  of  the  records  which  have  been  cited  in  Table  2. 

20  The  thermal  eflficiency  given  in  Table  2  of  20.95  per  cent 
for  the  Wildwood  unit  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  total  of  five 
feedwater  heaters,  four  of  them  taking  steam  from  the  engine  between 
the  throttle  and  the  exhaust  nozzle  of  the  last  cylinder.  The  Division 
Avenue  units  were  equipped  with  an  exhaust-steam  feedwater  heater 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  another  taking  steam  from 
the  second  receiver,  but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  guaranteed 
economy  for  the  Division  Avenue  units  was  to  be  based  on  the  use 
of  the  exhaust  heater  only. 

21  Tests  in  addition  to  those  covering  the  acceptance  trials 
with  both  heaters  in  service  were  made,  and  one  of  these  is  included 
in  Table  2  under  date  of  October  15,  1918. 

22  The  results  of  the  tests  of  the  new  Division  Avenue  units  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  first  four  columns  of  Table  3.  The  other  col- 
umns present  the  results  of  the  official  tests  of  all  of  the  nine  other 
vertical  triple-expansion  pumping  engines  in  service  in  the  Cleve- 
land Water  Works. 

23  The  economy  of  all  the  units  covered  in  the  test  results 
in  Table  3  is  indicative  of  the  efficiency  of  this  type  of  engine  when 
built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  —  the  smallest  being  Holly  engines 
Nos.  4  and  5  of  155  hp.  and  the  largest,  AUis  No.  4  of  1400  hp.  — 
and  operated  under  greatly  difTerent  steam  conditions,  and  is  also 
indicative  of  the  exceHoncii  to  which  the  design  has  been  brought 
by  the  difTerent  buildcns. 

24  The  thermal  effici(Mu\v  of  the  new  Division  Avenue  units, 
together  with  the  high  average  of  all  of  Chn-eland's  units,  and  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  engine  was  giving  a  th(M'inal  efficiency  of  more 
than  20  per  cent  by  the  year  1900,  broaxhnis  the  int(M'est  in  th(^  results 
given.    For  this  reason  the  last  item  in  Table  2  has  been  added  to 
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show  that  the  efficiency  ratio  of  the  steam  cylinders  increased  from 
73  per  cent  at  0.725  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (28.52  in.  vacuum)  to  83  per  cent 
at  1.75  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (26.44  in.  vacuum).  The  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  Rankine  cycle  has  also  been  plotted  for  comparison  with  the 
theoretical  thermal  efficiency  of  a  constant  mean-efifective-pressure 
(or  incomplete  expansion)  cycle  having  a  m.e.p.  of  23  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
This  m.e.p.  approximates  the  loading  during  the  tests  being  discussed. 
The  theoretical  thermal  efficiency-ratio  Une  on  the  diagram  shows 
the  efifect  of  incomplete  expansion  on  the  efficiency  ratio  of  a  con- 
stant m.e.p.  cycle  and  illustrates  how  closely  the  characteristics  of 
the  actual  engine  conform  to  those  of  the  ideal. 

28  The  form  of  the  efficiency-ratio  exhaust-pressure  curve  in 
Fig.  6  is  characteristic  of  the  type  of  engine  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
unit  tested.  This  characteristic  is  shown  by  the  tests  of  seven  Cleve- 
land engines  plotted  in  Fig.  7  in  which  the  vacuum  varied  over  a 
wide  range. 

29  The  efficiency  ratio  of  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate- 
pressure  cylinders  combined,  which  operate,  in  effect,  as  a  non- 
condensing  compoimd,  is  83  to  85  per  cent,  with  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  alone  attaining  an  efficiency  ratio  of  90  per  cent.  These 
high  efficiencies  result  from  the  loss,  due  to  incomplete  expansion, 
which  is  so  large  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum  for  the  two  higher-pressure  cylinders,  and  from  the  use 
of  an  amount  of  superheat  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  which  results 
in  the  steam  being  exhausted  at  approximately  dewpoint. 

30  The  bleeding  of  approximately  8  per  cent  of  the  steam  used 
from  the  second  receiver  at  about  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its 
utilization  for  heating  feedwater,  increases  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  unit  approximately  7  per  cent  and  is  accomplished  with  no 
increase  in  steam  consumption,  for  the  reason  that  the  loss  of  avail- 
able energy  of  3  per  cent  in  the  bled  steam  is  offset  by  an  increased 
efficiency  of  the  cylinders  due  to  the  resulting  better  distribution  of 
the  work  between  them.  This  alteration  in  the  efficiency  character- 
istics is  better  visualized  by  considering  that  when  the  engine  is 
operated  without  second-receiver  bleeding,  the  intermediate-pressure 
cyUnder  is  considerably  underloaded  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
is  heavily  overloaded  and  that  these  conditions  of  cylinder  loading 
are  bettered  by  the  withdrawal  of  steam  from  the  second  receiver 
for  heating  purposes. 

31  The  performance  of  the  different  elements  of  the  steam  end 
which  enters  into  the  characteristics  summarized,  can  be  estimated 
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with  accuracy  from  the  test  data  for  unit  No.  4,  and  such  an  exami- 
nation also  discloses  the  effect  of  the  second-receiver  feedwater  heater 
used  during  the  October  15  test.  This  feature  may  be  of  general 
interest  at  present  because  of  the  attention  the  subject  of  stage  heat- 
ing of  feedwater  is  receiving  from  central-station  engineers.  The 
steps  followed  in  analyzing  the  tests  of  October  14  and  15,  1918  are 
described  below. 
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Fig.  7    Variation  of  Rankixe-Cycle  Efficiency  Ratio  with  Vacuum  on 

Seven  Different  Engines 


32  The  efficiency  ratio  of  the  hi^h-pn^ssuro  cylinder  and  jacket 
is  obtainable  from  the  indicati^l  horsepower,  the  total  steam  used, 
the  initial  steam  pressure  and  superheat  and  the  first  receiver  pressure, 
which  is  the  exhaust  pressure  for  that  cylinder.  The  average  quahty 
of  the  steam  leaving  the  hi<ih-pressure  ryhnder  and  jacket  with 
correction  for  estimated  radiation  is  then^fore  known,  but  because 
of  the  arrangement  of  steam  flow  (see  Fig.  8)  in  which  the  condensed 
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eteam  from  the  high-pressure  jacket  is  discharged  direct  to  the  second 
receiver  without  being  measured,  the  quality  of  the  steam  tn  the 
first  receiver  is  not  readily  estimated.  The  high-pressure  and  inter- 
mediate-pressure cylinders'  economy  is  estimated  from  the  sum  of 
their  indicated  horsepowers,  the  total  steam  used,  the  initial  steam 
pressure  and  superheat  and  the  second-receiver  pressure.  As  all  the 
steam  is  brought  together  again  in  the  second  receiver,  the  quality 
at  this  point,  with  allowance  for  radiation,  is  determined  with 
accuracy. 

33  The  receiver  volumes  are  very  large  and  they  become 
effective  separators,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  percentage  of  drain 
water  discharged  from  the  second  receiver.  An  assumption  of  the 
complete  separation  in  the  second  receiver  affords  a  means  of  esti- 
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mating  the  performance  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  jacket,  and 
any  error  involved  in  such  an  assumption  has  very  little  effect  on 
computed  efficiency  ratio. 

31  From  the  test  data  of  October  15  (including  the  temperature 
rise  of  the  condensate  through  the  second  receiver  heater)  the  amount 
of  steam  withdrawn  from  the  receiver  for  condensate-heating  pur- 
poses is  readily  determined. 

35  The  economy  of  the  different  cylinders  diuing  the  October 
14  and  15  tests  and  the  distribution  of  work  between  the  cylinders 
are  given  in  Table  4,  with  sufficient  detail  to  illustrate  the  methods 
used  in  arriving  at  the  different  results. 

36  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  two  teats  have  also 
been  plotted  on  the  Mollicr  diagram  in  Fig.  9. 

37  The  remarkable  flatness  of  the  efficiency  curve  of  the  vertical 
triple-expansion  type  of  pumping  engine  under  a  great  variation  of 
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conditions  is  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  10,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  duty  is  plotted  against  variable  speed  and  variable  head.  The 
loss  in  economy  is  only  5  per  cent  at  half  loail  and  6  per  cent  at 
half  speed,  with  flat  characteristics  on  the  overload  side  also. 


Fig.  9    Moluer  DiAnitAii  o 

38  In  view  of  Un- 
unit  under  all  the  opi'iuih 
vacuum,  speed  and  ln;id,  i 
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TABLE  4 


ECONOMY  ANALYSIS  OF  NO.  4  UNIT,  DIVISION  AVENUE  STATION 
(Cylinders  36  in.,  68  in.  and  108  in.;  stroke  66  in.) 


Test  date  (1919) 

Steam  pressure,  lb.  abs 

Superheat,  deg.  fahr 

1st  receiver  pressure,  lb.  abs 

2d  receiver  pressure,  lb.  abe 

Exhaust  pressiun,  lb.  abs 

Eksrgt  Available,  Rankins  Cycle: 

To  entire  engine,  B.t.u.  per  lb 

To  high-pressure  cylinder,  B.t.u   per  lb 

To  high-  and  intermediate  -pressure  cylinders,  B.t.u.  per  lb , 

To  low-pressure  cylinder,  dry  steam  initially,  B.t.u.  per  lb 

To  low-pressure  cylinder  theoretically.  B.t.u.  per  lb 

Indicated  Horsepower: 

Entire  engine 

High-pressure  cylinder 

High-  and  intermediate-pressure  cylinders 

Low-pressure  cylinder 

PSROBNTAGE    OF  PoWER    PeR  CYLINDER: 

High-preasure  cylinder,  per  cent 

Int.-pressure  cyinder,  per  cent , 

Low-pressure  <^linder,  per  cent 

Steam  Withorawn  from  Second  Receiver  for  Heater: 

Temp,  rise  of  condensate  tbrougli  heater,  deg.  fahr 

Latent  heat  at  2d  receiver  presstuv,  B.t.u.  per  lb 

Calculated  refrigeration  of  condensed  steam  in  heater,  deg.  fahr. . 

Heat  given  up  in  heater  per  lb.  supplied,  B.t.u 

Condensate  pumped  through  heater,  lb.  per  hr 

Heat  absorbed  by  condensate,   B  t.u.  per  hr 

Weight  of  steam  supplied  leater  from  receiver,  lb.  per  hr 

Weight  of  steani  from  2d  receiver,  low-pressure  cylinder  jacket 

and  receiver  heater,  lb.  per  hr 

Weight  of  steam  from  2d  receiver  and  low-pressure  cylinder  jacket, 

lb.  per  hr 

Weight  of  condensate  from  condenser,  lb.  per  hr 

Economy  of  High-Pressure  Cylinder: 
Weight  of  total  steam  supplied  high-pressure  cylinder,  lb.  per  hr. . 

Steam  used  per  i.hp-hr.,  lb 

Efficiency  ratio 

Average  quality  at  exhaust  of  high-pressure  cylinder  and  jacket, 
including  radiation 

Economy  of  High-  and  Intermediate-Pressure  Cylinders: 

Weight  of  total  steam  supplied  c>linders,  lb.  per  hr 

Steam  used  per  i.hp-hr.,  lb 

Average  quality  at  exhaust  of  cylinders  in  2d  receiver,  including 
radiation 

Economy  of  Low-Pressure  Cylinders: 

Weight  of  total  steam  entering  2d  receiver,  lb.  per  hr 

Average  quality  of  steam  in  receiver,  including  radiation  loss, 

lb.  per  hr 

Moisture  discharged  from  receiver,  assuming  complete  separation, 

lb.  per  hr 

Dry  steam  withdrawn  by  receiver  heater,  lb.  per  hr 

Net  dry  steam  supplied  low-pressure  cylinder  and  jacket,  lb.  per  hr. 

Dry  steam  used  per  i.hp-hr.,  lb 

Efficiency  ratio  of  low-pressiu^  cylinder 

Calculated  weight  of  steam  supplied  cylinder  jacket,  lb.  per  hr. . . 


1133 

1133 
11.492 

12,625 
21.70 
0.885 

0.9817 

12.625 
0.830 

0.9325 

12,625 

0.9325 

852 


Oct.  14 

Oct.  15 

221 

222 

130 

136 

48.2 

50.4 

13.25 

11.71 

0.885 

0.855 

378 

381 

132.5 

130.5 

224.5 

234.5 

169.5 

163.0 

153.5 

146.5 

1417 

1420 

582 

590 

924 

990 

493 

430 

41.14 

41  50 

24.08 

28.14 

34.78 

30.32 

106.3 

977 

100 

1077 

10,359 

1.100.000 

1020 

11,772 
23.9 
0.628 
280 


2238 

1218 
10,359 

12,597 
21.35 
0.915 

0.9827 

12,597 
0.853 

0.9234 

12,597 

0.92.34 

966 

1020 

10,612 

24.65 

0.634 

253 
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TABLE  ^.^  Continued 


Effect  of  Second  Receiver  Heater: 
Total  steam  used  by  high-  and  intermediate-pressure  cyHndere, 

lb.  per  hr 

Energy  available  to   high-  and   intermediate-pressure    cylinders, 

B.t.u.  per  lb 

Dry  steam  withdrawn  for  2d  receiver  heater,  lb.  per  hr 

Total  steam  used  by  engine  from  2d  receiver,  lb.  per  hr 

Theoretical  quality  in  2d  receiver 

Theoretical  energy  available  to  low-pressure  cylinder,  B.t.u.  per  lb. . 

Theoretical  total  energy  available  to  engine 

Difference  in  energy  available  between  tests  resulting  from  use  of 

receiver  heater  and  from  different  steam  conditions,  per  cent.  . 


12.625 
224.5 

12.597 

234.5 
1020 

12,625 
0.900 
153  5 
47.800.000 

11.577 
0.887 
144 
46,280,000 

3.18 

construction   and  arrangement,   the   type  of  valve  gear,   and  the 
system  of  steam  flow  through  the  engine  will  be  found  of  interest. 

39  The  steam  cylinders  are  jacketed,  a  jacket  for  each  being 
supplied  with  steam  at  the  initial  pressure  for  that  cylinder. 

40  The  high-pressure  cylinder  has  Corliss  admission  and 
exhaust  valves.  The  intermediate-pressure  cylinder  has  Corliss 
admission  valves  and  single-beat  poppet  exhaust  valves.  The  low- 
pressure  cylinder  has  single-beat  poppet  admission  and  exhaust 
valves.  The  valves  for  all  cylinders  are  located  in  the  cylinder  heads 
with  the  poppet  valves  flush  with  cylinder-head  surface  when  closed. 
The  arrangement  and  t3^pes  of  valves  are  indicated  on  the  diagram- 
matic section,  Fig.  8.  The  types  of  steam  and  exhaust  valves  used, 
Corliss  and  single-beat  poppet,  insure  tightness  when  good  work- 
manship and  a  detailed  design  that  minimizes  distortion  under 
temperature  changes  are  employed.  The  location  of  all  steam  valves 
in  the  cylinder  heads  reduces  the  cylinder  clearance  to  a  minimum, 
as  may  be  judged  from  an  inspection  of  Table  5. 

41  The  slow  speed  and  great  dimensions  of  the  steam  cylinders 
and  receivers  result  in  the  exposure  of  a  large  cylinder  and  receiver 
surface  per  1000  lb.  of  steam  used,  but  as  a  result  of  the  thorough 
covering  with  a  high-grade  non-conducting  material  and  the  en- 
closing sheet-metal  lagging,  the  loss  of  radiation  is  very  small.  An 
estimate  of  this  loss,  using  generally  accepted  coefficients  of  heat 
transmission,  indicates  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
steam  is  condensed  by  radiation. 

42  Fig.  8  also  outlines  the  arrangement  of  jack(*t-supply  steam 
and  the  disposition  of  the  receiver  and  jacket  drains.  The  condensed 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylindei-  jacket  is  discharged  tlirough 
a  trap  to  the  second  receiver  s[)a('e.    Tlie  condensate  ch'ain  fioin  all 
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47  The  measurement  of  the  work  delivered  during  certain  of 
the  Division  Avenue  tests  was  checked  by  a  measurement  of  the 
indicated  horsepower  of  the  pumps  and  the  computation  of  the 
hydrauhc  efficiency.     The  hydraulic  efficiency  is  Hsted  in  Table  3. 
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Fig.  12     Combined  Indicator  Cards,  Division  Avenue  Unit  No.  4 

The  measurement  of  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  steam  cj^linders 
furnishes  a  further  check  on  the  dcHvered  work,  because  with  the 
high  combined  mechanical  and  hydraulic  efficiencies  listed  in  Table  3 
as  item  50,  any  considerable  error  would  produce  unreasonable 
results.  The  great  number  of  nieasuronients  which  serve  as  inde- 
pendent checks  to  the  cjdculatod  ofFiciiMicies  practically  precludes 
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E.  E.  Miller.  The  writer  has  noticed  with  interest  that  the 
additional  heat  obtained  by  drawing  steam  for  feedwater  heating 
purposes  from  the  receivers  gave  results  about  the  same  as  those 
which  were  obtained  under  Mr.  Day  at  St.  Louis  in  1912.  They  made 
about  the  same  tests,  taking  steam  at  that  time  from  two  receivers 
for  feedwater  heating  and  obtaining  from  7.5  to  9  per  cent  gain  in 
heat  units. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  writer  plotted  a  temperature-entropy 
diagram  for  an  Allis-Chalmers  engine  in  St.  Louis,  from  data  obtained 
during  one  of  the  official  tests,  which  shows  up  the  loss  due  to  ex- 
pansion in  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  that  is,  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  might  be  desired  as  mentioned  in  Par.  27 
of  this  paper. 

A.  G.  Christie.  The  most  interesting  curves  to  the  writer 
are  those  of  Fig.  7  in  which  the  vacuum  is  plotted  with  the  Rankine- 
cycle  efficiency.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Rankine-cycle  efficiency 
decreases  as  the  vacuum  increases,  and  referring  to  the  data  of  Table 
3  this  is  generally  true.  However,  the  newer  engine  which  the  authors 
tested  shows  in  item  67  of  Table  3  an  efficiency  of  81  per  cent,  which 
is  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  efficiency  plotted  on  this  curve. 

In  item  66  of  Table  3,  for  the  Allis-Chalmers  No.  4  an  overall- 
Rankine-cycle  efficiency  of  77  per  cent  is  quoted.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  any  turbine-driven  centrifugal  pump  can  approach  this 
figure  by  a  considerable  percentage.  The  first  cost  of  the  turbine- 
driven  pump  would  be  considerably  less,  however.  Regarding  the 
comparison  of  the  turbine-driven  centifugal  with  the  reciprocating 
engine  pumps,  a  short  time  ago  the  writer  visited  one  of  the  large 
pumping  engine  plants  in  this  country  and  saw  an  engine  which  had 
not  been  overhauled  for  any  extensive  repairs  since  it  had  first  been 
put  in  service  in  the  70's.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  are  any  turbines 
built  now  which  will  operate  for  that  period  of  time  without  being 
rebuilt  and  overhauled,  and  a  considerable  number  of  parts  renewed. 

D.  S.  Jacobus.  It  would  appear  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  paper  that  the  B.t.u.  consumption  per  kw-hr.  for  the  pumping 
engine  was  about  the  same  as  that  secured  with  large  steam  turbines. 
Mr.  Miller  states  that  a  great  deal  of  loss  comes  at  the  low-pressure 
end  of  the  cycle  where  the  full  effect  of  the  expansion  is  not  realized 
Mr.  Orrok,  who  is  very  familiar  with  the  temperature-entropy  dia- 
gram, might  tell  us  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  from  a 
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theoretical  standpoint  in  combining  a  reciprocating  engine  for  the 
high-pressure  end  of  the  cycle  with  a  steam  turbine  operated  with  the 
exhaust  from  the  engine. 

George  A.  Orrok.  Taking  in  a  general  way  the  question  put 
by  Dr.  Jacobus  any  combination  is  usually  not  as  good  as  either 
part  by  itself.  We  have,  however,  combined  the  engine  and  turbine, 
for  instance,  the  combination  at  the  59th  Street  station,  which  has 
given  remarkably  good  results.  I  cannot  quote  from  memory,  but 
it  is  my  recollection  that  that  engine-turbine  combination  was  as 
good  as  the  best  turbine  of  two  or  three  years^  later  and  w^s 
better  than  the  turbine  at  that  particular  time.  The  cost  of  the 
outfit,  however,  if  it  was  to  be  put  in  new,  would  be  very  great. 

As  applied  to  pumping  engines,  we  have  not  a  thermodynamic 
problem.  It  is  clearly  a  mechanical  problem,  dealing  with  the  means 
of  running  the  turbine  at  a  speed  low  enough  to  suit  the  pump,  or 
else  building  a  pump  that  can  be  run  at  turbine  speed. 

In  the  turbine-driven  centrifugals  used  for  waterworks,  the 
efficiencies  obtained  have  been  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  to  130  million  ft.  lb. 

Mr.  Gibson  proposes  to  put  in  a  re(kicing  gear  between  the 
turbine  and  the  pump,  but  some  of  us  have  had  enough  troubles 
with  gears  and  do  not  quite  fanc}^  it.  We  have  not  come  to  the  point 
where  we  can  put  our  trust  in  the  reduction  gear  end.  I  understand 
from  naval  engineers  that  the  reduction  gear  is  working  well;  they 
say  they  have  overcome  its  incident  troubles  and  that  it  will  run, 
at  least,  as  long  as  the  prime  mover  that  drives  the  reduction  gear. 

I  should  say,  taken  by  and  large,  that  we  can  get  the  best 
efficiency  in  pumping  water  out  of  a  straight  reciprocating  engine 
with  the  proper  arrangement  for  using  the  heat  in  the  receivers  and 
heaters,  and  that  we  cannot  do  anj-  better  than  that,  with  the  com- 
bination turbine-centrifugal  through  a  gear  or  without  a  gear. 

I  am  talking  about  efficiency.  !Mon(^y  economy  is  a  different 
thing.  In  the  old  days,  when  we  bought  engines  and  pumps  for  fif- 
teen cents  a  pound  a  waterworks  pumping  engine  could  be  bought 
for  somewhere  between  five  and  seven  cents  a  pound.  Some  of  the 
very  best  did  not  cost  over  five  cents.  Allowing  for  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  pig-iron  and  ste<'l,  and  a  little  something  for  the  rise  in 
labor,  I  presume  you  can  Inn-  a  good  pumping  engine  today  for  per- 
haps eight  or  8.5  cents  a  pound.  Turl)inos  cost  all  the  way  from  50 
cents  to  $2.00  a  pound.     ('(Mitiifugal  pumps  of  the  ordinary  type 
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are  about  the  cost  of  engines.  When  they  are  of  the  extraordinary- 
type,  beyond  50  per  cent  efficiency,  you  must  pay  for  the  efficiency. 
On,  say,  a  60,000-  or  70,000-  or  80,000-gallon  per  minute  piunp, 
which  would  be  somewhat  comparable  with  this,  a  piunp  of  70  per 
cent  efficiency  probably  could  be  had  for  12  or  14  cents  a  pound, 
but  in  order  to  get  a  really  good  efficiency,  the  pump  should  have 
an  efficiency  of  about  90  per  cent,  and  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  double  the  price  per  pound  for  such  a  pump.  Some  day 
we  shall  be  building  95  per  cent  centrifugal  pumps.  Perhaps  in 
those  days  we  can  afford  to  use  them  for  waterworks  engines. 

Engines  can  be  built  that  will  run  almost  any  weight  per  horse- 
power and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  weight  per  horsepower 
the  engine  is,  the  cheaper  the  engine  per  horsepower. 

Frank  L.  Fairbanks.  Having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  centrifugal  pumps  in  pumping  calcium-chloride  brine,  and  salt 
water,  and  with  comparatively  large  pumps,  and  knowing  that  in 
this  service  the  initial  efficiency  of  the  pump  extends  over  a  period 
of  less  than  six  months,  and  that  the  average  useful  life  of  the  im- 
peller in  salt  water  is  less  than  a.  year,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the 
depreciation  in  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps  of  the  larger  types 
in  waterworks  service. 

In  the  case  at  Buffalo  some  years  ago,  tests  showed  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  centrifugal  pump  had  dropped  radically  within  six 
months,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the  drop  was  practically  pro- 
hibitive. That  city  then  decided  on  putting  in  a  new  pumping  equip- 
ment, and  went  back  to  the  reciprocating  pumping  engine.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  what  the  impellers  of  the  centrifugal  pumps 
do  in  this  service.  I  know  that  where  there  is  gritty  water,  or  wide 
variation  in  head,  the  centrifugal  pump  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
work,  in  as  much  as  in  either  case  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
initial  efficiencies  are  not  maintained. 

George  H.  Gibson.  In  the  City  of  Minneapolis  Water  Works, 
there  are  two  24-in.  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  an  electrical  motor. 
The  City  pays  on  a  duty  basis,  and  for  that  reason  frequent  tests 
are  run  to  determine  how  much  water  flows  through  the  venturi 
meters  and  the  head  to  which  it  is  delivered.  The  efficiency  of  the 
pumps  was,  when  first  put  in  use,  85.97  per  cent.  This  efficiency  has 
not  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  about  two  years. 

The  principal  cause  of  falling  off  in  efficiency  of  centrifugal 
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pumps,  outside  of  the  erosion  of  the  impeller,  is  usually  leakage 
through  the  wearing  rings.  The  rings  in  this  case  are  removable, 
they  run  at  close  clearance,  the  leakage  path  is  tortuous  and  there 
is  very  little  leakage  and  comparatively  little  wear  of  the  rings, 
the  original  rings  being  still  in  place.  Water  that  would  seriously 
corrode  the  pump  would  be  unfit  for  consumption. 

The  turbine-driven,  geared,  centrifugal  pump  occupies  a  space 
of  approximate!}'  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  the  cubical  space  occupied 
by  a  triple  expansion  engine.  From  the  plunger  to  the  top  of  a  re- 
ciprocating engine  may  be  40  feet  or  more.  This  makes  not  only  a 
tremendous  cost  in  labor  and  material,  but  also  a  difference  in  cost 
of  foundations  and  building.  These  large  reciprocating  engines 
require  heavy  building  walls  and  heavy  cranes  to  handle  them. 

As  to  the  cost  of  upkeep,  someone  has  questioned  whether  gears 
would  run  a  number  of  years.  The  first  large  gear-driven  pump  for 
waterworks  service  was  put  into  use  at  Pittsburgh  about  ten  years 
ago.  That  unit  is  still  running  satisfactorily;  there  has  never  been 
an}'  change  in  the  gears,  nor  have  there  been  any  repairs  of  any  kind 
made  to  the  turbine.  A  reciprocating  i)ump,  operated  for  that 
length  of  time,  might  be  kept  in  service,  but  in  that  time  it  would 
have  had  its  valves  and  j:)ackings  renewcMl  over  and  over  again. 
IvCakage  in  the  reciprocating  pumping  engine,  as  shown  by  papers 
which  have  been  published,  may  be  aiiywluMe  from  4  to  40  per  cent. 
The  WTiter  has  been  told  bv  a  man  connected  with  the  New  York 
Waterworks,  that  when  tliey  found  a  pump  was  slipping  more  than 
four  per  cent,  they  overhauled  it,  and  a  force  of  men  was  kept  on  the 
job  continually  making  measunMiients  of  delivery  and  checking  them 
against  the  displacement. 

None  of  the  waterworks  gears  with  which  th(^  writer  is  familiar 
have  given  any  trouble,  and  there  are  something  like  50  large  units 
now  in  operation.  Thcn^  are  a  number  of  thi^n  in  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land—  and  the  writer  b(^li(^ves  that  !Mr.  (^uayle  could  give  some 
interesting  first-hand  information  r(\t2;anling  the  economy  of  operation 
of  these  machines.  T1i(M'(^  are  other  units  in  Philadi^lphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Indianapolis.  ^Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Leonard  A.  Day.  As  supplement ar\'  data  to  th(^  excellcMit 
and  thorough  paper  by  I\I<'^sl•s.  (^)ua\le  nnd  P)i-o\vn.  we  will  sul)niit 
the  results  of  a  test  on  a  L'O-million-uallnn  diitx-.  vertical  ti'i])le- 
expansdon   Holly   pumping  (^mine   at    our   IWssi'll's    Point    Station. 
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This  b  a  more  recent  test  than  those  referred  to  in  Table  2  of  the 
paper,  and  is  worthy  of  record. 

High  service  pump  No.  13  has  cylinders  34,  64  and  98  inches 
in  diameter  with  66  in.  stroke,  and  is  comparable  to  the  Cleveland 
Holly  pumps  Nob.  6  and  7.  The  test  was  of  24-hour  duration,  and 
was  the  acceptance  test  of  the  unit.    Test  results  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  e   TEST  DATA.  HIGH-SERVICE  PUMP  NO.  13,  ST 

LOUIS  WATER  DIVISION 

ZD.67S,SDD 

1383 

352,090 
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Heat  per  pound  second  receiver  drains,  B.t.u 

Total  heat  in  second  receiver  drains,  B.t.u 

Heat  per  pound  jacket  drains,  B.t.u 

Total  heat  jackets,  B.t.u 

Total  heat  rejected,  B.t.u 

Heat  consumed  by  engine,  B.t.u 

Total  ft-lb.  work  done  in  24  hr 

Duty  ft-lb.  of  work  per  million  B.t.u.  con.sumed  by  engine; 

24  X  1.  200  X  5.  957.7  X  297.703. 

306.384,909 

Water  horsepower  developed I  1,074.91 

Steam  per  water-horsepower-hour 9.77 


165.63 

1,374,503.00 

132.16 

1,554,598.00 

10,240,071.00 

306.384,969.00 

51,080,404,697.30 


166,719,796.00 


The  duty  in  foot-pound  per  B.t.u.  on  test  was  1G6.7;  by  the 
installation  of  an  exhaust  heater  this  duty  was  raised  to  169.3. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  unit 
to  that  of  the  ideal  Rankine  cycle  does  not  vary  for  an  increase  in 
the  steam  conditions  from  those  in  the  above  test,  to  those  of  A.C. 
pump  No.  4  of  the  Cleveland  tests,  then  the  increase  in  duty  would 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  Rankine  cycle  efficiency, 
an  increase  of  4.8  per  cent.  The  resultant  duty  will  l)e  169.3  x 
1.048  =  177.5,  a  duty  comparable  with  that  of  the  Cleveland  A.C. 
pump  No.  4.  The  overall  thermal  efficiency  of  the  unit,  including 
the  exhaust  heater,  is  21.8  per  cent  for  the  steam  condition  of  the 
above  test,  and  22.8  for  the  steam  conditions  of  A.C.  pump  No.  4 
of  the  Cleveland  tests. 

Not  only  does  this  type  of  unit  develop  a  high  efficiency  but  it 
maintains  its  high  efficiency  over  a  period  of  years.  A  20-million- 
gallon  daily,  vertical,  triple-expansion  Allis  high-service  pump  at 
Bissell's  Point  Station  developed  the  same  (hity  as  that  of  its  accept- 
ance test  16  years  previous. 

I.  H.  Reynolds.  The  present  paper  recalls  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  design  of  this  type  of  engine. 

The  earliest  steam  engines  were  used  for  pumping  mines  in 
England  and  in  the  development  of  the  reciprocating  engine  since 
that  time,  the  pumping  engine  has  always  been  the  leader  in  point 
of  economy.  For  mine  pumping,  the  cylinders  were  naturally  placed 
vertically  and  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  getting  the  steam 
cylinder  away  from  the  mine  shaft  a  ''beam"  was  employed,  placing 
the  steam  cylinder  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  pump  and  it  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  persistence  of  type,  long  after  the  original 
reason  for  its  use  had  disappeared,  tliat  until  thirty-five  years  ago 
practically  all  pumping  engines  w(^re  built  witli  some  form  of  beam 
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or  bell  crank  and  it  was  not  until  the  vertical  triple-expansion  engine 
became  firmly  established  that  the  use  of  beams  and  levers  was 
definitely  abandoned. 

The  earUest  pumping  engines  were  "direct  acting"  and  the 
power  engines  which  soon  followed  were  practically  the  pimiping 
engines  with  a  crank  and  flywheel  added  and  all  early  steam  engines, 
even  those  on  the  first  locomotives,  had  vertical  steam  cylinders  and 
"walking  beams." 

The  economy  of  the  early  pumping  engine  was  measured  by 
the  foot-pounds  of  water  raised  per  hundred  weight  (112  pounds) 
of  coal  burned  and  from  this  custom  was  established  the  so-called 
"duty"  test,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  duty  was 
based  on  coal  rather  than  on  steam  consumption,  the  engine  builder 
usually  supplying  the  boilers  and  being  responsible  for  the  entire  plant. 

Variation  in  the  quality  of  coal,  efficiency  of  boilers  and  skill 
of  firemen  gradually  lead  to  assuming  an  evaporation  of  ten  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  coal  and  finally  the  coal  standard  was  abandoned 
altogether  so  that  duties  are  now  expressed  in  terms  of  steam  or  B.t.u., 
the  latter  method  equahzing  the  heat  conditions  due  to  variation  in 
steam  temperatures  and  permitting  the  engine  efficiency  to  be  meas- 
ured independently  of  the  boiler  plant. 

The  early  pumping  engines,  having  either  single  plungers  or 
being  driven  from  single  cranks,  produced  heavy  pulsations  which 
were  partially  taken  care  of  by  air  chambers  and  as  the  engines 
usually  discharged  into  reservoirs,  moderate  pulsations  were  not 
objectionable,  but  with  the  coming  of  direct-pressure  pumping,  the 
necessity  arose  for  an  engine  capable  of  giving  a  flow  of  water  free 
from  appreciable  pulsations. 

The  Worthington  duplex  pump,  in  which  one  plunger  was  sup- 
posed to  start  on  its  stroke  before  the  opposite  plunger  had  stopped, 
partially  eliminated  the  pulsations,  and  the  Holly-Gaskill  compound 
engine,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  late  70s  or  early  '80s,  was  built 
with  two  double-acting  plungers,  thus  giving  four  deliveries  per  rev- 
olution, and  was  especially  adapted  for  direct  pumping  and  was 
the  first  crank  and  flywheel  engine  built  to  a  standard  design,  but 
like  practically  all  previous  crank  and  flywheel  engines,  the  use  of 
a  beam  was  a  feature  of  the  design. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  simple  form  of  pump  which  should 
give  a  steady  delivery  of  water  was  first  solved  by  the  E.  P.  Allis 
Company  of  Milwaukee  in  1881  or  1882  when  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  of  Nashville  for  a  vertical  three-cylinder  com- 
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pound  pumping  engine,  but  for  eertain  reasons  the  old  type  of  beam 
engine  was  ehosen  by  that  city. 

In  the  engine  proposed,  there  were  three  steam  eyhnders,  one 
high  pressure  and  two  low  pressure,  which  stood  at  the  main  floor 
level,  and  the  crank  shaft  and  flywheel  were  located  above  the  steam 
eyhnders  while  thn^e  singh^-acting  pumps  were  located  below  and 
the  pump  plungers  directly  connectcnl  to  the  piston  rods  of  the 
steam  cvlinders. 

The  main  shaft  had  three  cranks  set  at  angles  of  120  degrees, 
(the  forerunner  of  the  modern  triplex  pump)  which  gave  an  over- 
lapping delivery  of  water,  resulting  in  practically  a  straight  dis- 
charge line,  while  the  pumps  were  of  the  simplest  possible  con- 
struction. 

In  1883  the  same  company  built  for  the  city  of  Alleghany,  Pa. 
(now  a  part  of  Pittsburgh  -  -  "North  Side"), two, three-cyhnder  com- 
pound pumping  engines  of  the  type  proposed  a  year  or  two  earlier 
for  Nashville  and  these*  engines  were,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
the  first  three-cylinder  pumping  engin(\s  ever  built. 

The  Alleghany  (Migines  were  very  satisfactory  from  all  stand- 
points and  gave  a  duty  of  107,0()0,(K)0  ft-11).  per  1,000  pounds  of 
steam,  the  pressure  l)eing  100  lb.  (saturated)  and  the  test  being 
made  by  Professor  On^ene  of  Renssehu^r  Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  May  1886  the  city  of  Milwaukee  advertiscnl  for  a  6,000,000- 
gal.  compound  engine  and  the  writer  having  in  mind  the*  success  of 
the  Alleghany  engines  and  being  further  influcuiced  by  his  expc^rience 
as  a  marine  engineer,  dcsignenl  the  present  type  of  vcM'tical  engine 
which  differs  from  the  Alleghany  machine  principally  in  having  the 
steam  cylinders  above  and  the  crankshaft  below,  th(*  steam  end  fol- 
lowing the  usual  marine  tyjx*  of  construction  in  general  outline. 

At  this  time  triple-exi)ansion  i^ngines  had  beiMi  installed  on  a 
few  ocean  steamers  and  w(*re  attracting  considiM'abh*  attention  on 
account  of  increased  (M'ononiy  over  tlie  c()mi)()un(l  engines  previously 
in  use.  The  marine  cMigines  were  using  KH)  lb.  st(^ani  pnvssure,  and 
although  the  steam  i)ressiin*  specified  al  Milwaukee  (SO  lb.)  was 
considered  much  too  low  for  \)rs{  (M*ononiy,  it  was  decided  at  the 
suggestion  of  Edwin  H<'vnol<ls,  supiMintendent  of  tlie  Allis  company, 
to  offer  a  triple-expansion  engun*  as  an  nlternate  proposition  against 
a  three-cylinder  compound,  and  the  writer  made  the  design,  using 
cylinder  sizes  calculaleil  by  l'>.  \'.  Xordberg,  who  at  the  time*  was 
one  of  the  Allis  com[)any's  enuinecis. 

The  duty  guaranteed  lor  tlie  triple  was  1 1.'), ()()(), ()()()  ft-lb.  per 
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100  lb.  anthracite  coal  as  against  a  guarantee  of  100,000,000  for  a 
three-cylinder  compound,  and  on  account  of  this  difference  in  economy 
the  proposal  for  the  triple  was  accepted  by  the  city  engineer, 
George  H.  Benzenberg,  whose  faith  in  the  new  type  of  engine  was 
amply  justified,  as  on  the  official  test  it  actually  gave  a  duty  of  118,- 
000,000  ft-lb.  per  100  lb.  coal  or  about  130,000,000  per  1,000  lb.  of 
steam,  which  figures  were  unprecedented  for  an  engine  operating 
with  such  low  steam  pressure. 

About  six  months  after  the  contract  was  taken  for  the  Mil- 
waukee engine,  a  triple-expansion  engine  was  designed  in  England 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  B.  Bryan,  chief  engineer  of  the  East 
London  Water  Works  Company,  and  was  installed  in  one  of  its 
plants. 

The  engines  were  built  simultaneously,  although  the  Milwaukee 
design  had  a  priority  of  about  six  months,  and  neither  party  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  other. 

The  English  engine  was  built  from  marine  patterns,  having  a  pis- 
ton valve  on  the  high-pressure  and  sUde  valves  on  the  intermediate- 
and  low-pressure  cylinders,  and  while  entirely  successful  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint  and  operating  with  high-pressure  steam,  it 
never  approached  the  economy  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  with  its 
lower  steam  pressure,  which  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  inferior 
valve  gear  and  greater  cylinder  clearances  of  the  English  engine. 

The  East  London  Water  Works  Company  later  installed 
similar  engines  fitted  with  Corliss  valve  gear,  and  various  English 
builders  adopted  the  design;  and  although  some  of  the  later  machines 
gave  very  high  economy,  they  never  have  quite  equalled  the  best 
American  records. 

The  success  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  was  so  pronoimced  that 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  1888,  ordered  five  18,000,000-gal.  engines 
of  the  same  general  design,  which  machines  were  guaranteed  to 
give  125,000,000  ft-lb.  duty  per  1,000  lb.  of  steam,  the  pressure 
being  125  lb. ;  and  the  actual  duty  attained  (test  by  R.  W.  Himt  & 
Company)  was  about  149,000,000. 

The  installation  of  the  Chicago  engines  definitely  marked  the 
abandonment  of  all  types  of  beam  pumping  engines  and  other 
triples  were  rapidly  installed  in  the  representative  cities  of  the 
country.  The  Snow  Steam  Pump  Company  (now  Worthington) 
brought  out  a  horizontal  triple-expansion  engine  for  oil  pumping, 
which  was  practically  the  Milwaukee  engine  laid  on  its  side  and  a 
little  later  the  same  company  adopted  similar  construction  for  a 
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horizontal  compound  engine,  which  is  now  the  recognized  standard 
"opposed'^  type,  compound  pump. 

A  triple-expansion  engine  installed  at  the  Milwaukee  Water 
Works  in  1890  gave  a  duty  of  over  154,000,000-ft-lb.  per  1,000  lb. 
(saturated)  steam  at  125  lb.  pressure  being  the  equivalent  of  11.68 
lb.  steam  per  i.hp.  or  217.6  B.t.u.  per  i.hp.  per  minute. 

The  test  was  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  of  Cornell 
University  and  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  the  late  Doctor  Thurs- 
ton^ which  provoked  a  groat  deal  of  discussion  as  the  economy  shown 
was  so  greatly  in  advance  of  any  previous  records  with  steam  at 
this  pressure. 

Similar  engines  in  St.  Louis  Water  Works  with  135  lb.  steam 
(saturated)  gave  as  high  as  177,000,000  ft-lb.  duty  with  21  per  cent 
thermodynamic  efficiency,  and  an  engine  in  Boston  with  185  lb. 
(saturated)  gave  a  duty  of  179,000,000  ft-lb.  with  a  thermal  ef- 
ficiency of  21.63. 

The  present  vertical  triple-expansion  engine  retains  all  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  first  design  and  the  improvements  and  econ- 
omy  have  been  due  to  refinement  of  details  and  especially  to  the 
employment  of  higher  steam  pressures  and  temperatures. 

For  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  this  type  of  engine  has  held 
first  place  as  the  ideal  pumping  engine  having  the  highest  economy 
and  reliability  and  lowest  upkeep  and  dc^preciation. 

Alvin  Schaller.  The  authors  make  a  comparison  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic efficiency  of  four  different  types  of  units  which  is  both 
misleading  and  erroneous. 

For  both  the  pimiping  engine  and  the  turbo-generator  the  eflfi- 
ciency  is  based  upon  the  heat  in  the  steam  supplied  to  these  units, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Humphrey  gas  pump  and  the  natural-gas 
engine  the  efficiency  is  based  upon  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel 
consumed. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  boilers  at  the  Cleveland  Pumping 
Plant  were  operated  with  the  l^est  obtainable  modern  practice,  the 
thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  plant  would  lie  between  19  and  20 
per  cent,  a  very  good  performance  indeed.  It  is  this  figure,  however, 
and  not  24.3  which  should  be  used  in  making  a  comparison  with 
an  internal   combustion   engine   or   a   Humphrey   gas  pump. 

The  Authors.      The  purpose  of  the  paper  as  indicated  by  the 
title  was  to  set  forth  the  economy  characteristics  of  the  triple-ex- 
»  Trans.,  vol.  15,  1894,  p.  313. 
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pansion  pumping  engine  from  data  which  covered  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  and  which  had  been  checked  suflSciently  to  determine 
that  the  test  results  were  accurate.  Every  effort  was  made  to  present 
suflBcient  records  to  establish  the  efficiency  and  characteristics  of 
this  one  type  of  machine  without  introducing  the  corrections  and 
modifying  considerations  which  are  unavoidable  when  comparisons 
of  different  tjrpes  of  inachines  used  for  the  same  service,  are  made. 

The  discussion  has  brought  out  the  intense  interest  of  all  in 
the  matter  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  engine-driven  reciprocating 
and  the  turbine-driven  centrifugal  types  of  pumps,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
has  mentioned  the  centrifugal  installations  in  the  Cleveland  water 
works.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  vertical,  triple-expansion  pumping 
engines,  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  in  service 
thirteen  steam,  turbine-reduction-gear-driven,  centrifugal  pumping 
jmits  having  a  total  capacity  of  625,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
centrifugal  installations  include  the  types  of  pumps  used  for  different 
heads  between  50  ft;  and  470  ft.,  and  were  all  made  between  the 
years  of  1913  and  1921. 

The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  Cleveland  centrifugal  instal- 
lations have  been  supervised  by  one  of  the  authors  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  incorporate  their  performance  in  a  paper  which  will 
cover  the  acceptance  tests,  and  tests  made  after  several  years  of 
operation,  and  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the 
centrifugal  and  reciprocating  tjrpes  of  water-works  pumps. 

The  test  of  the  BisselPs  Point  Holly  engine  which  Mr.  Day 
has  presented  in  Table  6  is  a  confirmation  of  both  the  high  efficiencies 
shown  by  the  vertical  triple  type  in  Cleveland  and  the  close  agree- 
ment of  the  plunger  displacement  and  venturi  meter  measurements 
of  water  pumped  which  the  authors  have  mentioned.  The  difference 
between  the  two  measurements  during  the  24-hr.  St.  Louis  tests 
was  about  i  of  1  per  cent,  an  amount  that  is,  in  itself,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  usual  and  accepted  error  of  the  venturi  meter. 

The  use  of  the  Mollier  diagram  for  indicating  graphically  the 
performance  of  the  steam  cyUnders  has  certain  advantages  which 
to  the  authors  seemed  to  give  it  preference  over  the  older  (but  not 
usually  employed)  temperature-entropy  chart.  All  the  work  and 
comparisons  which  are  made  at  the  present  time  involving  cycle 
efficiencies,  energy  available  during  isentropic  expansion  and  other 
^uch  thermal  factors  are  usually  at  some  stage  based  on  the  Mollier 
total-heat-entropy  chart.  This  chart  is  so  extensively  used  by  all 
engineers  that  its  application  to  the  analysis  of  test  data  from  re- 
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ciprocating  engines  makes  it  most  desirable  to  visualize  the  approxi- 
mate expansion  line  on  the  MoUier  plane.  The  single  advantage 
that  the  temperature-entropy  diagram  has  of  showing  by  an  area, 
the  work  done  after  release,  does  not  warrant  its  continuance  in 
the  presentation  of  test  results.  The  Mollier  diagram  has  also  the 
very  practical  advantage  in  the  use  of  standard  published  charts 
on  which  the  data  can  be  plotted. 

The  comments  of  I.  H.  Reynolds  giving  in  detail  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  development  of  the  type  of  pumping  engine 
described  in  the  paper  are  of  especial  interest  from  a  historical  point 
of  view  at  this  time  when  the  machine  is  built  and  used  so  generally 
without  distinction,  by  name,  as  to  its  origin. 

We  shall  have  to  take  issue  witli  Mr.  Schaller's  statement  that  the 
comparison  which  we  made  of  thermodynamic  efficiencies  of  four 
different  types  of  units  is  l)oth  misleading  and  erroneous.  In  our 
opinion  the  statement  is  perfectly  correct  as  we  state  that  we  are 
comparing  four  different  typ(*s  of  prime  movers  and  not  four  dif- 
ferent types  of  power  plants,  and  our  statement  of  the  relative 
thermal  efficiencies  is  therefore  entireiv  correct.  The  fact  that 
steam  engines  use  heat  in  the  form  of  steam  and  the  gas  engines 
use  heat  in  the  form  of  gas  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  ther- 
mal efficiencies  of  the  prime  movers  as  such. 

Further,  if  we  assumed  the  gas  engines  were  operating  on  producer 
gas  and  the  producers  had  tlie  same  efficiency  as  Division  Station 
boilers,  which  is  an  entirely  r(*as()nable  assumption,  then  not  only 
the  thermal  efficiencies  of  tlu*  prime  movers  would  be  as  stated 
but  also  the  plant  efficienci(»s  would  l)e  comparative  as  given. 
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BOILER-PLANT  EFFICIENCY 

By  Victor  J.  Azbe,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  ttsiud  wastes  in  boiler  plants  are  brought  out  strikingly  by  the  author  by 
means  of  tables  and  curves  of  boiler  performance  compiled  from  a  large  number  of 
observations. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  to  what  extent  these  wastes  are  preventable 
or  can  be  made  to  balance  each  other,  and  to  recommend  a  standard  for  boiler  operation 
toward  which  designers  and  operators  of  boilers  may  aim. 

The  author  considers  that  there  still  remains  an  immense  field  for  experimental 
research  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  boiler  construction.  The  requirements  of 
the  ideal  boiler  installation  of  today  are  summarized. 

^pHE  degree  of  waste  in  boiler  plants  is  not  generally  realized  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  judge  conditions  by  a  few  of  the  better 
plants  where  improvements  have  been  made  and  whose  results  are 
considered  as  representative  of  the  average-run  boiler  plants.  This 
is  unfortunate  and  the  author  ventures  the  statement  that  while 
considerable  improvement  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  the  field  of  opportunity  was  barely  scratched  and 
if  further  effort  is  not  made  the  work  of  the  Administration  will  be 
greatly  minimized. 

2  Tables  1  and  2  give  particulars  of  two  boiler  tests  made 
under  ordinary  operating  conditions,  one  on  a  hand-  and  one  on  a 
stoker-fired  boiler.  During  these  tests  care  was  taken  that  actual 
operating  methods  were  pursued.  The  results  are  very  bad,  but 
representative  of  most  of  the  smaller  and  some  of  the  larger  installa- 
tions. Most  tests  do  not  show  up  such  inefficiency,  but  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  made  under  actual  operating  conditions. 

3  Table  3  gives  the  results  of  throe  boiler  tests,  all  made  on  the 
same  boiler  some  time  apart.  The  boiler  was  of  the  B.  &  W.  type, 
but  poorly  set,  with  a  limitc^d  combustion  chamber  of  only  0.87 
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cu.  ft.  per  rated  boiler  hp.    The  stoker  in  use  was  of  the  old  Jones 
type. 

4  During  Test  A,  the  aim  was  to  maintain  the  same  operating 
conditions  as  existed  before  any  improvements  were  made;  the 
result  was  an  efficiency  of  56  per  cent  and  boiler  rating  of  102  per  cent. 
After  this  first  test  improvements  were  begun,  without,  however,  in 
any  way  altering  the  stoker  or  increasing  the  combustion  space. 


TABLE  1 


TEST  ON  HANI>-FIRED  BOILER  REPRESENTING  VERY 
UNECONOMICAL  CONDITIONS 


Date  of  test , 

T3rpe  of  boiler , 

Orate 

Kind  of  coal , 

SCeaon  pressure  gace,  lb 

Temperature  of  feedwater,  deg.  f ahr , 

Temperature  of  flue  gas,  deg.  f  ahr , 

Draft  at  back  damper,  in 

Draft  over  the  fire,  in.. , 

Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent. . , 

Quality  of  steam,  per  cent 

Rated  boiler  hp 

Rated  capacity  developed,  per  cent 

livakioration,  equivalent  coal  as  fired,  lb 

^vi4>oration,  equivalent  coal  dry,  lb. 

Calorific  value  of  coal,  dry  basis,  B.t.u 

Coal  analysis: 

.  Moisture,  per  cent 

'  Ash,  per  cent.  ....*. 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon,  per  emit 

Carbon  in  ash,  per  cent 

Hbat  Balancb 

Heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler 

Loss  due  evaporation  of  moisture  in  coal 

Loss  from  vapor  of  hydrogen  combustion 

Loss  in  dry  flue  gas 

Loss  due  to  carbon  monoxide 

Loss  due  to  combustible  in  ash 

Loss  due  to  heating  of  moisture  in  air 

Loss  due  to  radiation,  hydrogen,  hydrocarbon,  etc. 


Dec.  2.  1920 
B4W 
Shaking 

Illinois  Screenings 
135.6 
205.0 
568.4 
0.48 
0.24 
5.68 
98.5 
150.0 
105.9 
4.91 
5.51 
11510 

10.9 
15.8 
35.2 
38.1 
24.4 

Per  cent 
45.31 

1.31 

5.41 
28.21 

4.24 

5.40 

0.30 

9.22 


5  After  about  six  months,  results  were  obtained  as  represented 
by  Test  B;  the  efficiency  was  increased  to  68.5  per  cent  and  capacity 
to  140  per  cent  of  rating.  The  results  were  not  as  yet  considered 
satisfactory  and  efforts  for  further  improvement  were  made.  In  all 
about  30  boiler  tests  were  run  under  different  conditions  and  with 
different  fuel?  and  one  of  the  last  is  represented  by  Test  C  m  Table  3, 
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TABLE   2    TEST   OX   STOKER-FIRED   BOILER   REPRESENTING    VERY 

UNECONOMICAL   CONDITIONS 


Date  of  test 

Type  of  boiler 

Type  of  grate 

Kind  of  coal 

Steam  pressure,  Kage,  lb 

Temperature  of  fcedwater,  deg.  fahr. 
Temperature  of  ^uc  ku.s,  dcg.  falir. .  . 

Draft  at  back  damper,  in 

Draft  over  fire,  in 

Carbon  dioxide,  per  cent 

Coal  burned,  lb 

Water  evaporated,  lb 

Evaporation  (actual),  lb 

Evaporation  (equivalent),  lb 

Boiler  hp.  developed  per  lir.,  lb 

Boiler  rating,  hp 

Rating  developed,  per  cent 

Heat  value  of  fuel,  B.t.u 

Boiler  efficiency,  per  cent 


Feb.  23.  1917 

Heine 

Detroit 

Pocahontas  Nut  &  Slack 

138 

152 

761 

0.98 

0.38 

8.1 

14700 

96480 

6.56 

7.25 

386.6 

328 

118 

13950 

50.4 

TABLE   3 


BOILER    TESTS    REPRESENTINC^,    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
BOILER    PERFORM. \NCE 


Type  of  boiler. 
Type  of  stoker . 
Kind  of  coal .  . . 
Test* 


Steam  pressure,  gage,  lb 

Temperature  of  feodwator,  dog.  falir 

Temperature  of  flue  na.s,  dcK.  falir 

Draft  at  back  damper,  in 

Draft  on  fire,  in 

Forced  draft  pressure,  in 

Carbon  dioxide,  i>er  cent 

Quality  of  steam,  per  cent 

Rated  boiler  hp 

Rated  capacity  developed,  per  cent 

Evaporation,  equivalent,  cual  as  fired,  lb 

Evaporation,  equivalent,  coal  dry.  lb 

Calorific  value  of  coal,  dry  ba?.i.s,  B.t.u 

Coal  analysis: 

Moisture,  per  cent 

Ash,  per  cent 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 

Carbon  in  ash,  per  cent 

Efficiency  of  boiler  furnace  and  «rati',  prr  (•••nt .  .  .  . 
Improvement  in  economy  over  Tc.<t  "A."  per  rent 
Increases  in  capacity  over  Test  "A,"  per  cvut .... 


B«fe  W 

Jones 

Illinois  Screenings 

A 

B 

C 

130 

127 

129 

ISO.  6 

1S7.0 

176.8 

612 

533 

532 

0.57 

0.34 

0.11 

0  45 

0.24 

0.01 

3.00 

3.52 

4.04 

7.6 

13.3 

14.0 

0.991 

0.991 

0.999 

269 

269 

269 

102 

140 

185 

6.14 

8.19 

8.43 

6.95 

9.05 

9.55 

120.S0 

12S50 

11864 

1.7 

9.9 

11.7 

13.4 

8.9 

12.5 

31.0 

32.2 

32.5 

43.9 

49.5 

43.3 

16.7 

19.4 

17.2 

56.0 

6S.5 

78.1 

22.3 
31.4 

39.5 

81.4 

.*  Test  A  indicates  conditions  when  no  oiTort  towanl  cconotny  was  made  while  Tests  B  and  C 
■  how  gradual  improvement  uniler  an  economy  (.•ampaij^n.  In  all  three  cases  maximum  possible 
capacity  was  striven  for. 
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This  test  is  very  remarkable  in  several  respects,  but  is  correct.  Id 
fact,  the  results  are  checked  by  other  tests  giving  equal  or  even 
slightly  better  results. 

6    The  remarkable  features  of  the  results  of  this  test  are  as 
follows: 

a  High  boiler  efficiency  with  a  relatively  inefficient  installa- 
tion and  relatively  poor  coal  , 

b  Complete  combustion  with  high-volatile  coal  and  a  com- 
bustion space  of  only  0.47  cu.  ft.  per  developed  boiler 
hp.,  or  0.11  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal  including  the  space 
occupied  by  the  coal 

c  A[  draft  drop  through  a  Id-section  9-tube  (each  16  ft.  long) 
B._&  W.  boiler  of  only  0.1  in.  at  85  per  cent  overload 


^1  < 

h  F 


i« 


Fia.  1    Rbbuiits  of  Xuvaovoia  Boilee  EmciEKCr  in  Labob  MraiMa  Plant 

d  A  flue-gas  temperature  of  532  deg.  fahr.  at  85  per  cent 
overload,  in  spite  of  the  limited  combustion  space  and 
Same  extension  to  almost  the  end  of  the  first  pass 
6  An  improvement  of  39.5  per  cent  in  economy  over  Test  A 
/  An  improvement  of  81.4  per  cent  in  capacity  over  Test  A 
Id  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  first  test  maximum 
boiler'  ratii^  was  aimed  at. 

7  The  results  from  the  improvements  were  manifold.  While 
the  plant  at  first  was  limited  in  boiler  capacity  and  operation  was 
often  handicapped  by  low  steam  pressure,  after  conditions  were 
improved  only  half  of  the  boilers  usually  maintained  on  the  line 
were  necessary,  in  spite  of  the  increased  plant  output.  It  also  was 
possible  to  reduce  boiler-houae  labor,  saving  over  16,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  Boiler  maintenance  was  also  reduced,  and  if  im- 
provements had  been  begun  in  time  a  large  part  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  plant  equipment  would  have  been  saved. 
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8  Fig.  1  gives  a  curve  showing  improvement  in  the  above  plant 
over  an  extended  period,  but  taking  the  power  plant  as  a  whole. 
The  present  rate  of  saving  is  over  $100,000  per  year,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  a  possibly  greater  plant  output,  less  interruption 
in  power  service,  and  lengthened  Ufe  of  power  equipment.  All  these 
are  made  possible  by  comparatively  insignificant  costs  of  improve- 
ments, but  mainly  by  careful  attention  to  sound  engineering  principles 
and  persistence  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  goal  set  as  a  standard. 

9  Other  examples  could  be  enumerated  of  great  improvements 
being  made :  A  fire-brick  plant  where  fuel  consumption  was  reduced 
42  per  cent  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  improvement  left;  a  manu- 
facturing plant  operating  four  boilers,  cut  out  two  in  the  economy 
campaign  and  continued  to  operate  with  only  two  boilers,  effecting 
a  reduction  of  fuel  consumption  of  35  per  cent;  many  plants  where 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  in  more  boilers  to  carry  the  load 
but  where  it  was  demonstrated  that  there  were  already  too  many 
boilers  and  that  improving  economy  increased  capacity. 

STANDARD   OF   ECONOMY 

10  The  writer  considers  90  per  cent  efficiency  as  the  standard 
of  economy  attainable  under  favorable  conditions,  this  90  per  cent 
representing  boiler  and  economizer  without  taking  auxiUary  power 
into  consideration,  however.  The  requirements  for  this  efficiency 
are  rather  severe  and  with  12,000  B.t.u.  bituminous  coal,  15  per  cent 
excess  air  would  have  to  be  used,  flue-gas  temperature  would  have 
to  be  no  more  than  250  deg.  fahr.,  combustion  complete  and  no 
carbon  in  the  ash.  These  requirements  are  listed  in  Table  4. 
The  ideal  or  90  per  cent  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  was  attained 
only  once,  by  Henry  Kreisinger  and  John  BUzard  at  the  Lakeside 
Station   of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company. 

FUELS 

11  With  a  suitable  installation,  ahnost  as  high  an  efficiency 
will  be  obtained  with  low-  as  with  high-grade  fuels.  The  only  real 
obstacle  to  this  is  the  tc^ndency  toward  a  greater  ashpit  loss  with 
lower-grade  fuels.  As  far  as  any  other  factors  are  concerned,  if  we 
analyze  them  we  note  that  with  projier  installation  their  effect  is 
very  small.  One  reason  for  poor  boiler-room  efficiency  and  lack  of 
entire  success  with  low-grade  fuels  is  the  tendency  of  one  man  to 
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copy    equipment    without    suflSciently    considering    the    necessary 
adjustments  for  adaptation  to  the  different  conditions. 

12  As  a  rule  low-grade  fuel  should  be  burned  close  to  the 
mines  and  higher-grade  fuel  transported.  The  mines  should  be 
especially  equipped  to  bum  the  very  lowest-grade  fuels,  such  as  the 
fine  material  scooped  from  imder  the  coal  seam  by  the  coal-cutting 
machine.  This  dust  is  often  mixed  with  clay,  but  can  be  burned 
with  entire  success  with  proper  equipment.  That  low-grade  fuels 
can  be  burned  successfully  is  demonstrated  by  the  boiler-test  data 
given  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  4    IDEAL  BOILER  AND  FURNACE  PERFORMANCE 


Kind  of  fuel 

Heat  value  of  fuel,  B.t.u.  per  lb 

Moisture  of  fuel,  per  cent 

Hydrogen  in  fuel,  per  cent 

Theoretical  air  per  lb.,  lb.  of  coal 

Excess  air,  per  cent 

Actual  air  per  lb.,  lb.  of  coal 

Flue-gas  temperature,  deg.  f ahr 

Hbat  Balancb 

Loss  due  to  dry  chimney  gas 

Loss  due  to  moisture  from  hydrogen 

Loss  due  to  moisture  in  coal  and  air 

Loss  due  to  carbon  in  ash 

Loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion 

Loss  due  to  radiation 

Total  loss 

Boiler  efficiency 


Bituminous  coal 
12000 
10 
3.5 
8.98 
15 

10.33 
220 

Per  cent 
3.15 
2.85 
1.00 
1.00 
0.00 
2.00 


10.00 
90.00 


13  Freight  to  distant  points  should  not  be  compared  on  a 
tonnage  but  rather  on  a  heat-value  basis.  The  cost  of  fuel  also 
should  be  based  on  heat  value  rather  than  on  weight.  Buying  on 
heat-value  basis,  while  apparently  contrary  to  the  coal  operator's 
interest,  actually  is  not,  and  once  conditions  become  adjusted  and 
this  system  bcomes  general,  every  one  will  be  better  off. 

14  As  to  fuel  oil,  it  should  be  made  an  offense  against  the  law 
to  bum  crude  oil  under  boiler  furnaces;  only  the  use  of  residue  from 
oil  refineries  should  be  permissible  and  that  should  be  conserved 
as  much  as  possible  for  ocean-going  steamers  and  locomotives. 
Fuel  oil  is  the  ideal  fuel  for  boiler  purposes.  With  fair  handling  it 
gives  high  boiler  efiiciency,  high  boiler  capacity,  great  load  flexi- 
biUty,  low  cost  of  handling  and  firing,  with  hardly  any  disadvantages, 
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but  it  should  not  bo  buriiod  in  localities  with  a  coal  mine  only  a  few 
miles  off. 

COMBUSTION 

15  There  are  several  reasons  why  properly  proportioned  fur- 
naces with  ample  comlmstion  space  are  necessary,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  prevention  of  escape  of  unburned  gas  and  formation 
of  soot,  the  possibility  of  operating  with  the  least  amount  of  excess 

TABLE   5     BOILKR   TE.'<TS   SHOWING    IIICII   ECONOMY    AND 

CAPACITY    WITH    POOR    FUEL 


Date  of  teht 

Duration  of  test,  hr. 

Object  of  test 

Type  of  boiler 

Type  of  stoker 

Kind  of  coal 


Steam  pressure,  pajfe,  11) 

Stearn  temperature,  deji.  fahr 

Temperature  of  feedwater  enteriun  boilers,  <!<•«.  fahr 

Temj>erature  of  fecflwater  entfrinjr  erononii/er,  dej^.  faiir. 
Temperature  of  flue  k'Is  leaving;   ee(jnoiiii/cer,  ilt^-  fahr.. 

Moi>ture  in  fuel,  pt-r  cent 

Ash  in  fuel,  per  cent 

Heat  value  of  fuel,  dry,  B.t.u 

Total  amount  of  fuel  ron.^unn-d,  lb 

Water  pumped  to  boiler,  lb 

Equivalent  evaporation  p<'r  lb.  of  dry  fuel,  11) 

Horsepower  builder's  ratinj^ 

Per  cent  of  rating;  devt-loprd,  indudiiru  econoniizer 

Combined  efB^^iency  of  furnac*'  anil  boiler,  per  cent 

Combined  efTicieney  im-ludinn  e(  onoun/.ir.  per  rent 
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air  without  incomplete  combustion  and  the  prevention  of  flame 
entrance  among  the  boiler  Hues.  Tliis  last  is  necessary  to  obtain  low 
flue-gas  temperatures  and  will  be  taken  up  a.^ain  under  that  heading. 
16  Furnace  volumes  vary  tVom  1  eu.  ft.  pcv  11).  of  coal  burned 
per  hr.  down  to  less  than  0.1  cu.  ft.  in  some  ca.^es.  The  lower  amounts, 
of  course,  do  not  r(*i)i('s(Mit  the  entire  combustion  space  b(*cause 
combustion  under  such  coiidilions  extends  among  the  tubes,  at 
times  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  this  is  not  what  is  to  be  d(*- 
sired.  The  larger  amounis  are  used  with  j)owdere(l  fuel  and  are 
necessary  because  th(^  solid  pa il ides  burning  nw  relatively  large  and 
require  a  larger  combustion  cliainbrr  for  their  uasitication  and  com- 
bustion than  is  the  ca<e  wlien  ua-itieation,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
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mixmg  with  air,  takes  place  on  a  grate.  With  Illinois  coal  and  a 
combustion  chamber  of  0.5  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal  burned,  very  good 
results  should  be  obtained  provided  the  arrangement  is  correct. 
Fig.  2  shows  test  results  made  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  The 
large  combustion  space  is  primarily  the  reason  why  Ein  efficiency  of 
66.5  per  cent  is  possible  with  a  rating  of  400  per  cent.  With  an 
ordinary  installation  and  such  high  rating,  Same  would  be  notice- 
able in  the  uptake,  flue^as  temperature  would  exceed  1000  deg.  fahr. 
and  boiler  eflBcieney  be  decidedly  less  than  50  per  cent. 

17  The  aim  is  to  have  the  gas  completely  burned  and  no  Same 
'  entering  the  first  tube  pass.  To  accomplish  this,  more  than  mere 
furnace  volume  is  necessary.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  gas  to 
take  the  shortest  path,  the  combustion  space  should  be  of  relatively 
small  cross-section  and  great  length.    The  cross-section  should  be 
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as  uniform  as  possible,  and  where  it  changes  it  should  do  so  gradually, 
except  where  mixing  effect  is  intended.  The  most  effective  com- 
bustion space  is  right  above  the  fuel  bed  where  the  gas  has  not  had 
the  chance  to  arrange  itself  in  high-  and  low-velocity  streams,  and 
therefore  ample  space  at  this  point  is  most  to  be  desired. 

18  The  combustion  space  required  varies  with  the  composition 
of  fuel  burned  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  burned.  It  is 
very  apparent  that  with  hand  firing  larger  combustion  space  will  be 
required  than  with  stokers,  from  which  the  volatile  matter  is  given 
off  more  uniformly.  Excess  air  is  an  extremely  important  factor; 
temperature  also  has  an  important  influence,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
as  excess  air  reduces  temperature  increases. 

19  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  contributed  a  large  amount 
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of  very  valuable  knowledge  on  this  subject  but  further  information 
taken  under  more  varied  conditions  is  necessary  and  the  Fuels 
Division  of  the  Society  would  do  well  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
study  of  this  subject. 

EXCESS   AIR 

20  The  largest  preventable  loss  in  boiler  plants  is  that  caused 
by  excess  air,  and  determination  of  this  loss  by  the  measure  of  the 
CO2  and  flue-gas  temperature  has  achieved  considerable  popularity. 
However,  w^here  such  popularity  has  been  attained  the  trouble  has 
been  that  quite  generally  there  is  satisfaction  if  the  fuel  is  burned 
with  100  per  cent  excess  air,  and  even  in  well-operated  plants  no  better 
results  are  obtained  on  the  average.  This  is  because  of  the  tendency 
of  many  an  engineer  to  assume  statements  as  correct  without  suf- 
ficient consideration  of  the  circumstances.  With  the  large  combustion 
chambers  coming  into  vogue  nowadays,  the  old  assumption  that 
10  or  12  per  cent  CO2  is  all  that  pays  becomes  obsolete.  If  we  design 
our  furnaces  so  that  flame  terminates  before  gas  enters  the  tubes, 
or  soon  thereafter,  and  we  have  the  boiler  heating  surface  so  exposed 
that  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  heat  is  radiated  to  it,  then  the 
standard  of  good  performance  is  the  burning  of  the  fuel  with  15  or 
at  the  very  most  25  per  cent  of  excess  air,  and  CO2  maintained 
should  be  around  16  per  cent. 

21  The  point  at  which  excess  air  enters  is  very  important  and 
should  be  given  greater  prominence  when  boiler-test  data  are  re- 
corded. At  present  during  a  test  we  tend  to  be  primarily  concerned 
with  what  occurs  on  the  ends,  that  is,  in  the  furnace  and  uptake, 
and  few,  if  any,  observations  arc  taken  and  records  made  of  what 
occurs  between  these  points.  Such  items  as  point  of  flame  termina- 
tion, relative  amount  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  percentages  (which 
are  a  true  measure  of  excess  air),  and  temperature  drop  at  various 
points  through  the  settings,  should  be  carefully  recorded  and  inter- 
preted; then  it  will  be  possil^le  to  really  compare  the  performance 
of  one  boiler  with  another. 

22  A  somewhat  overlooked  but  also  veiy  important  factor 
affecting  boiler-plant  economy  is  ''constancy.'^  The  percentage  of 
CO2  may  fluctuate  during  the  day  from  high  to  low,  but  if  for  the 
whole  day  a  10  per  cent  average  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  that,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  efficiency  will  not  he  nearly  so  good  as  when 
10  per  cent  of  CO2  is  constantly  maintained.  Therefore  the  average 
CO2,  when  it  fluctuates,  is  an  improper  measure  of  the  loss  but  at  the 
same  time  a  good  indicator  of  improper  conditions. 
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HEAT  TRANSFER  AND   FLUE-GAS  TEMPERATtTRE 

23    The  temperature  of  the  escaping  products  of  combustion 
determines  fuel  loss  to  a  great  extent,  but  what  is  low  and  what  is 
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FiQ.  3    Flue-Gas  Temperature  Representative  of  Good  and  Bad  Results 


high  flue-gas  temperature?  The  lack  of  a  suitable  measure  and 
standard  has  in  the  past  prevented  proper  comparison  of  results 
and  has  also  caused  a  certain  lack  of  incentive  for  improvement. 
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The  writer,  in  his  effort  to  evolve  a  measure,  lias  drawn  Fig.  3  based 
on  150  different  boiler  tests.    Each  dot  represents  the  average  flue- 


gas  temperatuiv  ;il  llir  ;ivi'i;i.iii'  r^ilin.Li-  ilt'\-rli)|)iH!  in  each  test.  The 
space  is  dividrd  iiiln  -n-Umi--  VMiyini;  frnin  cxccjifioniilly  good  to 
exception;illy  IvhI   n^uii-^,  wiili   llir  ~h-\H-  of  Ihir  line   following   as 
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cloeely  as  possible  the  increase  of  flue^as  temperature  with  the  in- 
crease of  boiler  output  of  a  number  of  boiler-test  series. 

24  To  obtain  a  low  flue-gas  temperature,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  heating  surface  be  clean.  This  is  self-evident.  That  the  heat- 
ii^  surface  can  be  kept  clean  internally  is  shown  by  F^.  4,  which 
gives  graphical  results  of  a  boiler  feedwater  treating  plant  over  a 
period  of  16  months  with  extremely  bad  makeup  water.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  hardness  was  reduced  from  an  average  of  48  to  slightly 
over  2  grains  per  U.  S.  gallon.  Regarding  soot  fomiation  on  the 
tubes,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  size  of  combustion  chamber,  which 
if  ample  will  greatly  faciUtate  the  keepii^  of  clean  surfaces. 

25  To  absorb  the  beat,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  gas  in  con- 
tact with  the  heating  surface.  This  some  boilers  do  imperfectly.  If 
the  surface  is  clean  everything  depends  upon  gas  velocity  and  dis- 
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tribution.  Fig.  5  shows  what  happens  under  certain  conditions.  In 
the  dead  spaces  temperatures  as  low  as  380  deg.  fahr.  were  recorded 
when  the  flue^as  temperature  was  680  dcg.  fahr.  The  gas  has  the 
tendency  to  take  the  shortest  cut,  a  great  deal  like  a  stream  of  water; 
in  fact,  much  might  be  learned  from  the  study  of  water  stream  flow 
which  could  be  applied  very  profitably  to  boiler-pasa  design. 

26  The  cross-sectional  area  of  a  boiler  pass  should  be  such  as 
to  permit  the  highest  gas  velocity  consistent  with  the  draft  avail- 
able, and  also  such  that  the  velocity  will  be  constant  and  not  reduce 
as  the  gas  cools  off. 

27  Fig.  6  was  drawn  in  an  effort  to  show  how  boiler  heat 
transfer  varies  according  to  different  influencing  factors.  This 
chart  is  interesting  from  many  angles  and  while  not  exactly  correct 
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for  all  conditions,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  permit  its  use.  It  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  from  the  actual  heat-transfer  standpoint  we  are 
not  concerned  with  what  the  furnace  temperature  is,  but  only  with 
the  maximum  theoretical  temperature  that  would  have  existed  had 
there  been  no  absorption  of  heat  in  the  furnace.  If  the  boiler  ab- 
sorbed no  heat  from  the  furnace,  the  theoretical  temperature  cor- 
responding to  CO2  would  be  obtained  very  nearly.  According  to 
this  theory,  if  CO2,  flue-gas  temperature,  and  rating  at  which  boiler 
is  operated  are  known,  heat  transfer  can  be  determined  with  the 
aid  of  the  chart.  The  heat  transfer  is  both  by  radiation  and  con- 
vection, and  the  chart  is  based  upon  steam  temperature  of  365  deg. 


Fig.  6    Boiler  Heat-Traxsfeu  Variation  Under  Different  Conditions 

Based  on  305  cleg.  fahr.  steam  temperature. 


fahr.  Since  heat-transfer  ability  is  the  only  possible  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  itself,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  method 
should  have  value  in  helping  to  segregate  boiler  and  stoker  per- 
formance and  placing  boiler  performance  on  a  definite  basis  of 
measurement. 

28  Fig.  7  demonstrates  that  with  140  lb.  boiler  pressure,  from 
14  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  used  to  generate  steam  is  required 
just  to  heat  the  feedwater  to  350  cleg.  fahr.  It  also  shows  how  the 
necessary  boiler  and  economizer  surface  varies  with  different  tem- 
peratures of  feedwater  and  that  the  total  boiler  and  economizer 
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surface  is  less  than  the  necessary  surface  of  the  boiler  without  econo- 
mizer. For  maximum  economy,  Counter-current  heat-flow  effect 
must  be  employed  in  boiler  plants. 

29  Economizers  pay  under  almost  any  conditions  if  they  are 
installed  correctly,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  they 
replace  more  than  their  own  amoimt  of  boiler  surface.  It  should 
be  general  practice  to  install  smaller  boilers  which  may  be  forced 
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50        70         90        110        130       150       170       190     210 
Inif  iai  Tempera fure  of  T^eed  Waf-er,  Deg.Fahr. 

Fia.  7    Heat  REQxnBED  to  Raise  Feedwater  to  Temperature  of  350  Deg. 

Fahr. 

Based  on  economiser  heat  transfer  of  3  B.t.u.  per.  sq.  ft.  per  hr.  per  deg.  fahr. 


to  greater  overloads  and  the  consequently  high  flue-gas  temperatures 
reduced  in  economizers.  Water  should  always  enter  boilers  at 
above  325  deg.  fahr.  In  fact,  it  is  the  approach  of  feed  water  tem- 
perature to  steam  temperature  in  the  boiler  that  is  a  measure  of 
fuel  loss  resulting  from  not  employing  at  all  or  not  to  a  full  enough 
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extent  the  principle  of  counter-current  heat  flow.  Fig.  8  applies 
when  there  is  sufficient  heat  in  the  flue  gas  to  heat  the  water  to  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  giving  fuel  loss  for  whatever  temperature 
water  enters  the  boiler.  With  this  chart  it  is  possible  to  tell  not 
only  what  good  a  certain  economizer  installation  accomplished  but 
also  what  good  it  does  not  accomplish. 

30  Boiler  performance  should  also  be  judged  by  the  final 
temperature  approach,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  the  same  efficiency  under  otherwise 
equal  conditions  from  a  boiler  operating  at  250  lb.  pressure  as  from 
one  operating  at  only  100  lb.  when  the  temperature  in  the  first  is 
67  deg.  fahr.  higher.  The  terminal  temperature  approach  of  water 
in  boiler  and  gas  in  setting  at  a  given  rating  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration. 


100     l?0     140    Ibd     m     Z71    LcO    ?40     260    m)    >00    3?0    340    360    380    400 

Temperature  of  Woter  entering  Boiler. 

Fig.  S    Fuel  Loss  Wiiex  Water  Extehs  Boiler  Below  Steam  Temperature 

This  figure  applies  only  when  wator  could  be  i)reheated  by  waste  heat. 

31  If  a  boiler  would  ixmIirh^  the  temperature  of  flue  gas  to  the 
temperature  of  water  in  the  boiler,  the  l)oner  heating  surface  very 
evidently  would  l^e  100  per  cent  efficient,  no  matter  what  the  com- 
bined boiler  furnace  and  stoker  efficiency  would  be.  Fig.  9  has  been 
drawn  in  an  effort  to  show  the  relation  of  furnace^  temperature,  CO2, 
flue-gas  temperatun*,  and  boiler  efficic^iiey  for  a  boiler  temperature  of 
365  deg.  fahr.  This  chart  has  sohk?  limitations,  but  it  nevertheless 
shows  that  a  boiler  as  a  heat  absorber  can  be  99  per  cent  efficient. 
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37     When  i)oiler  eaj)aeity  is  inen^ased  ])y  the  burning  of  more 
fuel,  the  following  either  do  or  may  occur: 
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a  Temperature  in  combustion  chamber  increases 

b  Temperature  of  gas  throughout  boiler  setting  increases 

c  Temperatiu*e  difference  between  water  in  boiler  and  gas 
surrounding  tubes  and  drums  increases 

d  Gas  velocity  increases 

e  Heat  absorption  by  radiation  increases  owing  to  higher 
furnace  temperature 

/  Heat  absorption  by  convection  increases  owing  to  higher 
gas  velocity  and  higher  temperatiu'e  difference 

g  Flue-gas  temperature  increases 

h  Dead  spaces  become  more  active 

i   Incomplete  combustion  increases 

j   Fuel  loss  resulting  from  air  in  leakage  and  radiation  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  decreases 

k  Excess  air  decreases 

I   Fireman's  attention  usually  increases 
m  Return  received  from  investment  increases. 

33  There  are  several  factors  in  this  list  that  counteract  each 
other,  some  increasing  and  others  reducing  efficiency,  but  as  a 
balance,  within  limitations,  increased  boiler  capacity  is  more  econom- 
ical, especially  when  the  installation  is  correctly  made.  Curves  pub- 
lished showing  the  variation  of  boiler  efficiency  with  capacity  and 
reduction  of  efficiency  beyond  150  per  cent  of  rating  should  not  be 
given  too  much  attention,  since  everything  depends  upon  conditions 
which  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration.  Table  4  shows  an  increase 
in  efficiency  from  56  to  78.1  per  cent,  primarily  because  capacity 
was  increased  from  102  per  cent  to  185  per  cent  of  rating.  In  many 
plants  important  economies  were  effected  by  the  simple  means  of 
taking  off  some  of  the  boilers  and  making  the  fireman  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  remaining  ones  to  maintain  steam  pressure. 

34  It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  the  very  large  majority 
of  plants  possess  and  operate  too  many  boilers,  at  times  twice  as 
many  as  necessary.  The  cry  is  "Give  us  plenty  of  boilers,"  and  the 
result  is  waste  in  investment  and  operation. 

35  But  it  is  not  really  the  fault  of  the  boiler  that  efficiency 
is  low  at  low  ratings.  The  fault  lies  either  with  the  setting,  the 
stoker,  or  the  fireman,  and  is  usually  due  to  them  all.  Fig.  10  shows 
graphically  results  obtained  during  a  series  of  boiler  tests.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  these  tests  was  that  boiler  efficiency  continued 
to  increase  with  reduced  boiler  rating,  and  at  56  per  cent  of  rating 
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was  84  per  cent  while  at  120  per  cent  it  was  only  80.5  per  cent.  But 
while  such  performance  is  unusual,  it  should  not  be  so.  However, 
to  get  such  results  requires  careful,  constant  and  expert  attention, 
which  is  unusual. 

36    Since  high  boiler  efficiency  at  low  ratings  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  at  high  ratings,  it  follows  that  owing  to  this  and  also 
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Fig.  9    Efficiency  of  a  Boiler  as  a  Heat  Absorber 


for  investment  reasons,  boilers  should  be  installed  designed  for  high 
overloads  and  high  and  constant  efficiency  over  a  considerable  capacity 
range.  Especially  in  plants  where  load  varies  a  great  deal  the 
boilers  should  be  able  to  take  the  peaks;  even  if  these  peak  loads 
are  somewhat  uneconomical  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  boilers  loafing 
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the  greater  part  of  the  time.  As  a  rule  good  boilers,  well  installed, 
should  be  operated  at  between  150  and  200  per  cent  of  rating,  and 
when  a  peak  is  of  short  duration  300  per  cent  of  rating  is  permissible. 
Ratings  below  150  per  cent  should  not  be  permitted,  except  under 
unavoidable  circumstances.  The  proper  rating  at  which  to  operate 
a  boiler  depends  upon  circumstances.  In  Fig.  3  one  boiler  has  a 
flue-gas  temperature  of  over  700  deg.  fahr.  at  100  per  cent  rating, 
while  another  has  only  510  deg.  fahr.  at  200  per  cent.  Of  course  the 
first  is  entirely  imfit  for  any  overload  capacity,  while  the  second  is 
good  for  as  much  as  300  per  cent  of  rating. 

INVESTMENT 

37    A  new  up-to-date  installation  designed  for  high  capacity 
and  eflBciency  does  not  cost  initially  much  more,  if  any  more,  per 


Tempera -hore,  D«g.  Fdhr, 


Boiler  and  Furnace 
Efficiency ,  Per  Cent 


Fig.  10    Stirling  Boiler  Performance,  712.9  Hp.  Oil-Firbd 

Note  increase  of  efficiency  with  low  ratings  and  approach  of  flue-gas  temperature  to  steam 

temperature. 


horsepower  developed  than  the  ordinary  run  of  wasteful  plants. 
The  subsequent  operation  of  such  a  plant  will  be  cheaper  and  so  the 
fuel  saving  is  almost  entirely  a  net  saving.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
pay  twice  the  amount  per  rated  horsepower  for  an  installation  having 
100  per  cent  overload  capacity  at  high  efficiency,  and  economical  in 
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labor,  than  only  half  this  amount  for  a  wasteful  installation  capable 
only  of  an  output  around  rating. 

38  Nowhere  is  there  such  an  opportunity  for  good  return  on 
the  investment  as  in  the  boiler  house,  where  a  few  dollars  properly 
applied  can  perform  wonders.  But  there  are  also  properly  designed 
plants  that  are  wasteful,  due  to  human  mefficiency,  and  to  such 
beliefs  as  that  stokers  are  a  failure,  high  CO2  hamiful,  economizers 
a  poor  investment,  superheated  steam  impractical,  etc.  It  is  the 
man  who  designs  or  operates  who  is  at  fault,  rather  than  the  equip- 
ment. The  fireman  is  more  important  than  the  stoker  and  a  good 
fireman  will  obtain  good  results  from  a  poor  stoker.  But  since  good 
firemen  are  scarce,  it  is  preferable  to  purchase  equipment  which  is 
as  nearly  foolproof  as  possible. 

39  When  equipment  is  already  installed  but  not  considered 
satisfactory,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  find  out  if  it  is  really 
necessary  to  make  a  change  before  an  expenditure  is  recommended. 

FEATURES   OF   AN    IDEAL   BOILER   INSTALLATION 

40  There  remains  an  immense  field  for  experimental  research 
to  obtam  the  neces?;ary  data  for  boilcT  construction. 

41  The  ideal  boiler  installation  of  today  should  embody  the 
following  features: 

a  A  construction  permitting  counterflow  where  flue  gas  will 
hc^at  the  fec^dwater  which  will  enter  the  boiler  at  as 
nearly  the  steam  temperature  as  load  fluctuations  will 
permit 

b  A  combustion  chanib(^r  sufficiently  large  and  effective 
throughout  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  flame  among 
the  tub(\^,  thus  assuring  complete  combustion,  absence  of 
soot,  and  proper  cooling  of  the  gas 

c  Boiler  passes  which  will  \)v  effective  throughout  without 
dead  spaces  when^  there  is  no  gas  flow  or  only  little,  and 
in  which  the  draft  drop  will  l)e  the  minimum  correspond- 
ing to  gas  velocity.  The  gas  vi^ocity  will  be  the  highest 
permissible  by  tlu^  cost  of  producing  this  velocity 

d  Fuel  resistance;  will  be  overcome  by  forced  draft 

e  The  relative  location  of  firelnMl  and  boiler  heating  surface 
is  to  be  such  that  tlu*  maxiimnu  possible  amount  of 
radiant  heat,  consistent  with  complete  combustion,  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  boiler  surface 
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• 

I  /  Tight  boiler  walls  properly  insulated,  probably  an  air- 
jacketed  furnace,  the  air  from  which  will  be  injected 
over  the  firebed  at  high  velocity  to  aid  mixing  effect  or 
passed  through  the  grate  in  the  ordinary  way 

g  A  stoker  permitting  combustion  with  no  more  than  15  to 
25  per  cent  excess  air,  no  more  than  1.2  per  cent  of  un- 
bumed  carbon  in  ashpit,  no  deposit  of  slag  on  the  tubes, 
and  these  conditions  maintained  at  low  and  also  at 
reasonably  high  ratings 

h  No  scale  deposit  in  the  boilers,  prevented  by  specially  con- 
structed self-cleaning  boiler,  external  chemical  treatment 
of  feedwater,  use  of  distilled  makeup  water,  filtering  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  by  recirculation,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  methods. 

DISCUSSION 

Wm.  S.  Aldbich.  In  applying  Fig.  3  to  Mid-West  coals,  es- 
pecially Illinois  and  Indiana  coals,  a  marked  difference  will  probably 
be  foimd.  Searching  for  this,  and  not  having  other  tests  of  equal 
magnitude  and  number,  we  referred  to  the  Steaming  Tests  of 
Coals,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  23  (1912).  Of  the  111 
boiler  trials  with  Illinois  coals,  75  have  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
the  combustible  consumed  per  hour,  inasmuch  as  the  coals  from  this 
field  have  approximately  the  same  heating  value  on  the  combustible 
basis.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  uniform  increment  of  increase  of 
the  flue-gas  temperature  with  the  capacity,  within  the  range  of  the 
trials,  from  about  60  to  105  per  cent  steaming  capacity.  For  such 
coals,  therefore,  the  author's  lines  in  Fig.  3  should  have  a  decided 
curve  upward. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "very  good"  in  this  connection?  In 
an  actual  case  in  hand,  we  would  say  13.25  per  cent  CO2  in  the  gases 
at  the  rear  of  the  combustion  chamber,  with  coal  from  Illinois 
(Franklin  Co.),  averaging  a  possible  maximum  of  17.5  per  cent 
CO2  for  perfect  combustion.  The  lowest  obtained  was  8.25  per 
cent  CO2.  Here  is  a  working  range  from  75.7  to  47  per  cent  of  the 
maximiun  possible  CO2.  Should  the  lowest  value  be  designated 
as  ''poor"  or  ''very  poor"  results?  Why  not  make  use  of  a 
percentage  scale,  based  on  the  maximum  possible  CO2,  for  perfect 
combustion,  with  the  given  coal? 

The  weight  of  the  flue  gases  per  pound  of  dry  coal  is  equally  as 
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important  as  their  temperature  in  estimating  the  heat  lost  up  the 
stack.  This  would  serve  equally  well  for  a  basis  of  comparison  at 
various  steaming  capacities,  except  that  the  temperatures  are  more 
quickly  and  accurately  determined  than  the  CG2,  fixing  the  weight 
of  flue  gases  by  means  of  the  excess  air.  For  any  given  capacity 
there  is  quite  a  wide  range  of  possible  flue-gas  temperatures  an.d 
weights  of  flue  gases  which  will  give  the  same  amount  up  the 
stack  per  pound  of  fuel.  There  are  operating  conditions  under 
which  considerable  change  may  occur  in  the  CO2  without  appreciably 
affecting  the  flue-gas  temperature  till  the  approach  to  the  critical 
point,  at  and  beyond  which  the  reverse  condition  holds,  the  capacity 
and  heat  lost  up  the  stack,  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  remaining  constant. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  the  weight  of  flue  gases,  per  pound, 
dry  coal,  and  the  determining  factor,  the   CO2  per  cent. 

Referring  to  Fig.  6,  inasmuch  as  the  theoretical  furnace  tem- 
perature varies  quite  uniformly  with  the  CO2  for  a  given  coal,  why 
not  use  the  direct  relation  between  the  CO2  and  the  weight  of  dry 
gases  per  10,000  B.t.u.  generated? 

In  the  case  of  waste-heat  boilers,  the  hot  gas  relations  give  a 
simple  diagram  connecting  the  heat  transfer  with  given  capacities, 
through  the  corresponding  weight  of  dry  gases,  and  a  consideration 
of  their  initial  and  flue-gas  temperatures,  and  that  of  the  steam. 

Such  analysis  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  carefully  the  points 
brought  out  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  heat  absorption  by 
radiation  and  by  convection.  Examining  the  results  of  trials  of  waste- 
heat  boilers  earlier  reported  to  the  Society  by  A.  D.  Pratt\  we  find 
a  fairly  constant  average  of  5  per  cent  of  heat  absorption  by  radiation, 
and  more  or  less  irrespective  of  the  capacity.  These  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  might  properly  be  styled  convection  steamers. 
For  example,  a  waste-heat  boiler,  under  ordinary  service  developed 
an  evaporation  of  from  33|  to  50  per  cent  of  its  rated  horsepower. 
A  maximum  of  92  per  cent  capacity  was  obtained  during  the  few 
hours  of  finishing  heats  of  its  heating  furnace  for  forgings.  The 
same  boiler,  with  furnace  arranged  for  direct  heat,  and  coal  firing, 
has  easily  developed  150  per  cent  capacity,  wth  no  other  changes 
than  a  suitable  fire  archwav  instead  of  the  usual  small  checker  be- 
tween  the  heating  chamber  and  the  gasway  leading  therefrom  to  the 
base  of  the  boiler. 

1  Utilization  of  \\'as(o  Heat  for  Steam  Generating  Purposes,  A.  D.  Pratt, 
Trans.,  v.  38,  191(i,  p.  599. 
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R.  Sanford  Riley.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation and  he  believes  the  appreciation  of  many  others  interested 
in  the  variety  of  apparatus  with  which  the  author  has  dealt,  for 
the  care  with  which  the  paper  has  been  prepared.  Nothing  sounder 
has  been  expressed  before  the  Society  than  the  author's  ideas  on 
differences  in  conditions  of  operation.  The  series  of  tests  quoted 
show  that  increase  in  eflBciency  and  capacity  are  very  frequently 
possible  and  the  author's  analysis  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

D.  S.  Jacobus.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  the  author 
has  said  about  the  necessity  of  considering  other  factors  than  the 
eflBciency  of  the  boilers.  Much  of  the  saving  possible  in  an  indus- 
trial plant  may  come  through  other  improvements  than  in  the  boil- 
ers, such  as  in  the  manner  of  heating  the  feedwater,  the  returning  of 
the  condensed  steam  with  its  contained  heat  from  various  processes 
to  the  boilers,  and  the  heating  of  the  plant  in  cold  weather. 

David  Moffat  Myers.  The  writer  once  effected  a  fuel  sav- 
ing of  seven  per  cent  without  making  any  recommendations  or  giv- 
ing any  directions.  He  had  been  called  to  the  plant  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation. The  firiemen  in  the  boiler  room  saw  him  about  the  plant 
and  learned  the  object  of  his  visit.  After  a  few  days  the  superin- 
tendent told  the  writer  that  the  daily  coal  consumption  had  dropped 
off  seven  per  cent.  This  simple  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  the  psychology  factor  to  the  fuel  problem  in  power 
plants. 

The  fireman  may  know  how  to  produce  results  but  unless  he 
has  some  incentive  to  produce  them  the  eflBciency  will  be  low.  The 
problem  involves  a  proper  handling  of  the  human,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical,  factors  as  these  two  essential  parts  are  unavoidably  and 
continually  bound  together. 

C.  H.  Smoot.  The  paper  states  that  the  eflBciencies  of  boilers 
were  raised  to  70  per  cent  without  making  changes  in  the  apparatus. 
Someone  is  responsible  for  the  ineflScient  operation.  Is  it  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  boiler  or  the  manufacturer  of  the  stoker?  Is  it  a 
question  of  the  care  given  the  apparatus  or  of  the  education  of  the 
fireman?  If  without  change  in  apparatus  the  eflBciency  of  a  boiler 
can  be  raised  from  50  to  70  per  cent  by  giving  the  minor  attention 
described  by  the  author  it  seems  as  though  some  organization  is 
necessary  which  will  see  that  this  is  done  with  all  boilers.    By  fail- 
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ing  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions  we  are  losing  sight  of  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  which  was  contemphxted  in  the  organization 
of  this  Society. 

C  Harold  Berry.  The  author  is  undoubtedly  referring  to 
small  plants  because  many  of  the  things  he  says  do  not  apply  to 
large  central  stations.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
Table  3  that  while  this  was  a  great  increase  in  efficiencj^  in  the  three 
tests,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  rating  was  notably  different, 
increasing  from  102  per  cent  to  140  and  finally  to  185  per  cent. 
This  will  not  account  for  the  entire  improvement  but  nmst  be 
considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results. 

In  Par.  34  the  author's  statement  that  a  large  majority  of  plants 
operate  too  many  boik^'s  does  not  appl}^  to  large  central  stations. 
His  statement  in  Par.  30  that  good  boilers  well  installed  should  be 
operated  at  150  to  200  per  cent  of  rating  is  in  the  writer's  opinion 
correct.  If  there  is  a  ch()ic(^  between  operating  at  lower  rating  and 
banking  it  is  the  writer's  experience  that  it  is  better  to  operate  at 
lower  rating.  The  overall  economy  for  twenty-four-hour  load  con- 
ditions in  central  stations  is  better  than  if  some  boilers  are  ])anked. 

The  curve  of  Fig.  10  which  indicates  the  efficiency  of  an  oil- 
fired  boiler  decn^ising  as  th(^  rating  increas(\s  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
dition which  prevails  in  coal-fircMl  boilers  where  the  efficiency  rises 
to  a  maximum  at  ai)out  140  to  150  per  cent  of  rating. 

The  author  n^plied  to  Air.  Berry  and  said  that  the  tests  reported 
in  Tal)l(»  3  were  run  to  obtain  in  eacli  case*  the  maximum  capacity 
possil)le  and  that  the  impi'ovement  inay  increase  the  capacity  as 
well  as  the  efficiencv. 

J.  !M.  SprTZ(a.Ass.  TIk^  wj'iter  was  once  called  in  to  settle  an 
argument  between  an  architcH't  and  a  heating  contractor  in  a  factory 
where  the  })()il(M's  were  not  suflicic^nt  to  deliver  tlie  steam  to  heat 
the  building.  He  staited  a  test.  A  regular  finMuon  was  employed 
in  the  building,  one  who  kn(nv  how  to  handle  a  poker  and  a  shovel. 
It  was  really  a  ])ity  to  watch  tlu^  firemen  doing  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  fire  the  boilers,  v^till  tlie  building  was  cold  and  the  pressure 
was  low.  To  help  inatt<M\s  out,  tin*  heating  contractor  called  on  the 
boiler  people.  Tli(\v  came  witli  tlu'ir  own  fin^man  to  prove  the  capa- 
city of  the  boilers.  It  apjHvu'ed  to  the  writer  that  the  new  fireman 
did  not  work  hard  at  nil,  yet  normal  pressure  was  soon  reached,  as 
was  the  heating  capacity  of  the  boiler,  and  what  was  more,  the 
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amount  of  coal  passed  through  the  fire  door  was  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

What  would  be  expected  under  those  circumstances?  Hire  a 
good  fireman  to  attend  to  that  job.  That  is  easier  said  than  done  — 
it  is  easier  to  speak  about  a  good  fireman  than  to  find  him. 

Mr.  Azbe  covered  the  subject  of  boiler-plant  eflBciency  very 
thoroughly.  The  last  paragraph  is,  the  writer  believes,  the  keynote 
to  boiler-room  efficiency,  and  consequently  means  the  keynote  of 
Mr.  Azbe's  paper. 

In  Par.  14  Mr.  Azbe  says  —  "As  to  fuel  oil,  it  should  be  made 
an  offense  against  the  law  to  bum  crude  oil  under  boiler  furnaces.'' 
I  would  say  it  should  be  considered  an  offense  against  the  law  to 
employ  a  fireman  who  does  not  know  how  to  fire  the  boiler  efficiently. 

In  this  campaign  we  are  having  now  to  increase  efficiency  and 
eliminate  waste,  the  Society  could  well  afford  to  use  its  influence  to 
inaugurate  a  ssnstem  of  good  firemanship  by  making  the  work  in- 
teresting to  good  people,  better  men,  and  by  passing  a  law  that 
the  fireman  should  be  required  to  have  a  license,  that  he  .knows  how 
to  do  this  work,  the  same  as  his  more  fortunate  brother  in  the 
engine  room. 

The  Authob.  Mr.  Berry  is  not  entirely  right  in  assuming 
that  the  author  refers  to  small  plants  only;  most  of  the  observations 
upon  which  the  paper  was  based  were  made  in  large  industrial 
plants  and  the  fundamental  information  given  can  as  well  be  applied 
to  central  station  as  to  other  boiler  plants.  Of  course  the  larger 
central  stations  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  fuel  economy,  but 
we  should  not  let  that  blind  us,  and  assume,  as  we  have  the  tendency 
to  do,  that  large  central  stations'  economy  received  is  representa- 
tive of  what  is  received  in  other  industries.  There  is  far  too  much 
written  about  good  plants  and  far  too  little  about  poor  ones  which 
distorts  our  opinion  of  the  actual  conditions. 

As  to  Table  3,  the  author  wishes  again  to  state  that  in  each 
of  the  three  tests,  maximum  capacity  was  striven  for.  Dimng  the 
first  test  only  102  per  cent  of  rating  was  obtained  due  to  poor  econ- 
omy and  in  later  tests  capacity  was  increased  because  economy  was 
increased.  Capacity  and  economy  are  interdependent  but  such 
statements  as  "efficiency  rises  to  a  maximum  at  about  140  to  150 
per  cent  of  rating"  as  made  by  Mr.  Berry  should  no  more  be  per- 
petuated. The  maximum  point  of  the  efficiency  curve  depends  upon 
a  great  many  conditions,  many  of  them  being  given  in  this  paper. 
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Some  of  the  points  taken  by  Mr.  Aldrich  are  excellent,  but  in 
defense  of  Fig.  3,  the  author  must  say  that  up  to  now  no  measure 
of  what  is  good  or  poor  flue-gas  temperature  exists.  We  know  what 
is  good  or  poor  CO2  but  the  engineer  was  handicapped  when  he  at- 
tained high  CO2  in  determining  other  directions  in  which  he  still 
further  could  improve  the  efficiency;  his  flue-gas  temperature  may 
have  been  600  deg.  fahr.,  but  what  is  that,  good  or  bad?  It  may 
have  been  both,  therefore,  some  two  hundred  tests  were  analyzed 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  this  chart  and  it  should  well  serve 
as  a  comparative  measure  judging  one's  boiler  performance  with 
another's. 


No.  1813 

BOILER  AND  FURNACE  ECONOMY 

By  D.  S.  Jacobus,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

That  it  is  p(hssil)Ic  to  effect  inateridl  sarings  in  power  plants  is  evident,  according 
to  the  author,  irhen  it  is  considered  that  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent  more  fuel  is 
burned  in  some  cases  than  u-ould  he  required  by  plants  of  the  best  economy.  It  does 
not  folloir,  hoirever,  titat  it  jiould  pay  to  replace  <dl  pUints  of  loiv  efficiency  by  those 
having  a  higher  efficiency.  There  arc  many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  deciding  that  a  new  investment  is  rvarranted,  and  each  case  mu^t  be 
considered  individually  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  replace  an 
existing  plant  by  one  of  more  economical  type,  or  to  add  apparatus  to  increase  the 
effieiency. 

The  present  paper  accordingly  deals  with  such  questions  as  when  it  will  pay  to 
use  economizers  in  a  new  plant;  the  most  economical  rating  at  which  to  oi)erate  a 
boiler;  limitations  imposeil  on  effiicitticy  by  in(djility  of  furnace  brickwork  to  with- 
stajul  tern peratiires  avdilable  with  many  classes  of  fuel;  furnace  volume  and  length 
of  flame  travel;  where  air  heaters  are  of  a  specitd  advantage;  importance  of  employ- 
ing properly  trained  nnn  for  boiler  operation:  information  afforded  by  flue-gas 
analyses,  etc.,  etc. 

The  author  pidnts  out  in  closing  that  furnace  ami  boiler  design  must  be  coordi- 
nated in  order  to  secure  the  Ixst  results.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  tJie  Itoiler  ef- 
ficiency from  the  effiicieney  of  the  stof'er  and  furnace  iji  sucJi  a  way  that  the  value 
obtained  for  tlie  former  will  (Upend  solely  on  the  construction  of  the  boiler  and  mjt  be 
influenced  througfi.  the  construction  of  the  stoker  and  furnace.  The  stoker  afid  furnace 
effiicieney  is  influenced  by  the  delayed  or  seeomlary  cond>ustion  between  the  boiler 
tubes  and  this  cannot  be  included  in  any  analysis,  neither  can  the  loss  due  to  excess 
air  be  correctly  divided  bvtireen  the  Itoiler  ami  furnace. 

'^l^HERE  has  ])ecn  a  steady  iniprovcnicnt  in  the  oconoiiiy  of  power 
plants,  on  account  of  the  increase^  in  fu(4  costs  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  in  tlic*  art.  Particular  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  savinp;s  in  viinv  of  the  economic  struii;^le  which  appears 
to  be  before  us.  That  material  savings  can  be  efTected  in  power 
plants  is  plain  when  it  is  considenMl  that  oO  or  even  100  per  cent 
more  fuel  is  burne(l  in  some  cas(^s  than  would  be  re(iiiired  by  plants 
of  the  best  economy.     It   doc^s  not  follow,  however,  that  it  would 
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pay  to  replace  all  plants  of  low  efficiency  by  those  having  a  higher 
efficiency.  There  are  many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  accoimt 
before  deciding  that  a  new  investment  is  warranted  and  each  case 
must  be  considered  by  itself  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  will  pay  to  replace  an  existing  plant  by  one  of  more  economical 
tjrpe,  or  to  add  apparatus  to  increase  the  efficiency.  Adding  an 
economizer  will  ordinarily  add  to  the  thermal  efficiency;  the  same 
appUes  to  an  air  heater,  but  on  considering  all  features  it  may  be 
found  that  the  character  of  the  load,  the  class  of  operation,  and  the 
fuel  conditions  are  such  that  it  will  not  pay  to  install  an  economizer 
or  an  air  heater. 


WHEN  IT  WILL  PAY  TO  USE  ECONOMIZERS  IN  A  NEW  PLANT 

2  In  determining  whether  it  will  pay  to  use  economizers  in 
a  new  plant  the  problem  should  not  be  approached  by  comparing 
the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  with  that  of  the  same  boiler  with  an  econ- 
omizer added  to  it.  The  proper  way  is  to  compare  the  results  to 
be  expected  from  boilers  best  suited  for  the  service  without  the 
addition  of  economizers,  with  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  best 
combination  of  boilers  and  economizers.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
for  certain  load  conditions  that  a  larger  boiler  properly  designed 
and  baffled  will  give  better  commercial  returns,  all  features  considered, 
than  a  smaller  boiler  with  an  economizer,  or  for  that  matter,  than 
any  boiler  that  can  be  selected  with  an  economizer.  In  the  case 
of  an  old  plant,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  add 
economizers  to  the  boiler  is  a  simpler  one  to  answer  than  for  a  new 
plant,  as  the  added  efficiency  due  to  the  economizers  may  be  readily 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  known  flue-gas  temperatures,  gas 
weights,  etc.;  but  here  again  the  load  conditions  must  be  taken 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  facts  that  there  will  be  an  increased  cost 
of  upkeep  and  added  complication  through  the  necessity  of  install- 
ing an  induced-draft  apparatus.  For  peak-load  service  where  the 
peaks  are  of  short  duration,  say  an  hour  or  so  a  day,  it  does  not 
pay  in  most  cases  to  install  economizers  on  all  of  the  boilers.  A 
good  arrangement  may  be  secured  for  some  classes  of  service  by 
adding  economizers  to  some  of  the  boilers  and  operating  them  at 
a  more  nearly  uniform  load  than  the  rest  of  the  boilers,  the  boilers 
that  have  no  economizers  being  held  in  reserve  and  cut  in  during 
the  peak-load  periods.  Another  case  where  it  does  not  pay  to  apply 
economizers  is  where  boilers  are  used  for  stand-by  service.    Where 
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the  operation  is  more  or  less  continuous  it  pays  in  many  cases  to  use 
economizers.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  a  governing  factor.  The  increase 
in  fuel  costs  during  the  last  few  years  has  caused  economizers  to 
be  used  more  generally  than  fonnerly  and  we  are  approaching  more 
closely  to  European  practice  in  the  number  of  boilers  fitted  with 
economizers. 

INCREASING    EFFICIENCY    BY    ADDING   TO    HEIGHT   OF   BOILER 

3  In  designing  a  boiler  for  use  without  an  economizer  addi- 
tional efficiency  may  be  S(?cured  by  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
boiler.  Adding  to  the  height  of  the  boiler  so  as  to  increase  it  from, 
say,  14  tubes  high  to  20  tubes  high,  will  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  efficiency  with  but  little  increase  in  the  draft  loss.  In 
many  instances  the  higher  boilers  may  be  operated  with  natural 
draft  at  the  desired  capacity,  thereby  eliminating  the  added  com- 
plication of  the  induced-draft  apparatus  that  would  be  required 
for  economizers.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  a 
high  boiler  of  the  sort  with  natural  draft  at  as  high  a  percentage 
of  rating  as  a  lower  boiler,  as  the  flue-gas  temperature  at  a  given 
rating  would  be  considerably  lower  than  with  the  lower  boiler,  and 
this  would  reduce  the  amount  of  draft  available  from  the  stack. 

4  Wrought-steel  economizers  are  coming  into  use  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  We  have  learned  how  to  prevent  undue 
interior  corrosion  in  a  wrought-steel  economizer  by  reducing  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  feed  water  with  as  low  a  temperature  of  feed- 
water  as  can  be  employed  in  a  cast-iron  economizer.  To  avoid 
exterior  corrosion  through  the  condensation  of  moisture  from  the 
flue  gases,  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  to  the  economizer 
must  be  kept  above  a  ttiinperature  of  about  120  deg.  fahr.,  and  for 
most  work  140  deg.  fahr.  is  ]3referable,  as  this  allows  for  some 
leeway  in  case  the  water  is  fed  intennittently.  There  is  more  diffi- 
culty through  exterior  corrosion  in  intermittent  service  than  where 
the  service  is  more  or  less  continuous,  as  soot  which  collects  on  the 
outside  of  the  econoiiiiziu-  is  apt  to  ])econie  moist  during  the  time 
that  the  economizers  ar(^  down  or  are  ])eing  started  up,  and  the 
presence  of  moisture  niak(\s  the  soot  from  certain  fuels  highly  cor- 
rosive. Coals  having  a  hit;h  sulphur  content  give  the  most  trouble 
through  exterior  corrosion,  and  with  such  coals  the  temperature 
at  which  the  watcT  is  f(Ml  to  the  (^ononiizers  should  be  somewhat 
higher  than  for  coals  having  but  httle  sulphur. 
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AN  INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMIZER  FOR  EACH  BOILER 

5  It  is  becoming  more  general  practice  to  use  an  individual 
economizer  for  each  boiler  and  not  to  install  connections  for  by- 
passing the  flue  gases  around  the  ecpnomizer.  A  by-pass  connection 
as  a  rule  allows  some  leakage  of  the  hot  gases  around  the  economizer 
and  causes  a  continual  loss  of  efficiency.  Omitting  the  by-pass 
connections  is  also  advantageous  in  simplifying  the  operation  and 
lessening  the  chance  of  troubje  with  the  economizers. 

6  The  efficiency  obtainable  from  the  boilers  is  not  the  only 
factor  that  governs  the  eflSciency  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  especially 
under  variable  load  conditions.  The  variation  in  the  load  must 
naturally  be  taken  care  of  either  by  operating  the  boilers  at  widely 
varying  capacities  or  by  carrying  banked  boilers  which  are  cut  m 
at  the  time  of  the  peak  loads.  It  can  be  readily  appreciated  that 
should  the  boilers  at  a  plant  be  limited  to  a  capacity  of  200  per  cent 
of  rating,  a  greater  number  of  boilers  would  have  to  be  in  continuous 
operation  or  a  greater  number  of  boilers  would  have  to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  cutting  in  during  the  peak-load  interval  than  were 
it  possible  to  operate  the  boilers  at  the  peak-load  intervals  at 
300  or  400  per  cent  of  rating.  By  arranging  to  operate  the  boilers 
at  300  to  400  per  cent  of  rating  they  would  ordinarily  not  give  as 
high  an  efficiency  at  the  lower  ratings  as  the  boilers  having  stokers 
especially  fitted  for  operating  at  the  lower  ratings,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  efficiency  of  a  plant  as  a  whole,  a  better  efficiency 
would  ordinarily  be  secured  by  the  use  of  boilers  capable  of  being 
operated  at  the  higher  ratings  even  though  these  boilers  might  be, 
say,  2  per  cent  less  efficient  at  a  given  rating  than  the  boilers  having 
a  more  limited  capacity.  The  obtainable  capacity  is  therefore  an 
important  factor,  especially  when  the  load  is  variable.  In  the  event 
of  extreme  variations  which  come  at  rare  intervals  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  ability  to  carry  the  load  far  offsets  any  loss  in  economy 
when  running  at  the  higher  load,  and  it  is  these  elements  that  have 
caused  the  capacity  at  which  boilers  are  nm  for  peak-load  service 
to  be  advanced  to  300  or  even  500  per  cent  of  rating.  High  capac- 
ities of  the  sort  should  not  be  attempted,  of  course,  without  the 
very  best  of  feedwater  and  the  highest  class  of  attendance. 

THE   MOST   ECONOMICAL   RATING   AT  WHICH   TO   OPERATE  A   BOILER 

7  A  question  often  arises  as  to  what  is  the  most  economical 
capacity  or  rating  at  which  a  boiler  should  be  run.    This  cannot 
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be  answered  in  a  general  way  as  it  depends  on  the  load  conditions 
as  well  as  the  class  and  cost  of  the  fuel.  The  economical  rating  is 
naturally  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  economizers 
and  the  service  to  which  the  boilers  are  put.  Where  there  are  short 
peak-load  periods  the  greatest  commercial  economy  is  usually  se- 
cured by  operating  the  boilers  to  as  high  a  capacity  as  can  be  secured 
during  these  periods.  Each  case  nnist  be  considered  by  itself  and 
the  fuel  economy  worked  out  for  the  actual  conditions  of  sei-vice. 
The  effect  of  the  additional  cost  of  upkc^ep  nuist  naturally  be  con- 
sidered. The  general  practice  in  this  country  is  to  drive  boilers 
at  a  higher  rating  than  is  done  in  p]uropean  practice,  and  the  stress 
of  war  conditions  un(loul)tedly  led  to  a  number  of  plants  being 
run  beyond  the  point  of  the  best  conunercial  efficiency.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  boilers  an*  being  run  at  higher  and  higher 
capacitic^s  in  our  modern  power  plants  and  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  upward  rather  than  downward. 

8  With  a  unifonn  load,  or  a  practically  uniform  load,  the 
problem  of  determining  the  most  economical  capacity  at  which  to 
drive  boilers  is  a  simpler  one  than  with  a  fluctuating  load,  but  even 
here  the  point  of  best  economy  from  a  thermal  standpoint  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  point  at  which  the  boil(M-s  should  be  oper- 
ated to  S(*cure  the  b(^st  conunercial  economy. 

LIMITATIONS    IMPOSED   ON    EFFICIENCY    BY    FURNACE    BRICKWORK 

9  For  securing  the  highest  efficiency,  the  furnace  tempera- 
ture should  be  the  maximum  that  can  l:>e  nuuntain(^d,  and  combustion 
should  be  completed  within  the  furnace;  chamber.  The  furnace 
brickwork  employed  today  will  fail  if  saturatiul  with  heat  at  the 
full  temperature  availa])le  with  many  classes  of  fuel.  In  furnace 
design,  therefore,  some  eflieieuey  must  l)e  sacrificed  in  most  cases 
in  order  to  maintain  the  furnac(;  brickwork  and  keep  the  cost  of 
repairs  within  a  reasonable  figure.  Should  it  l)e  possible  to  secure 
for  furnace  construction  rcfractoric^s  that  could  W  brought  up  to 
the  full  availal)k'  temperature,  and  that  would  withstand  the 
effect  of  erosion  of  the  gases  and  be  hvv  from  spalling,  the  art  of 
furnace  design  would  Ix*  c()Msi(lei'al)ly  changed.  As  the  art  stands 
today,  most  of  the  thickness  of  the  l)riekwork  nuist  be  cooled  to  a 
temperature  Inflow,  say,  2200  deg,  fahr.,  in  order  that  th(*  bricks 
or  tiles  will  carry  tlu^  NkkI  imposed  on  tlieni.  To  accomplish  this 
a  sufficient  amount  of  tlu^  heat  a])soil>e(l  bv  the  bi'ickwork  must  be 
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dissipated  either  through  radiation  or  convection.  Where  furnaces 
are  operated  under  a  suction  which  causes  the  cool  air  to  be  drawn 
inward  through  the  brickwork  there  is  a  cooUng  effect  which  serves 
to  prevent  overheating,  whereas  if  they  are  operated  under  a  pres- 
sure there  is  a  tendency  for  the  hot  gases  to  leach  outward  and 
overheat  the  brickwork.  The  difference  between  running  with  a 
slight  suction  of,  say,  0.1  in.  water  column  and  a  plus  pressure  within 
the  furnace  may  make  all  the  difference  between  successful  opera- 
tion and  having  a  lot  of  trouble.  Should  it  be  possible  to  operate 
with  a  plus  pressure  and  maintain  the  brickwork  irrespective  of 
the  temperature  to  which  it  would  be  raised,  more  economical  re- 
sults could  be  secured  in  most  cases  through  the  elevation  of  the 
furnace  temperature.  The  exception  would  be  where  the  elevation 
of  temperature  would  interfere  with  the  combustion;  for  example, 
with  some  kinds  of  coal  too  high  a  temperature  might  fuse  the  ash 
and  clinker  and  cause  the  coal  to  mat  down  on  the  grate  so  as  to 
increase  greatly  the  air  resistance  through  the  fuel  bed  and  reduce 
the  available  capacity.  Again,  should  it  be  possible  to  bring  the 
brickwork  up  to  the  full  furnace  temperature,  arches  could  be 
used  for  certain  purposes  in  furnace  design  where  they  cannot  be 
used  at  present. 

10  Brickwork  will  fail  by  plastic  deformation  before  it  reaches 
the  melting  point.  The  greater  the  load  carried  by  the  brick,  the 
more  apt  it  is  to  fail.  Fireclay  brick  of  the  best  quaUty  ordinarily 
obtainable  begin  to  show  plastic  deformation  under  a  load  of  20  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  at  from  2200  to  2400  deg.  fahr.  Reduction  to  a  load  of 
10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  increase  the  permissible  temperatures  about 
200  deg.  fahr.  As  fiunace  temperatures  considerably  higher  than 
this  exist  with  certain  grades  of  fuel  and  stoker  practice,  say,  2700 
to  3000  deg.  fahr.  as  a  limit,  it  is  apparent  that  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  brickwork  below  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
is  a  vital  one.  First-class  clay  brick  have  a  fusion  point  slightly 
above  3100  deg.  fahr.  and  they  yield  through  plastic  deformation 
long  before  they  fuse.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  con- 
ducting proper  tests  for  plastic  deformation. 

11  In  ordinary  furnace  design  the  walls  and  arches  are  heated 
on  one  side  only  in  order  that  the  brickwork  may  be  maintained 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  full  temperature  of  the  furnace. 
Arches  will  give  trouble  if  heated  on  both  sides  which  would  not 
give  trouble  if  subjected  to  the  same  amount  of  heat  on  one  side 
only.     This  sometimes  makes  necessary  the  use  of  double  arches, 
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one  directly  above  the  other,  with  a  small  amount  of  air  admitted 
between  them  for  ventilating  and  cooling.  Where  battery  walls  are 
heated  on  both  sides  they  must  be  made  thick  enough  to  conduct 
the  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the  walls  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  keep  the  wall  at  a  temperature  below  that  which 
will  cause  trouble.  A  wall  of  a  given  thickness  that  would  give 
good  service  as  a  battery  wall  might  fail  for  the  same  fuel  and  com- 
bustion conditions  if  used  for  supporting  combustion  arches  within 
the  furnace,  as  the  heat  would  not  be  conducted  away  from  the 
supporting  wall  to  the  extent  that  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  battery 
wall.  A  supporting  wall  of  the  sort  should  be  used  between  com- 
bustion arches  only  in  cases  where  a  low  grade  of  fuel  is  burned 
which  does  not  result  in  high  temperatures,  or  it  should  be  venti- 
lated. 


POINTS   TO    BE   CONSIDERED   IN   DESIGNING   AN   EFFICIENT   FURNACE 

12  To  consume  the  combustible  gases  within  the  furnace 
chamber  there  should  be  a  proper  length  of  flame  travel  before  the 
gases  strike  the  tubes,  and  a  sufficient  furnace  volume.  Furnace 
volume  and  length  of  flame  travel  are  not,  however,  the  only  elements 
that  must  be  considered  in  designing  an  efficient  furnace,  as  there 
must  be  a  mingling  action  within  the  furnace  to  cause  any  uncon- 
sumed  combustible  gases  to  reach  the  excess  air.  It  is  possible  in 
some  forms  of  furnaces  for  a  lane  of  gases  containing  excess  air  to 
pass  entirely  through  the  boiler  to  the  uptake.  To  secure  the  best 
efficiency  the  furnace  should  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  prevent  a  lan- 
ing  action  of  the  sort.  Gases  containing  excess  air  will  ordinarily 
mingle  more  readily  with  the  hotter  gases  containing  unconsumed 
combustible  matter  if  they  are  made  to  travel  over  and  above  the 
hotter  gases  within  the  furnace,  as  this  leads  to  an  eddying  action 
through  the  greater  density  of  the  gases  containing  the  excess  air. 
Where  two  lines  of  stokers  are  used  with  the  dumping  plates  at 
the  middle  line  of  the  furnace,  the  furnace  should  be  made  high  enough 
to  allow  the  lean  gases  which  come  at  the  middle  of  the  furnace  to 
form  eddying  currents  with  the  hotter  gases  and  thereby  to  search 
out  the  combust il>lo  matter  in  the*  hotter  gases.  In  some  cases  a 
swirling  action  can  be  brouj^^ht  al)()ut  which  increases  the  turbulence 
and  adds  to  the  eflicii^ncy  of  th(»  combustion.  In  a  furnace  of  this 
sort  the  stokers  should  ho  set  so  tliat  the  dumping  plates  come  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizontal  proj(Ttion  of  the  tubes,  because  if 
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sfet  at  90  deg.  to  this  position  the  quality  of  the  gases  from  side  to 
side  of  the  boiler  would  not  be  xmiform. 

13  In  the  burning  of  gaseous,  liquid,  and  powdered  fuel  a 
laning  action,  or  an  irregular  mingling  of  the  fuel  and  air,  may  lead 
to  pulsations  within  the  setting,  which  may  become  so  severe  as 
to  limit  the  capacity  at  which  the  boiler  can  be  operated.  The 
remedy  consists  in  obtaining  a  proper  distribution  of  the  air  and 
fuel.  The  velocity  at  which  the  air  is  admitted  is  an  important 
element  and  there  is  usually  less  trouble  experienced  where  a  forced 
blast  is  used  than  under  natural-draft  conditions. 

14  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  furnace  volumes.  In 
the  biuTiing  of  blast-furnace  gas  we  now  furnish  at  least  2  cu.  ft. 
of  furnace  volume  per  rated  boiler  horsepower,  which  is  over  double 
that  used  in  the  older  practice.  For  some  coal-fired  boilers  fitted 
with  forced-blast  chain-grate  stokers  we  are  supplying  about  4  cu.  ft. 
per  rated  horsepower.  The  gas-fired  boilers  are  operated  at  about 
200  per  cent  of  rating  as  a  maximum  and  the  coal-fired  boilers  at 
over  300  per  cent,  so  that  in  each  case  we  are  supplying  about  1  cu.  ft. 
of  furnace  volume  per  maximum  developed  horsepower.  In  the 
case  of  powdered-fuel  furnaces  the  furnace  volume  of  recent  in- 
stallations is  about  2  cu.  ft.  per  developed  horsepower.  These 
figures  are  for  the  larger  furnaces  used  in  stationary  practice,  and 
in  some  instances  with  smaller  furnaces  a  higher  capacity  may 
be  developed  per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  volume.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  over  2  hp.  is  developed  in  stationary  practice  per  cubic 
foot  of  furnace  volume.  In  marine  practice,  where  the  furnaces 
are  made  of  the  smallest  size  that  will  give  good  results,  as  high  as  5  to 
6  hp.  may  be  developed  in  both  coal-  and  oil-fired  boilers  per  cubic 
foot  of  furnace  volume.  High  capacities  of  the  sort  with  relatively 
small  furnaces  can  only  be  secured  with  the  cleanest  of  feedwater, 
and  it  is  certainly  advantageous  to  use  the  larger  furnaces  in  sta- 
tionary practice,  as  by  so  doing  it  is  easier  to  operate  without  an 
undue  amount  of  tube  troubles,  the  trouble  through  the  collection 
of  slag  on  the  exterior  of  the  tubes  will  be  diminished,  and  the  com- 
bustible gases  can  be  more  thoroughly  consumed  within  the  furnace 
chamber. 

15  The  effect  of  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  on  the  boiler 
tubes  should  be  considered  in  designing  a  furnace.  With  certain 
fuels  such  as  blast-furnace  gas,  wet  wood  or  bagasse,  .where  the 
highest  attainable  temperature  can  be  carried  by  the  brickwork, 
it  is  best  to  absorb  but  Uttle  radiant  heat  in  order  to  maintain  a 
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high  furnace  temperature.  With  the  stronger  fuels  it  is  necessary 
to  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  the  radiant  heat  in  order  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  brickwork  or  an  undue  amount  of  de- 
terioration. Few  realize  how^  great  a  proportion  of  the  heat  may 
be  absorbed  by  a  boiler  as  radiant  heat.  In  underfeed-stoker  prac- 
tice, with  the  baffle  arrangement  ordinarily  offered  with  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers,  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  with  the  boiler  oper- 
ated at  its  nonnal  rated  capacity  is  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
heat  absorption.  Exposing  more  or  less  of  the  boiler  surface  to  the 
direct  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  with  the  stronger  fuels  has  a  com- 
paratively small  influence  on  the  efficiency,  as  exposing  a  greater 
amount  of  siu'face  reduces  the  furnace  temperature  which  offsets 
some  of  the  gain,  and  as  any  increase  in  the  heat  absorbed  through 
direct  radiation  is  also  counterbalanced  to  an  extent  by  the  dhninution 
of  the  amount  of  heat  al)sor})ed  through  conduction.  Ordinarily,  the 
higher  the  furnace  temperature,  the  higher  the  efficic^ncy.  Higher 
furnace  temperatures,  however,  lead  to  increased  cost  of  brickwork 
maintenance,  especially  when  the  boilers  are  operated  at  high  ratings, 
and  for  a  strong  fuel  it  usually  pays  to  expose  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  heating  surface  of  thc^  boiler  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  radiant  heat. 

16  A  furnace  to  give  economical  results  at  high  ratings  in- 
volves special  problems  in  caring  for  the  expansion  of  the  brickwork 
and  especial  care  in  the  construction  of  buckstays  for  holding  the 
brickwork  in  alignment.  The  general  tendency  in  large  furnace.' 
walls  which  are  highly  hcnitcd  is  to  bulge  inward  toward  the  fire, 
and  unless  some  m(*ans  is  i)rovid(Ml  to  prevent  this  they  may  col- 
lapse. In  our  pres(^nt  practice  we  use  horizontal  rows  of  l)onding 
tile  which  are  held  by  cast-iron  bull)  pieces  attached  to  the  buck- 
stays  in  such  a  way  that  the  wall  can  expand  in  any  direction  in  a 
generally  vertical  plane,  whereas  it  is  prevc^nted  from  either  bulging 
inward  or  outward.  Another  means  that  may  be  emploj^ed  to 
prevent  the  walls  bulging  inward  toward  the  file  is  to  build  them 
with  a  camber  with  a  vertical  axis,  that  is,  curved  slightly,  with 
the  concave  side  next  the  finnaee.  Still  aiiotlun-  way  is  to  incline 
the  walls  out  wa  nil  v. 


RKMEDIKS    lOIt    (  i:UTAl\    <  )Pi:UA  ri.\(  J    DlFFU'l'LTIES 

17     In  openiliiig  at  hiu,li<i-  ratings  diflieulties  are  (Micountered 
with  some  grades  of  fuel  tlitouiih  slag  adiieiing  to  the  boiler  tubes 
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and  restricting  or  closing  up  the  passageways  for  the  flow  of  the 
gases.  The  diflSculty  through  slag  can  be  reduced  by  providing 
a  relatively  large  area  for  the  flow  of  the  gases  on  entering  the 
spaces  between  the  tubes  and  by  furnishing  access  doors  through 
which  the  slag  can  be  detached  from  the  tubes.  An  air  or  steam 
lance,  which  is  used  both  for  cooling  the  slag  and  as  a  rod  for  strik- 
ing it  to  remove  any  portion  that  may  adhere  to  the  tubes,  forms 
an  efficiency  tool  for  use  in  connection  with  the  access  doors.  The 
difficulty  through  slag  is  essentially  a  stoker  operating  difficulty. 
Carrying  a  thick  fire  may  result  in  but  little  slagging  action,  whereas 
this  may  cause  trouble  with  the  stoker  itself  through  clinker.  Thinner 
fires  may  remedy  the  stoker  difficulty  but  may  result  in  an  excessive 
amoimt  of  slag  being  deposited  on  the  boiler  tubes.  With  certain 
.grades  of  coal  there  will  be  some  accumulation  of  slag  on  the  boiler 
tubes  with  the  stokers  most  carefully  operated,  and  it  is  advanta- 
geous in  such  cases  to  provide  access  doors  for  removing  the  slag. 
Steam-jet  Jjlowers  serve  to  remove  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  slag 
which  will  collect  on  the  tubes,  but  are  not  a  complete  remedy  in 
all  cases. 

18  Trouble  through  clinker  at  the  sides  and  front  walls  of 
the  furnace  where  imderfeed  stokers  are  used  is  often  reduced  through 
admitting  air  imder  a  blast  pressure  through  a  number  of  openings 
through  the  walls  at  the  sides  of  the  fuel  bed.  The  air  flows  in  a 
layer  against  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  and  prevents  the  clinker 
adhering  to  the  walls.  It  also  serves  to  partially  cool  the  wall  and 
reduce  the  erosion  of  the  wall.  This  method  was  appUed  to  one  of 
our  boilers  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1912,  and  has  since  been  extensively 
used.  A  difficulty  that  arises  in  some  cases  is  the  formation  of  a 
clinker  which  will  cause  the  air  admitted  imder  a  blast  pressure  to 
produce  a  jet  or  torch-like  action  on  the  furnace  walls.  This  is 
clearly  a  stoker  operating  difficulty.  In  some  cases  a  torch-like 
effect  of  the  sort  will  result  in  fusing  the  brick  so  as  to  melt  out  or 
erode  away  a  part  of  the  wall.  The  stoker  tuyeres  may  also  cause 
jets  of  air  to  be  projected  against  the  wall  so  as  to  erode  away  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  wall. 

WHERE   AIR  HEATERS  ARE   OF  ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGE 

19  Air  heaters  are  of  especial  advantage  where  low  grades 
of  fuel  are  burned  and  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  furnace  tem- 
perature.   In  such  cases  the  increase  of  efficiency  of  the  boiler  6r 
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boiler  and  economizer  as  a  whole  may  be  greater  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  air  heaters,  as  the 
heated  air  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  combustion  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  result  in  a  greater  gain  in  the  heat  absorption  than 
that  corresponding  to  the  heat  imparted  to  the  air.  Of  course, 
the  gain  through  the  use  of  the  air  heater  would  be  measured  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  when  run  with  and  without  the  air  heater 
but  the  difference  obtained  in  this  way  might  be  greater  than  that 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  heater. 

20  In  the  case  of  certain  fuels  an  air  heater  may  not  be  de- 
sirable on  account  of  increasing  the  trouble  with  clinkers  in  the 
furnace,  and  also  on  account  of  increasing  the  upkeep  of  the  brick- 
work. As  higher  and  higher  efficiencies  are  sought,  air  heaters  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  economizers.  In  common  with  economizers,  there  may  be 
trouble  with  air  heaters  through  a  sweating  action  of  the  gases  in 
depositing  moisture  and  acid  on  the  colder  portions,  and  all  of  these 
features  should  be  considered  before  deciding  to  use  an  air  heater. 


IMPORTANCE   OF   EMPLOYINCJ   WELL-TRAINED   MEN   FOR   OPERATION 

OF    BOILERS 

21  Irrespective  of  how  well  a  boiler  plant  may  be  designed, 
it  will  not  give  the  best  results  unless  it  is  properly  operated.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  boiler  room  is  the  '^man  behind  the  gun'^  when 
it  comes  to  securing  the  best  obtainable  efficiency.  The  old  idea 
that  a  man  should  graduate  from  the  boiler  room  to  the  engine  room 
is  a  mistake,  as  a  good  man  in  the  boiler  room  can  increase  the  effi- 
ciency through  good  operation  far  more  than  one  in  the  engine 
room.  Happily  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this  feature, 
with  correspondingly  good  results. 

22  All  of  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  power  plants  know  that  often  the  simplest  require- 
ments of  good  practice  are  disregarded  in  the  operation  of  boilers, 
the  boilers  often  being  dirty  and  run  with  leaky  baffles  and  settings. 
Even  where  the  ])()ilt'rs  and  settings  are  k(;pt  in  good  condition 
there  may  be  loss  through  improper  tiring.  The  fireman  is  often 
blamed  as  a  factor  of  fuel  wast(\  The  difliculty  is  seldom  with  the 
fireman,  but  is  in  having  nothing  to  guide  the  fireman  except  what 
might  be  called  his  intuition.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  not  to  pro- 
vide proper  instruments.     This  is  well  appreciated  in  the  larger 
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and  best-run  power  plants,  but  there  is  often  a  lack  of  instruments 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  operate  the  plant  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  is  no  reason  why  operating  results  should  not  be  as  good  for 
a  given  set  of  conditions  as  test  results,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  installing  high-grade  indicating  and  recording 
apparatus  for  the  guidance  of  the  fireman  and  operators.  The  plants 
of  today  are  of  a  more  complex  character  than  in  the  past  and  the 
success  in  operating  these  plants  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
use  of  the  proper  instruments  and  a  proper  training  of  the  men. 

INFORMATION    AFFORDED    BY    FLUE-GAS    ANALYSES 

23  In  the  operation  of  a  plant  much  is  shown  by  the  flue-gas 
analyses.  The  flue-gas  analyses  are  not  all  that  govern  the  efficiency, 
as  much  depends  on  whether  or  not  there  is  delayed  combustion 
between  the  tubes  of  the  boiler.  It  is  all  wrong  to  assume  that  if 
two  boilers  are  operated  with  the  same  average  flue-gas  analyses 
and  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ash  that  the  furnace  efficiency 
is  the  same  in  each,  as  actually  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  combustible  gases  may  be  consumed  in 
the  furnace  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

.  24  A  small  amoimt  of  CO  is  often  present  when  a  high  per- 
centage of  CO2  is  carried.  An  analysis  with  coal  firing  which  indi- 
cates 13  per  cent  of  CO2  and  no  CO  is  about  equivalent  from  a  heat- 
loss  standpoint,  where  the  flue  gases  leave  a  boiler  and  economizer 
at  300  deg.  fahr.,  to  one  which  gives  15  per  cent  CO2  and  J  percent 
of  CO.  Again,  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  CO2  sometimes  leads 
to  secondary  or  delayed  combustion  between  the  boiler  tubes, 
thereby  involving  an  additional  loss  through  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  flue  gases.  It  is  important,  therefore,  in  boiler-room 
practice  to  make  accurate  analyses  to  determine  whether  or  not 
CO  is  present  in  the  flue  gases  and  also  to  avoid  too  great  an 
amount  of  delayed  combustion  between  the  boiler  tubes. 

25  Automatic  systems  for  combustion  control  are  often  used 
to  advantage.  The  supply  of  fuel  is  regulated  in  some  cases  to 
meet  the  demand  for  steam  as  well  as  the  amount  of  air  supplied 
for  combustion.  Systems  where  the  amount  of  fuel  is  automatically 
regulated  are  in  more  general  use  in  oil  burning  than  for  coal.  In 
most  cases  the  air  supply  is  regulated  to  correspond  to  the  fuel 
burned  and  to  give  a  proper  amount  of  draft  within  the  furnace 
and  the  fuel  supply  is  hand-adjusted.    Such  systems  quickly  regu- 
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late  the  air  and  draft,  and  in  some  cases  the  fuel  as  well,  to  meet 
changing  load  conditions,  and  are  espc^cially  useful  where  there  is 
a  variable  load. 

26  High-class  instruments  and  apparatus  for  guiding  the 
firemen  or  controlling  the  con^hustion  will  not  of  themselves  insure 
good  results.  Many  such  devices  that  would  give  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  man  that  believes  in  them 
would  be  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  one  k^ss  capable  or  one  prejudiced 
against  them.  Here  again  all  depends  on  the  man  in  charge,  and 
as  the  art  advances  and  more  complicated  apparatus  is  used  in 
obtaining  higher  efficiencies,  more  competent  men  are  required. 

NECf:sSITY    OF    ( 0()UI)INATIN(J    BOILEU   AND    FURXACE    DESKJN 

TO    SECURE    BEST    RESULTS 

27  Furnace  and  boiler  d(\sign  nuist  be  cocirdinated  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  boiler 
efficiency  from  the  efficien(*y  of  the  stoker  and  furnace  in  such  a 
way  that  the  value  obtainc^d  for  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  will 
depend  solely  on  the  construction  of  the  boiler  and  not  be  influ- 
enced through  the  construction  of  the  stoker  and  furnace.  Many 
have  worked  on  this  problem  and  the  ground  has  probably  been 
gone  over  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  feature  in  boiler-testing 
codes.  The  stoker  and  furnace  efficiency  is  influenced  by  the  de- 
layed or  secondary  combustion  between  the  boiler  tubes  and  this 
element  cannot  be  included  in  anj^  analysis,  neither  can  the  loss 
due  to  excess  air  be  correctly  divided  between  the  boiler  and  fur- 
nace. The  elemc^nt  of  delayed  combustion  may  influence  the  overall 
boiler  and  furnace  efliciency,  say,  5  or  10  per  cent  with  the  same 
flue-gas  analyses.  In  most  projK)sed  methods  tlu*  stoker  and  furnace 
efficiency  is  based  on  tlit^  analys(^s  of  the  flue  gas(*s  and  on  the  amount 
of  unc()nsum(^d  {•ar])on  in  tlu^  ash,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
such  a  basis  cannot  give  icliable  n^sults.  Should  it  be  possible  to 
express  accurat(4y  th(^  furnace  and  stok(M*  efliciency,  a  purchaser 
should  obtain  the  sami^  overall  (^cononiy  fi'om  his  boilers  with  any 
arrangement  of  stokers  and  furnaces  having  a  given  efficiency. 
There  is  no  method  whereby  this  icsult  could  be  insun^d  and  whereby 
the  purchaser  wouM  be  pi-oteetcil  should  he  assume  that  the  boiler 
and  furnace  eflieienev  would  be  an  exact  nieasun^  of  the  n^lative 
advantag(*s  of  usiii<ii;  one  oi*  aiiothei-  of  Ww  various  stokers  and 
furnaces  in  connection  with  his  boilers. 
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DISCUSSION 

Alex  D.  Bailey.  Referring  to  Par.  19,  the  statement  is  made 
that  ak  heaters  will  be  of  special  advantage  where  low-grade  fuels 
are  burned.  While  this  might  be  true  as  stated,  it  is  equally  true, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  coals,  that  on  account  of  the  sulphur 
content  of  these  same  fuels,  air  heaters  would  operate  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage. 

In  the  first  place  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  for  this  type  of  ap- 
paratus is  low,  so  that  large  surfaces  are  necessary,  with  consequently 
restricted  passages  for  air  and  flue  gas.  Further,  the  temperatures 
at  which  these  would  operate  are  so  low  that  the  surfaces  exposed 
to  the  flue  gas  would  soon  be  coated  with  a  pasty  acid-bearing  soot 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  by  ordinary  means, 
and  which,  at  the  temperatures  used,  would  corrode  the  surfaces 
very  rapidly. 

It  seems  that  the  nature  of  the  fuel  itself,  should  be  a  preliminary 
consideration  in  any  discussion  of  air  heaters. 

So  far  as  the  personnel  of  boiler  plants  is  concerned,  probably 
the  greatest  need  for  education  and  missionary  work  is  with  managers 
and  chief  engineers  who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  power-plant  operation. 

In  the  past  it  was  customary  to  promote  men  from  positions  as 
unskilled  laborers,  coal  shovellers,  boiler  cleaners  and  the  like  to  that 
of  firemen,  but  this  day  is  past  and  the  man  who  can  come  through 
this  course  of  promotion  and  make  a  good  fireman  in  the  proper 
3ense  is  the  exception,  as  he  generally  lacks  the  f  imdamental  education 
necessary. 

In  order  to  attract  the  proper  men  for  this  work,  boiler-room 
conditions  must  be  improved,  as  well  as  working  conditions,  and  it 
must  be  realized  that  the  job  must  have  attached  to  it  the  standing 
and  importance  and  pay  which  it  deserves  and  commands. 

Automatic  systems  for  combustion  control  will  never  take  the 
place  of  brains,  and  while  such  systems  may  function  fairly  success- 
fully if  left  alone,  their  ultimate  success  would  be  improved  by  proper 
supervision  and  care. 

Instruments  likewise,  do  not  insure  proper  boiler  operation  im- 
less  there  are  brains  and  ability  to  make  use  of  them  and  their  in- 
dications. If  the  fireman  does  not  understand  and  cannot  interpret 
their  readings,  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  him  a  set  of  books  on  the 
theory  of  combustion  and  expect  him  to  digest  them. 
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To  attract  the  right  kind  of  men  the  conditions  in  the  boiler 
room  must  be  improved,  then  with  proper  equipment  provided, 
men  with  education  and  training  can  get  the  desired  results. 

E.  L.  Hopping.  The  writer  believes  that  Dr.  Jacobus  has 
covered  the  subject  of  modern  boiler  and  furnace  practice  very 
thoroughly.  Many  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  paper  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  large  furnaces  are  essential  if  the  best  economies 
are  to  be  effected,  especially  where  boilers  are  operated  at  high 
ratings. 

In  designing  furnaces  for  1500-hp.  Stirling  boilers  with  integral 
economizers,  at  the  Delaware  station  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  two  considerations  were  kept  in  mind  : 

a  That  the  furnace  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for 
efficient  operation  at  high  ratings  without  detriment  to 
the  furnace  walls  or  to  the  stoker  parts 

b  That  in  case  it  was  found  desirable,  after  installation  of 
the  boiler,  to  change  to  some  other  type  of  fuel  burning, 
the  cost  of  such  a  change  would  not  be  prohibitive  and 
that  conditions  would  be  such  as  to  produce  the  highest 
economies. 

The  furnace  as  finally  designed  and  built  has  a  volume  of  4.8 
cu.  ft.  per  rated  boiler  horsepower,  or  1.45  cu.  ft.  per  maximum  de- 
veloped horsepower,  which  is  a  rather  high  ratio  for  stoker-fired 
boilers.  These  boilers  were  designed  to  operate  at  maximum  capaci- 
ties of  330  per  cent  of  normal  rating.  The  furnace  as  designed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  furnace  may  be  adapted 
to  the  burning  of  oil  or  pulverized  coal. 

The  results  obtained  in  operation  of  these  boilers  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  one  condition  which  was  not  looked  for  has 
been  secured.  This  is  the  practical  elimination  of  the  cinder  nui- 
sance at  this  plant.  In  most  of  the  large  stations,  having  stoker- 
fired  furnaces,  the  cinder  nuisance  has  l)een  a  very  serious  problem 
and  efforts  to  correct  this  trouble  have,  in  a  good  many  cases,  been 
very  costly.  From  the  results  o])taine(l  in  this  direction,  the  writer 
feels  that  the  solution  of  future  cinder  i)rohlenis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  correct  desijrn  of  th(^  boiler  furnaces. 

In  boiler  op<Mution,  (^sp(MM*:illy  at  the  higher  ratings,  there  are 
large  quantities  of  small  particlos  of  fuel  driven  off  from  the  fuel 
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bed  and  carried  with  the  gases  up  into  and  through  the  tubes.  Where 
the  distance  between  the  fuel  bed  and  the  boiler  tubes  is  small, 
these  particles,  while  incandescent,  are  thrown  against  the  cooler 
surface  of  the  tube  and  chilled.    These  particles  being  very  light  pass 
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along  with  the  gases  out  through  tlie  flues  and  stacks  and  are  de- 
posited on  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant; 
the  lighter  particles  being  cairied  very  often  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. In  this  particular  installation,  the  distance  from  the  fuel 
bed  is  great  enough  to  allow  these  particles  to  be  almost  entirely 
consumed  before  reaching  the  tube  surface.    Therefore,  there  is  but 
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a  very  small  quantity  of  cinders  to  be  disposed  of.  The  few  cinders 
that  are  formed  are  mostly  caught  in  pockets  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  boiler  passes.  After  a  year's  operation,  the  roof  and  surroxmding 
property  at  the  Delaware  station  are  still  entirely  free  of  cinders. 

For  any  boiler  plant  located  close  to  residential  or  manufactur- 
ing centers,  where  cinders  are  objectionable,  it  would  seem  that  the 
question  of  large  areas  in  furnaces  should  be  very  carefully  gone  into 
and  the  benefits  obtained  from  such  large  furnaces  would  result 
not  only  in  high  operating  economies  but  in  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  installation  of  cinder  catchers,  or  perhaps  in  the 
payment  of  lawsuits  which  might  be  brought  against  the  operating 
companies,  because  of  the  cinder  nuisance. 

In  Pars.  19  and  20,  special  reference  has  been  made  to  air  heaters 
for  use  in  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  air  for  combustion. 
The  writer  would  like  to  ask  the  author  if  he  can  give  approximate 
temperatures  to  which  it  would  be  safe  to  preheat  air  for  combus- 
tion with  some  of  the  principal  grades  of  fuel  and  assuming  that  the 
furnace  is  constructed  of  the  best  grade  firebrick. 

W.  F.  M.  Goss.  The  paper  constitutes  a  concise  statement  of 
significant  facts.  In  its  historical' aspects  its  presentation  is  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  the  work  of  this  Society.  There  was  a  time  when  papers 
deaUng  with  boiler  efficiency  were  replete  with  descriptions  of  methods 
of  testing;  when  its  membership  was  tremendously  interested  in  the 
details  of  such  work.  Here  is  evidence  that  we  have  passed  that 
period  and  have  reached  a  time  when  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
concise  statements  with  the  simple  assurance  that  they  are  bas^d 
on  knowledge.  The  formation  of  our  Society  was  practically  co- 
incident with  the  beginning  of  boiler  testing,  and  its  proceedings 
constitute  a  record  of  progress  in  this  field,  with  this  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Jacobus  as  the  last  word  to  date. 

The  paper  also  is  a  monimient  to  the  industry  and  scientific 
skill  of  its  author.  He  has  long  had  a  part  in  the  development  of 
this  field  of  engineering  research.  Much  that  is  common  knowledge 
today  has  come  through  the  painstaking  processes  which  he  has 
inspired  and  promoted.  Underlying  this  paper  therefore  are  activi- 
ties incident  to  his  fruitful  life. 

Edwin  B.  Ricketts.  As  Dr.  Jacobus  has  stated,  the  melting 
temperature  of  a  good  grade  of  firebrick  is  considerably  above  that 
usually  obtained  in  boiler  furnaces.     This  temperature,  therefore, 
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has  for  us  only  an  academic  interest.  Furnace  brick  work,  however, 
seriously  limits  furnace  temperature  and,  consequently,  furnace  ef- 
ficiency by  its  tendency  to  deform  under  load  and  to  form  a  eutectic 
with  ash  at  temperatures  as  low  as  2200  deg.  fahr.  Our  problem  is, 
therefore,  to  maintain  high  furnace  temperatures  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  brick-work  temperature  at  a  point  below  that  at  which 
it  will  deform  under  load  or  be  attacked  by  fused  coal  ash.  How  is 
this  to  be  accomplished? 

The  deformation  temperature  can  be  considerably  increased  by 
building  the  furnace  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  thus 
relieving  the  inner  lining  of  some  of  its  superimposed  load.  In  many 
installations  the  brick-work  temperature  is  reduced  relative  to  that 
of  the  furnace  by  forcing  currents  of  air  or  steam  parallel  to  the  walls; 
both  of  these  remedies  are,  however,  susceptible  to  application  only 
over  a  limited  range  of  temperatures. 

In  metallurgical  furnaces  where  much  higher  temperatures  than 
are  obtained  in  boiler  work  have  been  common  practice  for  many 
years,  this  difficulty  has  been  met  by  imbedding  pipes  through  which 
water  is  circulated  in  the  brick  work  or  by  using  thin  walls,  against 
the  outside  of  which  air  currents  are  blown.  In  boiler  work,  furnaces 
surrounded  by  tubes  connected  to  the  boiler  circulation  have  been 
tried,  but  where  the  tubes  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the  walls,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  absorb  too  much  heat  and  cool  the  furnace  tem- 
perature below  the  efficient  point.  With  circulating  tubes  properly 
located  in  the  brick  work  the  heat  absorbed  from  the  furnace  would 
be  much  less  and  it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired temperature  ratio  between  walls  and  furnaces.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  consideration  would  have  to  1x3  given  to  provision  for 
cleaning  and  removal  of  these  circulating  tubes  without  disturbing 
the  brick  work. 

The  blowing  of  air  against  thin  side  walls  and  allowing  the  heat 
to  dissipate  in  the  room  would  greatly  increase  the  radiation  losses 
with  consequent  loss  in  efficiency.  This  difficulty,  however,  can 
easily  be  obviated  by  building  the  walls  hollow  and  circulating  the 
air  for  combustion  through  tlie  hollow  walls.  This  system  has  been 
used  very  successfully  on  both  powdered-coal  and  stoker  installa- 
tions and  has  the  very  decided  advantage  of  raising  the  furnace 
temperature  and  at  the  same  time  cooling  the  walls  and  reducing 
radiation  losses. 

Another  difficulty  frequently  met  with  in  wall  construction  is 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  dimensions  of  firebrick,  thus  necessitating 
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the  use  of  thick  joints;  the  mortar  used  being  weaker  than  the  brick 
offers  a  starting  point  for  erosion.  This  diflSculty  is  overcome  in 
some  instances  by  grinding  the  brick  to  a  true  surface  and  dimensions. 
The  effect  of  the  Ufe  of  furnace  brick  work  on  a  boiler  plant 
cannot  be  considered  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
because  the  cost  of  brick-work  repairs  and  the  time  lost  due  to  these 
repairs  are  large  items  in  the  cost  of  generating  steam. 

E.  N.  Trump.  A  survey  made  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
during  the  war  showed  that  the  average  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
boilers  in  New  York  state  could  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  even 
though  large  plants  were  operating  at  80  per  cent  efficiency.  Con- 
ditions are  not  much  improved  today. 

While  we  should  study  the  investment  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  replace  an  inefficient  plant  we  must  remember 
that  the  supply  of  coal  in  this  coimtry  is  not  inexhaustible,  that  it 
will  always  increase  in  cost  and  that  we  owe  something  to  posterity. 
We  can  not  expect  to  go  on  taking  more  than  we  give,  as  we  have 
done  with  limiber.  We  should  be  content  with  a  low  rate  of  return 
on  the  capital  invested,  expecting  other  advantages  more  difficult 
to  calculate. 

With  a  steady  load,  cast-iron  economizers  placed  so  as  to  have 
as  short  and  direct  flues  as  possible  will  add  7  per  cent  to  the  effi- 
ciency when  the  heating  surface  is  50  per  cent  of  the  heating  surface 
of  the  boiler  with  a  steam  pressure  165  lb.  gage. 

With  water  at  120  deg.  fahr.  and  out-going  gas  at  300  deg.  fahr. 
even  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  corrosion  will 
take  place  rapidly  and  cast-iton  tubes  will  not  last  more  than  eight 
years.  In  a  waste-heat  boiler  with  steel  drum  and  tubes  making 
steam  at  10  lb.  pressure  and  fed  with  water  at  140  deg.  fahr.  it  was 
found  necessary  to  replace  the  tubes  every  three  years  and  the  drum 
in  ten  years.  The  fuel  was  Hocking  Valley  coal  which  is  rather 
high  in  sulphur.  The  use  of  wet  steam  in  soot  blowers  for  economizers 
causes  corrosion;  it  would  be  better  to  use  air  or  superheated  steam. 
Washing  down  the  economizers  with  lime  water  or  with  a  solution 
of  soda  to  neutraUze  the  acids  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off  and 
while  they  are  hot  would  probably  reduce  the  action  of  the  acids  on 
the  tubes. 

When  very  large  boilers  are  used  the  load  factor  of  the  whole 
plant  is  less  than  with  smaller  units.  Trouble  with  economizers 
seldom  comes  at  the  same  time  as  trouble  with  boilers.    If  the  boilers 
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are  well  arranged  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a  by-pass  with  a  little 
extra  flue  or  loss.  The  best  arrangement  the  writer  has  seen  of 
type  W,  B  &  W  boilers,  is  two  economizers  erected  over  each 
2300-hp.  boiler.  The  gas  passing  out  of  each  side  of  the  boiler 
enters  the  economizers  from  opposite  directions  and  passes  out  to 
separate  flues  above  the  boiler  on  each  side.  A  direct  connection 
is  made  to  the  flue  above  the  boiler  flue,  on  the  entering  end  of  each 
economizer,  with  a  set  of  dampers  which  cut  out  one  economizer  at 
a  time. 

As  the  load  factor  of  a  boiler  house  increases  the  economical 
rate  of  operation  increases,  but  this  idso  changes  with  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  well  as  the  assumed  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  on  the  plant.  For  continuous  operation  with  a 
load  factor  of  90  per  cent  the  writer  has  calculated  that  for  a  first- 
class  boiler  house  one  can  not  afford  to  run  above  150  per  cent  of 
rating  without  carefully  considering  an  addition  to  the  plant.  If, 
however,  the  load  factor  is  only  45  per  cent  as  is  often  the  case  in  a 
large  power  plant  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  steam  which  is  a  charge 
for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  plant  will  be  doubled  and  this 
will  considerably  increase  the  economical  rating.  For  example,  if 
the  cost  of  steam  is  50  cents  per  thousand  pounds  with  coal  at  six 
dollars  per  ton  of  2000  lb.  and  the  evaporation  is  ten  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  the  cost  of  the  coal  will  be  30  cents  per  thousand 
pounds  of  steiim.  The  la])or  and  repairs  will  be  15  cents  and  the 
interest  and  depreciation  5  cents  with  90  per  cent  of  the  boilers 
operating  at  150  per  cent  of  rating.  If  the  amount  of  steam  is 
reduced  to  one-half  the  above  amount  the  cost  of  steam  will  be 
increased  five  cents  per  ton  ])y  the  interest  and  depreciation  alone 
without  taking  into  account  the  stand-by  losses,  in  increased  labor  and 
repairs.  By  forcing  the  boilers  during  the  peak  load  so  that  the  total 
steam  per  twenty-four  hours  is  the  same  as  before,  the  losses  are 
reduced  to  stand-by  losses  when  running  slowly  and  the  decrease 
in  efficiency  at  highc^r  rnting  will  be  oiTsi^t  by  less  depreciation  on 
smaller  cost  of  plant.  It  bcM'omes  necessnry  to  figure  each  case  for 
the  concHtion  likely  to  occur  and  this  bocomos  very  complicated. 

The  first  ])oilors  of  \\w  B  cS:  A\'  type  wliich  the  writer  had  charge 
of  were  set  with  tlu^  tubes  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the  fuel 
bed.  Of  some  ten  installations  in  the  same  ])lant  put  in  at  about 
equal  intervals  in  40  y(  ars  each  has  Ijihmi  s(^t  higher  until  10  or  12 
feet  is  now  the  rule.  The  typ(^  A\'  with  its  hugc^  firebox  and  great 
radiating  surface*  has  a  (l(M'i(|<Ml  advantage  over  any  other  type  and 
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when  properly  operated  will  give  with  a  steady  load  an  efficiency 
of  80  per  cent  for  boiler  and  stoker  furnace  and  7  per  cent  additional 
for  economizer. 

The  form  of  furnace  used  in  the  tjrpe  W  boiler  has  such  a  large 
voliune  and  provides  such  a  good  mixture  that  COs  can  be  carried 
higher  without  CO  than  in  any  other  tjrpe  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar.  The  side  walls  must  be  built  with  a  camber  and  of  the 
maximiun  thickness  which  the  brick  will  stand  to  prevent  radiation 
losses.  Air-cooled  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  stoker  12  or  15  inches 
wide  so  that  the  coal  from  the  retort  nearest  to  the  wall  wUl  over- 
flow on  it  without  touching  the  brick  work  eliminate  the  sticking 
of  clinker  to  the  side  wall  and  the  destruction  by  breaking  it  off. 
Slagging  of  the  boiler  tubes  will  occur  either  with  stoker  or  powdered 
fuel  if  the  furnace  is  too  small  but  not  with  a  properly  designed  furnace. 

The  writer  is  glad  that  Dr.  Jacobus  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  high-grade  instruments  and  apparatus.  Good  automatic  damper 
regulators,  CO2  recorders  and  thermostats  with  a  competent  crew  to 
run  them  will  pay  a  large  interest  on  their  cost,  and  supervision  of 
the  operation  by  an  expert  combustion  engineer  will  give  a  surprising 
return. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  large  concerns  will  spend  great  smns  on 
an  excellent  engine  plant  maintained  in  the  best  style  and  carefully 
watched  for  small  losses  but  entirely  neglect  the  boiler  plant  where 
the  losses  may  be  ten  times  as  great  as  the  possible  savings  in  the 
engine  room.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  received 
such  an  able  paper  as  Dr.  Jacobus  has  written.  It  is  filled  with  the 
wisdom  of  long  experience. 

Albert  A.  Cart.  Dr.  Jacobus'  paper  is  not  only  timely,  but 
instructive  and  of  considerable  interest  to  those  installing  and 
operating  steam  generating  equipments  and  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  perusal  and  consideration. 

Referring  to  Par.  27  regarding  the  separation  of  boiler  and  fur- 
nace efficiencies;  the  writer  is  ready  to  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  any  one  design  of  boiler  so  as  to  state  its 
relative  efficiency  as  compared  to  any  other  design  or  type  of  boiler. 

The  individual  or  separate  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  per  se,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  total  amount  of  heat  it  receives  from  the  fur- 
nace as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  heat  it  rejects  at  its  gas 
outlet. 

Generally  speaking,  if  the  same  weight  of  gaseous  products  of 
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combustion  is  delivered  from  the  furnace  at  a  higher  temperature 
in  one  case  than  it  is  in  another  case,  a  higher  individual  boiler  ef- 
ficiency may  be  looked  for  with  the  hotter  furnace  gases,  as  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  rate  of  heat  transmission  varies  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  direct  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  furnace  gases  and  the  water  in  the  boiler,  so  that  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  gases  is  by  no  means  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  furnace  temperature. 

This  statement  points  to  the  fact  that,  under  ordinarily  good 
conditions,  the  higher  the  temperature  obtained  in  the  furnace, 
the  higher  the  individual  boiler  efficiency  becomes. 

The  proper  design  of  the  boiler  including  the  arrangement  and 
area  of  its  heating  surface  to  properly  receive  and  absorb  the  heat 
delivered  to  it,  the  design  and  conditions  of  its  surrounding  setting 
as  well  as  its  arrangement  and  condition  of  baffles,  the  cleanliness 
of  its  exposed  heating  surfaces,  both  inside  and  outside,  affect  the 
separate  efficiency  of  the  boiler  (considered  apart  from  the  fur- 
nace), thus  making  it  practically  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
individual  efficiency  of  the  boiler  under  all  conditions. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  determine  the  efl^ciency  of  the 
boiler  per  se,  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  during  a  specific  test,  and  the  writer  has  frequently 
found  it  very  useful  to  do  this,  so  as  not  to  charge  up  the  sins  of  a 
poor  and  inefficient  furnace  against  the  operations  of  an  excellent 
and  efficient  boiler,  or  vice  versa,  which  is  not  found  by  merely  taking 
the  combined  efficiency,  and  desirable  knowledge  is  obtained  as  to 
w^hether  the  boiler  itself  is  operating  under  the  best  conditions. 

There  is  certainly  a  distinct  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
boiler  and  furnace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boiler  is  essentially  a  piece  of  physical 
apparatus,  built  to  accomplish  the  physical  action  of  heat  transfer; 
whereas  the  furnace  may  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  chemical  apparatus, 
built  to  accomplish  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  and  the  combustible  constituents  of  the  fuel  fed  to  the  fur- 
nace. 

As  the  individual  efficiency  of  the  boiler  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  individual  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  it  is  in  many 
cases,  important  to  determine  what  the  individual  efficiency  of  the 
furnace  really  is  under  its  different  rates  of  operation. 

During  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  writer  has  been  called 
upon  to  test  furnaces  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  generation  of 
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steam,  and  the  presence  of  a  boiler,  with  which  to  measure  the 
heat  production,  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  determine  the 
eflBciency  of  these  furnaces. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  boiler  furnaces,  the  expanded 
furnace  chamber,  extended  to  receive  the  boiler  within  its  setting, 
the  proximity  of  the  comparatively  cool  boiler  heating  surface  to 
chill  the  burning  furnace  gases  and  suppress  combustion,  which  sup- 
pression is  frequently  followed  by  secondary  combustion  referred 
to  by  the  author,  and  a  poorly  designed  combustion  chamber  (as 
regards  both  volumetric  space  and  length  of  gas  rtm),  all  contribute 
to  the  inefficient  operation  of  the  furnace,  which  facts  make  the 
boiler-furnace  eflBciency  determinations  individual  and  pertaining 
alone  to  the  specific  conditions  found  in  the  particular  setting  being 
tested. 

Notwithstanding  these  Umitations  the  writer  has  found  it  of 
great  value  to  determine  the  individual  boiler-furnace  efficiency, 
which  information  has  indicated  where  faults  exist  and  where  and 
how  improvement  may  be  obtained. 

In  determining  furnace  eflSciency,  it  is  essential  to  collect 
samples  of  gas  for  analysis  as  near  the  position  where  they  leave  the 
furnace  proper  as  possible. 

The  term  "flue  gas  analysis''  is  commonly  used  for  samples 
collected  generally.  The  writer  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  two  terms,  "furnace  gas  analysis,*'  which  gives  the 
conditions  of  combustion  in  the  furnace  and  its  immediately 
connected  combustion  chamber,  and  the  "flue  gas  analysis,'' 
which  is  principally  useful  to  show  the  amount  of  air  infiltration 
through  the  setting  as  well  as  the  effect  of  secondary  combustion 
between  the  furnace  and  the  flue. 

In  most  of  his  work,  the  writer  collects  simultaneous  samples 
from  both  the  furnace  and  a  position  within  the  setting,  just  back 
of  the  flue  outlet. 

These  samples  are  withdrawn  in  a  constant  continuous  stream 
by  means  of  the  suction  apparatus,  and  they  are  passed  through  a 
special  gas  collector,  from  which  fresh  gas  samples  of  exactly  the 
same  composition  as  exists  within  the  setting  at  the  moment  they 
are  required  for  analysis  are  made  easily  available. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  author  concerning  furnace  brick  work 
are  very  important. 

With  the  considerable  height  to  which  boilers  are  being  built 
at  present  the  required  increase  in  heating  surface  is  obtained,  but 
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without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  furnace  area,  and  as  our 
boiler  heating  surface  increases,  a  greater  amount  of  fuel  must  neces- 
sarily be  burned  per  square  foot  of  gi*ate  surface  per  hour. 

"With  this  increased  rate  of  combustion,  high  temperatures  are 
obtained  and  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  firebrick  linings  in  fur- 
naces is  greatly  increased. 

The  selection  of  refractory  material  for  lining  furnaces  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  received  too  little  attention  by  power-plant  owners, 
who  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  matter  of  its  selection  to  their  masons 
who  are,  in  many  cases,  pretty  certain  to  buy  the  cheapest  firebrick 
they  can  purchase*  or  cho  buy  at  places  where  their  connnissions 
are  the  largest. 

The  term  ''firebrick"  means  little  to  those  who  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  refractories,  ns  it  includes  a  considerable  variet}'  of  material 
and  covers  a  "multitude  of  sins.'' 

A  common  practice  of  using  the  same  quality  of  firebrick  for 
all  parts  of  the  furnace  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

The  side-wall  linings  of  a  furnace  should  be  selected  with  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  true  that  thesc^  side*  walls  are  subjected  to  the  effect  of 
high  temperatures,  but  if  we  use  the  most  refractor\^  brick  we  can 
buy  for  this  position  we  shall  find  that  they  will  not  stand  the  severe 
abrasion  to  which  th(\v  an*  subjected,  such  as  received  with  the  use 
of  a  poker,  a  chisel,  the  clinker  bar,  etc.,  to  free  them  from  the  ad- 
hering clinker,  and  it  is  most  important  also  to  consider  the  fluxing 
effect  on  these  ])ricks  from  the  ash  produced  from  certain  kinds  of 
coal. 

As  stated  bv  the  author,  a  fire-clav  brick  is  the  one  used  in 
nearly  all  boiler  settings,  and  it  is  probably  the  brick  best  adapted 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  due  to  its  more  or  less  porous 
structure. 

It  is  composed  of  u  mixture  of  two  varieties  of  clay,  the  hard 
flint  clay  forming  its  highly  refractory  body,  while  a  soft  plastic 
clay  is  mixod  with  it  to  act  as  a  bond  and  give  it  strength. 

As  th(\<e  clays  ar(*  ohtaiiKnl  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  various  degices  of  purity,  and  as  the  manufacturers  mix  them 
in  differ(*nt  proportions,  we  have  a  consid(M'abl(*.  variety  in 
grades  of  firebrick   to  select    from. 

The  fineh'  uround.  haid-buiiKMl  })rick  usuallv  nuikes  the  best 
lining  for  side  wall-:  while  tlx-  coarser  or  nion^  open  (or  porous) 
bricks  are  belter  adapted  lor  (ii(^  ai'ches. 
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The  difference  between  plastic  defonnption  and  the  melting 
point  of  firebrick  is  well  brought  out  by  the  author,  as  many  are 
misled  by  merely  taking  the  melting  point  alone  in  considering  the 
selection  of  firebrick,  and  the  temperatures  given  by  him  correspond 
very  closely  to  the  temperatures  the  writer  has  obtained  in 
tests. 

The  one  point  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  firebrick 
Unings  which  is  often  overlooked  is  the  effect  of  some  ash  having 
certain  compositions  producing  a  fluxing  effect  upon  the  firebrick 
lining  when  they  come  together  at  high  temperatures.  Some  fire- 
bricks and  ashes,  when  raised  to  certain  temperatures,  have  a  flux- 
ing effect  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  writer  has  found  certain  fire- 
bricks having  a  comparatively  high  melting  point  which  readily 
fused  in  contact  with  ash  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  viz.  1700 
deg.  fahr.,  causing  a  considerable  erosion  in  the  linings. 

• 

F.  F.  Uehling.  The  author  states  in  Par.  24  that  a  small 
amount  of  CO  is  often  present  when  a  high  percentage  of  COa  is 
carried.  He  also  gives  a  definite  example  of  what  a  certain  percent- 
age of  CO  means  in  increased  loss,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  CO2  necessary  to  offset  the  CO  loss. 

Since  the  relation  which  the  percentage  of  CO  in  the  products 
of  combustion  bears  to  the  loss  up  the  chimney  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  few  curves  showing  chimney 
losses  for  different  percentages  of  CO  and  CO2  might  prove  not  only 
interesting  but  also  of  value  to  engineers  when  the  importance  of 
CO  content  in  flue  gases  is  given  their  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  in  the  curves  is  that 
there  is  not  only  a  loss  due  to  the  presence  of  CO  but  also  a  gain, 
and  the  net  magnitude  of  the  CO  loss  is  their  difference.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  CO  on  chimney  loss  is  twofold,  one  positive  and 
the  other  negative,  and  the  resultant  actual  CO  loss  can  be  deter- 
mined by  their  algebraic  summation.  Furthermore,  the  net  effect 
of  CO  on  the  chimney  loss  may  be  plus,  minus  or  zero,  depending 
upon  the  percentage  of  CO2  and  the  temperature  of  the  escaping 
gases. 

What  actually  takes  place  when  CO  is  present  is: 

First,  a  loss  results  due  to  the  unliberated  heat  in  the  CO 
itself,  that  is  to  say  the  additional  heat  that  would  be 
available  if  the  CO  in  the  products  of  combustion  had 
been  oxidized 
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Second,  a  gain  occurs  due  to  the  fact  that  the  more  CO 
there  is  in  the  products  of  combustion  for  any  given 
percentage  of  CO2  the  less  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
products  of  combustion  per  pound  of  carbon  burned 
and  consequently  the  less  will  be  the  sensible  heat  dis- 
sipated by  the  flue  gases  as  they  leave  the  boiler. 

The  solid  lines  of  Fig.  3  represent  the  total  sensible  and  un- 
liberated  heat  losses  up  the  chimney  for  different  percentages  of  CO 
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Fig.  3     Total  Sensible  and  Unliijeuatkd  Heat  Losses, 
Flue  Temperature  075  De(].  Faiiu. 


and  CO2  when  the  flue  gases  from  carbon  fu(»l  escape  at  a  temperature 
600  degrees  above  atmospheric  tempcniture.  Fig.  4  gives  corre- 
sponding information  when  the  flue-gas  temperature  is  400  degrees 
above  atmospheric  temperature. 

It  is  very  easy  to  determine  from  these  curves  how  far  it  pays 
to  go  in  increasing  CO2  in  the  presence  of  (\).  For  example,  referring 
to  Fig.  3,  9.5  per  cent  COo  with  no  CO  represents  a  loss  of  27.5 
per  cent,  whereas  1  per  c(*nt  of  CO  with  10.5  per  cent  of  CO2,  also 
2  per  cent  of  CO  with  12.23  per  cent  of  CO2,  represents  the  same 
loss  per  pound  of  fuel  burned. 
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Fig.  5  IB  based  on  3ue-gas  temperature  600  degrees  above  at- 
mospheric. It  shows  how  much  the  COj  would  have  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  counteract  the  increased  loss  caused  by  the  presence 
of  CO. 

Figs.  3  and  4  illustrate  two  other  very  important  facts,  viz.: 
a    The  loss  due  to  the  unhberated  heat  in  the  CO  contained 


in  the  products  of  combustion  is  constant  for  any  given 
percentage  of  COj  and  of  CO  regardless  of  the  flue  gas 
temperature 
b  The  gains  due  to  CO  are  greatly  increased  with  increase 
of  flue-gas  temperature,  for  any  given  percentage  of  COj 
and  of  CO. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  temperature  is  a  factor  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  actual  CO  losses  arc  to  be 
determined. 
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Wm.  S.  Aldrich.  Our  observations  refer  to  the  performance 
of  a  connnon  type  of  vertical  water-tube  boiler  under  rather  abnormal 
conditions,  which  seem  to  confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
author  from  normal  practice,  and  the  principles  established  thereon 
for  improvements. 

The  heat  absorption  of  the  boiler  is  almost  entirely  from  con- 
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vection,  owinjii;  to  tlio  iialun^  of  its  ori^iiiiil  installation,  as  a  waste- 
heat  boiler  for  a  fortic-lical  iim'  runiac(\  As  a  liot-gas  type  of  boiler, 
or  convection  boilei*,  it  lias  developed  a  niaxiinum  92  \w\  cent  of 
rated  capacity,  utili/e<l  about,  70  ])er  ('<Mit  of  tli<'  li<\at  deliv(M'(Ml  by 
the  escaping  gases  on  their  way  to  the'  ^taek,  ;iTid  accountecl  for  about 
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95  per  cent  of  its  evaporation  through  heat  absorption  from  con- 
vection, aUowing  the  remaining  5  per  cent  absorption  from  radiation. 

Conditions  arose  requiring  the  use  of  fuel  oil,  and  a  combustion 
chamber  was  sealed  off  from  the  main  furnace  of  about  385  cu.  ft. 
capacity.  Whether  a  coincidence  or  otherwise,  the  above  per- 
formance was  practically  duplicated  with  fuel-oil  burning  at  a  rate 
of  from  90  to  100  gal.  per  hr.  The  fuel  oil  used  was  35  deg.  B.,  weight 
about  7.1  lb.  per  gal.,  heating  value  of  19,680  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  and 
practically  a  pure  hydrocarbon.  This  was  an  uAusually  large  com- 
bustion space,  according  to  the  old  usage  of  about  1.85  lb.  oil  per 
cu.  ft.  against  the  expected  5  lb.  allowed.  The  whole  gamut  was 
run  of  all  the  experiences  cited  by  the  author,  and  a  few  others,  in 
a  twenty-foot  throw  or  trajectory  of  the  oil  flame,  —  first  a  flat 
flame  and  later  a  cone  flame,  —  before  its  exit  from  the  Dutch  oven, 
at  the  base  of  boiler,  as  a  hot  gas  suitable  for  steam  generation  by 
convection. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  maximimi  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  entering  and  exit  gases  of  the  vertical 
boiler.  This  was  reached  at  about  2250  and  400  deg.  fahr.,  respec- 
tively, but  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  the  evident  reasons  in- 
dicated, by  the  author,  namely,  "some  efficiency  must  be  sacrificed 
in  most  cases  in  order  to  maintain  the  furnace  brickwork." 

The  larger  difficulties  seem  to  come  from  erosion;  and  it  is  even 
yet  an  open  question  if  the  products  of  combustion  in  fuel-oil  burn- 
ing do  not  produce  the  greatest  trouble  with  certain  refractories 
which  otherwise  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  meeting  temperature 
requirements  and  resisting  spalling  action.  Protecting  the  joints 
by  a  highly  refractory  wash  is  more  or  less  in  vogue.  This  seals 
the  furnace  quite  effectually  against  the  leaching  outward  of  the 
hot  gases,  while  an  effort  is  made  to  increase  its  performance  in  the 
only  way  possible,  when  absorbing  the  heat  by  convection;  namely, 
to  check  the  draft  and  to  reduce  the  excess  air  to  a  minimum. 

Another  series  of  trials  was  made  with  this  unit  as  a  direct- 
heat  coal-fired  boiler,  by  sealing  up  the  heating  furnace  attached, 
and  opening  a  five-foot  semi-circular  fire  archway  between  this  and 
the  gasway  leading  to  the  Dutch  oven  at  base  of  the  boiler.  This 
gave  about  1200  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volmne;  and  as  high  as  375  boiler 
horsepower  has  already  been  developed.  This  is  150  per  cent  of  the 
steaming  capacity  with  an  allowance  of  4.8  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volimie 
per  rated  horsepower.  The  important  feature  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  this  is  still  a  convection  boiler,  for  no  change  that  has  been  made 
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offered  any  possibility  of  increasing  the  absorption  from  radiation. 
The  coal  used  was  from  Franklin  Co.  (111.)  field. 

David  Moffat  Myers.  The  question  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  is  how  to  apply  broadly  the  useful  knowledge  which 
engineers  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  fuel,  and  the 
answer  he  has  arrived  at  is  that  conservation  of  fuel  cannot  with 
safety  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual.  In  the  past  the  individual 
engineer  has  wasted  our  oil  supply  to  the  extent  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  oil  taken  out  of  the  ground  has  been  wasted.  It  is  the  same  with 
coal.  The  reason  for  such  waste  is  that  the  individual  having  charge 
of  the  oil  and  the  coal  will  use  it  in  a  way  to  bring  him  the  greatest 
financial  return.  In  the  same  way  the  owner  of  a  plant  considers 
that  he  can  make  enough  money  without  bothering  about  conserva- 
tion in  a  boiler  plant. 

This  matter  cannot  be  left  to  the  individual;  it  is  of  community 
interest.  The  public  at  large  does  not  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  fuel  as  a  national  issue  although  it  is  coming  slowly  into  such  a 
realization.  Therefore  although  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  any 
radical  steps  we  must  look  forward  ultimately  to  a  solution  of  the 
fuel  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  conmiunity  interest.  In  for- 
mer days,  before  the  enactment  of  compulsory  boiler  safety  laws, 
owners  of  boilers  considered  government  supervision  and  inspection 
as  impertinent.  Such  supervision  is  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  public  must  be  made  to  sec  how  adversely  it  is  affected  by  the 
great  and  uncontrolled  loss  of  fuel,  so  that  government  cooperation 
and  assistance  will  be  demanded. 

As  a  measure  looking  toward  such  service  are  the  possibilities 
of  fuel  conservation  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  involve  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  public  to  the  extent  of  the  wastes.  Great 
advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  resident  engi- 
neer in  each  state  to  keep  in  touch  with  local  hidustries  and  with  a 
clearing  house  of  information  in  Washington.  A  body  of  citizens 
advising  the  Bureau  of  !Mines  and  representing  business  men,  en- 
gineers and  citizens  from  various  paits  of  the  country  should  assist 
in  planning  and  developing  the  conservation  program. 

There  is  necessit}-  for  supervision  in  the  correct  design  of  new 
power  plants  and  also  in  changers  in  power  equipment  in  existing 
plants.  Better  educational  m(nisur(\*^  should  be  adopted  providing 
courses  on  fuel  conservation  in  technical  schools  and  for  engineers 
and  firemen.    There  should  also  be  examinations  for  licenses  in  this 
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profession  and  certificates  provided  for  engineers  and  firemen  so 
educated. 

C.  A.  Frankenhoff.  Is  the  average  temperature  of  the  fire- 
brick mentioned  in  the  paper  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
walls  or  the  average  temperature  of  all  the  firebrick  itself? 

Have  any  definite  tests  been  made  to  determine  the  proper 
design  of  furnace  wall  as  to  best  weight  or  thickness  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  brick,  taking  into  consideration  the  best  boiler 
efficiency  and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost? 

John  A.  Stevens.  In  the  new  central  power  station  in  Paris 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  most  modern  design  the  air  is  pre- 
heated to  190  deg.  fahr.  This  is  done  beyond  the  economizers  and 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  rejected  to  the  stack  is  about  200  deg. 
fahr.  Another  system  of  preheating  is  by  using  steam  at  170  deg. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  proper  temperatures  Ue  somewhere 
between  170  and  190  deg.  The  preheaters  consist  of  a  series  of  plates 
located  between  the  economizer  and  the  stack  so  arranged  that  the 
exhaust  gases  pass  through  one  division  and  the  air  through  another. 
They  are  easily  cleaned  both  inside  and  outside. 

G.  L.  Warden.  The  writer  has  found  that  while  industrial 
power  plants  might  be  operated  at  high  efficiency  the  losses  in  the 
various  operating  departments  of  the  industry  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. By  the  installation  of  a  metering  equipment  so  as  to  know 
exactly  what  the  power  losses  are  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  them 
by  25  per  cent,  thus  justifying  the  installation  of  the  meters,  as  well 
as  reducing  cost  per  unit. 

R.  Sanford  Riley.  Dr.  Jacobus  states:  **for  securing  the 
highest  efficiency,  the  furnace  temperature  should  be  the  maximimi 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  combustion  should  be  completed  within 
the  furnace  chamber.'' 

We  all  agree  that  combustion  should  be  completed  within  the 
furnace  chamber.  This  requires  volume  and  proper  opportunity 
for  mixing  of  the  gases.  The  writer  cannot  see,  however,  that 
efficiency  is  increased  by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature 
in  the  furnace  between  the  fuel  bed  and  the  boiler.  The  maximimi 
temperature  due  to  combustion  of  the  fuel  will  be  obtained  when 
there  is  a  high  percentage  of  CO2  without  CO,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  there  is  a  minimum  of  excess  air  accompanied  by  complete 
combustion.    The  above  condition  represents,  of  course,  the  highest 
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combustion  efficiency  and  if  Dr.  Jacobus  means  ''temperature  of 
combustion"  or  "fuel-l)ed  temperature"  when  he  says  "furnace 
temperature/'  the  writer  can  certainly  agree  with  his  statement. 
The  temperature  within  the  furnace  chamlx'r,  however,  need  not 
be  as  high  as  this  maximum  temperature  of  combustion. 

Arches  or  walls  so  constructed  that  they  deflect  or  hold  the  heat, 
tend  themselves  to  become  as  hot  as  this  maximum  temperature  of 
combustion.  If  these  special  arches  or  walls  are  not  needed  as  an 
aid  to  combustion,  they  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  detrimental 
and  he  should  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Jacolnis  claims  any  advantages 
for  them.  Dr.  Jacolnis  has  very  properly  pointed  out 
their  disadvantages  in  connection  with  maintenance  of  brickwork 
and  also  in  slagging  of  coal  which  has  ash  of  low  fusing  temp(»rature. 

Elsewhere  in  the  paper  Dr.  Jacobus  mentions  the  large  utiliza- 
tion of  radiant  heat,  and  the  writer  is  nuich  impressed  with  the 
statement  that  B  &  AV  boilers  may  al)s()r]:)  as  much  as  GO  per  cent  of 
the  total  heat  by  radiation.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  large 
absorption  l)y  radiation  is  all  to  the  good,  and  the  consequent  lower- 
ing of  furnac(;  tempei*ature  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  good.  The 
writer  sees  no  compromise  necessary  in  this  respect,  except  to  secure 
ignition.  With  underfeed  stokers  there  is  no  necnl  to  make  any 
compromise  whatever,  and  the  l)est  practice  secMus  to  be  to  expose 
the  maximum  area  of  tu]K\s  to  ra(hant  heat  and  thus  hold  down 
the  furnace  temperature.  This  traiisf(M*  of  heat  by  radiation  is  the 
direct  route  "from  maker  to  user."  Then^  is  then  no  middk'man 
like  brickwork  to  take  toll  and  cause  trouble.  ConvcH'tion  can  also 
be  considered  a  middleman  but  does  not  require  much  attention 
or  cause  any  trouble. 

The  writer  suggests  tho  theory  that  all  l)oiler-furnace  construc- 
tion should  utilize  radiation  to  the  maximum,  and  so  hold  furnace 
temperature  down  to  the  mininniin.  This  theory  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  t(nnperature  of  c()nii)usti()n  in  the  fuel  IkmI,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  the  highest  ])()ssil)le  to  corresi^ond  witii  the  mini- 
mum of  excess  air. 

The  Author.  T  wish  to  thank  (hose  wlio  h;iv(»  taken  part  in 
the  discussion.  The  intoi'iiiat  ion  submitted  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  paper.  Di-.  (loss's  icinaiks  are  (le<'ply  appreciated  as 
coming  from  on(^  who  is  a  past -mast  (M'  in  the  art  and  whom  we  all 
respect  for  the  knowledge  he  has  conti  ihuted  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Baile\"  stat<"<  that    trouble  nia\-  i-esult    thi'ouuh  the  use  of 
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air  heaters  through  the  collection  of  a  pasty  acid-bearing  soot  from 
certain  fuels  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  by  or- 
dinary means,  and  which  would  corrode  the  surfaces  very  rapidly 
at  the  comparatively  low  temperatures  of  the  gases.  The  problem 
of  resisting  corrosion  in  an  air  heater  is  more  difficult  than  in  an 
economizer  as  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  smf aces  are 
brought  cannot  be  governed  as  readily  as  in  an  economizer.  In 
economizer  practice  the  temperature  of  the  entering  water  may  be 
made,  say,  140  to  160  deg.  fahr.  as  a  minimmn  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  external  corrosion  can  be  overcome  thereby  through  pre- 
venting the  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  gases,  or  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  a  "sweating  action."  In  the  case  of  an  air  heater 
the  air  may  enter  under  winter  conditions  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point  even  if  taken  from  above  the  boilers  and  the  temperature  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  air  heaters  which  come  in  contact  with  the  flue 
gases  leaving  the  heater  would  be  somewhere  between  the  freezing 
point  and  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases,  or  well  below  the  sweat- 
ing point  for  certain  fuels  and  conditions  of  firing.  The  method 
of  best  handUng  this  feature  has  not  been  worked  out.  It  would 
seem  advantageous,  however,  to  arrange  an  air  heater  so  that  the 
gases  leaving  the  heater  flow  downwardly,  which  would  cause  any 
moisture  condensed  from  the  flue  gases  to  drip  away  from  the  heater 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  back  and  collect  in  the  heater. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  correct  in  saying  that  probably  the  greatest  need 
for  missionary  work  is  in  connection  with  managers  and  chief  engi- 
neers who  do  not  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  savings  in  power- 
plant  operation  through  the  personnel  in  charge  of  the  boiler  plants. 
He  is  certainly  right  in  his  idea  that  automatic  systems  for  combus- 
tion control  will  never  take  the  place  of  brains,  and  while  they 
function  fairly  successfully  if  left  alone,  the  best  results  can  be  secured 
only  by  proper  supervision  and  care. 

Mr.  Hopping  brings  out  the  advantages  of  large  furnace  vol- 
umes, and  points  out  that  aside  from  the  additional  efficiency  secured 
through  complete  combustion  in  the  furnace  there  is  an  added  ad- 
vantage at  his  plant  through  eliminating  the  cinder  nuisance.  He 
also  speaks  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  some  instances  through 
slag  adhering  to  the  exterior  of  the  boiler  tubes,  this  slag  coming 
from  small  particles  of  fuel  and  ash  driven  oflf  from  the  fuel  bed  and 
carried  with  the  gases  up  to  the  tubes,  and  of  the  advantages  of  a 
large  furnace  volume  and  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  fuel  bed  to 
the  tubes  in  minimizing  the  trouble.   Trouble  through  slag  depositing 
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on  the  outside  of  the  tubes  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  class  of  fuel 
burned  and  especially  by  the  rate  of  combustion  and  the  method 
of  burning  the  fuel.  Arranging  the  lowermost  tubes  to  give  a  free 
flow  of  the  gases  between  the  tubes  to  form  what  is  called  a  slag 
screen  has  been  found  to  give  good  results  for  certain  conditions  of 
service. 

Mr.  Hopping  asks  what  temperature  is  safe  for  preheating  air 
for  combustion  with  some  of  the  principal  grades  of  fuel  when  the 
furnace  is  constructed  of  the  best  grade  of  firebrick.  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  this  question  by  setting  a  definite  temperature  as  it  depends 
on  the  kind  of  fuel,  the  method  of  burning  the  fuel,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  furnace  is  constructed.  The  usual  method  of  failure  of 
brickwork  through  a  high  temperature  comes  from  the  walls  bulg- 
ing inward  toward  the  furnace.  A  good  form  of  construction  for 
resisting  high  temperatures  is  one  where  the  furnace  walls  slope 
outwardly  so  as  to  form  a  hopper-shaped  furnace.  If  the  walls  are 
sufficiently  inclined  the  brickwork  may  soften  considerably  without 
failing.  Again,  the  furnace  temperature  depends  on  the  amount  of 
boiler  heating  surface  exposed  to  tlie  radiant  heat.  AYith  a  furnace, 
stoker  and  boiler  setting  similar  to  those  at  Mr.  Hopping's  plant, 
with  the  furnace  built  of  the  best  grade  of  firebrick,  I  Wieve  that 
no  prohibitive  amount  of  trouble  would  result  through  preheating 
the  air  to  a  temperature  of  300  to  400  deg.  fahr.  hut  experience 
alone  can  determine  the  limit  to  which  pre  berating  can  be  carried. 

Mr.  Ricketts  brings  out  the  advantages  of  a  furnace  which  is 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  He  also  describes  other 
methods  such  as  air  cooling  for  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
brickwork  below  that  at  which  it  will  d<'form  or  be  atta(*ked  by  the 
fused  coal  ash.  He  is  cei't airily  correct  in  saying  that  the  effect  of 
the  life  of  the  furnace  brickwork  on  a  boiler  plant  cannot  \xi  con- 
sidered entirely  apart  from  the  efhcieiu'v,  as  the  cost  of  brickwork 
repairs  and  the  tinu*  lost  due  to  tli(\>^(^  repairs  are  large  items  in  the 
cost  of  generating  steam. 

Mr.  Trump's  data  respecting  the  life  of  cast-iron  economizer 
tubes  for  coals  having  a  sulphur  component,  and  his  suggestion 
that  the  economizers  t)e  washed  down  with  lime  water  or  a  solution 
of  soda  to  neutralize  tln^  a.ci<ls  as  soon  as  th(*y  are  taken  off,  are 
useful  and  interesting.  AMicre  economizers  are  washed  down  with 
plain  water  it  is  highly  (*ss(Mi(ial  tliat  they  be  washed  thoroughly, 
as,  should  all  of  ihv  aci(l-l)earing  soot  not  be  removed,  the  wet  soot 
which  will  remain  will  have  a  higlily  corrosive  action.     It  is  further 
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advantageous  to  fill  economizers  with  hot  water  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  exterior  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  period  of  washing.  It  is 
also  well  to  place  economizers  in  service  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  they  are  washed  to  avoid  the  collection  of  any  moisture  on  the 
exterior.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  first  wash  the  economizers 
thoroughly  with  plain  water  and  then  with  a  solution  of  soda  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Trump. 

Mr.  Trump's  conclusion  that  a  first-class  boiler  house  cannot 
afford  to  be  run  at  over  150  per  cent  of  rating  with  a  load  factor  of 
90  per  cent  without  carefully  considering  an  addition  to  the  plant, 
is  a  valuable  one.  This  in  connection  with  his  statement  that  while' 
we  should  study  the  investment  factor  in  determining  whether  or 
not  to  replace  an  inefficient  plant,  we  should  remember  that  the 
supply  of  coal  is  not  inexhaustable  and  we  owe  something  to  pos- 
terity is  a  sound  argument  for  the  desirabiUty  of  carefully  consider- 
ing loss  factors  before  deciding  to  run  a  plant  at  high  capacities. 
Of  course,  the  problem,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Trump,  is  a  different 
one  when  it  comes  to  a  low  load  factor  and  when  there  are  peak 
loads  of  comparatively  short  duration  to  be  carried.  The  operating 
efficiency  obtained  by  Mr.  Trump  of  80  per  cent  for  the  boilers 
and  87  per  cent  for  boilers  and  economizers  shows  what  can  be 
accompUshed  through  a  careful  study  of  plant  design  and  operation. 

Mr.  Gary  considers  it  possible  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  per  se  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  imder  the 
conditions  existing  during  a  specific  test  to  determine  whether  the 
boiler  is  operating  under  the  best  conditions.  To  do  this  he  suggests 
making  fine  gas  analyses  of  the  samples  of  gases  taken  from  the 
position  where  they  leave  the  furnace.  In  most  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  correct  average  analysis  of  the  gases  leaving  the  furnace 
on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  samples  taken  at  different  points. 
In  some  instances  unconsumed  combustible  gases  enter  the  spaces 
between  the  tubes  at  one  point  and  considerable  excess  air  at  other 
points,  and  the  samples  will  be  found  to  vary  widely.  An  average 
at  the  different  points  will  not  give  a  true  average  analysis,  as  the 
velocity  of  the  flow  of  gases  varies  at  the  different  points.  The  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  analyses  of  the  sort  is  to  endeavor  to  so 
fire  the  fuel  that  the  results  will  be  more  or  less  uniform  and  in  this 
way  improve  the  combustion  and  the  efficiency. 

The  effect  of  CO  in  the  flue  gas  analysis  as  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Uehling  is  certainly  most  interesting  and  useful.  The  problem 
is  compUcated  through  an  additional  element  to  those  considered 
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by  Mr.  Uehling,  namely,  that  a  change  in  the  flue-gas  analyses  re- 
sults, with  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  in  a  change  in  the 
flue-gas  temperature. 

Mr.  Myers  states  that  the  conservation  of  fuel  can  not  with 
safety  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  as  it  is  of  community 
interest.  His  patriotic  work  in  connection  with  fuel  saving  during 
the  war  will  always  be  remembered.  His  eff'orts  resulted  as  we  all 
know  in  a  vast  saving  at  a  time  when  everyone  appreciated  its 
necessity.  The  same  necessity  still  exists,  not  as  a  war-time  measure, 
but,  as  he  states,  as  a  comnumity  interest,  and  we  should  all  endorse 
his  suggestion  that  more  study  be  given  the  subject. 

Mr.  P'rankenhoff  asks  whether  the  average  temperature  of  the 
firebrick  mentioned  in  the  paper  is  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  or  tlu^  average  t(»mperature  of  the  brick  itself.  The 
temperatures  mentiomMl  in  the  paper  were  d(^termined  by  allowing 
the  brickwork  to  heat  up  slowly  in  a  soaking  pit,  the  exterior 
temperatures  l)eing  determined  as  well  as  the  interior  temperature  of 
the  column,  and  the  t(unperatures  therefore  n^present  the  average 
temperature  of  the  brick  itself.  Mr.  P'rankenhoff's  second 
(luestion  as  to  wh(»ther  any  tests  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  proper  design  of  furnace  wall  as  to  weight  and  composition 
of  the  brick,  taking  into  consideration  the  boiler  and  the  lowest 
maintenance  of  cost,  broadly  covers  the  field  of  boiler-furnace 
design  and  construction.  Many  are  working  on  this  problem 
which  will  not  be  fully  aiiswcM'ed  as  long  as  there  is  progress 
and  impiovement. 

Mr.  Stevens  descrilH's  air  hc^aters  made  up  of  plates  and  brings 
out  the  fact  that  they  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
cleaned.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  plate  heater  or  a  tubular  heater 
is  preferable  for  most  constructions,  but  with  either  construction 
there  should  be  provisions  for  thorough  cleaning. 

!Mr.  Warden  ])rings  out  tlie  fact  that  ihnv  are  often  losses  in 
industrial  power  f)lants  entirely  aside  from  the  boiler  room  and 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  efTect  savings  as  high  as  25  per  cent  through 
checking  up  and  conserving  the  use  of  steam.  This  is  an  important 
element  which  is  often  lost  sight  of.  In  some  cases  most  careful 
efforts  could  not  result  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  room 
by  more  than  a  few  p(M*  cent,  whereas  should  the  steam  \yo  used  in 
the  proper  way  it  might  n^sult  in,  say,  five  or  ten  times  any  saving 
possible  in  the  boih^-  room. 

Mr.    Rilev  su<iu('sts    llu^    thcorv   that   all    boiler-furnace    con- 
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structioh  should  utUize  radiation  to  the  maximum  provided  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  combustion.  As  pointed  out  in  the  paper  if  an 
effort  is  made  to  absorb  too  great  an  amount  of  radiant  heat  directly 
from  the  fire,  the  completeness  of  combustion  may  be  interfered 
with  and  the  reduction  in  furnace  temperature  may  offset  some  or 
all  of  the  gain  due  to  the  direct  absorption  of  the  radiant  heat.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  possible  in  certain  cases  to  bum  wet  saw- 
dust fuel  without  employing  reflected  heat  from  the  brickwork  to 
bring  up  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  fuel  bed.  Starting 
from  this  particular  case,  where  it  is  plainly  evident  that  too  great 
an  absorption  of  heat  by  radiation  would  be  a  detriment,  there  are 
intermediate  conditions  where  a  balance  must  be  secured  between 
the  amount  of  radiant  heat  absorbed  directly  by  the  boiler 
and  a  furnace  temperature  which  will  give  the  best  combustion 
results. 

Even  where  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  within  a  more  or  less 
enclosed  chamber,  a  great  proportion  of  the  heat  is  absorbed  in  the 
form  of  radiant  heat,  as  the  walls  of  the  chamber  and  the  walls  of 
the  setting  where  the  hot  gases  are  conducted  to  the  boiler  radiate 
heat  to  the  surface  of  the  boiler. 

There  are  conditions  where  better  results  may  be  secured  through 
mounting  a  boiler  directly  above  a  furnace  so  as  to  absorb  the  radiant 
heat  from  the  fire  rather  than  by  mingling  all  of  the  gases  within  the 
furnace  and  passing  them  through  a  connecting  flue  to  the  boiler, 
these  conditions  being  where  the  fire  in  one  part  of  the  fuel  bed  is 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  other.  In  such  a  case  if  a 
boiler  arrangement  is  provided  where  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
hotter  part  of  the  fuel  bed  is  directly  absorbed  by  the  boiler  it  might 
give  a  greater  eflSciency  than  would  be  obtained  through  an  arrange- 
ment where  the  gases  are  mingled  within  the  furnace  and  after- 
wards passed  to  the  boiler.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
absorption  of  radiant  heat  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  absolute 
temperature,  and  it  is  possible  in  a  case  of  the  sort  to  obtain  better 
eflSciencies  by  absorbing  the  radiant  heat  from  the  hot  part  of  the 
fire  before  mingling  the  gases  and  reducing  the  general  temperature 
of  the  gases. 

Again,  as  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  there  is  a  limitation  in  some 
cases  to  the  temperature  to  which  a  furnace  may  be  raised  with 
economy  on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  leading  to  the  fusing 
of  the  ash  and  clinker  in  the  fuel  bed.  A  high  furnace  temperature 
may  also  result  in  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  through  the  accumu- 
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lation  of  slag  on  the  lowermost  tubes  than  would  be  experienced 
with  a  lower  furnace  temperature.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  general  the  higher  the  furnace  temperature  the  higher  will 
be  the  efficiency.  The  problem  is  a  complex  one  and  can  be  dealt 
with  only  in  a  general  way. 
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FUEL  SAVING  IN   MODERN  GAS  PRODUCERS 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

By  W.  B.  Chapman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  calls  attention  to  the  wastes  of  fuel  in  the  industries  using 
(jas  producers  and  produce r-ga.'^  jurnaces.  Both  oj  these  problems  are  in  the 
field  of  combustion  engineering. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  gas-producer  con^ 
struction  is  emphasized  by  the  descriptions  of  leading  mechanical  producers 
now  in  the  market,  together  with  an  indication  of  their  fuel-saving  possi- 
bilities. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  savings  made  possible  by  using  suitable  acces- 
sories in  the  gas  house. 

To  illustrate  the  possible  savings  in  furnace  operation  a  description  is 
given  of  a  di-siinctive  type  of  recuperative  furnace.  The  ext(7mo7i  of  the 
u^e  of  such  a  furnace  to  pulverized  coal  and  oil  would,  the  author  states,' 
result  in  sijnilar  savings. 

^^  HERE  are  about  10,000  gas  producers  in  the  United  States. 
JL     With  the  exception  of  the  modern  mechanical  producer,  most 
of  these  are  "  sick  "  and  badly  in  need  of  a  "  gas  doctor,"  and  the 
furnaces  they  supply  are  in  an  equally  bad  way. 

2  The  producers  in  use  are  divided  approximately  as  follows: 
6500  in  the  steel  and  allied  industries;  1500  in  the  glass  industries; 
500  in  the  chemical  industries;  and  1500  in  miscellaneous  industries. 
Under  "  miscellaneous  "  are  included  the  ceramic  industries,  lime 
burning  and  about  200  gas  producers  used  for  power.  The  gas  pro- 
ducer for  power  purposes  has  never  been  much  of  a  success  —  ex- 
cept for  small  units  using  anthracite  coal. 

3  Engineers  have  given  much  attention  to  the  engine  room, 
some  to  the  boiler  room,  a  little  to  industrial  furnaces,  and  least 
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of  all  to  the  making  of  raw  producer  gas.    Hence  the  backward 
condition  of  the  gas  house. 

4    No  definite  data  have  been  compiled  by  the  Government  on 
the  amount  of  coal  used  in  gas  producers,  but  with  the  aBsistance  of 
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such  figures  as  are  available  it  is  estimated  roughly  that  in  the 
steel  industries  about  14,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are  trans- 
formed  annually  into  raw  producer  gas  for  use,  and  in  the  glass 
industries  about  2,500,000  tons,  and  about  the  same  amount  in  the 
various  other  industries. 
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5  In  the  steel  industries  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
coal  13  used  for  making  gas  to  heat  furnaces  as  for  making  steam. 
In  glass  making  three-fourths  of  aii  the  fuel  is  used  in  gas  pro- 
ducers. But  wherever  producer  gas  is  used  it  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
backward  part  of  the  business.  A  given  amount  of  time  and  money, 
if  spent  on  improving  conditions  in  the  gas  house,  will  usually  bring 
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larger  returns  than  in  finy  other  department.  In  most  industries  re- 
quiring large  heating  operations  more  trouble  arises  in  that  depart- 
ment than  in  any  otiicr  part  of  the  busincirS. 

6  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  25  years  in  gas- 
producer  construrtion.  It  started  with  tlic  e.vcellcnt  work  of  W.  B. 
Hughes.  Proffrcps  in  furiiai'c  cim^^tnictiou,  hoivever,  has  lagged. 
The  chief  incentive  to  imiir<ivciiicnt  of  both  producer  and  furnace 
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has  been  high-priced  labor,  and  the  few  advances  made  in  furnace 
construction  have  been  confined  mostly  to  certain  labor-saving 
features.  Now  the  situation  has  changed ;  fuel  saving  has  been  put 
on  a  par  with  labor  saving,  and  interest  is  being  noted  all  along  the 
line. 

THE  PRODUCER-GAS  PROCESS 

7  In  making  producer  gas  there  are  three  steps  or  operations: 
(1)  Feeding  the  fuel;  (2)  agitating  the  fire;  and  (3)  removing  the 
ashes.  Progress  in  producer  construction  has  centered  on  various 
ways  of  performing  these  three  operations  automatically. 

8  Automatic  Coal  Feeding,  if  continuous  and  uniform,  will  in- 
crease the  B.t.u.  in  the  gas  about  10  per  cent  and  will  improve  its 
uniformity  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  burned  in  the  furnace 
with  a  10  per  cent  improvement  in  economy.  However,  the  labor 
saving  due  to  automatic  feeding  is  slight,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  labor  saved  by  the  use  of  coal-handling  equipment  and 
overhead  bins,  always  a  good  investment  for  installations  of  more 
than  one  producer. 

9  Automatic  Agitation,  if  suited  to  the  kind  of  coal  used,  will 
increase  the  B.t.u.  from  10  to  20  per  cent  (depending  largely  upon 
the  zeal  and  skill  with  which  it  was  formerly  hand-poked)  and  the 
imiformity  thus  obtained  will  cause  a  corresponding  saving  in  utiliz- 
ing the  gas  in  the  furnace.  The  combined  effect  of  automatic  feed- 
ing and  automatic  agitation  usually  makes  possible  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  required  for  a  given  operation. 

10  Automatic  Ash  Removal  is  of  two  kinds  —  intermittent  and 
continuous  discharge.  The  intermittent  type  removes  the  ashes  once 
or  twice  in  24  hours.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  that  during  the 
ash-removal  period  the  fire  is  badly  disorganized  and  a  poor  quality 
of  gas  is  made  for  possibly  half  an  hour.  The  continuous  type  of 
ash  removal  is  entirely  free  from  this  objection.  In  Europe  the 
continuous  type  is  much  in  favor,  although  but  few  have  been  in- 
stalled in  this  country. 

11  The  saving  caused  by  mechanical  ash  removal  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  device  used.  If  the  ashes  are  removed  in- 
termittently, and  if  no  effective  agitation  accompanies  the  ash  re- 
moval, the  saving  will  be  limited  to  the  two  or  three  hours'  time  re- 
quired daily  for  the  ash  men  to  shovel  the  ashes  out  by  hand.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ash  removal  is  continuous  and  is  accompanied 
by  suitable  agitation  of  the  entire  ash  bed  and  lower  portion  of  the 
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fire  iK'd,  (Ikto  will  liu  !i  .■nii-i,]ur:ihK-  ^aviri^  in  tl.c  lubur  rcquirf.l 
both  for  manipulating  tlic  fire  and  for  cleaning  clinkers  off  the 
w;ills.  Moreover,  the  (■(intiminns  tyjie  of  nA>  removal,  aci'onipanieci 
by  nsh  agitation,  will  in(i-ca>c  tlic  capacity  uf  the  proihicer  aliout 


50  per  cent  -Aiid  will  -a\r  -<>uh-  iiirl  on  iu-iiniut  of  tlie  iNipn)\cnieiil 
in  the  quality  ;uiil  niiinrniity  m  fhc  [i-.i^.  rtitnrUinately  the  roll- 
tinuous  type  <•(  a-ii  ii-iiin\rr,  cuniliiiULi  wiili  elVcctive  :it:itation, 
is  little  known  in  tlii-  miinny.  ^ilihrniuli  it  is  iljc  r<iininuii  type  in  Ti>e 
throughout  r,uni|ie. 
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TYPES  OP  PRODUCERS 

12  Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  three  steps  in  making  pro- 
ducer gas,  let  US  now  consider  the  types  of  producers  in  most  com- 
mon use  in  America,  the  Hughes,  the  R.  D.  Wood,^  the  Morgan  and 
the  Chapman.    Each  is  an  excellent  machine. 

13  Hughes  Producers.  To  Mr.  Hughes,  then  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  is  accorded  the  credit  for .  hav- 
ing installed  at  that  plant  in  1897  the  first  successful  mechi- 
cal  producer  in  America.  This  machine  is  still  in  operation. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1,  the  chief  feature  consists  in  a  vertical 
water-cooled  finger  hinged  to  the  stationary  top  of  the  producer 
and  made  to  oscillate  between  the  center  and  the  wall  while  the. 
body  of  the  producer  and  its  contents  revolve  underneath.  Thus, 
in  time  the  entire  contents  of  the  producer  are  stirred.  The  speed 
of  this  producer  was  originally  one  revolution  in  20  min.,  but  every 
few  years  it  has  been  increased  until  now  the  walls  make  one  revo- 
lution in  8  min.,  with  considerable  increase  in  capacity. 

14  Since  the  installation  of  the  first  Hughes  producer,  an 
automatic  ash-removing  device  has  been  added.  It  consists  in  a 
stationary  bar  arranged  to  sweep  the  ashes  from  a  revolving  grate. 
The  bar  is  inserted  once  or  twice  every  24  hr.  for  a  short  period  and 
then  removed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  device  for  agitating 
the  lower  portion  of  the  fire  bed.  Recently  an  automatic  feed  has 
been  added  —  in  fact  two  automatic  feeds  —  thus  making  the  pro- 
ducer completely  mechanical.  The  double  feed  gives  imusually  good 
coal  distribution.  This  is  the  oldest  producer  on  the  market,  and 
there  are  over  900  in  operation  —  more  than  any  other  mechanical 
producer. 

15  The  Wood  producer,  Fig.  2,  is  somewhat  like  the 
Hughes,  in  that  it  uses  the  vertical-stirring-arm  principle.  There 
are  two  vertical  arms,  one  near  the  center  and  the  other  near  the 
wall.  These  stirring  arms  are  bent  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
but  instead  of  oscillating  from  center  to  side  they  revolve  around 
their  vertical  axes.  The  walls  of  the  producer  revolve  and  thus  the 
fire  bed  is  carried  past  the  stirring  device.  The  coal  is  fed  from 
a  rotating  drum  located  eccentrically.  As  the  revolving  fire  bed 
comes  under  the  feeding  device  fresh  fuel  is  supplied  to  it.  The 
speed  of  the  producer  is  one  revolution  in  30  min.    A  steam-turbine 

^  The  Wood  type  is  manufactured  by  two  different  companies. 
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blower  is  supplied  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  steam-jet  blower.  The 
turbine  has  an  extra  large  capacity,  operates  quietly,  and  usually 
gives  results  that  are  more  uniform  than  a  steam- jet  blower. 

16  The  ash  is  removed  by  a  blade  or  plow  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  revolving  wall  and  extending  down  into  the  ash 
bed.  The  blade  takes  out  ashes  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  is  somewhat 
faster  than  they  are  made  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  operated 
continuously,  although  nearly  so.  Scoops  are  attached  to  the  skirt 
of  the  revolving  wall  for  carrying  the  ashes  around  to  a  suitable^ 
point  for  final  discharge.  The  capacity  of  this  producer  is  unusu- 
ally large,  owing  to  the  facts  that  there  are  two  stirring  arms  in 
place  of  one,  and  the  removal  of  the  ash  is  nearly  continuous. 
Moreover,  the  diameter  of  the  Wood  producer  is  10  ft.  6  in.,  instead 
of  the  usual  10  ft.  This  producer  is  particularly  popular  among 
glass  manufacturers,  and  some  remarkable  records  have  been  se- 
cured with  it. 

17  In  a  producer  having  vertical  stirring  fingers  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  keep  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fire  bed  always  at  the 
same  level  so  that  the  stirring  fingers  will  always  project  the  right 
distance  into  the  fire  bed  for  best  results.  If  these  fingers  should 
reach  too  near  the  ashes,  the  air  blast  would  break  through  into 
the  recess  or  gap  left  in  their  wake  and  spoil  the  gas.  A  continu- 
ous, or  at  least  semi-continuous,  ash  removal  would  thus  seem  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
ashes  in  the  fire  bed  all  the  time  and  the  same  amount  of  ashes  con- 
tinuously in  the  producer.  Producers  with  long  vertical  stirring 
fingers  are  difficult  to  operate  with  a  thin  fire  bed  or  at  less  than 
two-thirds  of  full  capacity. 

18  The  Morgan  producer.  Fig.  3,  like  the  Hughes,  is  10  ft.  in 
inside  diameter  and  has  about  the  same  capacity.  Also,  like  the 
Hughes,  it  is  very  popular  in  the  steel  trade.  However,  it  differs 
radically  in  both  the  method  of  agitation  and  in  the  ash  removal. 
Instead  of  vertical  arms  projecting  deep  into  the  fire  bed,  a  hori- 
zontal arm  which  rides  on  the  surface  is  used,  it  being  claimed  that 
surface  agitation  is  quite  sufficient  and  anything  more  is  detri- 
mental. The  writer's  experience  would  seem  to  prove  that  surface 
agitation  is  hardly  adequate  when  caking  coals  are  used.  Never- 
theless some  very  excellent  results  have  been  obtained.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  agitator  is  in  the  form  of  a  swing- 
ing U-tube  with  the  ends  hinged  to  the  stationary  top  of  the  pro- 
ducer.    The  walls  and  the  ashpan  of  the  producer  revolve  and 
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carry  the  fire  bed  around  with  them.    The  speed  has  recently  been 
increased  to  one  revolution  in  twelve  minutes. 

19  The  ash  is  removed  by  a  spiral  arm  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ashpan.  Ordinarily  the  arm  revolves  with  the  pan  so  that 
no  ashes  are  removed.  From  one  to  three  times  every  24  hr.  the 
outer  end  of  the  spiral  arm  is  engaged  and  held  fast,  thus  pro- 
ducing relative  motion  between  the  arm  and  the  pan  and  causing 
the  ashes  to  flow  out  rapidly.  An  ingenious  device  provides  for 
the  automatic  release  of  the  ash  arm  w^hen  the  producer  has  made 
a  full  revolution.  The  ashes  obtained  in  this  way  are  exception- 
ally free  from  carbon.  After  the  ashes  are  taken  out  the  fire  bed 
is  "  broken  down  "  by  hand  poking  and  drops  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot.     The  producer  is  exceptionally  well  built. 

20  In  all  gas  producers  that  do  not  provide  for  continuous 
removal  of  the  ash  there  is  a  definite  cycle  of  operation,  extending 
from  one  ash-removing  period  to  the  next.  This  is  usually  a 
24-hr.  cycle,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  12  or  even  8  hr.,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Wood  producer  it  is  semi-continuous.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle  (immediately  after  the  ashes  have  been  removed)  the 
fire  bed,  though  not  changed  in  thickness,  is  located  much  lower 
down  in  the  producer  than  at  the  end.  This  difference  in  height 
of  the  location  of  the  fire  bed  in  the  producer  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  cvcle  is  usuallv  about  2  ft.  if  the  ashes  are  re- 
moved  but  once  in  24  hr.,  but  is  correspondingly  less  when  the 
ashes  are  removed  more  frequently.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
if  a  producer  is  to  be  agitated  uniformly  it  should  be  provided 
either  with  approximately  continuous  ash  removal  or  with  an 
agitator  which  automatically  varies  in  height  according  to  the 
varying  height  of  the  fire  bed. 

21  The  Chapman  producer,  Fi^s.  4  and  5,  is  the  only  gas 
producer  sold  in  parts.  The  agitator  alone  may  be  installed  on 
any  stationary  producer,  or  the  agitator  in  combination  with  the 
automatic  feed  may  be  installed  on  old  or  new  stationary  producers, 
or,  again,  a  conipk'tely  nu'chanical  producer  including  automatic 
feed,  agitator  and  ash  rcniox'er  may  be  ol)taincd.  The  agitator, 
as  will  be  seen  ironi  the  ilhwtrations,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rake 
with  water-cooled  ti^eth.  Tlic  rake  revolves  once  in  7  min.,  and 
thus  every  portion  of  tiic  lire  i<  i)as>('(l  oxur  every  3' ^  min.,  which 
is  more  than  twice  as  iVcfjucnt  as  in  any  other  producer.  In  most 
producers  agitation  (!•  pcn<ls  upon  the  speed  of  the  walls,  which 
are  rather  cunihersonie  to  operate  rapidly. 
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22  The  a(^tator  is  drivea  by  a  patent  driving  head  having 
two  loi^  spiral  flanges  upon  which  the  agitator  automatically 
"  BcrewB  up  "  as  the  fire  bed  grows  hi(^er  and  "  unscrews  "  when 
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the  height  of  the  fire  bed  drops.  These  spiral  fianges  are  in  sliding 
contact  with  two  revolving  lugs  which  project  inwardly  from  the 
bub  of  the  driving  wheel.    As  fresh  coal  is  put  on  the  fire  it  tends 
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to  bury  tlie  agitator  beneath  it.     This  makes  the  agitator  turn 
harder  through  the  fire  bed,  and  immediately  as  the  torque  is  in- 
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creased  the  driving  head  scrcw-i  up  to  where  the  forces  are  again 
in  balance.    If  the  agitator  strikes  a  large  clinker  fast  to  the  wall 
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it  screws  up  over  it  and  drops  down  on  the  other  side,  thus  avoiding 
any  undue  strain  on  the  machinery.  The  action  is  a  little  like 
that  of  the  Yankee  screw  driver. 

23  The  cross-arm  of  the  agitator  operates  a  few  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  fire  bed,  and  the  fingers  project  down  8  in. 
farther.  This  makes  the  depth  of  the  agitation  about  midway  be- 
tween the  surface  agitation  of  the  Morgan  and  the  deep  agitation 
of  the  Hughes  and  Wood.  As  the  fingers  project  forward  the  cross- 
arm  immediately  fills  in  the  gaps  in  their  wake.  The  out-stroking 
effect  of  the  cross-arm  tends  to  pack  the  fuel  against  the  wall, 
which  helps  to  prevent  blowholes  and  clinkers. 

24  The  automatic  feed  drops  the  coal  evenly  over  all  parts 
of  the  fire  bed  simultaneously,  and  thus  differs  from  the  other 
mechanical  producers  in  that  it  does  not  require  a  revolving  fire 
bed  to  spread  the  coal.  The  object  is  to  produce  slightly  better 
gas-making  conditions  than  when  the  fuel  is  dropped  only  in  one 
corner  or  sector  of  the  producer  at  a  time. 

25  The  ash-removing  device  operates  continuously.  It  con- 
sists in  a  slowly  revolving  beam  extending  across  the  producer 
through  the  ashpan  and  driven  by  a  gear  ring  which  encircles  the 
producer  just  above  the  pan,  the  speed  being  adjustable  to  syn- 
chronize with  the  rate  the  ashes  are  being  made.  The  speed  of 
the  gear  ring  is  adjustable  from  a  revolution  an  hour  to  one  in 
ten  hours.  After  the  ashes  have  been  forced  out  by  the  beam  into 
the  outer  portion  of  the  ashpan  they  are  picked  up  by  scoops 
attached  to  the  gear  ring  and  carried  to  the  point  of  discharge. 

26  The  Chapman  producer  makes  use  of  the  European  idea  of 
agitating  the  firebed  from  beneath.  The  ash  beam  is  provided 
with  fingers  which  project  upward  and  impart  motion  both  to  the 
ashes  through  which  they  move  and  the  fire  bed  resting  on  the 
ashes.  This  is  to  help  in  preventing  blowholes  and  clinkers  and 
to  increase  the  capacity. 

27  The  size  of  this  producer  is  11  ft.  inside  diameter  —  the 
largest  made  —  and  the  capacity  is  increased  accordingly. 

SAVINGS   WITH    MECHANICAL    PRODUCERS 

28  With  the  usual  more  or  less  unskilled  and  indifferent 
handling,  any  of  the  four  American  mechanical  producers  can 
make  a  gas  averaging  150  B.t.u.  (low  values)  instead  of  the 
customary  125  B.t.u.  obtained  in  hand-poked  producers  if  operated 
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with  zeal.  With  skilled  handling  the  best  mechanical  producers 
will  average  160  to  175  B.t.u.,  provided  the  coal  is  fair  and  the 
rate  of  gasification  does  not  exceed  25  or  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr., 
which  is  fully  twice  the  capacity  of  hand-operated  producers. 

29  A  Duff  producer,  operating  originally  at  10  tons  a  day  and 
niaking  gas  having  125  B.t.u.,  was  fitted  with  a  Chapman  agi- 
tator and  automatic  feed,  and  at  36  tons  a  day  gave  an  average 
of  163  B.t.u.  Similarly,  a  Von  Kerpley  producer,  the  most  popular 
mechanical  type  in  Europe,  gasifying  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr., 
making  about  135-B.t.u.  gas,  was  equipped  with  Chapman  agitator 
and  automatic  feed  and  changed  to  34  lb.  gasified  per  sq.  ft.  per 
hr.  and  178  B.t.u.  This  was  maintained  without  difficulty  and 
without  any  hand  poking. 

30  The  best  modern  producers  properly  operated  will  usually 
save  about  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  and  at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
labor.  These  savings  should  amount  to  the  total  cost  of  tlie  instal- 
lation in  from  one  to  four  years.  The  Chapman  agitator  with  auto- 
matic feed  when  installed  on  old  hand-operated  producers  will 
usually  save  its  cost  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

31  The  temperature  in  a  gas  producer  is  highest  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fire,  and  the  thicker  the  fire  the  cooler  the  top.  The 
temperature  at  the  bottom  should  be  as  high  as  the  fuel  will  stand 
without  running  too  much  risk  of  melting  the  ash.  The  melting 
point  of  the  ash  in  all  the  good  Pittsburgh  gas  coals  is  well  above 
2500  deg.  fahr.,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  ash  in  Illinois  coals 
is  about  300  deg.  lower.  The  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  firebed 
should  be  as  low  as  will  permit  the  gas  to  be  conducted  to  the  place 
of  use  without  forming  objectionable  tar  deposits,  and  also  as  low 
as  possible  without  making  the  top  too  sticky  and  difficult  to  blow 
through.  Usually  a  '^  top  temperature  ''  of  1000  to  1100  deg.  fahr.  is 
about  right,  but  if  the  gas  is  to  pass  through  a  water-cooled  re- 
versing valve  located  some  distance  away  1200  deg.  would  be 
better.  A  "  hot  top  "  destroys  some  of  the  richest  gases  and  thus 
wastes  fuel.  More  fuel  is  wasted  in  a  producer  from  running  with 
a  hot  top,  i.e.,  over  1300  deg.,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

32  A  considrrahle  savinu;  of  coal  can  be  l)rought  about  by 
using  suitable  acce.-soric^s  in  the  *2;as  house.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  pressure  rt^milator,  which,  wlien  the  pressure  in  the 
gas  main  falls,  l)lo\vs  the  prodin-er  liardcr  and  makes  more  gas,  and 
vice  versa.  A  teniporaturo  recorder  is  also  of  great  assistance.  A 
few  additional  rci^ulatini^  and  rcrordins  devices  are  needed  if  one 
is  to  obtain  the  highest  elliciency  in  daily  operation. 
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THE  FURNACE  PART   OF  THE   PROBLEM 

33  But,  gasifying  the  juel  is  only  half  the  problem  of  con- 
serving it.  The  other  half  lies  in  its  utilization  in  the  furnace. 
The  two  halves  of  the  problem  are  inseparable.  They  are  both 
the  field  of  the  combustion  engineer.  Space  is  too  limited  to  take 
up  more  than  one  kind  of  furnace  —  the  kind  that  holds  the  most 
promise  for  fuel  conservation  and  the  kind  that  until  the  last 
decade  has  largely  been  a  failure  —  the  recuperative  furnace. 

34.  A  recuperative  furnace  is  never  "  reversed  "  and,  except 
in  rare  instances,  only  the  air  is  preheated.  It  costs  much  less  to 
build  and  to  repair,  is  easier  to  operate  and  gives  practically  the 
same  efficiency  as  the  expensive  and  cumbersome  regenerative 
furnace,  provided  it  does  not  leak. 

35  The  field  of  application  for  the  recuperative  furnace  is 
very  broad  and  it  can  be  used  effectively  in  both  large  and  small 
operations,  for  furnace  temperatures  as  high  as  2700  and  as  low  as 
1400  deg.  About  the  only  uses  to  which  it  is  not  suited  are 
for  operations  which  periodically  require  a  large  overload  such  as 
the  open-hearth  process  and  large  forgings  over  32  in.  in  diameter, 
also  for  large  glass  melting  tanks.  For  almost  all  other  purposes 
the  recuperative  furnace  can  be  used  with  great  economy. 

36  In  many  operations  where  the  air  is  not  now  preheated  it 
will  be  foimd  that  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel  can  be  saved  by 
using  a  good  recuperator  —  one  that  preheats  the  air  to  within 
600  deg.  fahr.  of  the  temperature  of  the  furnace. 

37  The  Stein  recuperator  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  a  tjrpical 
Stein  recuperative  furnace  in  Fig.  7.  This  furnace  is  the  one  most 
favored  in  Europe,  where,  as  might  be  expected,  the  necessity  for 
fuel  economy  has  caused  engineers  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
problems  of  combustion  than  in  this  country.  The  recuperator  of 
this  furnace  preheats  the  air  to  within  less  than  500  deg.  fahr.  of  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  leaving  the  furnace  and  is  as  efficient 
after  six  years  of  operation  as  when  first  installed. 

38  Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  furnace  is  that  the 
gas  and  air  are  mixed  together  a  few  feet  before  they  enter  the  fiu*- 
nace  but  are  not  given  room  enough  to  bum  until  they  reach  the 
combustion  chamber.    A  high  heat  is  then  obtained  immediately. 

39  The  recuperative  tile  in  this  furnace  is  set  to  form  hori- 
zontal passages  for  the  spent  gases,  the  joints  being  protected  by 
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a  double  seal.    Each  tile  is  provided  with  four  small  vertical  pas- 
sages for  the  air.    These  passages  form  straiglit  chimneys  about 
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6  ft.  high  with  no  offsets  or  turns  to  hinder  the  accelerating  speed 
of  the  rising  column  of  air.  Tiic  ciuTi;y  represented  by  velocity  of 
the  air  thus  att:iincd  is  tnuisl"orin(Ml  on  entering  the  furnace  into 
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the  energy  of  pressure.  The  furnace  is  thus  automatically  operated 
under  a  slight  pressure  without  requiring  the  usual  blower  for  the 
air.  T  The  saving  of  a  blower  and  the  power  to  operate  it,  however,  is 
not  so  much  of  a  gain  as  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  recuperator  is 
not  under  pressure  (from  blower)  but  under  suction  caused  by  the 
chimney  effect  of  the  vertical  passages,  and  thus  the  suction  of  the 
air  pnside  the  tile  balances  the  suction  of  the  spent  gases  in  the 
passages  between  the  tile.  There  is  therefore  no  leakage  —  in  fact 
no  cause  for  leakage  —  from  the  air  passages  to  the  gas  passages, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  recuperative  furnace  heretofore. 

40  To  give  one  example,  a  furnace  of  this  description  installed 
in  this  country  nine  months  ago  is  now  performing  a  certain  heating 
operation  which  formerly  required  550  gal.  of  oil  a  day  with  350 
gal.;  a  saving  of  36  per  cent.  The  saving  in  oil  for  the  first  year  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  furnace. 


1 

f 


LARGE  FUEL  SAVINGS  POSSIBLE 

41  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  pulverized 
coal  or  oil  as  fuel,  but  20  to  40  per  cent  of  these  fuels  might  be 
saved  if  air  for  combustion  were  properly  preheated  from  the 
waste  gases  by  a  suitable  recuperator. 

42  In  view  of  the  facts  as  outlined  in  this  paper  we  trust  that 
many  will  agree  with  us  that  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  could  be  saved  annually  by  better  furnaces  and 
furnace  operation,  and  better  producers  and  producer  operation. 
May  we  therefore  suggest  that  our  Society  in  the  future  take  suit- 
able action  in  recognition  of  the  situation  herein  set  forth. 

43  In  closing  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  Morgan,  Wood  and  Hughes  companies  who  have 
supplied  the  illustrations  of  their  producers  and  also  some  of  the 
information  contained  herein. 
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44  As  there  are  more  Duff  producers  in  use  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  type  of  hand-poked  producer,  the  following  test  made  by  the  engineers 
at  one  of  the  largest  steel  works  will  be  of  special  interest.  Former  capacity 
of  this  producer  was  10  tons  in  24  hr.  and  the  gas  averaged  125  B.t.u.  Pro- 
ducer was  rebuilt  to  10  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  The  capacity  of  the  producer 
was  more  than  tripled  by  the  addition  of  the  agitator  and  the  change  in 
lining,  and  the  B.t.u.  were  increased  30  per  cent. 

TABLE    1     TEST   OF    Dl^FF-BRADLEY    PRODUCER    WITH    NEW    BLOWERS   AND 
CHAPMAN    AUTOMATIC    FEED    FLOATING    AGITATOR 

Analysis  of  Seven-hour  Continuous  Sample  of  Gas 

Rate  of  gasification  per  24  hr.  =  37.30  tons. 
Rate  of  gasification  per  hr.  per  sci.  ft.   =  30  lb. 
CO2        Cn  ILn  O2  CO  (TL  Ih  N2  B.t.u.  Steam 

per  cent    per  cent     per  cent       per  cent       per  cent       per  cent        per  cent  lb. 

4  1.4  0.2  20.8  3  0  10.4  54.2  103  .52 

Calorific  power  of  gas  per  min 552,750  B.t.u. 

Sensible  heat  of  gas  per  rnin 94.100  B.t.u. 

Total  useful  heat  of  gas  per  niin 040,850  B.t.u. 

Average  coal  fed  per  hr.,  lb.  by  weight 31 14 

Average  coal  fed  per  hr.,  lb.  calculated  from  above  analysis 3081 

Difference,  lb 33 

External  Heat  Balance 

Dr.  B.t.u.        Percent  Cr.  B.t.u.      Percent 

B.t.u.  per  lb.  coal 13,03'.>.0         97.5  Calculated  power  of  gas .  .  .  .10.000.0         79.7 

B.t.u.  steam  and  air 330  5  2.5  Sensible  heat  of  gas 1,803.0         13.5 

Loss  unburnt  coal 140 .5  1.1 

Other  loss  (radiation,  etc.).  .       710.0  5  7 


13,375.5        100  13,375.5        100 


Total  losses,  0.8  per  cent. 

Efficiency  of  producer,  93.2  per  cent,   (counting  sensible  heat  in  gas) 

Standard  gas  temperature  of  (")2  dcg.  fahr.   u.sed. 

No  hand  poking  was  done  during  test  and  no  clinkers  were  made. 

In  calculating  B.t.u.,  U.  S.   Steel   Corjm.  lower  values  are  used. 

West  Virginia  coal   used  carrying  37   jier  cent  volatile^. 
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APPENDIX  2 

there  are  more  Von  Kerpley  producers  in  Europe  than  any  other 
type,  we  fpve  the  following  teat.  The  Kerpley  producer,  like 
European  producers,  has  continuoug  ash  removal  and  continuoua 
[  the  ash  bed  and  lower  part  of  the  fire  bed,  and  there  is  no  agita' 
i  upper  part  of  the  fire  bed  and  no  automatic  feed.  BeTore  in- 
e  Chapman  automatic  feed  and  floating  ^itator  the  capacity 
t.  per  hour  and  in  spite  of  an  enormous  amount  of  hand  poking 
«r  vas  usually  full  of  clinkers.  After  the  new  equipment  was 
capacity  was  increased  considerably  ever  50  per  cent,  no  hand 
I  required  and  no  clinkers  were  made.  The  works  engineer  e»- 
at  the  saving  in  labor  alone  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  equip- 
ine  months.    The  B.t.u.  in  the  gaa  was  increased  about  30  per 


7  in.  ffuLdfl  diuDfltar  Von  Kerpley  see  producer  filtod  with  m  Chnpmui  agitKtor 


Ml  hsM  nluea  ueod:  CO— 345,  H'-S90.  CH'— «S,  C?H«— 1590. 


C>]cubt«d  power  of  tu.  .11,498.9 

S0.31 

SenaibU  hot  po««r l,9ze.O 

LoM  Lnunburat  0O.1,...        «.3 

0.32 

SniBble  heat  of  uh t.8 

Do.  or  water  pawtd  throuch 

»ci»lor 66.« 

0.38 

G.tS 

M,302  100 

B.IS  per  oent. 

Lpped  with  Chapmui  5-gtace  blower  witii  /i-in.  noule, 
lorenn  beana,  17.42  per  eent,  Florence  nuta,  30.S5  per  oen 
Dobbla,  20.73  per  eent,  Flareaiie  oobble*  Sl.OO  per  oent. 

par  aq.  ft.  per  far.  34.01  lb. 
D.378  lb.  per  lb.  of  «wl. 
I  ooal.  M.6  cu.  ft. 
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DISCUSSION 

Earle  E.  Adams.  We  have  in  this  country  many  small  fur- 
naces in  which  the  efficiency  is  not  over  2^  to  5  per  cent,  and  never 
more  than  10  per  cent,  although  efficiencies  much  higher  than  this 
may  be  obtained  when  furnaces  are  intelligently  designed  and  the 
proper  fuel  used.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  use  hot  or  raw 
gas  on  these  small  furnaces. 

The  author  did  not  say  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  clean 
producer  gas  other  than  to  say  that  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
designing  a  producer  that  would  make  clean  gas  from  bituminous 
coal.  We  have  a  producer  which  makes  the  gas  so  that  the  tar  can 
be  extracted,  put  back  into  the  producer,  and  gasified.  This  clean 
gas  is  then  delivered  thro,ugh  small  mains  to  various  points  where 
furnaces  are  located,  without  fear  of  clogging  such  mains  or  loss  due 
to  transmission. 

With  a  recuperative  forge  furnace  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
the  author's  paper,  the  typical  installation  would  probably  be  a 
number  of  such  furnaces  using  the  equivalent  of  from  400  to  700  lb. 
of  coal  per  hour.  These  furnaces  would  either  be  located  along 
one  side  of  a  forge  shop  covering  a  considerable  space,  or  at  various 
points  throughout  the  plant.  It  then  becomes  advantageous  to 
locate  the  producer  at  some  central  point.  The  logical  location  is 
usually  alongside  of  the  boiler  plant,  so  that  the  coal  handling 
apparatus  may  serve  both  installations.  If  raw  gas  is  used  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  and  the  producer  is  operated  with  an  offtake  temperature 
of  1400  deg.  fahr.,  there  will  be  considerable  drop  in  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  furnaces,  and  the  loss  in  sensible 
heat  will  average  one  B.t.u.  per  degree  drop  for  every  pound  of  coal 
fired  to  the  producer.  If  you  operate  at  1000  deg.  fahr.  offtake 
temperature  there  will  be  a  large  accumulation  of  tar  which  will 
be  dropped  out  of  the  gas  and  another  reduction  in  efficiency  over 
the  normal  efficiency  at  the  producer  in  this  type  of  equipment 
When  a  plant  is  installed  with  the  idea  of  extracting  the  tar  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  mains,  trouble  with  line  plugging,  valves  stick- 
ing, is  eliminated,  and  gas  valves  may  be  reversed  without  difficulty. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  using  clean  gas  in  certain 
classes  of  work.  We  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  equipment  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  ''  cure  all  '*  any  more  than  that  raw  gas  will  meet 
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all  conditions,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  Fuel  Division  should  give 
more  thought  to  the  use  of  producer  gas  and  the  character  of  the 
gas  that  is  to  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  furnace  work. 

We  recall  an  instance  of  where  city  gas  at  somewhere  near  $1.00 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  was  replaced  by  producer  gas  at  a  cost 
equivalent  tif  city  gds  of  about  45  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  A 
saving  iti  production  cost  and  the  fuel  saving  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
are  well  worth  a  great  deal  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel  Division. 

J.  Frank  Rogers.  The  author's  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  presents  a  subject  of  importance  wherever  the  conservation 
of  labor  and  fuel  is  considered.  His  presentation  should  arouse 
the  interest  particularly  of  the  executive  engineer  interested  in 
Jow  production  costs. 

The  economics  of  producer-gas  making  is  at  that  stage  where 
the  plant  executive  must  look  to  all  possible  means  for  the  cutting  of 
costs. 

The  old  day  has  passed,  when  the  producer  was  defined  (as 
a  manufacturing  vice-president  once  did)  as  "A  thing  in  which 
coal  was  shoveled  and  gas  escaped,  a  part  into  the  atmosphere  and 
what  remained  into  the  gas  flues." 

The  requirements  of  a  gas  producer  are  to  make  a  gas  with 
a  maximimi  calorific  value  from  as  cheap  a  fuel  as  possible. 

To  satisfy  reasonable  demands  a  machine  making  producer- 
gas  must  meet 'the  following  conditions: 

1  Make  a  gas  of  maximum  calorific  value  delivering  in 

the  gas  as  much  of  the  potential  heat  of  the  coal  as 
possible  with  a  minimum  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
gasification. 

2  Use  as  cheap  a  fuel  as  possible 

3  Use  a  coal  as  nearly  as  possible  in  "  mine  run  "  condition, 

thereby  avoiding  fine  crushing  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  screening  out  of  the  "  fines  "  on  the  other 

'4  The  complete  gasification  of  the  fixed  carbon  and  the 
resultant  ash  being  free  from  it 

■  5  The  complete  mechanicalization  of  gas-producer  opera- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  is  to  cut  down  gas-house  labor 
i  and  convert  the  remaining  gas  man  into  a  •  watcher,  alert 
to  comply  with  the  varying  conditions  imposed  by  the 
operator  of  the  furnaces  in  which  the  gas  is  used.  A 
parallel  to  this  is  the  status  of  a  fireman  in  a  boiler 


_  ■ ' ' 
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house  using  oil  or  natural  gas  for  fuel,  who  re3ponds  to 
the  call  of  the  engine  operator  for  more  or  less  steam 
by  merely  adjusting  the  speed  of  the  liquid  or  gaseous 
fuel 

6  An  elasticity  of  the  producer  operation  which  will  quickly 

pass  back  and  forth  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum  gas 
output  without  loss  of  time  or  eflBciency 

7  A  low  capital  investment,  and  low  cost  for  maintenance 

8  A  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  design  and  construction 

which  render  wear  and  tear  negligible,  and  breakdown 
losses  inconsequential,  and  replacements,  when  called 
for,  made  quickly  and  if  possible  without  reduction  in 
gas  output 

9  Elimination  of  necessity  of  an  extra  or  spare  producer 

to  supply  requisite  volimie  of  gas  in  case  of  a  breakdown 

10  Independent  regulation  of  air  blast  and  supply  of  steam 

needed  for  gasification  of  hydrocarbons,  and  dessication 
of  clinkers 

11  Simplicity  of  operation  so  that  changes  of  personnel  in 

the  gas  house  do  not  materially  affect  gas  making  in 
either  quality  or  cost 

12  Avoid  the  use  of  unusual  and  expensive  materials  which 

are  difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive  to  replace  in  case 
of  loss  through  breakage 

13  A  perfectly  continuous  coal  delivery  into  the  producer 

proportional  to  the  demand  for  gas  rather  than  an 
intermittent  supply  dumped  in  mass  according  to  the 
inclination   of  the  operator 

14  An  open  or  loose  condition  of  tlie  fuel  bed  throughout 

its  depth,  assisting  in  the  quick  liberation  of  the  gas 

15  An  avoidance  of  large  clinkers  and  a  steady  plowing  or 

pushing  downward  of  clinkers  in  the  ash  zone  and  pan, 
which  beini^  of  moderate  size,  render  the  ash  zone  por- 
ous for  the  up  flow  of  the  air  blast 

16  A  steady  mechanical  withdrawal  of  ashes  from  the  pro- 

ducer and  their  mechanical  discharge  out  of  the  ash 
pan. 

Mr.  Chapman  correi-tly  states  in  his  paper,  *^  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  25  years  in  gas  producer  construction.  It 
started  wuth  the  excellent  work  of  AV.  B.  Hughes." 
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In  a  continuous  production  and  development  of  mechanical 
gas  producers  'during  this  period,  The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company  of  Cleveland  have  brought  the  Hughes  producer  from  its 
initially  successful  machine  up  to  a  machine  developed  from  the 
experience  of  the  earlier  ones  in  which  all  of  the  demands  above 
mentioned  are  met. 

During  this  career  of  development  and  output,  nearly  1200 
Hughes  producers  have  been  built  and  put  into  operation  in  metal- 
lurgical, chemical,  ceramic,  glass,  brick,  and  coke  plants. 

As  in  many  processes  originated  and  carried  forward  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  for  the  later  and  more  refined  improve- 
ments, mathematics  and  technical  study  have  been  useful.  By 
their  means,  the  measure  of  the  eflBciency  of  the  producer  is  de- 
velopd  in  the  "  heat  balance  "  of  gasification. 

In  selling  producers  the  salesman  has  sometimes  resorted  to 
the  scientifically  and  practically  incorrect  standard  of  considering 
his  gas  at  a  temperature  of  32  deg.  fahr.  Throughout  the  range 
of  the  manufacturing  areas  of  the  coimtry,  a  more  nearly  normal 
average  working  condition  is  62  deg.  fahr.  rather  than  32  deg.  fahr. 
Hence,  this  temperature  is  now  generally  accepted  in  this  coimtry 
as  a  more  suitable  base  than  the  imusual  32  deg.  'fahr.  except  in 
some  laboratory  research  work. 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  sometimes  assumed,  though  not  in  this 
paper,  that  the  entire  heat  of  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  its 
components  is  available  for  use  in  heating  the  customer's  furnaces. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  waste  gases  of  combustion  going  out  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  top  of  the  stack  contain  in  a  hot  and 
gaseous  condition  the  imcondensed  water  gas  or  vapor  resulting 
from  the  hydrogen  combustion.  When  this  is  condensed  into  water 
as  rain  drops,  the  heat  of  vaporization  is  released  and  we  have 

Heat  of  hydrogen  combustion  available  for  in- 
dustrial furnaces,  B.t.u.  per  lb 51892 

Heat  of  vaporization  of  water  vapor  condensed 
in  the  air,  B.t.u 8740 

Total  heat  of  combustion  per  poimd  of  hydro- 
gen, B.t.u 60632 

While  the  Table  No.  1  in  the  paper  j^ves  the  correct  value  of 
the  gas  as  163  B.t.u.,  according  to  both  of  these  considerations  the 
corresponding  figure  in  Table  No.  2  of  178  B.t.u.  uses  the  English 
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standard  of  32  deg.  fahr.  and  would,  when  converted  into  our 
standard  read  165.8  B.t.u. 

The  unit  heat  values  used  are 
CsH^  1503  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft,  at  62  deg.  fahr. 

CH^  909     " 

H^  275     " 

CO  319     " 

The  engineers  of  the  Society  are  well  indebted  to  the  author 
for  directing  their  attention  to  the  question  of  producer  gas  as  he 
has  done  so  well  and  so  entertainingly. 

W.  W.  Oakley.  This  paper  presents  the  case  of  the  mechani- 
cal producer  extremely  well.  It  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  hand-poked  producers  in  this  country  are  "  sick." 

It  has  been  stated  at  several  meetings  of  the  Society  that  the 
overall  efficiency  of  a  process  is  the  product  of  the  inherent  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  equipment  used  times  the  efficiency  of  operation. 
This  axiom  was  never  so  true  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  producer, 
be  it  hand-poked,  so-called,  or  mechanical. 

The  only  criterion  for  judging  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  a 
producer  is  the  degree  of  uniformity  in  which  good  gas  making 
conditions  are  maintained  in  the  fire  bed.  Any  device  that  would 
automatically  maintain  the  fire  bed  in  a  uniform  condition  con- 
tinuously would  be  of  very  great  value.  However  none  of 
the  mechanical  producers  on  the  market  will  do  this.  All  of 
them  require  that  the  side  walls  be  kept  free  of  clinkers  by  occa- 
sional hand  poking  and  some  require  considerably  more  manual 
work.  If  this  is  left  to  the  same  type  of  labor  and  supervision  that 
usually  handles  hand-poked  producers,  results  will  be  very  similar 
in  either  case,  not  to  mention  being  discouraging.  The  writer  has 
in  mind  such  a  case  where  some  hand-poked  producers  were  con- 
verted to  semi-automatics  but  left  under  the  old  supervision.  Until 
recently  the  carbon  in  the  ash  was  needlessly  running  50  per  cent. 
Consequently  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  if  the  expectations  of 
improvement  on  the  installation  of  mechanical  producers  are  to 
be  realized,  the  supervision  must  be  intelligent.  Also,  that  if  the 
supervision  on  hand-poked  producers  is  intelligent  and  sufficiently 
vigorous  they  will  closely  aproximate  the  gas  quality  results  of 
the  mechanical  producer.  As  an  example,  the  writer  knows  three 
Foster-Miller  hand-poked  producers  from  which  an  average  con- 
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tinuous  moirthly  heat  Value  of  146  B.t.u.  per  cu/  ft.,  based  on  the 
low  heating  value  at  32  deg.  fahr.  was  obtained  in  regular  service. 
The  same  organization  obtained  151  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  from  a  set  of 
mechanical. producers  at  the  same  period.  The  gas  analysis  in 
neither  case  was  carried  beyond  methane  which  accoimts  for  these 
figures  being  somewhat  lower  than  those  given  in  the  paper  for 
mechanical  producers.  However  when  capacities  are  considered 
the  mechanical  producer  as  pointed  out  is  far  superior  to  the 
hand-poked.  In  the  case  mentioned  the  hand-poked  producers 
were  gasifying  less  than  13^  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.,  its  limit, 
whereas  the  mechanical  group  was  gasifying  19.6  lb.  per  hr.  about 
60  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  Under  these  conditions  the  mechani- 
cal producer  would  show  no  fuel  saving,  other  than  a  reduction 
in  the  amoimt  of  steam  used  from  a  ratio  of  45  lb.  per  100  lb.  of 
coal,  to.  35  lb.  to  the  himdred.  In  either  case  also,  good  coal  must 
be  used  for  best  results. 

An  additional  item  that  must  be  prepared  for  in  case  of  such  a 
change  is  the  larger  amount  of  soot  and  dust  that  accumulates 
with  the  mechanical  producer.  This  may  have  a  very  serious  efifect 
if  the  gas  mains  are  small  as  the  relatively  high  gas  velocities  will 
force  the  dust  into  the  furnace  checkers.  From  the  above  discus- 
sion it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  installing  mechani- 
cal producers  is  partly  to  eliminate  a  difficult  labor  situation  which 
really  controls  the  fuel  consumption  as  well  as  a  high  labor  cost. 
With  hand  firing  under  present  conditions  the  labor  charges  will 
be  close  to  one  dollar  per  ton  fired.  With  mechanical  producers 
this  can  be  cut  to  20  cents  per  ton  fired  at  the  most.  This  means 
a  saving  of  over  $5000  per  year  per  producer  in  labor  alone. 

In  the  test  given  in  Appendix  1,  the  writer  would  like  to  ask 
how  the  gas  volume  was  obtained  for  use  in  calculating  the  calo- 
rific power  of  the  gas.  Also  the  term  "  useful  heat "  is  possibly 
misleading  when  sensible  heat  is  included,  as  there  is  little  agree- 
ment among  engineers  as  to  the  value  of  the  sensible  heat  of  pro- 
ducer gas. 

As  far  as  furnace  efficiency  is  concerned  we  again  have  the 
bperating  factor  to  contend  with.  Too  often  the  ideal  the  opera- 
tor is  working  for  is  a  clear  stack.  This  may  be  attended  with 
from  100  to  200  per  cent  excess  air  in  a  producer-gas  fired  furnace. 
Regardless  of  the  perfection  of  design  such  a  condition  will  cause 
disappointing  results.  In  high-temperature  furnaces,  the  items  of 
proper  mixture  of  air  and  gas  and  flame  control  may  be  of  as  much 
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importance  as  the  minimizing  of  waste  heat,  when  the  total  cost 
including  repairs  of  running  the  furnace  per  unit  of  product  made 
throughout  its  life  is  considered. 

J.  H.  Taussig.  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  and  does  not  recall  having  heard  a  paper 
on  industrial  furnaces  and  fuels  in  that  time.  For  many  years  oil 
has  been  cheap,  but  the  time  has  now  come  when  many  industrial 
plants  must  burn  gaseous  fuels.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  fuel  divi- 
sion should  be  divided  in  order  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  in- 
dustrial fuel  furnaces  operating  at  efficiencies  of  2.5  to  5  per  cent 
where  efficiencies  of  30  to  40  per  cent  might  be  obtained  should  lead 
engineers  to  give  more  attention  to  this  subject. 

E.  N.  Trump.  The  author  has  not  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  the  recovery  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  by-products  from 
the  coal  used  in  gas  producers.  The  system  of  recovering  by-prod- 
ucts is  not  developed  to  any  extent  in  this  country  but  has  been 
considerably  developed  in  Europe.  At  one  time  the  writer  built 
a  plant  consuming  about  100  tons  of  coal  per  day  in  which  there 
was  a  yield  of  80  lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal.  If 
gas-producer  plants  were  more  highly  developed  they  would  have  a 
greater  economy  than  has  been  secured  in  the  past. 

Jas.  H.  Matiiesox.^  The  author  states,  "  A  given  amount  of 
time  and  money,  if  spent  on  improving  conditions  in  the  gas  house, 
will  usually  bring  larger  returns  than  in  any  other  department.  In 
most  industries  requiring  large  heating  operations  more  trouble 
arises  in  this  department  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  business." 

The  great  economy  gained  ])y  tlie  installation  of  the  modern 
mechanical  gas  producer  over  the  old  stationary,  hand-poked  and 
hand-fed  producer  is  undisputed.  Installations  of  mechanically 
operated  gas  producers  by  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading, 
Pa.,  have  reduced  the  equij)niont  of  their  old  stationary  type  as 
above  stated  practically  50  per  cent.  The  former  equipment  in 
one  of  their  departments  of  32  of  the  old  type  was  changed  to  17 
of  the  same  stationary  type,  but  equipped  with  the  Chapman  agi- 
tator, thus  making  the  same  producer  capable  of  gasifying  1500  lb. 
of  coal  per  hour  pvv  8-ft.  producer,  instead  of  700  lb.  as  formerly, 
with  the  additional  great  saving  in  fuel,  labor,  and  equipment, 
and  the  saving  of  valuable  space.  The  labor  saving  alone  in  the 
first  year  was  about  vi\U[\\  to  the  cost  of  the  agitators. 

^  Reading  Iron  Co.,  Rca.Iing,  Pa. 
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the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  downtake  flue  is  at  6,  which 
connects  with  the  upper  end  of  the  uptake  flue  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  flue  6.  Communicating  with  the  downtake  flue  is  a  flue 
7,  which  commimicates  with  a  vertical  flue  8  leading  to  the  main 
flue  9.  In  Fig.  8,  this  flue  is  shown  below  the  ground  level.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  uptake  flue  4  forms  a  soot  pocket  in  which, is 
an  opening  10  for  the  discharge  of  soot.  This  opening  is  closed 
by  a  valve  11  actuated  by  a  rod  12.  The  bottom  of  the  flue  is 
preferably  tapered  towards  this  opening  so  that,  when  the  valve  is 
opened,  the  soot  will  flow  from  the  bottom  of  the  flue  onto  the  in- 
clined way  13  and  into  a  pit  14.  When  a  traveling  bucket  15  is 
used,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  8,  the  bucket  can  be  so 
located  with  respect  to  the  inclined  way  that  the  soot  will  flow 
directly  into  the  bucket.  The  lower  end  of  the  downtake  flue  6 
forms  a  pocket  in  which  is  an  opening  16,  similar  to  the  opening 
in  the  uptake  flue.  This  opening  is  closed  by  a  valve  17  operated 
by  a  rod  18.  The  bottom  of  the  flue  is  beveled  towards  the  open- 
ing. When  the  valve  is  open,  the  soot  passes  through  the  opening 
16  and  collects  on  a  floor  19.  Each  side  passage  2  has  a  soot 
pocket  20  in  the  present  instance.  The  bottom  of  each  pocket  is 
beveled  towards  an  opening  21.  Each  opening  is  closed  by  a  hand- 
operated  valve  22,  similar  in  construction  to  the  valve  11. 

The  uptake  flue  4  and  the  downtake  flue  5  are  preferably  rec- 
tangular in  cross  section  to  provide  broad  and  flat  surfaces  against 
which  the  gas  impinges  as  it  passes  through  the  flues,  thus  more 
readily  separating  the  soot  and  dust  from  the  gas  and  thoroughly 
mixing  the  gas. 

By  the  above  construction,  the  gas,  as  it  travels  through  the 
producers  and  through  the  several  flues,  separates  from  the  soot 
and  dust  which  falls  into  the  pockets.  When  suflScient  soot  has 
collected  in  the  pockets,  the  valves  are  opened  so  as  to  discharge 
the  soot  and  dust  from  the  pockets.  By  having  the  extended 
uptake  flue  4  and  the  extended  downtake  flue  5,  the  separation 
of  the  soot  from  the  gas  is  assured,  and  the  gas,  when  it  reaches 
the  main  flue  9,  is  comparatively  free  of  soot  so  that  the  cleaning 
of  the  main  flue  is  obviated. 

By  constructing  the  soot  collector  in  the  manner  described,  the 
gas  of  the  several  producers  is  averaged  and  provides  a  uniform 
quality  of  gas  at  all  times. 

While  a  unit  of  three  producers  is  shown  the  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  any  nimaber. 
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The  following  are  a  few  advantages  of  the  above  installation: 

Saving  of   fuel 

Increased  product 

Improved  quality  of  product 

Saving  in  gas  valves 

Less  brick  work  and  labor 

Less  machine  shop  repairs 

Less  labor  cleaning  out  soot  during  and  end  of  each  week 

More  continuous  operation  of  furnaces 

More  contented  workmen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  soot  recovered  is  found  to  have 
considerable  value,  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  to 
briquette  same  and  possibly  burn  under  boilers  or  other  furnaces  or 
it  can  be  used  for  household  purposes. 

The  analysis  of  the  soot  and  dust  is  as  follows: 

Sulphur  1 .00 

Moisture  0.77 

Volatile  combustible  matter  0.18 

Fixed  carbon  78.71 

Ash  17.34 

B.t.u.  per  lb.  12184 

The  soot  and  dust  recovered  from  one  stationary  producer 
8  ft.  inside  diameter  and  14  ft.  high,  equipped  with  a  Chapman 
mechanical  agitator  gasifying  1500  lb.  of  Westmoreland  gas  coal 
per  hour,  is  ai)proximately,  4600  lb.  per  week  of  5|  24-hour  days, 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  gasified,  or  in  volume  over  9 
cu.  yd. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  small  diameter  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company  producers,  and  the  large  increase  in  gasifi- 
cation, after  installing  the  Chapman  agitators.  By  urging  the 
producers,  we  can  increase  the  gasification  to  2000  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour,  but  do  not  advise  it. 

We  have  found  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  the  gas  equalizer 
and  soot  collector  to  eliminate  one  producer  out  of  every  four. 
This  will  apj)ly  to  any  of  the  iiu'clianically  operated  producers 
noted  by  the  author.  This  installation  will  also  make  possible  the 
use  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  illustra- 
tions that  there  is  no  complication,  and  the  installation  is  not  ex- 
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pensive.   The  application  to  a  battery  of  producers  of  three  or  more 
can  be  made  very  qmckly. 

The  Reading  Iron  Company  are  equipping  their  entire  producer 
gas  plants  with  the  above  improvement,  resulting  in  a  clean  gas 
without  washing,  retaining  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas  in  addition  to 
the  B.t.u.,  value  of  the  tar  and  volatile  hydrocarbon. 

The  Author  in  answer  to  Mr.  Trump  wrote  that  there  have 
been  about  six  serious  attempts  in  this  coimtry  to  install  and 
operate  a  by-product  gas  producer  plant  using  the  method  invented 
and  practised  in  Europe  by  Ludwig  Mond  and  his  followers.  All 
these  attempts  have  been  signal  failures.  None  of  the  plants  are 
now  in  operation  although  the  last  was  installed  but  three  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  writer  has  talked  with  those  who  have  had  their  money 
invested  in  five  of  these  attempts  and  they  all  agree  that  the  plants 
are  excessively  expensive  to  build  and  also  to  operate  and  that  the 
yield  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  not  as  large  "  as  advertized."  Some 
day  something  simpler  and  better  thati  the  Mond  process  will  be 
evolved.  We  hear  of  eighty  and  even  ninety  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  but  the  plants  the  author  has  visited 
in  Europe  averaged  nearer  sixty-five  pomids.  In  one  of  the  largest 
plants  in  England  during  the  war  when  the  coal  was  poor  the 
average  yield  was  40  to  45  pounds.  In  South  Staffordshire  the 
writer  was  told  that  that  much  heralded  plant  had  not  been  able 
to  pay  dividends;  in  fact  they  had  given  up  trying  to  use  the  coal 
from,  the  mine  at  whose  mouth  the  plant  was  located  and  they  were 
buying  the  coal  from  a  mine  twenty  miles  away  in  order  to  get  a 
living  yield  of  sulphate.  In  the  author's  opinion  we  must  look  to 
some  other  solution  of  the  by-product  producer  than  that  devised 
by  Ludwig  Mond  or  his  followers. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Adams :  Raw  producer  gas  owing  to  the  tar  and 
soot  it  contains  cannot  easily  be  applied  to  a  number  of  small  fur- 
naces located  some  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  When 
the  gas  is  washed  the  first  cost  of  the  installation  is  about  double  the 
cost  of  raw  producer  gas  and  the  added  expense  of  operation  makes 
the  cost  of  clean  gas  per  available  heat  imit  about  double  that  of 
raw  gas.  But  in  spite  of  this  doubling  of  cost  clean  producer  gas 
is  usually  only  half  as  expensive  as  city  gas  and  has  a  legitimate 
field  of  use  midway  between  raw  producer  and  city  gas.  Some  day 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  clean  producer  gas  at  a  cost  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  raw  gas.  It  will  then  be  much  more 
popular,  provided  the  eqmpment  is  easy  to  operate. 
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Mr.  Oakley  emphasizes  the  personal  factor  in  operating  gas 
producers  and  furnaces.  The  author  would  go  still  further  and  say 
that  gas  producers  and  furnaces  should  be  classed  or  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  ease  or  diflBculty  of  maintaining  constantly  in  them 
good  working  conditions.  The  producer  in  the  English  test  given 
has  been  in  operation  over  a  year  and  has  only  been  poked  by 
hand  Sunday  nights  when  starting  up  after  the  shut-down  of 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  And  in  the  furnace  described  the 
air  is  seldom  regulated  more  than  once  a  week  provided  the  load  is 
steady. 

Mr.  Oakley  says  that  it  is  possible  to  make  good  gas  in  a 
hand-operated  producer  provided  it  is  poked  with  sufficient  zeal  and 
intelligence.  But  who  wants  to  do  it  when  an  agitator  will  do  more 
"  intelligent "  poking  than  three  men  on  a  shift  and  three  shifts 
a  day? 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  we  figure  the  quantity  of 
gas  made  per  pound  of  coal  we  start  with  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
coal  and  from  it  figur-e  the  amount  of  carbon  in  a  pound  of  coal; 
and  from  this  we  deduct  the  amount  of  carbon  lost  in  the  ashes 
and  in  the  soot.  We  then  assume  that  the  remaining  carbon  has  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  gas.  From  the  volumetric  analysis  of  the  gas 
we  figure  the  total  carbon  content  of  1  cu.  ft.  using  the  atomic  and 
molecular  weights  and  percentages  of  all  of  the  carbon  containing 
gases  present.  Then  by  dividing  the  weight  of  carbon  passing  into 
the  gas  from  one  pound  of  coal  by  the  weight  of  carbon  appearing 
in  one  cu.  ft.  of  gas  we  obtain  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  gas  made 
per  pound  of  coal. 

In  regard  to  using  the  term  "  useful  heat "  instead  of  "  sensible 
heat,"  ordinarily  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  "  sensible  heat " 
but  if  a  recuperative  furnace  is  employed  all  sensible  heat  is  useful. 

Mr.  Matheson's  comments  on  handling  the  large  quantity  of 
soot  made  in  mechanical  producers  operating  at  a  high  capacity 
are  interesting.  The  author  has  seen  his  gas  equalizer  and  soot 
collector  in  operation  and  it  is  very  effective.  All  mechanical  pro- 
ducers should  be  supplied  with  a  complete  soot  collecting  system. 
The  quantity  of  soot  he  mentions,  however,  is  excessive.  The 
author  was  once  called  in  to  a  plant  where  their  6-ft.  inside  diameter 
gas  flue  accumulated  3  feet  of  soot  in  3  days.  We  changed  from 
Pocahontas  coal  to  a  cheaper  grade  and  from  a  hot  top  temperature 
to  a  cold  top.  As  a  result  the  flues  would  run  a  week  with  less 
than  3  feet  of  soot  and  the  trouble  was  overcome.    Manufacturers 
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of  gas  producers  realize  that  in  the  future  both  they  and  their  cus- 
tomers must  give  more  study  to  the  question  of  soot  prevention 
and  soot  removal.  Excessive  soot  in  the  flues  causes  excessive  back 
pressure  which  in  turn  is  apt  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  gas  made.  If  more  users  of  producer 
g^s  would  follow  Mr.  Matheson's  example  there  would  be  less 
trouble  and  much  coal  would  be  saved. 

In  closing  the  author  wishes  to  state  that  the  trend  of  present 
practice  both  with  furnaces  and  producers  is  toward  simplicity  -^ 
more  simple  and  durable  construction  and  more  simple  operation. 


No.  1815 

AVOIDABLE  WASTE  IN  THE  OPERATION 
OF  LOCOMOTIVES  AND   CARS 

By  Willl\m  Elmer,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  average  freight  locomolive  travels  less  than  GO  ytiiles  per  day.  It  spends 
about  half  of  its  time  either  in  the  hand^  of  the  transportation  department  moving 
trains  or  ready  to  move  them,  or  in  the  hamis  of  the  motive-power  department  being 
repaired  and  prepared.  There  is  miturally  avoidable  waste  in  each  department, 
and  questions  which  may  accordingly  be  asked  relate  to  whether  the  engines  are  properly 
loaded  and  properly  used.  The  present  paper  outlines  the  procedure  for  determining 
this,  and  one  of  its  several  appeiidices  gives  a  method  of  working  out  the  most  econom- 
ical tonnage  for  loading  the  freight  engines  of  any  division,  based  on  actu<il  practic- 
able performance  in  everyday  operation.  The  treatment  considers  the  value  of  the 
locomotive,  Inking  account  of  interest,  deprecyition  and  taxes;  the  reUitionship  be- 
tween straight-time  and  overtime  rates  for  road  crews;  the  quickening  up  of  the  time 
of  the  trains  by  a  reduction  of  tonnage  and  the  iticrease  of  the  time  the  crews  are  on 
duty  by  an  increase  in  tonnage.  When  these  nuitters  have  been  sufficiently  stuHed 
in  the  light  of  the  recorded  facts,  the  question  relating  to  proper  loading  can  be  in- 
telligently ansircred. 

The  author  discusses  avoidable  waste  itt  the  operation  of  cars  under  three  heads: 
(a)  Their  %dilization  in  the  hands  of  agents,  shippers  and  consignees;  (b)  thtir 
handling  and  dispatchment  in  yards  and  on  the  road;  and  (c)  their  repair  and 
inspection. 

lliings  contributing  nutst  to  the  redfwtion  of  waste  in  car  and  locomotive  opera- 
tion are  cooperation  and  teamwork.  If  a  division  superintendent  can  be  assured 
that  everything  is  being  dojir  tliat  can  be  done  to  have  every  available  engine  in  serHee 
that  can  be  put  in  service  and  that  every  engine  disp(}tched  is  being  loaded  to  the 
maximum  number  of  cars  it  can  economically  Iniul,  then  he  is  assiired  of  an  econom- 
ical performance  and  an  avoidance  of  waste  in  the  opi ration  oj  both  locomotives 
and  cars, 

T  OCOMOTIVES,  the  first  of  the  two  divisions  set  forth  in  the  title, 
are  chissified  into  major  groups  as  froi<!:ht,  passenger,  shifting 
and  work  locomotives.  There  are  05,000  locomotives  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  rnitc(l  Statics  and  half  of  them  are  in  freight-train 
service.      Thirtv-two    thousand   and   ei^htv   locomotives   earned    a 
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freight  revenue  of  $4,325,078,866  in  1920,  or  an  average  of  $135,000 
per  locomotive  per  year.  Each  engine  made  an  average  of  59.3 
miles  per  day  or  1800  miles  per  month.  The  average  freight  engine 
earned  for  its  owners  $370  per  day  or  $6.25  per  mile  run.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  $15.40  per  hour  or  about  26  cents  per  minute.  The 
striking  thing  in  the  group  of  facts  above  presented  is  the  figure  of 
59.3  miles  per  day  made  by  the  average  freight  locomotive.  How 
can  we  excuse  an  average  mileage  for  all  the  freight  locomotives 
in  this  coimtry  of  less  than  60  miles  per  day?  We  can  picture  the 
average  freight  locomotive  rolling  along  the  rails  at  15  miles  per 
hour  and  that  means  less  than  four  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four 
actually  moving  trains.  The  locomotive  spends  its  entire  time  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Transportation  Department  moving  trains  or 
ready  to  move  trains,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Motive  Power  Depart- 
ment being  repaired  and  prepared.  Roughly  we  may  say  that  the 
engine  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  these  departments  about  half  the 
time.    Of  course  there  is  avoidable  waste  in  each. 

2  Taking  up  first  the  Transportation  Department,  there  are 
two  broad  inquiries  which  may  be  made: — (a)  Are  the  engines 
properly  loaded?  (6)  Are  they  properly  used?  Assuming  that 
suitable  engines  have  been  furnished  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, or  taking  the  engines  on  any  division  as  we  find  them,  how 
are  we  to  know  when  they  are  properly  loaded?  If  a  dynamometer 
car  is  available,  road  tests  may  be  run  to  determine  the  drawbar 
pull  of  the  engines  and  to  measmre  the  resistance  of  trains  of  various 
make-ups  on  the  ruling  grades  at  the  desired  speeds.  In  the  absence 
of  this  facility  it  may  be  desirable  to  outline  the  procedure. 

A  -  ABE  THE  ENGINES  PROPERLY  L0a5)ED? 

3  A  track  chart  of  the  road  is  necessary,  giving  the  distances 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  curve 
and  tangent,  with  the  degree  of  curve,  and  elevations  of  points 
where  the  grade  changes.  With  these  data  a  true  profile  may  be 
plotted,  showing  the  elevations  above  sea  level  and  the  actual  grades; 
but  this  profile  will  not  be  fully  representative  of  the  resistances 
encountered  by  moving  trains  until  it  has  been  transformed  into  an 
equivalent  compensated  profile  by  superimposing  the  curve  resist- 
ances on  top  of  the  grade  resistances  for  each  direction  of  traffic. 
We  can  imagine  a  levd  railroad  so  full  of  sharp  curves  that  a  very 
considerable  resistance  would  be  experienced  by  a  moving  train. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried  in  an  eflfort  to  find  how  much 
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resistance  various  curves  offer  to  a  moving  car,  and  we  will  take 
1  lb.  per  ton  of  2000  lb.  per  degree  of  curve.  The  resistance  due 
to  grade  is  fortunately  an  exact  mathematical  quantity  —  20  lb. 
per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent  of  grade.  Therefore  each  degree  of 
curve  offers  the  same  resistance  as  a  0.05  per  cent  grade.  A  6-deg. 
curve  had  the  same  resistance  as  a  0.3  per  cent  ascending  grade.  A 
grade  which  is  climbing  upward  at  the  rate  of  26.4  ft.  per  mile  or 
0.5  per  cent  and  has  in  it  a  6-deg.  curve,  or  955-ft.  radius,  will  there- 
fore have  superimposed  on  the  true  grade  of  0.5  per  cent  the  equiva- 
lent resistance  of  a  0.3  per  cent  grade  due  to  the  6-deg.  curve,  or  a 
total  equivalent  grade  of  0.8  per  cent.  Of  course,  to  a  train  coming 
down  this  hill,  the  equivalent  grade  would  be  the  difference  between 
these  values,  or  0.2  per  cent.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  constructing  equivalent 
profiles,  where  a  road  has  not  been  built  with  compensated  curves, 
reference  is  made  to  Appendix  No.  1. 

4  Having  determined  the  equivalent  grade,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  decide  whether  it  can  be  operated  as  a  momentum  grade  or  not. 
If  the  length  of  the  grade  or  other  physical  conditions  on  the  approach 
prevent  attaining  any  considerable  speed,  the  dead  pull  of  the  locomo- 
tive will  have  to  be  depended  on  to  get  the  train  over.  The  tractive 
power  of  a  locomotive  is  readily  calculated  from  a  very  simple  for- 
mula where  p  is  the  boiler  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by 
gage,  d  the  diameter  of  cylinders,  I  the  length  of  stroke  and  D  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels,  all  in  inches.  For  a  simple  two- 
cylinder  engine,  tractive  power  =  O.S5p(Pl/D,  When  a  locomotive 
is  moving,  some  of  its  tractive-power  effort  is  used  to  overcome 
friction  of  the  engine  and  tender,  and  on  a  grade  some  more  is  needed 
to  lift  its  weight  against  gravity,  and  at  speeds  of  more  than  six  or 
eight  miles  per  hour  the  boiler  becomes  a  factor  in  its  inability  to 
furnish  enough  steam  to  follow  the  pistons  with  full  pressure  under 
long  cut-off  conditions,  so  that  some  more  complicated  formula 
becomes  necessary  in  the  calculation  of  the  tractive  power  required 
for  moving  trains.  Besides  the  resistances  due  to  curves  and  grades, 
trains  are  affected  by  journal  and  flange  friction,  wind,  rolling  resist- 
ance, temperature,  etc.  A  formula  for  locomotive  tractive  power 
and  train  resistance  is  presented  in  Appendix  No.  2.  It  is  useful 
for  speeds  above  10  or  15  miles  per  hour. 

5  It  is  a  w(*ll-known  fact  that  trains  cannot  be  loaded  on 
tonnage  alon(\  One  hundred  empty  cars  weighing  20  tons  each 
would  be  a  2000-ton    train,  and  might  overload  an  engine  to  the 
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stalling  point,  whereas  the  same  engine  on  the  same  grade  would 
handle  twenty-five  80-ton  cars  with  no  trouble.  The  number  of 
axles  is  the  important  factor,  and  in  order  that  a  long  empty  train 
may  have  the  same  resistance  as  a  short  loaded  train,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  factor  for  each  car  known  as  the  adjustment  factor  and  this 
factor  will  vary  with  the  different  physical  conditions  met  with  on 
different  divisions.  A  discussion  of  adjusted  tonnage  rating  will 
be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  3. 

6  Having  discovered  the  adjustment  factor  for  any  given 
division,  and  knowing  the  principal  types  of  freight  engines  in 
use  on  that  division,  it  is  well  to  construct  tractive  power-speed 
curves  for  the  various  engines,  and  plot  on  the  same  sheet  adjusted- 
tonnage  train-resistance  curves  on  various  level  and  compensated- 
gi^ade  tracks,  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  tractive  power  curve 
with  any  given  grade  will  show  the  speed  that  could  be  maintained 
with  a  fuU-tonnage  train  on  that  grade.  A  sample  curve  sheet  with 
the  method  of  calculation  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  No.  4. 

7  After  having  completed  the  above  described  investigations 
and  having  before  us  the  equivalent  profiles  and  the  speed  curves 
on  various  grades,  we  can  lay  out  a  schedule  of  the  running  time 
between  the  various  towers,  adding  the  necessary  time  to  cover  the 
initial  and  final  terminal  delay,  water  stops,  coal  and  fire-cleaning 
stations,  interference  from  passenger  trains,  etc.,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  overtiriie  limit  based  on  a  speed  of  12^  miles  per  hour  for  the 
distance  between  terminals  and  the  time  the  crew  is  on  duty.  The 
preparation  of  a  freight-train  time  table  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  5.    ■   ^ 

8 '  Now  comes  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  After  the  tonnage 
has  been  established,  what  are  the  results  on  the  road?  Do  the  trains 
lose  so  much  time  sponging  or  setting  off  cars  with  hot  boxes,  or 
draw  heads  out  or  brake  rigging  down,  or  due  to  interference  from 
other  trains  that  they  cannot  get  over  the  road  without  excessive 
overtime?  If  the  dispatching  and  terminal  and  road  supervision 
are  all  that  they  should  be  and  a  record  has  been  made  for  a  suflBcient 
X)eriod  from  which  may  be  drawn  reliable  conclusions,  we  can  de- 
termine whether  the  overtime  is  excessive  —  in  which  event  the 
tonnage  should  be  decreased  —  or  if  the  majority  of  the  trains  get 
over  the  road  within  the  overtime  limit,  then  the  tonnage  should  be 

•       •  •  • 

increased.  Appendix  No.  6  contains  the  description  of  a  graphical  re- 
port showing  each  morning  the  performance  of  each  of  the  previous 
day's  trains,  both  slow  and  fast  freight,  plotting  the  time  on  duty 
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from  called  to  relieved  against  the  percentage  of  the  full  tonnage 
loading  of  the  engine  utilized.  This  gives  the  train  master,  road 
foreman  of  engines  and  superintendent  a  review  of  the  preceding 
day's  operations,  and  any  falling  aw^ay  from  the  standards  set  up 
on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  officials  whose  duty  it  is  properly  to 
load  the  trains  is  quickly  brought  to  light.  In  Appendix  No.  7  is 
given  the  method  of  working  out  the  most  economical  tonnage  for 
loading  the  freight  engines  of  any  division,  based  on  actual  practi- 
cable performance  in  everyday  operation.  The  treatment  considers 
the  value  of  the  locomotive,  taking  account  of  interest,  depreciation 
and  taxes;  the  relationship  ]:)etween  straight-time  and  overtime 
rates  for  road  crews;  the  quick(*ning  up  of  the  time  of  the  trains  by 
a  reduction  of  tonnage  and  the  increase  of  the  time  the  crews  are 
on  duty  by  an  increase  in  tonnage.  When  these  matters  have  been 
sufficiently  studied  in  the  light  of  the  recorded  facts,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  answer  the  question,  Are  the  engines  properly  loaded? 

B  -  AHE  THE  ENGINES  PROPERLY  USED? 

\)  So  far  as  the  Alotive  Power  Department  is  concerned  it  is 
important  to  have  reliable  reports  which  present  promptly  to  the 
responsible  operating  officers,  on  the  succeeding  day  if  possible,  all 
the  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  performance  of  the  locomotives 
available.  These  reports  should  cover  not  only  the  utilization  made 
of  the  serviceal)le  locomotives  !)ut  also  of  all  those  laid  off  for  repairs, 
both  in  the  roundhouses  and  the  l)a('k  shops.  The  more  promptly 
the  work  is  done  the  mon^  engines  will  l)e  available  for  service  and 
the  small(»r  will  be  the  numl)er  required  to  be  purchased  and  to  bear 
inten^st  and  de])reciati()n  charges.  To  this  end  the  facilities  at  the 
engine  terminals  should  be  ample  to  inspect  promptly  the  hicoming 
locomotives  and  send  the  reports  to  the  dispatcher,  who  can  at  once 
call  a  crew  in  case  th(»  engine  has  only  light  work  which  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time*  the  crew  reports.  The  fire-cleaning  pits  and 
facilities  for  haiulling  ashes,  coal,  sand  and  water  should  be  in  du- 
plicate at  important  points,  and  at  one  well-known  freight-engine 
terminal  it  is  ])()ssible  to  clean  the  fin^s  and  prepare  for  service  400 
locom()tiv(\s  per  day.  Hot -water  systems  for  washing  and  filling 
boilers  save  time,  and  drop  tables  or  unwhc^eling  hoists  should  be 
provided  for  han(llin<2;  diiving  wheels,  spring  rigging  and  driving- 
box  repairs.  Ample  jib  or  ovei'head  cranes  should  be  installed  in 
all  important  ('niiin(^lu)us(\<,  as  the  rods,  pumps,  pistons,  smokebox 
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fronts,  etc.,  of  modem  locomotives  are  now  so  heavy  that  mechanical 
appliances  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  and  save 
time  in  running  repairs.  The  enginehouse  referred  to  above  at 
times  furnishes  the  power  for  ten  eastboimd  trains  in  two  hours 
and  at  the  same  time  ten  to  fifteen  engines  an  hour  for  westboimd 
trains.  An  operation  of  this  magnitude  requires  close  supervision 
in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  power  and  loss  in  eflSciency. 

• 

Cars 

10    The  avoidable  waste  in  the  operation  of  cars  may  be  con- 
sidered imder  three  heads: 

a    The  utilization  of  cars  in  the  hands  of  agents,  shippers 
and  consignees 

b    The  handling  and  dispatchment  of  cars  in  yards  and  on 
the  road 

c    The  inspection  and  repair  of  cars  by  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  department. 


A -THE  UTILIZATION  OF   CARS  IN  THE  HANDS  OP  AGENTS, 

SHIPPERS  AND   CONSIGNEES 

11  The  committee  of  engineers  appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover 
some  months  ago  to  investigate  waste  in  industry  made  a  most 
amazing  report.  They  imdoubtedly  gave  this  question  careful 
study  and  the  report  that  they  made  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  this  country  could  be  immediately  increased  about 
50  per  cent  by  the  full  utilization  of  existing  facilities.  The  man- 
agement of  the  industries  of  this  coimtry  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  efficient  known  and  the  railroad  managements  are  no  ex- 
ception, therefore  it  is  the  more  surprising  to  find  such  disparity 
between  the  present  efficiency  and  the  attainable. 

12  So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  one  great  means  that 
suggests  itself  is  the  increased  use  of  cars  in  the  hands  of  agents 
and  shippers,  which  necessarily  involves  the  promptness  with  which 
they  are  loaded  and  unloaded  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
loaded,  i.e.,  that  the  maximum  loading  be  secured  for  the  car  in 
the  minimum  time,  etc, 

13  Maximum  car  loading  is  a  matter  of  dire  necessity  during 
periods  of  car  shortage.  It  is  also  very  essential  to  the  economic 
conduct  of  transportation.     During  recent  months  the  necessity 
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for  conserving  cars  has  been  decreased  by  the  small  volume  of  ton- 
nage handled  by  the  railroads;  the  requirement  of  economy  is  more 
urgent  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  eighteen  months.  This 
is  all  a  matter  of  education  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  When  the  railroads  had  more  business  than  they  could 
handle  the  local  oflScers  were  being  urged  to  get  out  and  interview 
the  shippers,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  secure  their  cooperation, 
ei^pecially  in  the  matter  of  better  and  heavier  carloads.  Distinct 
improvements  were  noticeable  and  the  effort  proved  its  worth. 
With  the  slump  in  traffic  the  *' drive''  lost  its  punch  and  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  and  railroad  men  ahke  to  let 
down  in  their  efforts  to  secure  maximum  loading.  This  '^line  of 
least  resistance''  method  is  resulting  in  considerable  less  than  capac- 
ity loading. 

14  It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  recognized,  that  car  loading  af- 
fects the  cost  of  railroad  operation  very  seriously,  not  only  because 
the  paying  load  may  be  a  small  percentage  of  the  gross  train  load, 
but  also  because  lightly  loaded  cars  require  more  tractive  effort 
per  ton  than  heavily  loaded  cars,  e.g.,  the  average  weight  of  a  car  is 
from  15  to  20  tons  while  the  average  weight  of  all  commodities 
is  averaging  approximately  27  tons.  The  load  of  the  car  itself  must 
be  hauled  with  every  movement  of  the  contents  and  requires  as 
much  tractive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  locomotive  per  ton  to  move 
this  weight  as  it  does  for  the  contents,  therefore  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  percentage  of  lading  to  total  weight  as  high  as  possible 
is  self-evident.  This  question  has  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  shipper  since  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act,  which 
stipulates  that  the  rates  must  be  sufficient  to  earn  a  fixed  return 
on  the  value  of  the  properties.  Any  wavste  due  to  the  light  loading 
of  cars  adds  to  the  operating  cost  and  thereby  to  the  rates  necessary 
to  earn  the  specified  return.  The  shipper  therefore  has  a  new  inter- 
est in  effecting  economies  of  transportation  and  can  contribute  to 
that  end  most  effectively  by  cooperating  in  the  heavier  loading  of 
cars 

15  During  period  February  to  August,  1920,  the  average  load- 
ing of  cars  in  the  United  States  increased  from  28.3  tons  to  29.8  tons 
per  car.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  shippers 
there  was  a  p;ain  of  carryinp^  ca]iacity  equal  to  approximately  112,500 
cars.  From  time  to  time  we  have  noticed  by  the  public  press  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  100,000  cars  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
is  considered  a  serious  matter  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  is  very 
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apparent  that  the  simple  feature  of  increasing  the  load  in  each  car 
1.5  tons  more  than  liquidated  the  alleged  shortage. 

16  General  practice  permits  the  loading  of  cars  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  marked  capacity.  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
the  utilization  of  this  margin  for  with  mia^ny  classes  of  loading  great 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  to  gain  one  car  in  every  ten  and  to 
increase  the  average  carload  correspondingly. 

17  There  are  many  commodities  moving  which  will  permit 
of  the  making  of  trade  units  to  correspond  to  the  capacity  of  the 
car;  this  has  been  done  with  cement,  and  other  like  commodities. 
The  trade  unit  for  cement  shipments  was  set  at  144  bbl.  for  a  50,000- 
Ib.  capacity  car;  173  bbl.  for  a  60,000-lb.  capacity  car;  231  bbl. 
for  an  80,000-lb.  capacity  car  and  289  bbl.  for  a  100,000-lb.  capacity 
car.  The  establishment  of  this  standard  encourages  the  loading 
of  cars  to  capacity.  If  this  were  done  with  flour  and  all  similar 
commodities  great  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  the  railroads. 

18  The  agent  through  close  association  with  shippers  is  in  the 
best  position  to  encourage  maximum  loading.  It  is  often  decidedly 
hard  to  convince  shippers  that  they  are  not  loading  their  cars  to 
cubical  capacity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  coal  operators. 
The  best  means  of  producing  convincing  evidence  of  the  empty 
space  in  a  car  is  to  show  the  shipper  a  photograph  of  the  car  which 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  we  have  found  a  kodak  to  be  a  most  helpful 
instrument  in  increasing  the  tons  per  car.  The  cars  may  be  inter- 
cepted and  photographed  at  scales  or  in  classification  yards. 

19  The  prompt  release  of  cars  imder  load  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  car.  Most  shippers  and  consignees  are  reason- 
able in  this  respect  and  will  give  us  their  best  efforts  if  the  matter  is 
handled  with  them  in  a  diplomatic  way.  After  urging  the  shippers 
and  consignees,  the  railroad  then  has  a  very  important  part  to  play 
by  the  prompt  movement  of  cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty;  it  being 
purely  psychological  that  after  urging  the  shipper  or  consignee  and 
then  failing  on  our  own  part  would  necessarily  breed  antagonism. 

B-THE   HANDLING  AND   DISPATCHMENT   OF   CARS   IN   YARDS    * 

AND   ON  THE  ROAD 

20  After  cars  have  been  loaded  and  waybills  furnished  by 
the  agent  to  transport  freight  from  point  of  origin  to  destination, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  train  master  to  arrange  for  movement 
and  delivery  with  the  least  possible  delay  consistent  with  economical 
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operation.  This  necessarily  involves  good  organization  and  effec- 
tive supervision  to  accomplish  proper  movement  through  yards  and 
over  the  road.  Normally  cars  are  weighed  at  the  first  track  scale 
encountered  after  departure  from  shipping  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  proper  charges  for  transporting  freight  which  involves 
the  agent  at  the  scales,  who  is  responsible  for  securing  accurate  weights 
as  a  basis  for  applying  the  freight  'charges.  As  a  rule,  the  weighing 
is  performed  in  a  yard  consisting  of  receiving  and  classification 
tracks.  Trains  arriving  in  the  receiving  yard  are  subjected  to  inspec- 
tion and  minor  repairs  to  insure  safe  movement  over  the  road  be- 
tween terminals,  sending  to  the  repair  yard  any  bad-order  cars 
that  must  be  ''shopped^'  for  this  purpose.  After  inspection  and 
repairs  have  been  completed,  the  train  is  prepared  for  switching 
from  receiving  yard  to  classification  yard,  which  process  requires 
car  markers  to  chalk-mark  cars  for  their  respective  classification 
tracks,  according  to  destination  and  routing,  also  furnishing  cor- 
responding switching  lists  for  the  conductor  in  charge  of  switching 
crew,  and  switchmen  who  operate  switches  leading  into  the  classi- 
fication yard.  Yard  locomotives  and  a  force  of  trainmen  are  re- 
quired to  switch  trains  into  the  classification  yard  at  proper  speed 
for  accurate  weighing  at  pohits  where  cars  pass  over  a  track  scale; 
also  requiring  brakemen,  commonly  designated  as  "car  droppers,^' 
to  ride  cars  into  the  classification  yard  and  control  them  by  use  of 
hand  ])rakes  to  bring  them  to  a  stop  at  the  proper  point  and  to 
avoid  damage  by  impact  with  preceding  cars  standing  on  track. 

21  The  train  from  receiving  yard  has  now  been  distributed 
on  various  tracks  in  the  classification  yard,  usually  from  ten  to 
thirty  tracks,  depcuiding  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  yard 
operation.  The  original  train  having  thus  lost  its  identity,  following 
trains,  classified  in  like  manner  to  the  same  tracks,  are  required  to 
assembk'  cars  that  will  comprise  new  trains  to  ])e  dispatched  when 
the  required  tonnage  is  accumulated.  A  variety  of  conditions  arise 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation  that  seriously  influence  the  time  con- 
sumed bv  cars  enroute  to  their  destination,  which  may  necessarilv 
be  repeated  from  one  to  many  times  between  the  originating  point 
and  destination  of  cars,  depending  on  the  distance  and  the  territory 
over  which  they  ai'(*  moving.  The  time  required  to  assemble  suffi- 
cient tonnage  for  a  train  in  the  classification  yard  is  very  largely 
depenchnit  on  tlio  steady  or  intermittent  arrival  of  trains  in  the 
receiving  yard;  also  on  the  hauling  capacity  of  road  locomotives 
used  on  trains  (li-;|)atcli(Ml  in  the  sani(;  direction,  which  may  be  35 
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or  50  cars  from  one  yard  and  100  to  115  cars  from  another  yard  for 
the  same  class  of  locomotive,  depending  on  the  ruling  grade  of  the 
division  over  which  trains  are  being  hauled. 

22  In  this  connection  another  primary  cause  of  delay  in  as- 
sembling trains  in  the  classificatioii  yard  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  usual 
nimiber  of  classifications  imposed  upon  certain  yards  for  the  con- 
venience of  connecting  division^  to  meet  their  requirements  for 
various  reasons,  but  primarily  due  to  inadequate  track  and  switching 
facilities.  So-called  "prior  classifications"  are  also  a  source  of  yard 
delay  at  the  point  where  they  are  assembled,  but  the  time  thus 
consumed  is  presumably  oflFset  by  saving  in  time  at  the  next  yard 
or  terminal  point  where  such  trains  are  kept  intact  and  delivered 
to  the  division  in  advance  thereof  without  reclassifying,  which  means 
an  actual  saving  in  the  aggregate  time  consumed  from  shipping 
point  to  destination,  also  in  operating  expenses.  Therefore  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  yard  delay  is  beyond  control,  owing  to  prevail- 
ing conditions  that  cannot  be  eliminated.  However,  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  minimizing  yard  and  road  delays  to  train  movement 
by  employing  the  best  operating  methods,  maintaining  soimd  organi- 
zation and  efficient  supervision. 

23  Time  consumed  assembling  tonnage  for  heavy  trains  to 
be  hauled  by  large  types  of  locomotives  over  comparatively  level 
grades  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  a  contributory  cause  of  "avoid- 
able waste  in  cars,"  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  doing  so  reduces 
the  number  of  engine  and  train  crews  and  locomotives  required  to 
haul  a  large  volume  of  freight,  which  means  economical  operation. 

C-THE  INSPECTION   AND   REPAIR   OP   CARS  BY  THE 
MAINTENANCE   OF  EQITIPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

24  When  trains  are  hauled  over  the  road  certain  defects 
develop,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  terminal  of  a  run  a  certain 
portion  of  the  cars,  say  3  to  5  per  cent,  must  go  to  shop  for  repairs. 
The  cars  from  the  time  last  inspected  imtil  they  go  to  the  industries 
or  mines  to  be  loaded  and  return,  develop  many  defects  due  to  stress 
and  strain  of  service,  and  consequently  they  have  to  be  shopped 
when  reaching  the  nearest  terminal. 

25  There  are  three  distinct  classifications  for  shop  cars:  light, 
medium  and  heavy.  When  an  inspector  discovers  a  defect  which 
he  cannot  correct,  he  applies  a  bad-order  card,  and  places  it  in  a 
conspicuous  location  on  the  car.    These  cards  are  placed  in  one  of 
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three  positions:  vertical,  horizontal  or  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  A 
card  placed  in  a  vertical  position  indicates  light  repairs;  horizontal, 
heavy  repairs;    and  at  a  45-deg.  angle,  medium  repairs. 

2G  After  the  train  is  inspected  a  car  marker  goes  along  the 
train  and  marks  each  car  with  chalk  and  the*  date  and  track  number 
to  which  each  particular  car  is  to  be  classified. 

27  As  already  stated,  the  classification  yard  consists  of  a 
number  of  tracks  for  the  various  classifications;  a  certain  number 
of  these  tracks  are  set  aside  for  shop  cars,  some  tracks  for  light- 
repair  cars,  some  for  medium,  and  some  for  heav}^  repairs.  The 
shop  cars  are  moved  from  the  chissification  yard  to  the  car  repair 
yard  ])y  shifting  engines,  usually  at  night,  and  the  repair  tracks 
filled  up  so  that  when  the  gang  foremen  arrive  at  their  places  of 
duty  approximately  one-half  hour  in  advance  of  the  commencing 
time  for  the  shop  forces,  they  can  pn^pare  their  work  for  the  day. 
It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  work  is  propcu'ly  distributed  and 
there  is  sufficient  material  on  hand  to  proceed  with  the  repairs. 

28  After  they  have  all  the  cars  written  up  they  start  inspect- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  men  to  determine  if  it  has  been  properly 
performed,  and  that  proper  charges  for  material  have  been  made. 
After  this  is  completed  they  report  out  such  cars  as  are  ready  to 
go  and  mark  those  uncompleted  to  be  set  back.  The  shifting  crew 
then  takes  out  the  entire  string,  returning  those  not  completed.  It 
is  the  gang  foreman's  duty  to  see  that  any  cars  not  completed  are 
in  such  shape  that  they  can  l)e  moved  out  with  the  O.K.  cars,  as 
otherwise  there  would  be  non-movabh*  cars  between  two  or  three 
cars  O.K.  for  service  and  this  would  hold  the  cars  ready  for  move- 
ment an  unreas()nal)le  length  of  time. 

29  AftcM*  the  cars  are  turned  out  of  the  repair  shop  they  are 
returned  to  th(»  receiving  yard  and  nn-lassified  over  the  hump  to  be 
returned  to  servicer 

30  In  oi'der  to  keep  a  check  on  cars  undergoing  repairs,  a 
report  is  pn^pared  and  sent  to  th(^  different  operating  officials.  The 
report  indicat(\s  the  time  the  car  is  slio[)i)ed,  the  time  it  is  moved 
to  the  shop,  the  time  r('i)aiis  ai"e  completed  and  the  time  car  is  moved 
out  of  shop.  ]W  ch(M-king  ovt^i"  this  rej)()rt  each  morning  the  master 
mechanic,  superintendent  or  geneial  officers  can  determine  in  a  few 
seconds  if  tliere  are  any  cai's  that  ai'(^  being  held  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time. 

31  It  is  the  aim  of  the  operrding  offieials  not  only  to  see  that 
all  cars  ai'e  repaired,  l)iit  to  have  the  cars  repaired  promptly  and 
returned  to  sei'vice  in  the  most  expc^ditious  manner. 
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CONCLUSION 

32  The  great  secret  of  the  entire  operation,  therefore,  is 
cooperation  and  teamwork,  and  these  can  be  checked  by  suitable 
reports. 

33  The  statistics  which  reach  the  superintendent's  desk  giving 
hourly,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  information  are  many  and  varied, 
and  originate  from  numerous  sources,  but  the  reports  scanned  by 
the  author  with  most  interest  each  day  are  those  which  tell  where 
each  of  the  heavy  road  freight  and  passenger  engines  were  the  day 
before  and  what  they  were  doing.  There  is  a  maxim,  "Take  care 
of  the  shillings  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  It 
seems  to  apply  particularly  to  the  railroads.  Take  care  of  the  engines 
and  the  dividends  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  course  this 
could  not  be  literally  true,  but  there  is  so  much  involved  in  this 
'*  taking  care  of  the  engines,"  embracing  as  it  does  the  time  and 
inferentially  the  money  spent  in  locomotive  repairs,  the  quality  of 
back-shop  and  enginehouse  work  performed,  the  proper  tonnage 
rating,  and  suitable  loading  of  engines  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
economical  road  speed,  the  reduction  of  delays  getting  into  and  out 
of  yards,  the  inspection  and  repair  of  car  equipment,  the  efficiency 
of  water  stations,  coal-,  sand-  and  ash-handling  plants,  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  wreck  forces,  the  handling  of  local  freight 
and  work  trains,  in  fact,  almost  each  and  every  one  of  the  thousand 
and  one  matters  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful  operation  of  a 
division.  If  any  one  of  the  features  named  above  is  not  functioning 
properly,  as  well  as  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  eflFect 
will  be  seen  in  the  slowing  down  of  the  road  speed  or  a  lowering  of 
the  average  mileage  per  serviceable  locomotive  or  a  falling  oflF  in 
the  loading  efficiency.  All  these  must  be  at  their  highest  possible 
levels  of  practical  performance,  and  when  they  are,  a  glance  of  the 
eye  at  the  daily  barometer  ought  to  tell  it,  and  when  they  are  not, 
a  few  minutes'  inspection  of  the  data  ought  to  tell  why  and  point 
the  remedy.  The  supervisors  must  have  tracks  fit  for  speed  and 
service;  the  signal  engineer  must  have  communicating  systems 
and  signal  apparatus  in  good  working  order;  the  road  foreman 
must  have  engines  properly  rated  and  sufficient  crews  and  super- 
vision; the  train  master  must  have  his  yard  and  road  forces  properly 
instructed  and  disciplined;  the  division  operator  must  have  his 
train  dispatchers  and  signalmen  alert  and  intelligent;  and  the  master 
mechanic  must  produce  the  power  in  ample  quantity  and  fit  for 
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service.  If  the  division  superintendent  can  be  assured  that  every- 
thing is  being  done  that  can  be  done  to  have  every  available  engine 
in  service  that  can  be  put  in  service,  and  that  every  engine  dispatched 
is  being  loaded  to  the  maximum  number  of  cars  it  can  economically 
haul,  then  he  is  assured  of  an  economical  performance  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  waste  in  the  operation  of  locomotives  and  cars. 
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APPENDIX   NO.    1 

EQUIVALENT  PROFILES 

34  Fig.  1  shows  a  portion  of  a  railroad  between  Block  Stations  QY  and  FR. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  track  chart  which  locates  the  curves  and  tangents,  mile 
posts,  stations,  etc.  The  distances  from  the  starting  point  are  given  in  feet  and 
above  is  shown  in  solid  line  the  true  profile  as  plotted  from  the  elevations  given 
in  Table  1,  colimm  3. 

35  Many  railroads  will  have  the  information  shown  in  columns  1,  2,  3, 
7  and  8  without  making  any  special  survey,  and  from  these  data  the  other 
columns  of  Table  1  may  be  compiled.  We  observe  from  the  first  line  that  Block 
Station  QY  in  column  1  is  the  0  or  starting  point  with  an  elevation  above  sea 
level,  of  803.12  ft.  It  is  on  a  2-deg.  curve  as  shown  in  column  8.  Line  2  shows 
that  at  292  ft.  from  the  starting  point  this  2-deg.  curve  stops,  and  the  292  ft. 
times  2  deg.  equals  584  as  entered  in  column  9.  Multiplying  by  0.05  and  dividing 
by  100  gives  an  equivalent  grade  rise  of  +0.292  ft.,  column  10. 

36  As  there  is  no  actual  top  of  rail  elevation  recorded  at  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  interpolate,  and  line  3  gives  an  elevation  of  806.12  at  934  ft. 
from  0.  The  difference  of  3  ft.  is  recorded  in  column  5  and  dividing  by  the  dis- 
tance, 934  ft.,  colmnn  4,  gives  a  grade  of  0.321  per  cent,  column  6.  Consequently 
292  ft.  of  this  grade  would  result  in  a  rise  of  0.937  ft.,  as  recorded  in  column  12, 
and  adding  the  known  elevation  at  the  previous  station,  we  have  the  interpolated 
elevation  of  804.057,  colimm  13.  To  this  is  now  added  the  superimposed  curve 
resistance  which  was  found  equal  to  0.292  in  column  11,  and  we  have  the  equiva- 
lent elevation  of  the  top  of  rail  if  the  track  had  been  straight  as  recorded  in 
column  14,  804.349. 

37  Line  3  shows  an  actual  elevation  at  station  934  of  806.12.  The  equiva- 
lent curve  resistance  0.292  already  calculated  and  recorded  in  colimm  11  should 
be  added  to  this,  making  the  equivalent  elevation  806.412,  column  15.  Line  4 
shows  elevation  807.73  at  Station  1434,  and  by  the  same  process  as  above, 
column  15  gives  808.022.  Line  5  records  the  end  of  the  tangent  at  Station  1480 
which  is  46  ft.  beyond  the  previous  point  at  which  an  elevation  is  available,  so 
that  the  interpolated  rise  of  +0.212,  column  12,  as  previously  explained,  must  be 
added  to  807.73,  giving  807.942  as  shown  in  column  13,  and  this  increased  by 
the  equivalent  grade  rise  of  +0.292  or  an  equivalent  elevation  of  808.234,  column 
14.  Line  6  shows  that  at  Station  1534  an  elevation  of  808.19  was  recorded,  which 
being  100  ft.  in  advance  of  the  last  known  elevation,  with  a  difference  between 
the  two  of  +0.46  ft.,  we  have  a  grade  of  +0.46  per  cent,  column  6.  Fifty-four  feet 
of  a  1-deg.  curve  gives  an  equivalent  grade  rise  of  +0.027  ft.,  and  this  added  to 
the  previous  +0.292  makes  the  cumulative  grade  rise  of  +0.319  shown  in 
column  11. 

38  The  succeeding  steps  are  plain  and  have  been  previously  covered  in 
detail,  the  only  care  necessary  being  the  proper  observance  of  the  minus  signs 
in  lines  44,  45,  and  46,  column  12.    From  the  results  obtained  in  columns  14  and 
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15,  an  equivalent  profile  may  be  plotted,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  dotted  line 
above  the  solid-hne  true  profile  in  Fig.  1.  This  represents  what  the  grades  on 
a  straight  track  would  be  in  order  that  a  westbound  train  would  meet  the  same 
resistance  that  it  does  on  the  actual  existing  track  with  its  curves.  Therefore, 
while  the  difference  in  the  elevation  above  sea  level  between  QY  and  FR  is  8G.77  ft., 
the  curves  have  added  an  apparent  resistance  equal  to  21.467  ft.  more,  or  a  total 
equivalent  rise  of  108.237  ft.  This  would  be  a  total  eciuivalent  grade  of  rise 
divided  by  distance  or  108.237  -r  24,425  =  +0.443  per  cent.  From  a  distance  of 
22,634  ft.  from  QY  to  the  end  of  the  section,  the  equivalent  profile  shows  prac- 
tically a  level,  so  that  the  equivalent  grade  would  be  911.160  -  803.12  =  108.04 
-i-  22,()34  =  -f  0.478  per  cent.  From  Station  1480  with  an  equivalent  elevation 
of  808.234  ft.  to  Station  14,953  at  e(|uivalent  elevation  877.061  there  is  an  equiva- 
lent rise  of  68.827  ft.  in  a  distance  of  13,473  ft.  or  an  equivalent  grade  of  +0.51  per 
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cent.  This  distance  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  is  therefore  too 
great  to  be  treated  as  a  velocity  grade.  From  Station  5374,  elevation  827.270, 
to  Station  8230,  elevation  M5. 734,  a  distance  of  2856  ft.,  tliere  is  an  etjuivalent 
rise  of  18.464  ft.  or  an  e(iuivalent  grade  of  +0.()48  per  cent.  The  distance  is  only 
a  little  over  hiilf  a  mile,  however,  or  considerably  less  than  a  train  length,  and 
can  therefore  be  op(M"ated  as  a  momentum  grade.  A  similar  but  still  shorter  and 
steeper  grade  occurs  between  Stations  7170  and  S23(),  where  there  is  a  rise  of 
7.208  ft.,  etiuivalent  to  a  i  0.6s  per  cent  gratle.  This,  hcnvever,  is  so  short  as  to 
be  purely  a  mom«'ntum  gr;id(\ 

39  Having  followed  the  method  abo\e  (h^serilx'd  in  detail,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  it  may  not  be  n(M-essary  to  a(lo])t  this  operation  for  an  entire  division. 
On  portions  of  the  railroad  where  <'asy  grades  and  curves  f)revail,  a  lump-sum 
method  may  be  i)ursued  whieh  will  take  the  entire  territory  from  one  block  sta- 
tion to  another  as  a  unit.     In  Table  1  the  entire  distance  from  QY  to  FK  is 
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24,425  ft.  and  the  difference  in  elevation  is 
86.77  ft.  The  sum  of  all  the  lengths  of  curves 
multiplied  by  the  degrees  is  42,930,  which  is  the 
equivalent  length  of  a  1-deg.  curve.  Translating 
this  into  rise  by  multiplying  by  0.05  and  dividing 
by  100,  we  have  21.465  ft. 

40  Table  2  gives  particulars  of  the  block 
stations  from  the  mouth  of  the  yard  at  one  end 
of  the  division  to  the  entrance  of  the  yard  at 
the  other  end  of  the  division,  comprising  the 
distances  between  block  stations,  the  cumulative 
distance  from  the  starting  point,  the  actual 
elevations  of  the  top  of  rail  at  the  towers,  the 
equivalent  lengths  of  1-deg.  curves,  the  equiva- 
lent rise  due  to  these  curves,  the  cumulative 
equivalent  rise  due  to  curves,  and  the  super- 
imposed cumulative  totals  which  give  the  equi- 
valent elevations.  These  data  have  been  plotted 
on  tenths  cross-section  paper  and  are  repro- 
duced in  Fig.  2,  where  the  solid  line  is  the 
actual  profile,  the  dotted  line  above  it  the  equi- 
valent westbound  grade  and  the  dash-and-dot 
line  below  it  the  equivalent  eastbound  grade. 
This  is  a  convenient  profile  to  work  to,  and  by 
making  the  vertical  scale  100  ft.  to  the  inch  and 
the  horizontal  scale  10,000  ft.  to  the  inch  on 
the  tenths  cross-section  paper,  the  equivalent 
grades  may  be  read  directly  in  tenths  of  per 
cent,  by  observing  the  number  of  tenths  of  an 
inch  the  grade  line  rises  or  falls  in  an  inch. 
This  will  appear  as  an  advantageous  feature 
later  on. 

41  It  will  be  apparent  that  as  the  curves 
increase  the  resistances  encountered  by  a  west- 
ward train  on  the  profile  shown  in  Fig.  2  so  that 
the  equivalent  profile  appears  above  and  with 
steeper  grades  than  the  true  profile,  so  also  the 
resistance  encountered  by  an  eastward  train  will 
be  greater  and  consequently  the  down  grades  will 
appear  less  steep  for  the  equivalent  eastward 
profile,  and  this  will  lie  below  the  true  profile  by 
the  same  amount  as  the  westward  equivalent 
profile  lies  above  it.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
while  the  actual  rise  is  from  elevation  347.89 
to  1088.50  or  740.61  ft.,  the  equivalent  rise  due 
to  curves  is  235.389  ft.  more,  or  an  apparent 
rise  of  1323.889  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  curves  makes  the  descent  ap- 
parently less  by  235.389  ft.,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  we  can  plot  the  eastward  profile  from 
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a  starting  point  235.389  ft.  below  the  west  end  of  the  true  profile  or  1088.50  - 
235. 3S9  etjuals  853.111.  The  eciuivalent  drop  for  eastward  trains  is,  therefore, 
only  853.111  -  347.89  =  505.221,  the  last  half  of  the  run  being  practically  a  level. 
There  is  an  equivalent  drop  of  less  than  40  ft.  in  a  distance  of  312,000  ft.,  although 
intermediate  adverse  grades  of  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent  are  encountered. 


TABLE   2     DATA   OX    BLOCK   STATIOXS   OF   RAILROAD    DIVISION 
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APPENDIX   NO.    2 

LOCOMOTIVE  TRACTIVE  POWER  AND  TRAIN  RESISTANCE 

42    The  two  fundamental  equations  of  locomotive  tractive  power  and 
train  resistance  are: 

9.PC 

^ m^^  -  ^^ + ^-^^(^  -  ^^^J^  -  ^'^^" 

^^     SKH 


R  -  lOOiV  +  1.5W  +  0.01(F  +  IQWVWN  +  (c  +  20G)W 

43  T  is  in  pounds,  refers  only  to  the  locomotive,  and  is  made  up  of: 
cylinder  tractive  force,  locomotive  machinery  friction,  and  head-on  wind  resist- 
ance, which  are  respectively  represented  by  the  three  terms  of  the  right-hand 
member  of  the  equation. 

44  R  refers  to  total  train  resistance,  being  exclusive  of  locomotive  ma- 
chinery friction  and  head-on  wind  resistance,  but  includes  the  remainder  of  the 
resistance  of  the  locomotive  (its  rolling  resistance),  the  total  resistance  of  the 
tender  and  the  cars  behind  the  tender.  This  is  done  by  making  W  the  total 
weight  of  train  in  tons  inclusive  of  locomotive  and  tender,  and  by  making  N 
represent  a  number  greater  than  the  nimiber  of  cars  behind  tender  by  a  constant 
(3)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  locomotive  and  tender  in  cars. 

45  The  other  quantities,  using  a  standard  Mikado  type  locomotive,  are: 

P  =  nominal  boiler  pressure  (in  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  less  ten  -  205  -  10  -  195 
C  -  square  of  the  cyUnder  diameter  in  inches  times  the  stroke  in  inches, 

divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  drivers  in  inches  -  -pr  " zk 

-  352.74  for  Lis 
H  -  heating  surface,  sq.  ft. 

(For  Us  -  3731  for  flues  +  1147  for  superheater  pipes  +  315  for  fire 

box  -  5193  sq.  ft.) 
K  -  evaporation  (actual)  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  assumed 

at  10  lb. 
w  »  weight  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  steam,  taken  at  0.39  lb.  corresponding  to  100 

degrees  of  superheat 
c  =  curvature  of  track  in  degrees  at  1  lb.  per  ton  per  degree  of  curve 
G  =  grade  in  per  cent  at  20  lb.  per  ton  of  total  W  per  1  per  cent 
V  -  speed  in  miles  per  hour 

Q  =  weight  on  drivers  in  tons  of  2000  lb.  (For  Lis  -  120.1) 
n  -  nimiber  of  pairs  of  drivers  (For  Lis  -  4) 
N  =  nimiber  of  cars  behind  tender  plus  three  (3),  as  the  equivalent  of  the 

locomotive  and  tender 
W  =  weight  of  entire  train  in  tons  of  2000  lb.,  including  locomotive  and, 

tender  (Lis  -  250  tons) 

46  For  15  miles  per  hour  the  tractive  power  will  be: 
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^  -  ^^1^^9x5^4x15  -  f22  +  °-15(4-l)  X  1^!  120.1-0.1  X  15. 


3x10x5193 
22<>9SS 


^'^>>>fiLv^  -  122  +  0.15  X  3  .X  15|    120.1  -  0.1  X  225 

1  + 


155790 
137568 


1  +  1.47 
137568 


-  I  22 +  6.75}  120.1  -22.5 
(28.75  X  120.1)  -  22.5 


2.47 

=  55750  -  3452.875  -  22.5 
=  52275  at  15  miles  per  hour 

47  As  the  evaporation  of  10  lb.  of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per 
hour  requires  the  firing  of  more  than  8000  lb.  of  coal,  or  8  shovelfuls  per  minute, 
and  involves  clean  heating  surfaces,  good  coal,  clean  grates,  tight  piston  packing 
etc.,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the  average  run  of  freight  locomotives  to  be  in 
such  perfect  condition.  Consequently,  it  is  proper  to  discount  the  theoretical 
tractive  power  by  10  per  cent  and  therefore  90  per  cent  of  52,275  would  be  47,047. 
It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  a  locomotive  to  develop  this  high  tractive  power 
with  a  wet  rail  or  in  foggy  or  frosty  weather,  the  coefficient  of  adhesion  being 
only  5  to  1. 

48  The  second  of  the  fundamental  equations  deals  with  train  resistance. 
Using  a  train  of  100  standard  hopper  cars  weighing  empty  25  tons  each,  the  weight 
of  the  train  back  of  the  tender  would  be  2500  tons.  Adding  the  weight  of  the 
engine  and  tender  at  250  tons  gives  W  =  2750  tons.  Bearing  in  mind  that  A'  is 
three  more  than  the  number  of  cars,  A'  is  103  and  F,  the  speed,  is  15  miles  per  hour: 


R  =  100  X  103  +  1.5  X  2750  -\-  0.01(15  +  16)15v/2750  x  103  +  (c  +  20r;)2750 

49  As  we  have  already  developed  in  Appendix  No.  1,  the  equivalent 
straight  track  is  rcprcFcnted  by  the  dotled  profile  n  Fig.  1  and  therefore  c  be- 
comes zero,  there  being  no  curves.  G  in  per  cent  may  be  found  by  taking  the 
equivalent  elevation  ^OS.r-09  ni  Station  1534  and  845.734  at  S2;i0,  making  a  rise 
of  37.225  ft.  in  (H)9i)  ft.  or  -i 0.557  per  cent.  Tin's  at  20  lb.  per  1  per  cent  would 
be  11.14  lb.  per  ton,  or  for  the  2750  tons,  30635  lb. 


R  =  10,300  +  4,125  +  0.01(31)  15V  283250  -f  (0  +  20  X  0.557)2750 

-  14,425  +  (4.65  x  532.3)  +  (11.14  x  2750) 
=  14,425  +  2475  +  3()();i5 

-  47,535  at  15  miles  per  hour 

50  The  abr>ve  result  for  7i*  is  slightly  larger  than  the  corresponding  value 
for  Ty  but  the  dilTennee  is  met  by  a  slight  drop  in  the  speed  of  the  train. 
Nothing  remains,  however,  for  the  additional  resistance  due  to  side  winds,  or 
the  inability  of  the  engine  to  develop  tlie  full  tractive  power  due  to  bad  rail, 
poor  coal,  etc. 
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APPENDIX   NO.    3 

ADJUSTED  TONNAGE  RATING 

51  Various  methods  of  loading  locomotives  have  been  followed  in  the 
past,  starting  in  the  early  days  with  a  given  number  of  cars.  As  the  cars  varied 
greatly  in  weight  when  loaded,  and  also  varied  in  size  and  weight  between 


TABLE  3     WESTBOUND   SCHEDULE  BETWEEN  BLOCK  STATIONS   NC  AND   DI 


(1) 

Block 
Station 

(2) 

Miles 

between 

towers 

(3) 

Speed, 

miles 

per  hour 

(4) 

Minutes 
to  nm 
block 

(6) 

Minutes 
standing 

(6) 

Slow 

down  — 

accelerate 

(7) 

Total 
time 

in 
block 

(8) 

Cumu- 
lative 
time, 

minutes 

(9) 

Cumu- 
lative 
time, 
hours 

NC 

6.7 
7.0 
7.6 
4.3 
7.9 
7.8 
3.6 

8.3 
1.1 
6.6 
11.1 
6.7 
4.8 
6.1 
1.4 
5.0 
5.3 
2.2 
4.6 
2.2 
5.2 
1.7 

24i 

23i 

22 

26 

25 

241 

24 

22i 

22 

25 

24 

20 

24 

23 

21 

22 

16 

15§ 

15 

14i 

141 

14  i 

14 
18 
20i 
10 
19 
19 
9 

22 

3 
16 
27i 
20 
12 
16 

4 

131 
20 

8J 

m 

9 

21i 

7 

14 
18 
41 
10 
19 
19 
60 

22 

3 
16 
53 
20 
12 
16 

4 
40 
20 

8i 
18i 

9 
35 

7 

14 

32 

73 

83 
102 
121 
181 

203 

206 

222 

275 

295 

307 

323 

327 

367 

387 

3951 

414 

423 

458 

465 

0:14 

JO 

0:32 

BD 
MS 

lOJ 

10  (water) 

1:13 
1:23 

RK 

1:42 

VE 

2:01 

M 

MI 

41 

(6re 
10  cleaned, 
coal  and 
water) 

3:01 
3:23 

J 

3:26 

RW 

3:42 

LF 
VF 

131 

12  (water) 

4:35 
4:53 

MU 

6:07 

JC 

5:23 

GC 

5:27 

HM 
PG 

16J 

(ashpan 
10  cleaned, 
water) 

6:07 
6:27 

SC 

6:35 

QY 

6:54 

FR 

7:03 

RM 
BQ 

6i 

7  (water) 

7:38 
7:45 

DI 

themselves  when  empty,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  given  number  of  cars  would 
sometimes  result  in  overloaded  engines  and  in  other  cases  light  trains  which 
could  have  hauled  more  cars.  This  resulted  in  uneconomical  operation,  and  a 
method  is  now  available  which  insures  each  train  made  up  having  the  same 
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resistance.  What  is  known  as  the  car  factor  is  added  to  the  actual  weight  in 
tons  of  2000  lb.  of  each  car  in  the  train,  this  imaj^inary  weight  being  added  for 
the  purpose  of  etiuating  the  drawl)ar  pull  of  all  cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty, 
and  of  course  involving  an  increased  adjusted  tonnage  rating  for  the  locomotive. 
52  In  working  out  a  case  for  any  given  division  the  use  of  a  dynamometer 
car  is  a  great  convenience.  However,  in  its  absence,  the  equivalent  profiles 
described  in  Aj)pendix  No.  1  may  be  used.  The  object  of  the  investigation  is 
to  discover  the  drawbar  pull  of  a  long  empty  train  which  is  just  equal  to  the 
drawbar  pull  of  a  short  loaded  train,  and  from  the  known  weight  of  these  trains 
and  the  number  of  cars  in  each,  the  car  factor  may  be  determined  in  the  formula: 
Car  Factor  =  (Wi  -  ir2)/(A'2  -  A'l),  where  Wi  is  the  weight  in  tons  of  the  train 
of  heavy  cars  and  Wo  the  light  cars,  and  A'l  the  number  of  cars  in  the  first  train 
and  A'o  the  luimber  in  the  .second  train. 


20  30  40 

Speed, MileG  per  tiour 

Fig.  3     Tractive  Poweu-Speed  and  Traix-Resistance  Curves 

(Engine:    Mikmlo,  27  X -iO  in.;    wlicrN,  r»2  in.;   .^trum  prr's-^urc,  20.")  lb.;  superheat,  100   dog.  fahr. ; 
heating  suifacc,  .")1M.{  .-q.  ft.;  evaimration,  9  11).  per  •*ii.  ft.  of  h<'atiug  surface  per  hour.) 

53  An  exninination  of  Fig.  2  will  iiidicatt*  a  very  severe  gra<le  in  the 
eciuivalent  westbound  profile  between  mile  posts  217  and  221.  This  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  sliowii  on  a  larger  sctile  in  Fig.  1,  and  from  Table  1  we  note 
that  the  eciuivalent  elevation  at  Si;ition  l."):;4  is  SOS.oO")  and  at  Station  22031 
it  is  911.1.JS,  a  dilTerenee  of  1()3.«U'.)  ft.  in  21,100  or  an  eciuivalent  grade  of  i-0.-l92 
per  cent.    The  distance  is  four  miles,  wliii-h  is  b(\vond  the  possibility  of  oi)eration 
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as  a  momentum  grade.  Using  the  method  of  Appendix  No.  2  and  assuming  the 
long  empty  train  to  consist  of  100  cars  weighing  25  tons  each,  and  substituting 
the  values  in  the  equation,  we  have: 

R  -  100xl03+1.5x2,750+0.01(154-16)15V2,750xl03-f(c+20x0.492)2,750 
«  10,300  +  4,125  +  4.65V283,250  +  9.84  x  2,750 
=  10,300  +  4,125  +  2,475  +  27,060 
»  43,960  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hoiu*. 

54  By  a  method  of  trial  and  error  with  various  assumed  weights  of  a 
40-car  train  we  find  that  40  cars  weighing  77.3  tons  each  will  have  the  same 
resistance.  Bearing  in  mind  that  AT  -  40  +  3  =  43  and  TF  =  40  x  77.3  -  3092 
+  250  =  3,342, 

/J  =  100  X  43  +  1.5  X  3,342  +  4.65  V(  143, 706)  +  9.84  x  3,342 

-  4,300  +  5,013  +  1,762  +  32,885 

-  43,960 

55  The  make-up  of  the  two  trains  having  been  determined,  the  values 
of  W  and  N  may  be  substituted  in  the  car-factor  formula  previously  given  in 
this  appendix,  and  we  have: 

ParT?onw      ^^  -  ^«      3,342  -  2,750      Qj.^^ 
Car  Factor  -  -^^— ^  -     103-43      "  ^'^^^ 

56  As  proof  that  these  two  trains  which  have  an  equal  resistance  are 

properly  made  up  by  using  the  car  factor  of  9.87,  we  may  note  the  example 

below: 

100  cars  x  25  tons       -  2,500  tons 

987 
100  cars  x  factor  9.87  -  _    q-  adjusted  tons 

40  cars  x  77.3  tons    -  3,092  tons 

395 
40  cars  x  factor  9.87  =  oTo^  adjusted  tons 

57  For  the  sake  of  simpUcity  and  ease  of  working  by  yard  clerks  and  yard 
masters  in  making  up  trains,  we  will  use  the  nearest  whole  figiure  to  9.87  and  call 
the  adjustment  factor  10.  This  will  make  up  the  long  empty  train  of  100  cars 
having  a  weight  of  25  tons  each  plus  the  factor  10  per  car  or  total  of  3,500  adjusted 
tons.  The  short  train  with  77.3  ton  cars  with  the  factor  added,  becomes  87.3 
times  40  cars  or  3,492  adjusted  tons.  The  sUght  discrepancy  is  caused  by  taking 
the  nearest  whole  number  to  the  factor  worked  out  in  decimals  and  does  not  pro- 
duce as  much  of  an  error  as  one  car  in  the  loading. 

58  The  good-weather  rating  for  the  engine  used  in  this  discussion  has 
therefore  been  fixed  at  3,500  adjusted  tons  with  a  factor  of  10  westbound. 

59  The  car  factor  varies  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  different 
divisions,  as  a  general  proposition  the  steeper  the  grades  the  lower  being  the 
figure.    On  some  divisions  the  car  factor  is  2.    On  others  it  is  as  high  as  80. 
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APPENDIX   NO.    4 

TRACTIVE   POWER-SPEED   CURVES   AND   ADJUSTED-TONNAGE 

TRAIN-RESISTANCE  CURVES 

60  In  plotting  the  locomotive  tractive  power  the  formula  mentioned 
in  Par.  4  may  be  used  up  to  speeds  of  six  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  namely: 
Tractive  power  =  O.SoprPl  D.  In  the  engine  we  have  been  discussing,  tractive 
power  would  accordingly  be  0.85  x  205  x  27  x  27  x  30  62  =  61,465. 

61  This  may  be  plotted  on  tenths  cross-section  paper  from  the  axis  of 
zero  speed  to,  say,  eight  miles  per  hour,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

62  In  Appendix  No.  2  the  value  of  T  was  calculated  for  15  miles  per  hour 
and  was  found  to  be  52,275.  Repeating  the  calculations  for  speeds  of  20,  25, 
30,  40  and  50  miles  per  hour,  we  find  corresponding  values  of  T  as  43,040,  36,093, 
30,820,  22,996  and  17,215.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  values  for  everyday  work- 
ing would  give: 

Speeds 0       15       20       25       30       40       50 

T G1,4G5    47,047    38.7.36    32,484    27,738    20,006     15.494 

These  values  of  T  may  be  plotted  on  the  respective  speed  ordinates  and  a  curve 
drawm  through  the  points. 

63  In  Appendix  No.  2  the  fundamental  equation  of  R  contains  four  terms. 
The  first  and  second  contain  no  variables  depending  on  speeds,  curves  or  grades. 
Using  the  100-car  empty  train  previously  calculated,  we  may  consolidate 
lOOA  +  1.5ir  into  14,425  and  for  straight  level  track  the  last  term  becomes  zero. 

64  The  coefficients  of  the  third  term  may  be  simplified  and  we  may  write  — 

R  =  14,425  +  5.32.U'(U  +  16)  for  straight,  level  track 
With    T'  =  ten  ^niles  per  hour, 

R  =  14,425  +  5.323  x  10(10  +  16) 
=  14,425  +  5.323  x  260 
=  14,425  +  1,384 
=  15,809 

Fifteen  nnles  j)er  hour  has  already  been  calculated  as  14,425  -f  2,475  or  R  =  16,900. 

65  Repeating  the  calculations  for  speeds  of  20,  25,  30,  40  and  50  miles 
per  hour,  we  find  corresponding  values  of  R  as  18,255,  19,885,  21,775,  26,355 
and  31,985.     These  speeds  and  resistances  in  tabular  form  are  as  follows: 

Speeds 10       15        20       25       .30       40       50 

R 15, SO'.*     10,'.»00    18.255    11), 885    21,775     26,355    31,985 

66  Tliese  values  of  R  may  be  plotted  on  the  respective  speed  ordinates 
and  a  curve  drawn  throutih  the  points.  This  curve  will  be  the  resistance  of  a 
3500-adiuste(l-ton  train  on  straight  level  track.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
curve  crosses  the  tra<'tive-po\ver  curve  at  35  miles  per  hour  and  consequently 
the  maximum  speed  it  is  possible  to  ol)tain  on  straight  level  track  with  the  Lis 
engine  and  a  3500-a(ljusted-ton  train  is  35  miles  per  hour. 
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67  Returning  now  to  the  fundamental  equation  of  train  resistance  in 
Appendix  No.  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fourth  term  contains  variables  due  to 
grades  and  curves.  By  using  the  equivalent  profiles  the  curve  function  becomes 
zero,  and  for  the  train  imder  consideration  made  up  of  100  twenty-five  ton  cars, 
W  -  2,500  +  250  -  2,750.  20Gf  x  W  becomes  55,000(7,  where  G  is  the  equivalent 
grade  in  per  cent.  On  a  0.1  per  cent  grade  this  last  term  of  the  formula  equals 
5,500,  which  may  be  added  to  the  values  of  R  already  found  for  straight  level 
track  at  the  various  speeds,  and  these  points  plotted  as  a  curve  of  the  resistance 
of  a  3500-adjusted-ton  train  on  straight  track  with  an  ascending  grade  of  0.1  per 
cent. 

Speeds 10       15       20       25       30       40       50 

Ron  0.1  per  cent 21.309    22.400    23.755    25.385    27,275    31.855    37.485 

68  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  curve  crosses  the  tractive-power  curve  at 
about  30  miles  per  hour,  and  consequently  the  maximum  speed  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  on  straight  track  with  a  0.1  per  cent  adverse  grade  is  30  miles  per  hour  with 
this  engine  and  train. 

69  For  a  0.2  per  cent  grade  20(?  x  W  becomes  11,000,  which  may  be  added 
to  the  values  of  R  already  foimd  for  straight  level  track  at  the  various  speeds 
and  this  process  continued  for  the  various  grade  curves  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
figures  are  tabulated  below: 

Speeds 10               15               20               25  30  40                50 

R  on  0.0  per  cent 15.809  16.900  18,255  19.885  21,775  26.355  31.985 

Ron  0.1  per  cent 21.309  22.400  23,755  25,385  27.275  31.855  37.485 

Ron  0.2  per  cent 26,809  27,900  29,255  30,885  32.775  37.355  42.985 

Ron  0.3  per  cent 32.309  33.400  34,755  36,385  38,275  42,855  48,485 

Ron  0.4  per  cent 37,809  38,900  40,255  41.885  43.775  48,355  53,985 

Ron  0.5  per  cent 43,309  44.400  45.755  47,385  49,275  53,855  59.485 

Ron  0.6  per  cent 48.809  49.900  51.255  52,885  54,775  59.355  64.985 

R  on  0.7  per  cent 54.309  55,400  56.755  58,385  60,275  64,855  70.485 

Ron  0.8  per  cent 59,809  60,900  62,255  63,885  65,775  70.355  75,985 

Ron  0.9  per  cent 65.309  66,400  67,755  69.385  71.275  75,855  81,485 
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FREIGHT-TRAIN  TIME  TABLES 

70  In  laying  out  a  slow  freight-train  schedule,  the  equivalent  profile 
shown  in  Fig.  2  is  used,  constructed  on  tenths  cross-section  paper,  the  vertical 
scale  being  100  ft.  to  the  inch,  and  the  horizontal  scale  10,000  ft.  to  the  inch. 
Any  grade  may  be  read  by  using  a  pair  of  triangles  to  carry  the  slope  to  an  inter- 
section of  the  inch  lines  and  the  grade  in  tenths  of  per  cent  determined  by  count- 
ing the  tenths  inch  spaces  on  the  opposite  vertical  side  of  the  inch  square,  and 
fractions  of  the  tenths  may  be  interpolated  by  the  eye.  For  greater  accuracy, 
the  line  may  be  carried  along  ten  inches  horizontally  and  the  number  of  inch 
spaces  vertically  from  the  horizontal  line  through  the  intersection  will  give  the 
tenths  per  cent,  the  tenths  of  an  inch  \\ill  give  the  hundredths  per  cent  and  the 
thousandths  may  be  interpolated  with  the  eye. 

71  By  taking  in  succession  the  various  portions  of  the  track  from  the 
starting  point  to  the  end  of  the  run,  the  grades  observed  on  the  equivalent  pro- 
file may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  tractive  power-speed  curves  shown 
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in  Fig.  3  and  an  estimate  formed  of  the  speed  at  which  the  given  portion  under 
consideration  should  be  run,  bearing  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  fire,  which  will 
be  dirtier  the  farther  along  we  get  from  the  start  of  the  run,  or  the  distance  the 
coal  pile  is  back  from  the  fire  door  if  coal  pushers  or  stokers  are  not  used,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  fireman,  who  becomes  more  tired  near  the  end  of  the 
trip,  etc. 

TABLE    4     SCHP:DULE    FOR    10.000   ADJUSTED   TONS,    FACTOR   30, 

EASTBOUND   TRAINS 


Miles 

Speed, 

Block 

between 

miles 

Station 

towers 

per  hour 

EF 

2.1 

18 

DI 

1.7 

18i 

BQ 

5.2 

19 

KM 

2.2 

20 

FR 

4.6 

20 

QY 

2  2 

20 

SC 

5.3 

21 

PG 

5.0 

22 

HM 

1.4 

21 

GC 

6.1 

23 

JC 

4.8 

22 

MU 

6.7 

20 

VF 

11.1 

18 

LF 

6  6 

R\V 

1.1 

J 

8.3 

2\\ 

MI 

3  6 

M 

7.8 

21 

VE 

7 . 0 

21  i 

RK 

4.3 

21  i 

MS 

7.5 

21 

BD 

7.0 

21 

JO 

5  7 

20 

NO 

Minutes 

to  run 

block 


7 

5i 
16i 

6i 
14 

Gi 
15 
13  § 

4 
16 
13 
20 
37 
IS 

3 
23 

')•■) 

Am  ^ 

12 

21  i 


20 

17 


Minutes 
standing 


16) 


12 


Si 


Slow 

down  — 

accelerate 


10  (water) 


8  (water) 


(fire 
lOj  cleaned, 
ci.r.\\  and 
water) 


10  (water) 


Total 
time 

in 
block 

Cumu- 
lative 
time, 

minutes 

7 

7 

5i 

12J 

16i 

29 

6i 

35J 

14 

491 

6i 

56 

15 

71 

40 

111 

4 

115 

16 

131 

13 

144 

20 

164 

57 

221 

18 

239 

3 

242 

23 

265 

67 

332 

22 

354 

376 

12 

388 

40 

428 

20 

448 

17 

465 

Cumu- 
lative 
time, 
hours 


0:07 

0:12i 

0:29 

0:35i 

0:49  J 

0:56 

1:11 

1:51 

1:55 

2:11 

2:24 

2:44 

3:41 

3:59 

4:02 

4:25 

5:32 

5:54 
6:16 
6:28 
7:08 
7:28 
7:45 


72  It  may  be  convonioiit  to  use  the  sections  between  block  stations  as 
the  units  for  thrse  speed  studies,  and  Table  \\  sliows  a  westbound  schedule, 
column  1  givin«i;  th(^  towers,  eohiiiin  2  the  distance  l^eiwcen  block  stations,  col- 
umn 3  th(*  speed  thnnitili  the  block,  culuiiin  4  the  minutes  to  run  the  block, 
column  5  the    minutes  stan<]in^  still    at  water,  coal   or  fire-cleaning   stations 
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80  The  black  characters  near  the  left-hand  margin  indicate  the  class  of 
engine  hauling  the  westbound  trains,  the  number  of  cars  being  shown  on  the 
scale  at  the  right,  and  the  time  from  called  to  passing  out  of  the  yard  being 
read  on  the  scale  of  hours  at  the  bottom.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
were  three  trains  of  100  cars  each,  1  hour  and  24  minutes,  1  hour  and  30  minutes 
and  1  hour  and  42  minutes  getting  out  of  the  yard.  There  were  nine  trains  of  115 
cars  each,  varying  from  1  hour  and  12  minutes  to  2  hours  and  48  minutes 
initial  terminal  time.  Other  trains  are  as  indicated,  the  total  number  completing 
their  runs  that  day  being  20.  Similar  information  is  shown  for  the  eastbound 
trains  by  the  red  (dotted-line)  characters  near  the  right-hand  margin,  the  final 
terminal  delay  being  recorded  from  right  to  left  and  read  on  the  scale  just  above; 
the  number  of  cars  per  train  var3dng  from  90  to  105,  and  the  time  from  36  minutes 
to  2  hours  and  6  minutes.  The  same  sheet  is  also  used  to  record  fast  freight  trains, 
but  these  have  been  omitted  to  avoid  compUcation.  An  explanation  can  be  given 
on  the  back  of  any  unusual  conditions,  imdue  length  of  time  on  the  road,  reason 
for  relieving  crews,  etc.  A  code  of  symbol  letters  reduces  the  need  of  elaborate 
descriptions. 

81  After  keeping  these  daily  sheets  for  several  months,  the  location  of  all 
the  red  crosses  may  be  recorded  on  a  sheet  of  tracing  cloth,  or  a  composite  of  all 
the  red  dots  (small  circles)  may  be  made  on  one  tracing,  and  through  the  center 
of  gravity  of  all  the  dots  a  curve  may  be  drawn,  and  this  will  show  for  any  point 
on  the  curve  the  average  time  for  the  trains  corresponding  to  that  tonnage  load- 
ing. A  similar  composite  of  the  black  dots  ^  will  show  the  westboimd  trains.  These 
curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  5  and  are  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of  the  most 
economical  train  loading  described  in  Appendix  No.  7.    Even  if  most  of  the 

'  It  is  suggested  that  black  ink  be  used  in  making  the  composite  of  the  red  dots  and  red 
ink  for  the  black  dots.  It  is  much  easier  to  see  the  opposite  color  through  the  thickly  cluster- 
ing dots  of  the  composite,  and  those  below  the  tracing  cloth  will  not  be  so  readily  missed. 

TABLE  6    MOST  ECONOMICAL  TRAIN  LOADING 


(1) 


120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 


(2) 


a 

'i    ^ 

^  ^^ 

a  s 


2880 
2760 
2640 
2520 
2400 
2280 
2160 
2040 
1920 


(3) 


14.18 

13.00 

12.13 

11.41 

10.77 

10.19 

9.67 

9.18 

8.70 


(4) 


N 


cq  + 


o^ 


o 


16.667 

17.391 

18.182 

19.048 

20. 

21.053 

22.222 

23.529 

25. 


(5) 


.a 

9 


8400 
8055 
7700 
7350 
7000 
6650 
6300 
5950 
5600 


(6) 


o 

'a®  o 
|w  8 

lis 


120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 


(7) 


S 


1  PQ 


12.93 

12.11 

11.40 

10.78 

10.21 

9.67 

9.16 

8.70 

8.26 


(8) 

e 


27.11 
25.11 
23.53 
22.19 
20.98 
19.86 
18.83 
17.98 
16.96 


(9) 


25  + 


IS 


.00. 


1 


i 


51.11 
49.11 
47.53 
46.19 
44.98 
43.86 
42.83 
41.98 
40.96 


(10) 


851.85 
854.07 
864.19 
879.83 
899.60 
923.38 
951.77 
987.75 
1024.00 


(11) 


35.49 
35.59 
36.01 
36.60 
37.48 
38.47 
39.66 
41.16 
42.67 


'  2400  X  (1)  -  2400  multipUed  by  value  in  Column  (1). 
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dots  and  circIi'S  arc  conopnt  rated  along  the  lines  of  full  tonnage,  there  will  usually 
come  days  when  engines  are  being  loaded  linht  to  get  them  to  the  other  end  o! 
the  division  to  meet  a  heavy  movement,  and  there  are  occasional  mistakes  of 
yard  clerks  which  result  in  underloaded  or  overloaded  trains  which  are  not 
checked  up  until  the  eon<luetor's  wheel  report  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  run. 


APPENDIX    NO.    7 

TIIK   MOdT  KCONOMICAL  TRAIN  LOADING 

82  The  runes  described  in  A])pendix  No.  6  having  been  prepared,  the 
data  shown  in  Table  .'>  may  be  r;ih'ulaled.  Column  1  gives  the  percentage  o( 
engine  loadiiin,  from  120  per  cent  down  to  SO  per  cent.  The  average  flat  tons  in 
the  cii:-ll>(>iirid  and  wcstlmund  trains  having  Iji'cn  recorded  each  day  on  tlie  sheets 
sliown  in  Vi^.  i  ami  the  ]>eri-ent:ige  of  the  engine  loading  being  also  available 
for  eneh  diiy,  a  ^^uninjary  nia^-  lie  run  up  at  tlie  end  of  the  month  and  a  com- 
jrarison  drawn  as  to  ihc  number  nf  flat  tons  per  train  which  would  correspond  to 
a  UK)  pi'r  cent  loniianc  Irain.  A  fiw  inonlliH  of  this  information  will  settle  the 
|>roiier  lijiiiri'  :iii<l  this  has  been  shown  for  the  westbound  trains  at  the  head  ot 
column  'J.  1'his  aiiioiinl  mulliplieit  by  (he  percentages  in  column  1  gives  the 
tons  ]KT  train  in  cii|i;ri  n  '2.  J'rorii  ihe  load-time  cur\-es  in  Fig.  5  may  be  read  the 
average  time  for  a  Hcslbciunil  tr;iin  loaded  to  120  per  cent  of  the  engine  rating, 
etc.,  and  Ihrsi-  times  n'cohlcd  in  cnhmm  ;j.  The  summary  mentioned  above  will 
also  show,  by  e\(eiision,  the  tolal  gross  tons  moved  each  day,  and  the  average 
of  this  figure  i.~  at  the  top  of  cohinui  4.  The  number  of  trains  which  it  would 
be  neic^sary  In  run  to  move  the  averaue  day's  business  may  be  found  by  dividing 
this  niimbir  of  tons  by  llie  pro|)i>scd  tons  per  train  in  column  2  and  the  result 
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recorded  in  column  4.  The  same  process  is  followed  to  obtain  the  figure  at  tbe 
top  of  column  6  as  explained  for  column  4  and  as  there  will  UBUally  be  the  same 
number  of  eastbound  aa  westbound  trains  in  order  to  avoid  running  power  and 
crews  light,  the  tonnage  per  eastbound  train  will  be  found  by  dividing  the  total 
tons  to  be  moved  per  day  by  the  trains  per  day  shown  in  column  4  and  the  results 
recorded  in  column  5.  The  total  time  on  duty  for  the  crews  in  making  a  round 
trip  is  shown  in  column  8,  and  from  data  obtained  on  reports  described  in  other 
appendices,  it  has  been  determined  that  on  the  division  under  consideration! 
engines  are  off  the  road  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Motive  Power  Department  about 
24  hours  for  every  round  trip  they  make.  Consequently,  24  houra  should  be 
added  to  the  times  shown  in  column  8  to  give  the  total  time  of  an  engine  for  a 
round  trip  as  in  column  9.  The  number  of  round  trips  made  in  column  4,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  per  round  trip  in  column  9  will  give  the  total  number 
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is  the  product  of  the  20 J  hours  for  one  round  trip  times  the  number  of  trips  in 
column  4  and  is  shown  in  column  10.  This  at  the  rate  of  S3.975  per  hour  gives 
the  total  straight  time  cost  per  day  shown  in  column  17,  and  adding  the  over- 
time cost  in  column  15  ^ives  the  total  wages  cost  per  day  in  column  18. 

84  Modern  Mikado  locomotives  of  the  size  under  consideration  are  worth 
S47,750  apiece,  and  taking  interest  at  0  per  cent,  depreciation  at  4  per  cent  and 
insurance  and  taxes  together  at  1  per  cent,  we  liave  iixed  charges  of  §5,251)  per 
locomotive  per  year,  or  S  14.40  per  tlay  or  tiO  cents  per  hour.  Column  19  shows 
the  value  of  the  engine  hours  in  column  10  and  the  sum  of  the  wages  cost  in 
column  18  gives  the  total  engine  and  wage  cost  shown  in  column  20.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  cost  is  a  minimum  at  100  per  cent  loading.  The  limits  are 
rather  narrow  and  an  error  of  10  per  cent  in  overloading  or  underloading  would 
cause  a  loss  of  $100  per  da\'  or  S^iOOO  per  month  on  the  amount  of  business  handled 
on  the  division  under  consideration. 


DISCUSSION 

W.  L.  Beax.  It  happens  that  the  matter  of  fixing  tonnage 
rating  is  a  particidar  hohby  of  the  writer's  and  he  has  devoted  more 
attention  to  tliat  portion  of  the  papcu'  than  to  any  other.  The 
writer's  first  eonelusions,  liowevc^r,  are  that  the  paper  is  a  splendid 
exposition  of  practical  mtums  for  overcoming  h)sses  incident  to  the 
inadequate  use  of  e(|uipment,  and  that  it  affords  specific  methods 
for  working  out  improvements. 

On  one  railroad  in  tlie  past  year,  efforts  to  find  what  effect  the 
condition  of  particular  engines  might  have  on  fuel,  time  over  the 
road,  etc.,  h'd  to  some  inleresting  results.  For  example,  it  was  found, 
under  our  conditions,  tl^it  a  steam  locomotive  in  express  service  may 
he  performing  satisfactorily  to  tlu^  operating  officials  to  the  extent  of 
keeping  off  the  delay  sheet,  and  y(^t  l)e  hiu'ning  25  per  cent  more 
coal  than  it  should,  the  engiiu^  Ixnng  in  such  shape  that  the  fireman, 
apparently,  was  the  only  lellow  aware*  of  tli(*  poor  economy.  Ad- 
justments of  t h(^  \alv(^  gear  reduced  coal  ('onsumption,  on  a  thousand 
gross  ton-mile  l)asis  from  100  II).  per  thousand  gross  ton-miles  to 
80  11).  To  make  any  program  of  valu(\,  there  should  be  very  careful 
attention  given  to  the  things  which  go  to  make  a  locomotive  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  operate  consistently. 

During  a  time  of  slack  l)u>in(\^s  it  is  easier  to  load  engines  and 
trains  unifoi'mly  to  get  tl^an  o\-er  the  road  in  good  time.  Time 
ma(h*  l)v  hx'omolives  tuul  trains  ox'cr  the  road  alwavs  seems  to  im- 
prove  when  ther(>  is  a  depression  in  husiiu^'^s,  and  with  it  there  is  a 
rechiction  in  fuel.    "We  naturallv  think  of  th(;  conditions  in  our  own 
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neighborhood  first,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  refer  to  our  own 
properties  with  which  we  are  connected.  The  writer  has  noticed 
that  during  1921  on  the  New  Haven  road  the  consumption  of  fuel 
on  a  imit  basis  in  freight  service  was  10  per  cent  less  than  it  was  the 
previous  year.  Part  of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  working  out 
equality  of  loadings,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  author's  paper.  We 
all  know  the  disadvantages  of  either  imderloading  or  overloading. 
There  is  more  harm  done  in  overloading  than  in  imderloading, 
because  a  combination  of  the  overloaded  engine  with  a  condition 
of  en^e  that  is  not  up  to  par  slows  up  the  entire  procession,  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  zealous  division  officers  from  going  too  far, 
just  because  it  happens  to  work  out  all  right  in  a  few  instances. 

Comparison  of  the  regulations  in  effect  over  a  large  number  of  rail- 
roads is  surprising  only  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  equating  tonnages. 
The  writer  found  two  or  three  years  ago  that  a  great  many  of 
the  railroads  were  applying  the  equation  factor  which  the  author 
explained,  but  did  not  make  any  differentiation  between  the  appli- 
cation of  it  on  flat  country  and  on  grades,  and  of  course  it  should 
be  applied  with  full  regard  to  the  hills  and  flats. 

The  writer  has  foimd  that  the  matter  of  temperature  adjust- 
ment apparently  has  been  overlooked,  or  the  railroads  have  failed 
to  recognize  it  as  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  working 
out  differentiation  as  between  the  hills  and  the  flats.  The  tempera- 
ture factor,  of  course,  appUes  only  to  the  rolling  friction,  just  as  the 
equation  factor  applies  to  car  weights. 

A.  J.  Wood.  The  question  of  acceleration  has  not  played  an 
important  part  in  the  analysis  which  the  author  has  made.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  good  many  cases  as  in  heavy  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  where  the  question  of  acceler- 
ation must  be  considered  in  train  loading.  The  writer  wishes  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities,  in  such  cases,  of  using  graphical 
methods  for  the  solutions. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  to  find  that  by  taking  certain 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  and  with  the  simplest  data  of  weights 
and  dimensions  of  the  train,  roadbed,  and  the  profile  of  the  roadbed, 
to  lay  out  speed-time  curves,  and  from  these  to  predetermine  the 
actual  running  time  to  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  scheduled  time 
for  any  particular  run.^ 

*  One  case  is  fully  worked  in  Locomotive  Operation  and  Train  Control, 
by  A.  J.  Wood,  pp.  61  to  70. 
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Do(\s  the  formula  for  tractive  power  given  in  Par.  42  show  the 
actual  superheating  surface  or  the  actual  surface  plus  50  per  cent? 
The  writer  is  unchn-  the  inipresvsion  that  the  formula  has  always  been 
used  heretofore  with  the  addition  of  50  per  cent  of  the  superheating 
surface.  Taking  the  total  heating  surface  (including  superheater) 
plus  50  per  cent  of  the  superheating  surface  as  the  equivalent  heat- 
ing surface,  will  give  in  almost  all  cases  a  tractive-effort  curve 
considerably  higher  than  that  obtained  by  other  methods,  and 
usually  higher  than  values  from  the  test  plant  results.  If  the  results 
in  the  paper  are  intended  to  approach  road  conditions,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  taking  the  actual  heating  surface,  the  results  will  be 
found  to  approach  average  road  conditions. 

The  AuTnoit.  Mr.  Bean  made  a  comment  in  regard  to  fuel. 
It  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  fuel  is  not  important.  The  point 
was  that  too  much  importance  should  not  be  given  to  small  dif- 
ferences in  fu(»l  for  loads  slightly  abovc^  or  below  what  might  be 
called  a  normal  load.  Fuel  is  what  we  us^d  to  talk  of  as  the  second 
difTerential.  It  is  to  ])e  presupposcnl  that  the  condition  of  the  engine 
is  satisfactory.  There  are  fuel  conservation  conmiittec^s  on  all  impor- 
tant railroads;  many  railroads  have  officers  specially  delegated  to 
watch  fuel  consum[)ti()n  and  to  hv  sure  that  all  avoidable  leaks  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  have  been  overcome,  and  fin^men  properly 
instructed,  among  othc^*  things,  to  see  that  the  coal  does  not  fall  off 
the  tanks  through  the  gangway  or  drop  through  holes  in  the  deck- 
plate.  Naturally,  any  discussion  of  the  operation  on  a  division 
must  assume  tliat  these  k^aks  are  l)eing  watched  and  stopped  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  i)ossibl(\ 

In  conn(H'tion  with  Air.  "Wood's  comment  concerning  accelera- 
tion, his  views  are  uridou])t(Mlly  proper  and  entitled  to  great  con- 
sideration in  laying  out  a  |)assenger  schedul(\  but  this  paper  par- 
ticularly ap])li('s  to  slow-fi(Mglit-tomKig(^  tiains.  The  author  expressly 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  dealing  in  these  figures  with  high-class 
freight  traihc,  which,  of  c(")urse,  also  excludes  passengc^r  traffic.  The 
acc(»l(M*ation  whicli  is  niM'ded  to  handle  slow  f relight  trains  is  certainly 
a  differential,  as  one  might  say,  of  \\\v  thii'd  onk^r,  l)ecausc  in  a 
sche(hil(^  of  the  slow  ficight  train  laid  out  in  one  of  the  tables  in  the 
paper,  it  will  be  noticed  th;it  tliei-e  an*  only  four  stops,  one  of  which 
it  is  |:)ossible  to  ehniinate  1)\'  prop<M' (Mierg\-  on  tlie  |)art  of  the  fireman. 
The  necessity  of  keei)ing  [i-eit;ht  trains  moving  is  so  w(^ll  known  that 
it  was  uniKM-essarv  to  eunib^M-  th(^  prol)lem  with  tlie  acceleration 
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portion  of  the  formula  for  locomotive  tractive  power.  The  formula 
is  available,  and  the  acceleration  figures  are  straight  physical  deduc- 
tions and  mathematical  calculations. 

A  comment  made  by  Mr.  Wood  also  in  regard  to  the  usual 
figure  which  is  found  in  locomotive  descriptions,  as  to  the  heating 
surface  being  based  on  one  and  a  half  times  the  steam  heating  sur- 
face added  to  the  fire-box  and  flue-heating  surface  is  a  matter  of 
nomenclature.  The  constants  in  the  denominator  of  the  equation 
in  Par.  42  take  care  of  the  actual  heating  surface. 


No.  1816 

AVOIDABLE  WASTE  IN  LOCOMOTIVES  AS 
AFEECTEl)  BY  THEIR  DESIGN 

By  Jamks  Partlngtox,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  tlie  Society 

The  best  irny  to  overeoine  waste  ifi  locomotive  operation  is  to  design  the  loco- 
motive  in  the  first  place  so  that  it  trill  fulfill  the  efficiency  requirements  of 

1  A  drairhar  horsepower  for  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel 

2  A  drawbar  horsepower  for  the  minimu?n  amount  of  xveigld  of  locomotive 

and  tender 
S  A  drawbar  horse  pour  r  for  the  minimum  cost  of  repairs. 

Fuel  economy  is  effected  by  firebrick  arches,  superheaters,  feedwater  heaters, 
generous  steam  spaces,  automatic  stokers,  etc.  Minimum  weight  is  secured  by  careful 
design  of  the  macliiiwry  parts,  use  of  special  materials,  use  of  the  independent  booster 
for  sjHcial  gj'ades.  Minimum  cost  of  repairs  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  as  few  bolted 
parts  as  possible,  accessibility  of  parts,  removabiUly,  and  ii drr changeability .  Standard 
replacement  parts  can  \)e  secured  from  builders. 

MueJi  waste  in  locomotive  operation  can  be  avoided  by  making  a  careful  study 
of  presetd  motive-powiv  apiipmenl,  modernizing  it  where  necessary,  or  replacing 
by  new  eguipment.  Several  examples  of  whdt  has  been  accomplished  in  service  by 
locomotives  designed  to  yield  maximum  efficiency  are  given. 

TT  seems  advisable  to  consider  this  subject  from  the  constructive 
stand})oint  of  indicating  what  constitutes  good  design  as  demon- 
strated by  locomotives  in  actual  service,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  locomotives  which  do  not  show  maximum 
efficiency.  If  any  power  plant  or  engine  is  not  properly  proportioned 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  the  most  expert  skill  in  operation  can  reduce 
only  in  part  the  waste  resulting  from  having  such  equipment  in 
service. 

2  First,  consideiing  the  design  of  steam  locomotives  from  the 
standpoint  of  new  e(]uii)ment,  when  a  railroad  company  is  in  the 
market  for  new  locomotives  its  rcHiuinMuents  may  be  met  some- 
times by  duplicating  locomotives  in  service  on  the  road,  but  adding 
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newly  developed  attachments  which  make  for  increased  efficiency 
and  economy.  More  frequently,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  in- 
creased traffic,  change  from  wooden  to  steel  cars,  improvement  in 
track,  roadbed  and  bridges,  etc.,  will  justify  and  make  advisable  the 
adoption  of  locomotives  of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  type. 

3  Then  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  service  require- 
ments—  maximum  loads  to  be  hauled,  capacity  of  cars,  approxi- 
mate proportion  of  loaded  to  empty  cars  per  train,  grades,  curves, 
running  time  over  divisions,  maximum  allowable  load  per  axle,  loca- 
tion of  coal  chutes  and  water  tanks,  clearances,  conditions  under 
which  trains  must  be  started,  and  any  other  special  requirements  of 
the  service. 

4  Having  determined  the  drawbar  pull  necessary,  it  remains 
to  design  a  locomotive  with  the  following  efficiency  requirements: 

(a)  A  drawbar  horsepower  for  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel 
(6)  A  drawbar  horsepower  for  the  minimum  amount  of  weight 

of  locomotive  and  tender 
(c)  A  drawbar  horsepower  for  the  minimum  cost  of  repairs. 

FUEL  ECONOMY 

5  As  standard  practice  in  modern  locomotives,  a  sectional 
brick  arch  in  the  firebox  and  a  fire-tube  superheater  should  be  ap- 
plied as  a  means  of  saving  fuel  in  any  class  of  service.  A  sectional 
brick  arch  is  low  in  first  cost,  easily  applied  and  easily  renewed.  It 
usually  accomplishes  a  fuel  saving  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  in  coal- 
burning  engines,  and  about  5  per  cent  in  oil-burning  engmes, 

6  The  very  general  use  of  superheaters  has  gradually  brought 
about  improved  conditions  of  cylinder  lubrication,  which  now  make 
it  possible  and  desirable  for  the  greatest  economy  to  use  a  high 
degree  of  superheat,  250  to  300  deg.  now  being  considered  the  best 
practice.    A  saving  of  25  to  30  per  cent  can  be  obtained. 

7  The  use  of  feedwater  heaters  will  further  conserve  fuel,  and 
these  are  now  in  general  use  in  continental  Europe  and  are  gradually 
being  applied  to  locomotives  in  the  United  States.  The  saving  that 
can  be  realized  is  as  much  as  12  per  cent.  The  initial  cost  is  con- 
siderable, but  the  effect  of  the  feedwater  heater  in  operation,  aside 
from  fuel  economy,  will  be  to  help  reduce  other  boiler-maintenance 
charges. 

8  The  general  proportions  of  the  boiler  should  also  receive 
careful  consideration.     For  the  best  results  with  bituminous  coal. 
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the  length  of  the  boiler  tubes  should  be  approximately  within  the 
following  limits: 

SIZE    OF   TUBE,    IN.  DISTANCE    OVER   TUBE   SHEET 

2  18  ft.  0  in.  to  19  ft.  6  in. 

21  22  ft.  6  in.  to  24  ft.  6  in. 

2.^  28  ft.  Oin.  to  30  ft.  Gin. 

For  many  designs  of  locomotives,  a  combustion  chamber  can  be 
provided,  and  this  will  help  further  in  the  economical  production  of 
steam.  A  generous  steam  space  should  l)e  provided,  and  the  throttle 
designed  and  located  to  secure  dry  steam.  The  evaporative  capacity 
of  the  boiler  should  be  as  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  maximum  steam 
reciuirements  of  the  cyHnders  as  the  type  of  locomotive  will  permit, 
l^ascnl  on  a  lOO-piM*  cent  l)oiler,  the  grate  area  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  maxinunn  coal  consumption  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr. 
from  exceeding -- 

For  bituminous  coal,  120  lb. 

P'or  anthracites  coal  (depending  on  size),  55  to  70  lb. 

9  WIk^u  the  total  coal  consumption  exceeds  6000  lb.  per  hr., 
it  is  geni^rally  necessary  to  ap[)ly  an  automatic  stoker.  These  have 
now  been  so  adapted  to  locomotive  refjuirements  that  a  properly 
designed  stok(^r  will  show  economy  over  hand  firing,  aside  from  the 
necessity  of  its  us(^  on  account  of  the  coal  consum])tion  being  greater 
than  the  physical  (•a[)acity  of  one  fireman  if  the  boiler  were  hand- 
fired. 

10  The  arrangement  of  deflector  plates  and  netting  in  the 
smoke-l)ox  should  l)e  cai-efully  adapted  to  the  fuel  and  coml)Ustion 
conditions,  to  j)rovid(^  inininnnn  fuel  waste  and  minhnum  back 
pn^ssun^  in  tlu*  cylinder  exhaust  passages  with  ])rop(M"  provision 
against  fir<^  hazaids  which  might  obtain  by  the  throwing  of  sparks. 

11  Th(^  boiler  being  designed  to  prodnce  steam  at  a  minimum 
cost,  it  is  now  n(H'essary  to  (h^sign  th(^  engine  to  use  this  steam  with 
maxinunn    economy. 

12  The  cylinder  proportions  and  dianu^ti^r  of  the  drivers  should 
i)e  snch  as  will  dcVi'lop  niaxiniuni  hoisepower  at  the  ruling  speeds 
for  train  moveuieiits.  The  gicalest  liors(*])ower  of  locomotive 
cylinder's  will  nsuall\'  be  di'Veloped  within  a  piston  speed  ranging 
from  700  to  lODl)  it.  p(M-  min.  Therefore,  if  other  traffic  conditions 
will  i)ei"niit,  tlie  operation  of  trains  within  these  limits  should  show 
the  greatest    o[)erating  economy. 
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MINIMUM  WEIGHT  OP  MOTIVE-POWER  EQXnPMENT 

13  The  weight  on  the  locomotive  drivers  gives  an  engine  fric- 
tion, independent  of  other  factors,  of  22  lb.  per  ton.  The  desira- 
bility of  avoiding  excess  weight  on  the  drivers  from  this  standpoint 
alone  is  therefore  readily  apparent.  When  the  type  of  engine  will 
permit,  this  weight  should  not  exceed  what  is  necessary  to  give  a 
satisfactory  factor  of  adhesion;  this  is  usually  4^  times  the  maxi- 
mum tractive  power.  All  weight  in  excess  of  this  and  all  other  excess 
weight  and  excess  tender  weight  should  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  design  of  engine  and  tender. 
This  appUes  with  particular  force  to  the  machinery  parts  of  the 
engine,  especially  those  parts  which  affect  the  counterbalance.  All 
saving  in  weight  in  these  parts  usually  produces  a  similar  saving  in 
counterbalance  weights  and  a  reduction  in  the  dynamic  augment, 
which  is  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  track  and  roadbed 
maintenance. 

14  The  use  of  special  materials  to  keep  down  weight  is  often 
amply  justified  if  repair  parts  can  be  obtained  promptly  when  re- 
quired. This,  in  the  past,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  delay,  but  it 
can  be  guarded  against  by  carrying  a  few  spare  parts  in  stock  ready 
for  renewals.  High-tensile  alloy  steel  can  frequently  be  used  to 
advantage  for  driving  axles,  crankpins,  main  and  side  rods,  piston 
rods,  etc. 

15  Occasional  steep  grades  or  hard  starting  conditions  at  sta- 
tions  may  cut  down  the  hauling  capacity  of  locomotives  over  a 
division  to  a  serious  extent.  In  such  cases  the  utilization  of  the 
weight  on  trailer  trucks  for  additional  tractive  power  in  starting  and 
at  slow  speeds  may  increase  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  depending  on  the  number  of  driving  wheels  and 
working  pressure.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  separate  steam 
engine  or  booster  geared  to  the  trailing  axle  will  give  this  additional 
traction,  and  that  it  can  be  cut  in  or  cut  out  very  satisfactorily  as 
occasion  may  require. 

16  This  is  an  item  in  economical  operation  worthy  of  con- 
sideration where  hauling  capacity  is  restricted  by  such  limitations, 
and  the  use  of  an  independent  booster  may  oftentimes  permit  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  considerably  lighter  locomotives  for  service 
of  this  character. 

17  Within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  only  the  major  features  of 
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design  can  be  outlined  briefly,  and  only  such  devices  as  have  been 
carefully  tried  out  and  are  in  successful  operation  are  cited.  The 
writer  beUeves  the  savings  mentioned  are  well  within  what  may  be 
obtained  in  practice. 

18  Many  other  improvements  promising  further  economy  in 
the  generation  and  use  of  power  in  the  steam  locomotive  are  contem- 
plated and  in  the  experimental  stag(%  but  these  do  not  properly  come 
under  the  scope  of  our  subject  as  here  treated. 

COST   OF    REPAIRS 

19  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  locomotives  and  tenders 
should  be  designed  to  produce  the  required  drawbar  horsepower 
with  as  little  exc(\ss  weight  as  possible.  In  this  connection,  however, 
due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  repairs. 

20  The  d(\sign  of  boilers  from  the  standpoint  of  weight  is  prac- 
tically fixed  ])y  existing  boiler  regulations,  which  provide  that  loco- 
motive boili^rs  must  be  operated  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  not  less 
than  four.  Practically  all  boilers  at  the  present  time  are  d(\signed 
with  a  factor  of  safety  of  4],  which  leaves  a  comfortable  margin 
between  this  and  the  mininuun  allowable  operating  factor. 

21  The  maxinunn  stresses  in  other  parts  of  the  locomotive 
must  also  be  carefully  considc^red,  and  the  parts  designed  to  keep 
these  stresses  within  limits  which  will  eliminate  costly  failures  in 
service. 

22  Aside  from  the  consideration  of  stresses,  much  repair  cost 
can  be  avoided  by  adopting  designs  which  reduce  the  number  of 
parts,  as  far  as  reasonal)ly  may  b(%  es])ecially  when^  th(^s(»  parts  must 
have  bolted  conn(H'tions.  Here,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  construction  which  caimot  readily  be  removed  for  repairs  or 
renewals  or  n^paired  in  ]")lace  with  nvisonable  facility. 

23  Many  roads  today  aie  giving  a  gr(\at  deal  of  thought  to 
locomotive  design  along  these  linens,  having  {\sp('('ial]y  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  making  the  (Migine  parts   - 

Acc(\ssil)le  for  oiling  and  inspc^ction 
Easily  removable  with  proiH'r  shoj)  facilities 
Of  the  minimum  munlu'r  of  pieces 
Interchangeable  with  e(iui[)m(^nt  now  in  servicer 

2-1  The  repair-sh()[)  facilities  must,  of  course,  b(*  kept  abreast 
of  the  requirements;   i.(\,  as  new  and  larger  locomotives  are  put  in 
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service,  turntables,  cranes,  machine  tools,  etc.,  must  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  handle  the  larger  equipment  economically. 

25  The  repairs  of  locomotives  can  often  be  faciUtated  and  the 
necessary  shop  equipment  kept  down  to  the  minimum  by  securing 
from  the  locomotive  builder  many  parts  which  he  is  able  to  turn 
out  more  accurately  and  more  economically  than  the  average  rail- 
road shop  would  be  equipped  to  do.    Such  parts  include: 

Flanged  sheets  for  boiler  repairs 
Flexible  and  ordinary  staybolts 
Finished  bolts  and  nuts 
Drop  forgings 

Packing  rings  for  pistons  and  piston  valves 
Special  equipment  which  requires  special  tools  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

26  Without  attempting  to  pursue  further  the  design  of  new 
locomotives  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  study  of  the  special  con- 
ditions of  individual  railroads  is  necessary  to  secure  equipment  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  each. 

OLD  MOTIVE-POWER  EQUIPMENT 

27  Much  waste  in  locomotive  operation  can  be  avoided  by 
nvaking  a  careful  survey  of  present  motive-power  equipment  which 
is  m^t  giving  as  economical  or  efficient  service  as  could  be  obtained 
it  tlw  engines  were  modernized.  This  applies  particularly  to  loco- 
nvtivv^  wl\on?  the  service  conditions  demand  more  power  than  the 
pn'^^Vtt  <\iuiiunont  can  economically  produce.  All  the  suggestions 
v^^^vie  ;u  n^gnnl  to  the  design  of  new  equipment  are  appUcable  to  a 
i*\\s;or  v>r  K'^  degree  to  old  equipment,  provided  the  old  equipment 
v^  vc^  r,Hv;ir.g  the  demands  of  the  service  from  a  power  standpoint, 
yvf   N  -,v^?  uirtudiiug  this  power  economically. 

i'^^  b*,  uu^king  a  survey  of  this  character  care  should  be  taken 
•a»^  vku^^v/tv  >^vvumtely  whether  the  old  equipment  will  warrant  the 
^.  o    v^i\<!  v\v<5  v^*  changes  and  betterments  necessary  to  convert  it 

;  v^  v'^;v^nUic  jv\\vr»  This  can  be  decided  by  taking  the  number 
^.\  \t\i  s.  */v  ct\;;*:u^  will  be  retained  in  service  and  the  increased  net 

*  K  ..u  v^i  sit\* '^  t\>r  this  period  as  against  the  cost  involved  for 
vx>x,  -^vcv  ^*»  ctv^^t.  vu\  the  additional  investment,  increased  mainte- 

V     V  v\'i  :auvs*.u\  sliould  also  be  made  with  the  results  that 
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could  be  realized  by  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  best  adapted 
for  the  service,  as  against  the  cost  of  contemplated  changi^s  in  the 
old  e(iuipment. 

30  If  these  com])arisons  show  a  saving  in  favor  of  modernizing 
the  old  e(iuipment  or  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  every  month 
that  the  engines  are  kept  in  service  without  doing  this  will  result  in 
a  loss  that  is  not  recov(n*able.  A  few  concrete  examples  of  what 
has  been  accomplish(Hl  in  sc^rvice  by  locomotives  designed  to  yield 
maxinuun  efHciency  may  Ik*  of  advantage.  Notable  designs,  for 
which  data  aw.  availal)le,  are  as  follows: 

Pacific  type  passeng(M'  locomotive  Xo.  50,000  built  ])y  the 
American  Locomotive  Companj^ 

Decapod  typc^  freight  locomotive^  Class  lis,  built  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailioad  Company 

II(*avy  Mallet  special-service  locomotive  built  for  the  Vir- 
ginian l^ailway  by  the  American  Locomotive?  Company. 

AMEHK  AN  LO(  oM<n  ivp:  coMPANV  p:n(;ine  no.  .■)(), 000 

31  Locomotive  Xo.  50,000  was  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive^ Company  at  the  buildtM's  expense  in  1010,  to  d(Mnonsti"at(? 
the  maxunum  tractive  power  with  adeMjuate  boiler  capacity  that 
could  be  obtained  while  kee[)ing  the  adhesive  weight  below  00,000  lb. 
per  driving  axl(\ 

32  Cntranuneled  bv  anv  outside  specifications  or  the  neM'essity 
of  conforming  to  any  railroad's  existing  standards,  the  })uilder  had 
a  free  hand  to  embody  in  this  design  their  ideas  of  the  be^st  engineer- 
ing i)ractice.  To  aecoin])li>h  tlu^  purpose  of  the  design-  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  p<'r  pound  of  weight-  -the  largest  l)oiler  capacity 
within  the  predetermined  wheel  loads  was  the  essential  fc^ature. 

33  This  end  was  obtained  by  eliminating  eveiy  pound  of  weight 
in  all  th(*  parts  that  was  not  neeessaiy  to  strength  and  durability, 
utilizing  the  weight  thus  saved  to  provide  a  laiger  boilei*.  Then  the 
ca[)acity  of  the  boilci'  thus  secured  was  inei'eased  by  combining  in 
one  design  the  nio>t  approve*!  fuel-saving  devices  to  obtain  the  utmost 
economv  in  boiler  and  cvliinler  ])erf()rniance. 

^J  1  !Many  of  the  large  Pacific  iy[n'  locomotives  with  drivers 
73  in.  in  (liam<'ter  and  over  in  operation  today  greatly  cxcchmI  loco- 
motive; Xo.  50. 000  in  total  weiulit. 

35     An  aveiage  of  all  tlu'  important  e>ngines  e)f  this  type',  in- 
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eluding  locomotive  No.  50,000,  shows  approximately  1000  lb.  less 
tractive  power  with  an  increase  of  17,400  lb.  in  weight,  with  the  very 
slight  advantage  of  only  1^  per  cent  in  boiler  capacity.    (See  Table  1.) 

36  Locomotive  No.  50,000  delivers  1  cylinder  hp.  for  every 
110.8  lb.  of  weight  and  1  boiler  hp.  for  every  120.3  lb.  of  weight.  In 
actual  tests  it  developed: 

An  average  rate  of  2.21  lb.  of  coal  per  i.hp-hr. 
A  low  rate  on  one  test  of  2.12  lb.  of  coal  per  i.hp-hr. 
An  average  rate  of  16.85  lb.  of  steam  per  i.hp-hr. 
A  low  rate  on  one  test  of  16.5  lb.  of  steam  per  i.hp-hr. 
A  maximum  indicated  horsepower  of  2216  or  1  hp.  for  every 
121.4  lb.  of  weight. 

37  The  thought  occurred  that  possibly  No.  50,000  was  built 
too  light,  and  that  later  on,  in  order  to  keep  the  engine  in  service, 
many  of  the  parts  might  require  strengthening. 

38  Locomotive  No.  50,000  was  purchased  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road and  nimibered  2509.  Mr.  Wm.  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager 
of  the  Erie,  states  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  very  few 
changes  on  the  locomotive  since  it  was  received.  The  guide  yoke 
was  reinforced  on  account  of  working.  Guide-yoke  blocks  were 
also  made  solid  on  the  guide  yokes.  The  trailer  spring  sliding  block 
was  changed  to  the  same  type  as  used  on  their  K-4  Pacific  type 
locomotives.  No  other  changes  or  alterations  have  been  made.  Yet 
from  the  time  this  locomotive  was  placed  in  service  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  up  to  March  1, 1920,  it  had  made  a  total  mileage  of  351,800. 

39  Ten  years  of  service  coupled  with  350,000  miles  of  running 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  design  and  the  figures  given  indicate 
remarkable  performance. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  DECAPOD  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE, 

CLASS   ILS 

40  While  the  design  of  engine  No.  50,000  represents  the  best 
practice  of  the  present  day  as  measured  by  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  passenger  locomotives,  the  development  of  heavy  freight 
power  involves  the  consideration  of  other  factors  materially  affect- 
ing the  design.  In  1915  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  found  that  for 
the  economical  operation  of  their  lines  a  tractive  power  about  25 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  Mikados  then  in  use  was  desirable.  In 
working  on  the  design  for  such  an  engine,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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obtain  better  economy  in  performance  by  a  radical  departure  in 
cylinder  proportions.  The  accepted  ])ractice  in  proportioning 
cylinders  is  to  arrange  for  a  cvit-off  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
stroke,  so  that  the  starting  torque  may  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

41  As  the  adhesive  weight  Hmits  the  cylinder  diameter  if  exces- 
sive slipping  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  obvious  that  on  long  grades,  where 
the  maximum  tractive  effort  is  required,  the  long  cut-ofi's  use  steam 
in  a  most  uneconomical  manner.  The  Pennsvlvania  Railroad 
having  several  such  long  grades  on  its  hnos,  the  new  design  adopted 
involved  a  limitation  of  the  cut-off  to  about  50  per  cent,  in  place  of 
90  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  cyHnder  diameter  to  give  sufficient 
torque  at  this  cut-ofT  to  utilize  fully  the  adhesive  weight. 

42  The  expected  increase  in  (X'onomy  of  coal  and  water  due 
to  the  shorter  cut-off  has  Ix^en  fully  realized.  Not  only  has  the 
engine  shown  remarkable  efficiency,  but  the  economy  under  wude 
ranges  of  load  is  c^specially  remarkable. 

43  Fortunately  there  is  available  a  very  complete  test  of  this 
engine,  made  in  the  testing  plant  at  Altoona  (Bulletin  31,  P.R.R. 
Testing  Plant  1919).  This  t(\st  shows  a  water  rate  of  15.4  lb.  per 
i.hp-hr.,  with  a  total  i.hj).  of  30S0  at  40  per  cent  cut-off  and  a  coal 
consumption  2.9  lb.  The  low(\st  coal  C()nsum])tion  recorded  is  2.00 
lb.  per  i.hp-hr.,  obtaincnl  at  an  output  of  1777  i.hp.  and  a  cut-off 
of  30  per  c(Mit. 

44  The  th(M'mal  (efficiency  of  the  locomotive  is  also  high  and 
well  sustained  over  a  large  rang(%  a  maxinuun  of  8.1  being  attained 
at  an  output  of  1777  i.hj).,  and  the  range  l)eing  from  G.l  per  cent  at 
776  i.hp.  to  5.3  ])er  cent  at  3486  i.hp.  with  an  average  of  over  7  per 
cent  for  the  usual  operating  conditions. 

45  The  highest  drawbar  pull  recorded  in  these  t(\sts  is  76,211  lb. 
at  a  speed  of  7.4  m.  p.  h.,  l)ut  in  road  service  a  pull  of  80,640  lb.  has 
been  recorded  at  7.2  m.  p.  h.  The  indicated  tractive^  effort  plotted 
from  a  card  taken  at  7.1  m.  p.  h.  at  3'^  per  cent  cut-off  is  slightly 
over  90,000  lb. 

46  This  design  gives  a  calculatiMl  figure  of  88.9  lb.  per  cylinder 
hp.,  the  lowest  on  I'ecord.  During  the  tests  an  indicated  horsepower 
of  3486  was  developed,  gi\ing  a  weight  of  IOC). 2  lb.  per  hp.  The 
W{4ght  per  boiler  hi),  does  not  conipai-e  as  favorably,  however,  as 
it  is  145.1  lb.  The  l>eli)aii'e  firel)ox  contributes  materially  to  this 
excess. 
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TABLE  2    MODERN  MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  LOCOMOTIVES 


Road 

Type 

Fuel 

BoUer,  type 

Boiler,  diam.,  in 

Weight  on  drivers,  lb 

Weight  on  truck,  lb 

Weight  on  trailer,  lb 

Weight,  Total,  lb 

Driving  wheel  diam.,  in 

Cylinders,  in 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in. . . . 

Tractive  power,  lb 

Factor  of  adhesion 

Cyl.  hp 

Grate,  length  and  width,  in 

Grate,  area,  sq.  ft 

Tubes,  number 

Tubes,  length,  ft.  in 

Tubes,  spacing,  in 

Tubes,  thickness 

Tubes,  diam.,  in 

Flues,  number 

Flues,  diam.,  in 

Flues,  thickness 

Combustion  chamber  length,  in. . . 

Brick  arch 

Heat.  surf,  firebox,  sq.  f t 

Heat.  surf,  tubes. water  side,  sq.  ft. 
Heat.  surf,  flues, water  side,  sq.  ft. 

Heat.  surf,  total,  sq.  ft 

Boiler  hp 

Steam  rate,  calculatedlb.  per  hp-hr. 
Coal  rate,  calculated  lb.  per  hp-hr. 
Superheater  —  number  of  units . . 

Superheater  —  diam.,  in 

Superheater  —  heating  surf.  sq.  ft 
Tender  weight  in  running  order,lb. 

Tender  capacity  coal,  tons 

Tender  capacity,  water,  gal 

Weight    of    locomotive,   lb.  per 

cyl.    hp 

Weight    of    locomotive,    lb.    per 

boiler  hp 

Best  actual  performance: 

Steam  rate,  lb.  per  hp-hr. . . . 

Coal  rate.  lb.  per  hp-hr 


No.  50,000 
Erie 
462 
Bitimiinous  coal 
Conical  connection 
761-87 
172500 
49000 
47000 
269000 

79 
27  X28 
185 
40600 
4.25 
2427 
114  X  751 
59.7 
207 
22  —  0 

I 

No.  11  B.W.G. 

2i 
36 
51 
A  in. 


Security 

248 

2672 

1136 

4056 

2250 

20.8 

3.25 

36 

U 

879 

161500 

14 

8000 

110.6 

119.6 

16.5 
2.12 


Virginian 
210102 
Bituminous  coal 
Extended  wagon  top 
1051-118) 
617000 
32000 
35000 
684000 
56 
30and48  X  32 
215 
147200 
4.08 
5040 
144  X  108i 
108.7 
381 
25  —  0 

i 

No.  11  B.W.G. 
2t 
70 
51 
No.  9  B.W.G. 
36 
Gaines 
532 
5592 
2511 
8635 
4800 
19.7 
3.1 
70 

U 

2120 

214300 

12 

13000 

135.7 

142.5 


Pennsylvania 
2100 
Bituminous  coal 
Conical  connection 
87-901 
342050 
29750 


371800 
62 
30J  X32 
250 
90000 
3.80 
4182 
126  X  80 
70.01 
244 
19  —  1 

I 

0.125  in. 

21 
48 
51 
0.18  in. 

42 
Security 
290 
2731 
1313 
4334 
2553 
20.8 
3.25 
42 

U 
1418 
182000 
17* 
9000 

88.9 

145.4 

15.4 
2.0 


VIl«;rNIA\   2-10-10-2   TYPE 
LOCOMOTIVES 

47  The  large  2-10-10-2 
j\[alli'(.  ciigitips  for  the  Virginian 
Kiiilway  were  dcwigned  to  meet  the 
irriiqiif  condilioiis  on  this  road, 
H-Jiidi  was  built  as  an  outlet  to 
certain  Itituniimiiis  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginiii.  Practically  the 
entire  revenue  business  is  confined 
to  hauling  co;il  to  the  shipping 
docks  at  yewall's  Point,  the  west- 
bound revenue  freight  being  neg- 
ligible in  amount,  as  only  one  town 
of  any  iinpoitancc,  Roanoke,  is 
located  on  the  line. 

■IS  As  tl»<'  development  of 
the  eoal  Mih  proci'eded,  the 
toiiTiafie  fii  be  hanilli'd  increased 
rapidly,  rising  from  2,141, O0',>  in 
11)11  lo  7,021, .->:>.■)  ill  l!t20,  and  in 
order  lo  handle  the  bnsiness  at  a 
profit  the  niaxiniunk  attainable 
capacity  in  nintive  power  was 
deinaiide<l. 

40  Having  fixed  nn  100  cai-s 
as  the  iiiaxlnium  number  that 
eonld  safely  he  handled  in  a  single 
train,  and  increased  the  car  ca- 
pacity lo  120  tons,  it  was  estimated 
that  a  luenrnntive  of  147,000  lb. 
tnielive  p<nver  would  he  needed  to 
haul  the  train  from  Princeton  to 
1idew;ifrr,  a  hrlper  being  used  for 
a  gi;Nlr  of  l),(i  ]>er  cent  ton  miles 
Inn- over  iheAlleKhenies. 

-'lO  Tlie  2-10-10-2  Mallets 
wire  ilr-isiited  to  meet  these  con- 
diliotis  atid  their  operation  has 
been  Very  ^'ueel■ssful.     They  have 
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handled  trains  of  16,000  tons  on  a  0.2  per  cent  grade  with  the  lowest 
consumption  of  coal  per  ton-mile  ever  recorded.  Unfortunately, 
accurate  tests  of  coal  and  water  per  dynamometer  horsepower  are 
not  available,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dynamometer  of 
adequate  capacity  to  be  had  at  present.  However,  on  May  25, 1921, 
a  train  of  15,725  tons  behind  the  tender  was  hauled  from  Princeton 
to  Roanoke  at  a  rate  of  26.9  lb.  of  coal  per  1000  ton-miles,  and  on 
May  27  a  75-car  train  of  12,070  tons  showed  the  same  figure  for  coal 
per  thousand  ton-miles. 

51  One  of  these  engines  has  hauled  a  train  of  110  cars  weighing 
17,250  tons  from  Victoria  to  SewalFs  Point,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  heaviest  train  ever  handled  by  one  engine.  The  ruling  adverse 
grade  was  0.2  per  cent. 

52  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  three  locomotives  cited 
and  a  comparison  of  the  horsepower  characteristics,  calculated  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company's  method,  are  embodied  in 
Table  2. 

DISCUSSION 

Elmer  A.  Sperry.  In  Germany,  the  great  Krupp  engineer 
Otto  Alt,  has  written:  "Among  all  the  new  and  difficult  problems 
facing  Diesel  engine  builders,  that  of  the  Diesel  locomotive  takes 
the  first  place,  and  yet  the  fuel  efficiency  is  so  striking  when  com- 
pared with  steam,  that  the  Diesel  locomotives  will  come  to  the 
front  in  spite  of  all  technical  difficulties." 

The  difficulties  of  designing  a  Diesel  locomotive  are  tremen- 
dous, but  we  know  that  things  which  seem  common-place  today 
were  considered  to  be  almost  impossible  yesterday.  If  we  can  get 
the  same  drawbar  pull  in  an  80-ton  compound-Diesel  locomotive 
that  we  have  in  the  present  steam  locomotive,  this  is  an  encouraging 
outlook,  because  it  can  be  done  on  one-tenth  of  the  fuel  being  used 
now. 

On  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  in  this  country  bunker  oil  is 
being  used.  Formerly  with  the  Diesel  engines  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  high-grade  oil,  known  as  Diesel  oil,  rather  than  bunker  oil, 
which  costs  more  on  a  parity  with  kerosene.  Now  we  can  bum 
bunker  oil  in  the  new  compound  engine.   . 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Diesel  locomotive  is  to  come; 
possibly  it  will  come  through  electricity  giving  us  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  electric  traction,  which  are  many. 
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As  to  fuel  economy,  in  an  80-ton  locomotive  it  looks  as  if  the 
switching  in  freight  yards  would  be  done  for  less  tlian  three  barrels 
of  oil  for  each  twelve  hours.  The  cost  of  that  oil  on  the  New  York 
market  about  tlie  first  of  December  1921  was  §1.35  a  barrel. 

H.  N.  Davis.  Fuel  economy  is  a  thing  which  the  writer  talks 
about  a  lot,  and  yet  he  wonders  wliether  practical  people  really  are 
as  much  interested  in  fuel  economy  outside  of  tliese  meetings  as  they 
are  good  enougli  to  say  they  are  here.  For  instance,  the  author 
is  interested  primarily  in  fuel  economy.  The  first  thing  to  look  after 
is  the  locomotive  which  is  now  operating  at  full  gear  at  slow  speeds, 
and  which  should  be  put  back  to  a  70  per  cent  cutoff.  In  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  testis,  class  ILS  locomotives,  there  is  shown  a 
saving  of  19  per  cent  only  on  the  drawbar  pull.  At  7.5  miles  an 
hour  tlie  cutoff  can  be  pulled  back  from  full  gear  to  about  70  or  72 
per  cent  cutoff  on  that  one  particular  locomotive,  w4th  a  saving 
of  nearly  20  per  cent  on  the  steam  consumption  with  a  drop  in 
drawbar  pull  of  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  ton-mile  is  worth  6  cents  clear  to  the  railroad,  and  multi- 
plying so  many  ton-miles  by  six  cents,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet  putting  on  the  saving  of  the  fuel,  the  saving  in  fuel  disappears 
and  it  do(\s  not  pay  to  save  fu(*l  on  that  basis. 

Do  th(*  railroads  want  maxinunn  drawbar  hoisepower-hours  for 
100  lb.  of  st(*am  or  do  they  want  maximum  drawbar  horsepower 
out  of  train  cn^w  or  per  locomotive  unit? 

().  (\  Cromwell.  We  have  \)vvn  listening  to  the  theoretical 
end  of  the  proposition;  there  is  something  further  that  we  can  con- 
sider. Th(^  tlieory  of  (l(\sign  is  advancing,  but  if  w(»  give  some  atten- 
tion to  increasing  the*  life  of  some*  of  the  parts  that  are  expensive 
to  maintain  in  locomotive  construction,  we  will  go  quite  a  con- 
siderable  way   toward  (effecting  economy. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  look  after  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  tenders,  trailers,  and  the  (^ngine  tiucks  of  some  locomo- 
tives, and  at  that  time  he  thought  he  would  try  out  some  special 
kind  of  lul)ricant.  The  results  of  lubricating  the  tender  and  the 
trailer  trucks  were  succcv^sful  but  wlu^n  it  came  to  engine  trucks 
there   was   troul)le. 

Th(*  division  master  mechanic  and  tlu^  writer  did  not  quite 
agree  as  to  the  caus(^  of  the  troubl(\s.  T\u'  writer  was  surprised 
to  find  that  pai1  of  the  trouble  was  du(^  to  (h^sign.  It  was  found 
that  at  (\'ich  en<2;ine  terminal  the  eiiuiiie  truck  would  have  to  be 
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repacked  to  insure  a  safe  journey.  The  writer  could  not  under- 
stand this  and  got  down  under  the  locomotive  and  placed  his  hands 
on  the  journals  to  see  how  hot  they  were;  they  were  warm,  all  right. 
In  analyzing  the  question,  it  was  found  that  in  the  tender  truck 
box  there  were  nine  poimds  of  packing,  in  the  trailer  trucks  about 
sixteen  poimds,  and  in  the  engine  trucks  about  three  poimds.  The 
engine  truck  boxes  as  now  designed  have  a  heavier  duty  to  take  care 
of,  and  with  a  less  quantity  of  lubrication.  Although  this  represents 
standard  design,  one  way  to  avoid  waste  is  by  properly  lubricating 
the  parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  cutting  down  unnecessary  and 
frequent  attention  which  is  required  today  to  avoid  trouble. 

Another  way  to  bring  about  economy  is  to  take  care  of  some 
of  the  repair  parts  and  see  that  they  do  not  require  renewal  in  as 
short  a  time  as  at  present;  for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  hubs  of  the  driving  wheels  and  increase  the  bearing 
face  of  the  box  against  the  wheel,  thereby  insuring  a  longer  life 
before  the  accumulation  of  end  wear  necessitates  the  renewing  of 
the  face  of  the  box.  Case-hardened  bushings  can  be  used  in  a  great 
many  places  where  pins  are  now  used  in  plain  holes,  thus  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  maintenance,  by  the-  removal  of  pins  and  bushings 
and  savmg  the  plugging  of  holes  and  redriUmg. 

We  have  been  considering  the  question  of  fuel  economy.  The 
writer  believes  we  can  improve  the  stoker  so  that  we  can  save  fuel 
in  that  direction. 

As  to  the  question  of  design,  if  the  designer  could  in  some  way 
follow  up  the  performance  of  the  design,  and  then  improve  along  that 
line,  we  would  get  some  improvement. 

• 

C.  J.  Mellin.  The  writer  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  formula  from  which  the  coal  consumption  per  horsepower 
of  articulated  compoimd  locomotives  was  arrived  at  was  not  based 
on  the  Virginian  engine  imder  consideration,  but  upon  one  of  the 
earUest  pushing  engines  which  were  designed  for  slow  speed  to  suit 
that  service  and  put  in  regular  road  service  for  test  at  speeds  at 
which  the  contracted  steam  passages,  etc.,  became  inadequate  and 
partly  choked  the  engine  with  the  higher  piston  speed  in  such  serv- 
ice. This  formula  has  not  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
determining  the  proportion  of  the  boiler,  which  makes  it  about  15 
per  cent  smaller  than  that  for  a  simple  engine  of  the  same  tractive 
power,  although  a  higher  percentage  in  fuel  and  water  consumption 
is  obtained. 
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As  this  has  been  working  very  satisfactorily  no  test  has  been 
made  of  more  recent  engines  or  any  attempt  made  to  produce  any 
but  for  moderate  speed  of  this  type  of  engines. 

W.  F.  KiESEL,  Jr.  The  paper  is  of  particular  interest,  due 
to  its  presentation  of  locomotives  designed  on  basic  values  adopted 
by  different  designers,  but  compared  on  American  Locomotive 
Company's  formulae. 

Such  formulae,  being  empirical,  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  pace  with  new  theories  introduced  in  locomotive 
design.  Even  then,  they  are  useful  only  as  a  preliminary  approxima- 
tion of  desired  values. 

The  author  refers,  in  Par.  8,  to  100  per  cent  maximum  steam 
requirements  of  cylinders.  On  referring  to  American  Locomotive 
Company's  Bulletin  1017,  this,  for  superheater  locomotives,  is  found 
to  be  based  on  a  horsepower  =  0.0229P^4,  in  which  P  =  boiler 
pressure,  and  A  =  cylinder  area.  That  formula  is  reasonably 
satisfactory-,  for  locomotives  having  equal  cutoff  in  full  gear,  but 
falls  short  of  forming  a  basis  on  which  to  compare  a  locomotive 
with  90  per  cent  cutoff  with  one  having  50  per  cent  maximum  cut- 
off. 

The  test  of  the  decapod  locomotive.  Class  *'ILS,"  showed  that 
in  full  gear,  at  low  speed,  the  steam  per  indicated  horsepow^er  was 
38  per  cent  less  than  the  steam  rate  for  a  locomotive  with  90  per 
cent  cutoff.  Undc^r  average  service  conditions,  the  saving  in  steam 
is  at  least  15  per  cent. 

If  the  empirical  formulae  are  changed  to  meet  cut-off  effect, 
such  as  obtains  in  the  Pennsvlvania  Svstem  ^^ILS"  locomotive, 
some  of  the  values  in  Table  2  would  be  affected.  With  a  saving 
of  steam  of  15  per  cent  the  steam  rate  (calculated)  in  pounds  per 
horsepower-hour,  which  is  given  as  20.8  in  Table  2,  would  be  17.68, 
which  comj^ares  favorably  with  test  results.  The  best  actual  test 
for  st(*am  rate  per  indicated  hor^^epower  was  14.9  pounds. 

The  empirical  formulae  also  fall  short  for  comparison,  due  to 
relative  freedom  of  draft,  especially  in  the  smoke  box,  which  seriously 
affects  the  size  of  nozzle  and  cylinder  back  pressure. 

Furthermore,  the  beneficial  effect  of  large  combustion  chamber 
volume  has  not  ])e(Mi  clearly  demonstrated.  The  freedom  of  draft 
and  large  comlnistion  chainl)er  volume  greatly  affect  the  maximum 
boiler  horsepower. 

The  locomotives  listed  in  the  first  and  second  columns  of  Table  1, 
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are  respectively,  the  American  Locomotive  Company  No.  50,000, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  System  Class  "K4S."  The  test  results  are 
given  for  the  former  in  Par.  36  and  for  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania 
System  Bulletin  No.  29.    They  are,  as  follows: 


No.  50,000 

K4S 

Low  rate,  one  test,  coal  lb.  per  i.hp 

Low  rate,  one  teet,  steam  lb.  per  i.hp 

Maximum  i.hp 

Weight  of  locomotive  in  lb.  per  max.  i.hp 

2.12 
16.5 
2216 
121.4 

1.52 
14.96 
3184 
97.0 

This  shows  that  the  "K4S"  is  actually  far  ahead  of  the  No. 
50,000,  on  every  coimt,  instead  of  being  inferior,  as  the  comparison, 
based  on  the  antiquated  empirical  formulae,  would  indicate. 

Although  these  figures  show  the  fallacy  of  empirical  formulae, 
in  serving  as  a  basis  for  comparative  tabulation,  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  substance  of  the  matter  presented  by  the  author,  which 
shows  the  method  of  procedure  and  the  strides  made  in  design  and 
construction  during  the  past  few  years  to  make  the  locomotive  a 
truly  economical  power  plant. 

John  L.  Nicholson.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  broad  and  constructive  basis  for  consideration 
afforded  by  the  paper.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  indicating  what 
constitutes  good  design  as  demonstrated  by  locomotives  in  actual 
service,  and  is  to  be  thanked  and  commended  for  his  selection  of 
notable  locomotives  of  highly  developed  constructions. 

Among  the  newly  developed  locomotive  attachments  that  make 
for  increased  eflSciency  and  economy,  the  thermic  syphon  may  be 
mentioned,  by  reason  of  its  already  ascertained  influence  over  the 
subject  of  avoidable  waste  in  locomotive  design  and  operation. 

In  all  tests  that  the  railroads  have  made  thus  far,  and  there  have 
been  many,  the  thermic  syphon  has  never  failed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  per  drawbar  horsepower.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
stallation of  these  syphons  has  resulted  in  a  25  per  cent  fuel  saving. 
An  average  saving  of  15  to  19  per  cent,  according  to  class,  is  now 
well  established. 

The  second  efficiency  requirement  proposed  by  the  author  is 
that  a  drawbar  horsepower  be  produced  for  the  minimum  amount 
of  weight  of  locomotive  and  tender,  and  from  the  figures  presented 
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it  appears  that  the  weight  per  boiler  horsepower  for  large  Pacific- 
tj'pe  locomotives  now  in  operation  ranges  from  119.6  to  144  pounds. 
The  low  weight  of  119.6  II).  per  boiler  horsepower  applies  to  locomo- 
tive No.  50,000  which  was  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany at  the  Imilders'  expense  in  1910  to  demonstrate  the  maximum 
tractive^  power  that  could  !)e  obtained  with  the  largest  possible  boiler 
capacity  while  keeping  the  adhesive  weight  below  60,000  lb.  per 
driving  axle.  The  end  was  obtained  by  ehminating  every  pound 
of  weight  in  all  parts  not  mressary  to  strength  and  durability,  and 
utihzing  the  weight  thus  saved  to  provide  a  large  boiler.  The  ca- 
pacity of  th(»  boil(u-  thus  secured  was  further  increased  by  combining 
in  one  design  the  most  approved  fuel-saving  devices  then  existing. 

Locomotive  No.  50,000  was  built  back  in  1910;  and  the  author 
therefore  ref(»rs  to  a  number  of  newly  developed  attachments  which 
make  for  increased  efficiencv  and  economv.  With  these,  the  thermic 
syphon,  also  of  fairly  recent  development,  should  be  considered. 
Indeed,  consideration  of  thermic  sy})hons,  as  appHed  to  locomotive 
No.  50,000,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  improvement  which  the  thermic  syphon  has  accomplished  in 
locomotive  design.  The  thermic  syphon  is  an  inverted  triangular 
water  leg  placed  vei'tically  abov(*  the  fire  in  the  firebox.  By  thermal 
action  it  draws  water  from  the  throat  and  })arrel  of  the  boiler,  and 
discharges  it  through  and  al)()V(*  the  crown  sheet  of  the  firebox. 
Thereby  the  firebox  heating  surface  is  much  increased  and  a  vigorous 
fore-and-aft  circulation  of  boiler  water  is  set  up.  Both  factors  con- 
tribute to  a  marked  increase  of  capacity,  as  well  as  economy.  In- 
cidentally the  syphons  suppoit  the  i)rick  arch.  Assume  that  the 
boiler  horsepower  of  this  locomotive  is  2250,  as  stated  in  Table  2, 
and  that  all  the  author's  figures  relating  to  boiler  horsepower  are 
based  uiK)n  the  formulae  deviscnl  by  F.  J.  Cole  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  and  that  this  method  is  used  in  estimating 
the  capacity  increasing  ability  of  the  thermic  syphon. 

Then,  if  two  syphons  wviv  ai)plied  to  locomotive  No.  50,000, 
they  would  add  ai)proxiinately  62  scj.  ft.  to  the  radiant  heat  absorb- 
ing surface  of  the  fireI)ox.  The  effect  of  this  hist allat ion  would  be 
to  add  164  boih^*  hors<'})o\v{'r  to  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 
although  this  is,  at  I)cst,  a  theoretical  aj)proxi]nation  which  in  actual 
practice  is  far  (exceeded,  due  to  the  improved  circulation  effected 
throughout  th(»  entin^   ])()iler. 

Allowing  for  th(^  n(^t  additional  W(^ight  of  the  syphons,  the 
result  of  such  installation  in  locomotive  No.  50,000  would  be  to  re- 
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duce  the  weight  of  this  locomotive  to  113  lb.  per  boiler  horsepower 
as  compared  with  119.6  lb.  without  syphons. 

Fmiiher  in  the  case  of  locomotive  No.  50,000,  the  application 
of  thermic  syphons  as  described  would  increase  the  boiler  horsepower 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  cylinder  horsepower.  This  increase  in  boiler 
capacity  is  alone  suflScient  to  insure  a  substantial  improvement  in 
fuel  economy;  but  assuming  that  a  92  per  cent  boiler,  as  originally 
provided  is  ample,  what  further  contribution  can  the  syphon  make 
toward  eliminating  the  avoidable  weight  in  the  design  of  this  locomo- 
tive? The  original  weight  of  this  locomotive  was  269,000  lb.  If 
2250  boiler  horsepower  is  suflScient  and  the  appUcation  of  syphons 
enables  a  reduction  in  the  locomotive  weight  to  113  pounds  per 
boiler  horsepower,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  build  a  sjrphon- 
equipped  locomotive  of  this  capacity  weighing  approximately 
254,000  lb.,  which  is  15,000  lb.  less,  or  to  increase  the  cyUnder  horse- 
power of  locomotive  No.  50,000  from  2427  to  approximately  2600 
horsepower  by  means  of  thermic  syphons,  without  increasing  the 
weight  per  axle. 

Let  us  see  what  thermic  syphons  have  actually  contributed 
toward  the  elimination  of  avoidable  waste  in  recent  loco- 
motive construction.  For  an  example,  consider  the  mountain-tjrpe 
locomotives,  which  were  constructed  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.R.  last  year. 
These  locomotives  are  equipped  with  three  syphons  each  and  have 
a  calculated  boiler  horsepower  of  2855.  Without  syphons,  the 
capacity  of  these  boilers  would  be  reduced  to  2550  horsepower. 
As  these  locomotives  weigh  369,000  lb.,  their  weight  with  syphons 
is  129.3  lb.  per  boiler  horsepower,  while  without  syphons,  their 
weight  would  be  increased  to  144.7  poimds  per  boiler  horsepower. 
The  cylinder  horsepower  of  these  locomotives  is  2824  and  to  have  pro- 
vided a  100  per  cent  boiler  without  syphons,  on  the  basis  of  144.7 
pounds  per  boiler  horsepower,  would  have  increased  the  total  weight 
of  the  locomotive  to  approximately  379,000  lb. 

From  a  statement  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, it  is  noted  that  the  cost  of  these  locomotives  was  approxi- 
mately $70,000,  or  19  cents  per  poimd.  At  this  rate  it  is  apparent 
that  if  the  railroad  had  purchased  a  Moimtain-type  locomotive 
having  a  100  per  cent  boiler  without  syphons,  the  first  cost  due  to 
increased  weight  would  not  only  have  been  $1900  greater,  but  the 
design  of  this  locomotive  would  have  included  10,000  lb.  of  added 
weight.    Clearly,  this  is  an  instance  of  a  most  practical  avoidance 
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of  waste  in  locomotive  design.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  by 
employing  syphons  in  these  locomotives,  the  railroads  also  eliminated 
avoidable  waste  in  '^ first  cost,'*  besides  securing  a  more  efficient 
locomotive  that  will  continue  to  eluninate  waste  of  fuel  and  upkeep 
every  day  it  is  operated. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  l^e  concluded  that  locomotives  built 
or  operated  without  syphons  represent  avoidable  wastes  from  the 
standpoints  of  })oth  fuel  economy  and  unnecessary  weight. 

An  examination  of  the  actual  facts  is  convincing  on  the  point 
that  syphon  maintenance  is  a  negligible  factor;  and  that  the  syphon 
affords  a  potential  safeguard  against  disastrous  boiler  explosions. 

John  E.  Muhlfeld.  As  the  author  considers  this  subject 
from  the  constructive  standpoint  of  what  constitutes  good  designing 
of  new  locomotives,  with  particular  reference  to  brick  arches,  super- 
heaters, feedwater  heaters,  boiler  design  and  proportions,  grate 
area,  mechanical  stoking,  smokebox  draft  appliances,  cylinder  and 
driving-wheel  proportion,  static  and  dynamic  weights  and  forces, 
and  trailing  wheel  boosters,  the  writer  will  mention  only  the  principal 
factors  that  have  l)een  omitted  and  which  will  accomphsh  much  in 
eliminating  otherwise  avoidable  waste.  These  are  increased  boiler 
pressure  and  superhc^at,  compounding,  reduction  in  factor  of  adhesion 
and  tender  !)0()sters. 

Locomotive  boiler  working  pressures  now  range  from  175  to 
205  lb.,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  from  210  to  250  lb.,  in  combination 
with  an  average  of  from  150  to  200  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  which 
in  some  cases  will  run  as  high  as  250  deg.  fahr.  In  new  designs  of 
locomotive  boilers  and  superheaters  the  use  of  350  lb.  of  working 
steam  pressure  in  combination  with  300  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  which 
is  now  being  adopted  for  stationary  boiler  service,  a«  compared 
with  200  11).  steam  pressure  superheated  300  deg.  fahr.,  will  produce 
for  the  addition  of  only  18  B.t.u.,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  heat 
in  the  steam  and  a  rise  of  only  48.5  deg.  fahr.,  or  7.05  per  cent  in 
the  temperature,  (in  incrcdsc  of  150  Ih,  or  75  per  cent  in  deam  pressure. 

During  th(^  period  1890  to  1900  many  compound  locomotives 
were  put  into  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  these  being 
principally  of  th(^  two-  and  four-cvli!ider  types.  Unfortunately  these 
(loul)le-expansion-cylin(l(*r  locomotives  were  built  prior  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  lii<;h  boiler  pressures  and  superheated  steam  which  re- 
sulted in  their  early  eonvc^rsion  to  single-expansion-cylinder  types 
due  to  machinery  failures,  contributed  to  largel}^  by  cylinder  con- 
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densation.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  to  the  boiler  and  fuel  economy 
which  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  compoimds  nor  of  their  greater 
starting  power,  and  in  combination  with  superheated  steam  and 
higher  boiler  pressures,  cross-compounding  today  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  improved  steam  locomotive  performance 
and  economy. 

With  thousands  of  freight  locomotives  in  successful  operation 
with  factors  of  adhesion,  up  to  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour,  as  low  as 
from  3.75  to  4.0  there  is  opportunity  to  eliminate  the  hauling  of  much 
useless  and  expensive  dead  weight  that  can  and  should  be  made 
productive.  During  the  past  few  years  many  existing  locomotives 
designed  with  factors  of  adhesion  of  from  4.1  to  4.5  have  been  reduced 
to  from  3.9  to  4.0  by  merely  increasing  the  boiler  pressures  5  to  20  lb., 
with  resulting  greatly  increased  hauling  capacity  and  economy. 

Modem  steam  locomotives  have  been  much  criticized  for  dead 
weight  haulage  in  fuel  and  water  supply  and  tender,  which  frequently 
ranges  from  75  to  100  tons,  or  the  equivalent  to  one  or  two  loaded 
cars.  While  this  dead  load  is  not  of  such  great  concern  at  speed, 
it  becomes  somewhat  of  a  burden  at  starting,  at  which  time,  and  up 
to  speeds  of  15  miles  per  hour,  it  can  be  made  useful  by  a  suitable 
duplex  system  of  engine  and  tender-wheel  propelling  mechanism. 
In  this  way,  and  by  eUmination  of  many  useless  leading  and  trailing 
engine  wheels,  the  productive  power  of  new,  as  also  of  many  existing, 
locomotives  can  be  greatly  increased  and  the  bridge  and  track 
wheel  loads  substantially  reduced  per  unit  of  total  engine  and  tender 
hauling  power. 

There  are  today,  on  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  many 
relatively  modem  locomotives  that  are  "whiteleaded"  or  "laid  up 
serviceable"  due  to  lack  of  rail  transportation  business.  For  this 
reason,  and* the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  present  types  of  new 
locomotives  offers  an  insuflScient  increase  in  economy  to  justify  the 
investment,  few  locomotives  are  being  built.  However,  with  the 
development  of  a  freight  locomotive  with  high-boiler-pressure, 
high-superheat,  double-expansion,  duplex  engine  and  tender  power 
and  low  factor  of  adhesion,  which,  as  compared  with  the  present-day 
freight  locomotive  of  moderate  boiler  pressure,  low-superheat, 
single-expansion,  and  dead-load-tender,  would  have  a  relatively 
higher  starting  and  hauling  capacity  per  unit  of  weight,  and  could 
produce  by  that  means  and  a  35  per  cent  fuel  saving  per  imit  of  work 
performed,  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  "the  cost  per  1000  gross 
ton-miles  moved,"  a  demand  for  new  to  replace  the  then  obsolete 
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power   would    bo    automatically    cnvatod    l)y    the    more    favarable 
operating  expense  ratio  to  he  oi)taine(l. 

Frank  H.  C.  C'oppus.  The  part  of  the  paper  under  the  heading 
*'Fuel  Economy"  greatly  interests  the  writer,  who  is  not  a  rail- 
road engineer  but  who  l)eliev(\s  that  fu(4  economy  in  locomotives 
has  more  to  do  with  fuel  economy  than  with  locomotives,  and  who 
has  devoted  the  last  fourteen  years  almost  ex(*Iusively  to  the  design 
and  application  of  combustion  api)aratus. 

The  report  !)y  the  United  Stat(\s  (leological  Survey  on  ''A  Super- 
power System  for  the  Region  li<'tween  Boston  and  A\'ashington  " 
has  been  alreadv  so  unfavorablv  criticiz(Hl  that  it  would  seem  un- 
necessarv  to  make  further  comment.  The  steam  locomotive  can 
be  developed  to  such  a  high  dc^gree  of  efhciency,  that  its  drawbar 
horsepower  would  I)e  so  cheap  and  its  capacity  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  electrification  of  railroads  for  th(^  sake  of  economy 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  logical  order  of  locomotive  devf^lopmeiit  as  far  as  combustion 
is  concerned,  should  be  the  following: 

1  ^Mechanical  induc(Ml  di'aft  in  the  front   end 

2  Condensing  th(*  exhaust  steam  and  carrying  condensate  to 

tend(M' 

3  Pumping  the  hot  water  from  the  tended'  through  a  waste- 

steam  and  waste-gas  heater  into  the  boiler 

4  I'nder-giate  forced  (haft   in  ash])an. 

Mechanical  induc<Hl  dinft  in  the  front  end  would  eliminate  the 
exhaust  nozzle  and  icduee  the  back  ])i('ssure  to  a  maximum  of  4 
lb.  Exhaustiv(^  tests  made  on  the  Santa  Fe  l^ailroad  showed  that 
an  av(M"age  (iddcd  iiuhCated  hoi'sepower  of  24  per  cent  could  l)e  ob- 
taininl  by  reducing  back  i)i-essures  to  4  lb.  This  means,  among  oth(*r 
things,  a  saving  in  fuel  of  20  jxm-  cent. 

^rh(^  condfMisate  to  tender  the  writ(M'  estimates  would  be  from 
50  to  7')  j)er  cent.  (l«'[)eiidinti-  upon  the  se;tson  of  tln^  year. 

It  ucmmIs  no  explan.'ition  that  the  iiot  water  fi'om  the  tend(»r 
pumjxMl  thiough  a  waste-steam  heater  W(nil(I  enter  the  waste-gas 
heater  at  220  deg.  I'ahr.  Thi<  tenij)eral  ure  can  easily  ix*  raised  to 
300  (leg.  in  the  wa-le-ga<  heater.  Kai-ing  the  temperature  from  an 
average  of  (iO  {U'v^.  the  year  aiound  a<  it  now  is  to  300  (leg.  is  an 
undisputed  sa\'ing  of  20  p*^'  cent. 
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Under-grate  forced  draft  in  the  ashpan  in  conjunction  with 
induced  draft  in  the  front  end  would  create  a  balanced  draft  con- 
dition which  would  largely  eliminate  the  loss  of  unbumed  coal  in 
sparks  and  cinders  through  the  stack  —  estimated  to  be  between  5 
and  20  per  cent  —  would  stop  the  inrush  of  cold  air  every  time  the 
fire  door  is  opened,  enable  the  burning  of  cheaper  grades  of  coal  and, 
giving  unlimited  control,  automatic  in  action,  and  absolute  flexi- 
biUty,  would  increase  the  furnace  eflSciency.  All  of  which  will  easily 
result  in  an  average  saving  of  20  per  cent. 

From  these  savings  should  be  deducted  the  steam  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  pump  and  blowers  which  will  reduce  them  to  18, 
18  and  19  per  cent,  or  a  net  overall  saving  in  fuel  of  a  little  over 
45  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  indirect  savings  which  would 
result  from  drafting  locomotives  mechanically.  The  increase  in  the 
power  of  compoimd  engines  would  be  enormous.  The  writer  has 
figures  to  show  that  the  added  indicated  horsepower  to  the  low- 
pressure  cyUnder  would  be  53  per  cent.  What  will  be  the  saving  due 
to  the  elimination  of  double-heading?  Then  the  reclaiming  of  the 
water;  what  effect  is  this  going  to  have  upon  the  life  of  the  boiler, 
the  time  necessary  for  cleaning,  the  increased  efficiency  due  to  the 
decrease  in  scale  forming,  the  time  and  coal  saved  by  not  having 
to  stop  to  take  in  water,  especially  in  freight  service,  etc.,  and  the 
saving  in  boiler  repairs  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  inrush 
of  cold  air  into  furnace  and  aroimd  water  legs. 

The  increased  earning  power  of  locomotives  will  be  enormous. 
The  writer  has  figures  to  show  that  the  reduction  in  back  pressure 
of  8  lb.  in  a  certain  locomotive  would  give  an  additional  revenue  for 
that  locomotive  of  $31,500  per  year  on  an  opposing  grade  of  IJ 
per  cent  and  $186,060  per  year  on  a  level  track.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  1912  average  rate  per  ton-mile. 

As  the  railroads  use  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  coal  mined, 
thousands  of  cars  would  be  available  for  other  traffic. 

Taking  it  altogether  the  writer  looks  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  reduction  of  the  operating  expense  of  the  locomotive  to  an 
equivalent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  present  coal  consumption,  as  a  starter. 
As  a  saving  of  1  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  by  the  locomotives  in  the 
United  States  would  mean  a  saving  of  $7,500,000  per  year,  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent  would  give  us  a  figure  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  suggested  improvements  can  be  attached  to  all  locomotives 
now  in  use  and  at  a  cost  that  will  pay  for  themselves  inside  of  a 
year. 
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The  Author  wrote  that  in  his  paper  he  had  necessarily  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  indicating  proportions  which  represented  rec- 
ognized good  practice  in  locomotive  design  and  to  citing  devices 
which  had  been  tried  out  and  proven  in  service.  The  discussion  by 
Messrs.  Sperry,  Coppus  and  Muhlfeld,  and  to  some  (^xtent,  the  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Nicholson,  dealt  with  locomotive  improvements  in 
process  of  development.  jVIr.  Kiesel's  renjarks  concerning  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  of  empirical  fonnulae  met  with  the  author's  con- 
currence. The  constant  used  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
was  adjusted  to  1000  feet  piston  speed,  and  was  intended  to  indicate 
the  maximum  mean  effective  pressure  obtainable  with  a  con- 
ventional valve  and  valve  gear  at  that  speed. 

In  r(»gard  to  the  coal  and  water  rate  comparison,  the  nvsults 
quoted  for  engine  No.  50,000  were  the  average  of  a  number  of  tests 
in  road  service,  while  the  Pennsylvania  figures  represented  the  best 
single  test  on  their  testing  plant,  and  in  a  laboratory  test  of  this  kind 
conditions  could  be  much  more  readil}^  controlled  and  more  favorable 
figures  secured. 

The  superiority  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania  Class  K4S  Pacific- 
type  locomotive  might,  however,  be  realized  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
actual  road  service. 
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AVOIDABLE   WASTE   IN   CAR   OPERATION  — 

THE  CONTAINER   CAR 

By  Waltkr  C.  Sanders,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Associate-Member  of  th(^  Society 

This  paper  (hscribiS  the  '  contaiiur'^  cirs  which  harr  nccnily  hrm  phiad  in 
stnice  on  the   Xar   York  CintraJ  Lints. 

The  wlvanfayes  cbiinnd  for  (he  cotiidhi'r  c/ir  (ir(  (hat  l(ss-!fi'in-carIo(t(l  lofs  of 
fri  iyht,  mail  and  expnss  may  he  shipptd  ivilh  a  mat*  rial  sarituj  of  time  to  the  sliippcr 
and  the  railroad  company^  in  that  the  contaiwr  car  may  he  rajndly  unloaded  and 
rcloadfd.  The  car  irill  also  pn'mil  the  railroad  to  s<curc  fhi'  maximum  mihaye 
out  of  rolling  stock. 

Valuable  commodities  of  all  kinds  can  he  transport* d  from  consignor  to  con- 
signee inviolate  from  damage  hy  fir(\  xveaiJKr,  brialcuje  or  theft,  olso  elimifialing  to 
a  great  extent  rehandling,  trucking  rnd  chcking. 

THE  container  car  was  an  outcoino  of  tin*  railroad  congestion 
durinu;  the  war  and  was  fir>t  put  into  opi  ration  last  year  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  presidt^it  of  tlu*  New  York  Central  Lines,  to 
reduce  the  transportation  losses  due  to  con<!;estion  which  tied  up 
industry.  This  congestion  was  cuuxmI  hv  the  r:iilroads  l)ein2;  unable 
to  jjet  rolling;  stock  near  th(^  platforms  or  places  when^  cars  could  be 
unloaded  and  reloaded  ami  put  buck  into  eircuhition.  In  some  cases 
maiuifacturinji  })lants  used  box  cars  as  a  storage  wandiouse,  gladly 
paying  the  demurrage  chai"g('(l  by  the  railroads.  It  is  hoped  that 
mail,  exi)ress  and  freight  roblx'rio^,  br('.*ik:'t:(\  checking  and  rehand- 
ling,  delays  to  shi])p(Ms,  and  many  oth(  r  raih-oa*!  e\ils  may  also  be 
materially  reduced  by  the  container-car  sy.-tem. 

2  Loss  of  and  damage  to  freight  has  gro\\ii  in  i-ecent  years 
into  one  of  the  lieayiest  leaks  in  1  he  1  raiisporlal  ion  industry  and 
strenuous  campaigns  which  inchided  maintenaiiee  of  exteiisiye 
})olice  and  supervisory  for<*i'S.  together  with  e(hicat  ioiial  campaigns 
among  sjiippers  and  I'ailroad  employees  to  seem"e  st  rongcr  {)ackiiii!:, 

Pr«'>ciite'l  :it  tin*  Aiiiin:il  M»M'tiiii:,  J )*'(('iii) mt  lO'ji.  (,f  'Y\\\,  A\n:ia<\\ 
>Socu:tv   ok    Mkh\m<ac    I].\<.i\r.ij;<. 

ini;] 
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careful  handling  and  suppression  of  theft,  have  failed  to  stop  this 
economic  waste. 

3  The  proportions  of  this  transportation  problem  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1914  American  railroads  paid 
out  933,000,000  in  claims  for  loss  of  and  damage  to  freight,  and 
for  the  year  1920  this  mounted  to  a  total  of  $125,000,000,  the 
incidental  injury  to  business  affected  being  considerab^  greater. 
Under  the  ordinary  system  of  handling  Icss-than-carload  lots  or 
shipments  the  goods  are  checked  and  handled  item  by  item  from 
shipper  to  truck  or  dray,  from  truck  to  depot  platform  or  ware- 
house, and  from  the  platform  to  the  car.  They  are  subject  to 
handling  and  checking  at  each  stage  of  the  journey,  and  when 
finally  they  reach  their  destination  this  handling  and  cheddng  is 
all  done  over  again.      It  is  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  armies 


Fia.  1  Passencer-Eoitipment  Ttpe  op  Comr^UKeR  Car 

WITH   CONTAINEBB   IN   PlACE 
Tta«  at«el  wdc*  <it  the  ar  prrvrat  the  doon  o(  thecootkinfn  (nim  beins  opawL 

of  employees  to  act  as  freight  handlers,  clerks,  checkers  and 
station  overseers,  as  well  as  switchmen  to  shunt  cars  to  fixed 
locations  where  loading  and  unloading  are  possible. 

4  The  container  system  pro\-ides  that  the  portable  container 
shall  be  loaded  and  locked  at  the  shipper's  own  store  door,  convej-ed 
by  motor  truck  to  the  railroad  yard,  and  lifted  by  crane  aboard  the 
container  car,  where  steel  bulkheads  and  sides  form  absolute  pro- 
tection against  opening  the  container  in  transit.  At  the  desti- 
nation the  locked  container  is  unloaded  by  a  crane  and  carried  by 
motor  truck  directly  to  the  warehouse  or  consignee's  door,  to  be 
unloaded  at  his  convenience.  This  simple  s>-stem  of  handling 
goods  will  make  it  possible  greatly  to  redui-e  the  force  of  employees 
now  necessary-, 

o  .\noiher  advantage  of  the  container-car  sj-stem  expected  to 
prove  most  valiial>lc  is  the  greatly  increased  use  of  container  rolling 
stock  in   mo\-ing  service,   which   is   particid;irly   important   when 
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traffic  expands  to  its  "peak"  ami  the  prime  need  is  to  shorten 
layovers  of  cars  in  yards  anil  stations  for  loading  and  nnloadins, 
and  to  limit  their  idlenetis  and  oiwtrut-tion  throuf^h  misuse  for 
storage  purposes.  In  busy  times  the  need  is  to  keep  every  wheel 
turning  as  continuouslj-  as  possible  to  secure  maximum  transpor- 
tation. With  ample  supplies  of  (he  removable  containers,  which 
in  their  several  classes  are  of  Hnifonu  size  and  inlcrchanKeiiliie, 


one  carload  of  coLitairiers  may  be  removed  and  sent  with  tla^r 
loads  to  consigriefs,  and  another  set  innnedialely  lioisted  into  place 
and  the  car  be  ready  to  proceed  wilhin  a  inatler  of  minutes  in  most 
instances.  The  loeked  containers  may  remain  <m  stalioTi  platforms 
or  at  tiie  slores  of  sliijipers  bir  loadin.ii  or  unloading  al  coTivenieiico 
withimt  tyiiifi  ii|)  costly  rollinct  stock  at  points  where  track  cai>acify 
is  limited  and  c(.nsestion  rjuickly  obstructs  the  iU.w  of  traffic  unless 
the  cars  are  ki.pt   moving.     "Willi  this  rajiid  li.-m-lliH-  of  the  cnn- 
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tainers  on  and  off  the  car  the  mileage  per  year  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary piece  of  rolhng  stock  may  be  doubled,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
the  tremendous  expense  of  maintaining  box  cars  and  other  rolling 
stock  equal  to  all  emei^ncies  will  be  materially  cut  down. 


Fig.  3   Passesobb-Eqdipmbnt  Service  Type  of  Container 
Car  with  Two  Contai.vers  Removed 

The  euidea  which  hold  the  conlsinGn  firmly  in  plus  br  viiible  mt  the  sida. 

6  The  container  car  may  make  costly  packing  and  crating  un- 
necessary because  goods  packed  in  flimsy  pasteboard  boxes  or  even 
bound  with  heavy  paper  are  protected  against  breakage,  theft, 
and  water  or  weather  damage. 
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7  Tlicrc!  are  at  present  in  service  on  the  Xow  Yoi-k  Central 
Lines,  three  container  cars  one  of  the  mall  or  express  type,  and  two 
that  are  being  used  for  vahiable  freight,  such  n^i  siilcs  and  woolens. 
Three  new  mail  cara  of  improved  design  wiiich  are  now  being  coii- 
striicted  will  \k  equipped  with  an  improved  type  of  all-steel  con- 
tainer. A  new  freight-lype  container  car  is  Ix'ing  designed,  and 
refrigerator  and  tank  container  cars  are  contemplated. 


V     r.S.     M.MT,     FKUM     I'A-^KN-OKii- 

,   rut   BY   CrUNR 
t;.iiKT,  lirmiy,     Tiw  ,.|«:r«ti..ii  «f  i„ovi„K  con1ai„Gr  (rum  Iriick  tu  rat  lak^.  l.ul  a  ti.irui.e. 

8  Till'  cniifaiiirr  .^:ir  is  riDtliiiig  mun>  than  a  Inns;  car  with  a 
steel  side  or  fence,  similar  to  a  low-sjde  gnndiila,  loaded  with  large 
steel  safes  or  conlaiiiers,  niade  as  light  as  po-^siMc,  in  wliieli  com- 
modities of  all  kiriils  travel  from  coiiHiinoi  to  c.insignei-,  inviolate 
against  tliieves,  fin-,  wralJirr  and  breakage.  TJic  safes  ,>r  coiitainer.s 
are  lifted  on  and  off  the  ear  by  cranes  or  hoi-ting  (ieviees,  permitting 
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the  "parent"  rolling  stock  to  continue  in  immediate  transportation 
circulation.  In  appearance  the  loaded  car  seems  to  be  a  solid  load 
of  safes  or  steel  vaults  set  aboard  a  steel  imderframe  with  a  low 
protecting  steel  fence. 


EXPRESS    CONTAINER   CARS 

9  The  present  express  car  now  in  use  is  61  ft.  3  in.  in  length, 
with  trucks  and  fittings  that  make  it  interchangeable  with  standard 
passenger  equipment  for  use  in  any  passenger  train.  All  modem 
safety  appliances  for  a  special  type  of  car  are  installed,  such  as  air 
brakes,  hand-hold  irons,  sill  steps,  etc.  This  car  carries  nine  con- 
tainers, each  9  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  long,  with  an  inside  clear  height 
of  7  ft.  4  in.  and  a  door  3  ft.  by  6  ft.  The  containers  are  as  nearly 
burglar-,  fire-,  and  weather-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
with  a  carrying  capacity  up  to  7000  lb.  They  have  wood  floors 
and  are  arranged  with  four  eyelets  or  hooks,  one  at  each  top  out- 
side comer,  for  convenient  lifting  and  handling.  The  doors  are 
of  standard  refrigerator  design  and  are  arranged  with  a  hasp  and 
staple  for  the  shipper's  padlock,  also  with  pin  and  slot  for  standard 
freight-car  seal. 

10  The  steel  sides  of  the  car  are  spaced  to  suit  the  width  of 
the  containers,  with  a  clearance  of  i  in.  on  each  side;  the  containers 
cannot  be  made  as  wide  as  the  car  itself  because  of  the  various  state 
highway  laws  which  regulate  the  width  of  motor  tmcks.  The 
New  York  State  law,  for  instance,  limits  the  width  of  an  auto  truck, 
including  body,  to  8  ft.,  the  height  from  road  to  top  of  truck  or 
lading  to  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  tmck  and  lading  must  not  have  a 
combined  weight  of  over  25,000  lb.  All  container  cars  are  fitted 
with  bulkheads  and  steel  sides  2  ft.  high  into  which  the  containers  fit. 

11  In  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  gondola  part  of  the  car 
are  sectional  guides,  made  of  J-in.  steel,  resembling  channel  steel, 
with  the  laps  projecting  out  from  the  open  ends  to  enable  them  to 
be  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the  car.  There  are  guides  at  each  place 
on  the  side  of  the  car  where  the  comer  of  a  container  will  lie. 

12  At  each  comer  on  the  length  side  of  each  container  there 
is  a  shoe,  also  of  pressed  steel,  which  will  fit  into  the  socket  formed 
by  the  two  guides.  This  arrangement  guides  the  containers  to  the 
floor  of  the  car  and  holds  them  in  place  while  the  car  is  in  transit, 
without  additional  blocking  or  fastening.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  move  the  car  over  the  road  after  one  or  more  containers  have  been 
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removed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  in  any  kind  of  blocking,  because 
these  guides  and  shoes  are  arranged  to  hold  the  containers  and  pre- 
vent them  from  shifting  or  falling  over  due  to  the  oscillation  of 
the  car. 

FREIGHT    CONTAINER    CARS 

13  The  two  freight-type  container  cars  are  50  ft.  long.  This 
is  exceptionally  long  for  a  car  used  in  freight  service,  being  9  ft. 
longer  than  the  longest  of  New  York  Central  box  cars.  The  general 
construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  express-type  container  car. 

14  The  freight  type  carries  6  containers,  length  6  ft.  7  in., 
width  7  ft.  1|  in.  and  clear  height  7  ft.  7f  in.,  all  inside  measure- 
ments. 

15  Each  container  has  a  steel  frame,  base,  and  roof  of  open- 
hearth  steel,  sid(vs  or  walls  of  fa*  wood,  and  a  radial  roof  so  that  water 
will  shed  off.  All  joints  are  double-rivc^ted.  The  door  in  the  freight 
type  of  container  is  located  in  the  width  side  and  is  of  standard 
refrigerator  design.  As  the  door  is  in  the  end  or  width  side  of  the 
container,  five  12-in.  by  j-in.  steel  plates  are  riveted  to  the  sides 
of  the  car,  extending  crosswise  the  inside  of  the  car,  through  the 
open  clearance  spaces  betwecui  containers,  so  in  case  one  or  more 
containers  are  removed  from  the  car,  the  doors  of  the  remaining 
containers  cannot  be  opened. 

CONTAINERS    AND    CONTAINER    CARS    NOW    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION 

16  The  three  new  mail-type  container  cars  now  being  built 
will  carry  8  containers  of  a  new,  improved  design,  the  outside  measure- 
ments being,  length  7  ft.  2h  in.,  width  9  ft.  3^  in.,  clear  height 
8  ft.  2  in.,  with  a  5  ft.  9-in.  by  3  ft.  6-in.  door  on  the  Uuigth  side  of 
the  container.  The  cubic  capacity  will  be  438  ft.,  light  weight 
3000  lb.  and  capacity  7000  lb. 

17  Tests  conducted  in  the  last  few  months  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  have  demonstrated  that  the  express  type  of  container 
car  can  he  emptied  of  the  nine  containers  by  an  ordinary  crane  in  21 
min.  and  reloaded  with  other  containers  and  the  car  put  back  in 
circulation  in  about  the  same  time.  This  test  was  made  with  an 
ordinary  moving  track  crane,  since  no  si)ecial  cranes  or  handling 
devices  have  as  yet  \)vvu  constructed  for  use  in  handling  the  con- 
tainers. With  the  spcM'ial  handling  devices  contemplated  it  will 
be  possible  to  unload  the  containers  with  greater  speed  directly  to 
waiting  motor  trucks,  platforms,  or  on  the  ground. 
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Section  A-A. 
Floor  Removed 

Fig.  6    General  Arrangement  op  the  New  Improved  Type  of  Mail 

Container 

Note  the  eyelets  for  lifting  and  handling  at  the  top. 

18  During  May  1921,  at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
a  mail  test  was  run  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  HI.,  and  re- 
turn with  the  express  type  of  container  car.  Upon  arrival  at  Chicago 
the  nine  containers,  containing  37,000  lb.  of  mail,  were  unloaded  on  to 
waiting  Post  Office  motor  trucks  in  21  min.,  which  is  one-fifth  of 
the  time  used  in  unloading  an  ordinary  mail  storage  car.  At  Chicago 
connections  were  made  with  western  mail  trains  that  have  never 
been  made  before.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  car  at  New  York  on  the 
return  trip  the  containers  were  removed  from  the  car  in  18  min. 

19  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  containers  in  mail  service 
(1)  will  prevent  the  loss  in  transit  of  valuable  registered  mail,  par- 
cels post  and  other  mail;  (2)  will  mean  a  saving  to  the  Government 
in  handling  mail,  both  in  trucking  and  checking,  as  well  as  a  material 
saving  to  the  railroads  in  the  use  of  equipment;  (3)  will  make  pos- 
sible a  quick  transfer  at  important  gateway  points  and  the  main- 
taining of  close  railway  connections  otherwise  impossible;  and  (4) 
will  afford  an  increased  weight  and  capacity  as  compared  with  the 
average  load  now  handled  in  mail  storage  or  baggage  cars,  the  aver- 
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age  weight  of  mail  now  carried  in  mail  storage  cars  being  approxi- 
mately 30,000  lb.;  37,000  lb.  of  mail  were  carried  on  the  run  to 
Chicago. 

SUMMARY 

20     A  smnmary  of  the  prime  advantages  of  the  container-car 
system  is  as  follows: 

(a)  It  will  furnish  a  means  of  expediting  delivery  of  less- 
than-carload  lots  of  commodities  by  ehminating  the  time 
and  expense  of  rehandling,  checking  and  trucking 

(b)  It  will  eliminate  costly  crating  and  packing 

(c)  The  immediate  unloading  and  loading  of  containers  at 

terminal  points  eliminates  the  item  of  demurrage,  at 
the  same  time  promptly  releasing  rolling  stock,  clearing 
the  yards  of  cars  and  reducing  congestion 

(d)  It  will  eliminate  the  piecemeal  loading  of  cars  at  rail- 

way sidings  in  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather 

(e)  It  will  tend  to  keep  the  car  moving  at  all  times,  making 

possible  double  the  mileage  as  made  now  by  an  ordinary 
piece  of  rolling  stock 
(j)  Containers  are  fire-  and  weather-proof,  and  also  burglar- 
proof  in  that  they  cannot  be  oi)ened  while  on  the  car  or 
while  being  transferred  b}'  handling  device  to  and  from 
the  car. 

21  The  increased  service  capacity  of  each  unit  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  container-car  system  is  thought  to  hold  far-reaching 
economic  possibilities  in  railroad  operation  of  the  future,  as  w(^ll  as 
in  the  coordinated  use  of  the  motor  truck  and  the  electric  railwa3\ 

DISCUSSION 

J.  X.  Crocker.^  In  Par.  18  it  is  stated  that  the  load  carried 
was  37,000  lb.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  was  not  the  indi- 
cated weight-carrying  capacity  of  the  car  for  that  kind  of  traffic, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mail  was  londcnl  into  the  car  as  it  came  from 
the  post  office  by  truck  and  included  parcel  post,  heavy  mail  and 
periodicals.  Mail  in  one  container*  w(Mgh(Ml  52S0  lb.  while  mail  in 
others  weighed  approximately  oOOO  lb.,  indicating  weight -carrying 
capacity  of  approximately  48,000  lb.    The  Post  Office  Department 

*  Suporvisor  of  Mail  Trailio,  Xcw  Vork  (Vntral  iiailroad,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York. 
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has  authorized  the  regular  use  of  a  line  of  cars  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  commencing  January  15,  which  will  handle  all  kinds 
of  mail.  The  new  cars  will  have  a  weight-carrying  capacity  of 
56,000  lb. 

This  type  of  car  should  be  especially  attractive  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  it  makes  possible  the  movement  of  valuable 
parcels  post,  registered  mail,  money,  silk,  etc.,  from  the  door  of  one 
post  office  to  the  door  of  another  in  what  is  substantially  a  burglar- 
proof  vault.  In  addition  it  is  possible  to  maintain  separations  en 
route,  providing  quicker  transfer  at  the  terminal  and  at  the  same 
time  not  reduce  the  weight  or  cubic  foot  capacity  of  the  car. 

C.  H.  Otis.^  The  Post  Office  Department  feels  that  the  use 
of  the  container  car  will  reduce  the  opportunity,  and  when  used, 
will  be  the  means  of  preventing  robbery.  This  type  of  car  will  ex- 
pedite the  dispatch  of  bulk  mail.  During  the  recent  test,  one  con- 
tainer with  mail  all  for  the  Santa  F6  line,  was  unloaded  within  three 
minutes  after  arrival  from  New  York,  container  moved  over  to  the 
Santa  F6  station  and  mail  loaded  into  the  mail  cars,  making  a  con- 
nection never  made  before  for  bulk  mail. 

Numerous  cars  or  parts  of  cars  of  parcel  post  mail  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  If  a  fire  should  start  in  the  container  car,  it  would 
be  confined  to  the  container  in  which  the  fire  originated,  thus  pre- 
venting its  spread,  and  thereby  reducing  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

F.  S.  Gallagher.^  With  reference  to  the  statement  by  the 
author  of  unloading  37,000  lb.  of  mail  in  twenty-one  and  one-half 
minutes  it  should  be  remembered  that  50,000  lb.  could  have  been 
imloaded  as  quickly.  The  container  put  in  service  on  the  New 
York  Central  Unes  is  so  arranged  that  the  door  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  container  is  lifted  off  the  car  or  truck.  The  idea  is  to 
make  it  impossible  to  open  the  doors  while  the  container  is  on  its 
way  between  the  shipper  and  the  consignee.  In  reference  to  tank 
containers  mentioned  by  the  author  this  matter  is  now  pending 
with  several  milk  companies  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  this  container 
system  for  the  transportation  of  milk. 

In  reference  to  a  question  by  J.  C.  McBride  regarding  diffi- 
culties with  ice  Mr.  Gallagher  said  that  the  cars  had  been  operated 
from  January  of  last  year  without  trouble  and  no  trouble  was  ex- 

^  Assistant  Superintendent  Railway  Mail  Service,  in  charge  of  postal  car 
construction. 

«  Engr.  of  Rolling  Stock,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
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poeted  because  the  floors  of  the  new  cars  would  be  covered  with  a 
wire  mesh  so  that  any  water  would  run  through  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

A.  E.  OsTRAXDER.  Special  containers  for  use  in  the  trans- 
portation of  high-grade  freight  arc  not  new;  they  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  years.  One  large  company  in  New  York 
has  purchased  several  lots  of  containers  called  ''steel  lift  vans,"  and 
their  method  of  op(;ration  is  to  supply  one  of  the  sevans  to  a  shipper, 
furnishing  him  with  keys  to  special  locks  with  which  the  containers 
are  fitted.  The  shipper  then  loads  his  freight  into  the  container, 
the  lading  in  this  case  being  high-grade  furniture,  and  locks  it  up; 
it  is  then  delivered  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to  an}^  part  of  the 
world. 

The  fact  that  th(\v  have  continued  in  business,  and,  as  indicated 
above,  liave  purchased  several  orders  of  the  vans,  shows  that  it 
nmst  have  been  i)rofitable  business  for  them;  therefore  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  more  profitable  to  a  railroad  to  handle  strictly 
high-grade  freiglit  in  this  manner. 

The  container  car  is  simpl}^  a  specially  designed  railway  ve- 
hicle adai)ted  to  the  economical  transportation  of  such  a  container, 
and  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  container  car  are  really  argu- 
ments for  or  against  the  container  method  of  shipping  freight. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  to  the  railroad,  which  the  author 
has  so  ably  brought  out  in  his  paper,  there  is  one  class  of  freight 
which  would  be  highly  renumerative  if  handled  by  the  container 
method,  nanndy,  raw  silk  and  finished  silk  products.  This  class  of 
freight  at  the  pres(uit  tinu^  is  btnng  handled  almost  entirely  by 
motor-truck  c()mpaiii(\'<  owing  to  the  danger  of  loss  and  theft,  and 
consefiuently  carriers  high  insurance  rales. 

Containers  might  ])e  used  profitabl}'  by  the  railroads  in  the 
handling  of  way-freight;  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
loading  j)latfoniis  at  each  station,  equipped  with  small  cranes  to 
handle  the  containers  on  and  off  th(^  cars;  this  would  involve  train 
initial  exi)ensr,  l)ut  considering  the  time  it  takes  a  way-freight  train 
to  go  over  a  division  as  coini)arrd  with  the  running  time  of  a  through- 
freight,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  tlie  amount  of  time  wasted,  or  rather, 
that  couM  be  saved  it'  the  switching  incident  to  setting  out  and 
picking  up  cars  at  nwh  station  could  ])e  eliniinatcHl.  Furthermore, 
as  the  way-t"r<'ii;ht  shipniiMils  are  usually  small,  a  freight  container 
car  of  the  ty})e  <les<'ribe(l  cairying  thes(^  containers  would  probably 
serve  for  six  dilTerent   stations,  whereas  under  the  present  method 
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it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  amount  of  freight  would  load  into  any 
one  box  car. 

An  advantage  of  the  container  from  the  viewpoint  of  construc- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  separate  units,  each  with  small, 
separate  roofs,  therefore  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  damage 
to  freight  in  transit,  i.e.,  leaky  roofs,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  fact  that  each  container  has  a  separate  and  independent  roof, 
making,  in  the  full  car  equipment,  a  series  of  six  small  roofs  to  a 
car,  instead  of  one.  This  tendency  to  roof  damage  is  further  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  the  container  is  independent  of  the  car  structure 
and  any  budding  of  the  underframe  does  not  afifect  the  roof  struc- 
ture of  the  container. 

Under  the  description  of  freight  container  car,  the  statement 
is  made  that  they  are  equipped  with  steel  plates  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  car,  extending  crosswise  inside  of  the  car  so  as  to  prevent 
opening  of  the  container  doors  in  case  the  car  is  not  fully  loaded.  To 
the  writer  this  would  not  appear  desirable  unless  it  was  determined 
that  the  container  car  was  never  to  be  used  for  any  other  service. 
He  believes  it  is  very  possible,  and  very  desirable,  to  have  such 
locking  arrangements  made  a  part  of  the  container,  which  could 
easily  be  arranged  so  that,  when  the  container  is  set  in  place,  the 
doors  could  not  be  opened  until  the  container  had  been  raised  a 
certain  distance,  say  a  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  sides  of  the 
car,  and  with  such  an  arrangement  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
making  the  container  car  adaptable  to  any  class  of  material  com- 
monly loaded  in  a  low-side  gondola.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious: there  are  certain  classes  of  freight  which  the  most  optimistic 
supporter  of  the  container  idea  will  admit  cannot  be  handled  in  a 
container,  and  if  the  container  is  to  come  into  verj'  general  use,  then 
any  gondola,  or  possibly  even  any  flat  car,  could  be  so  arranged  that 
containers  could  be  loaded  thereon. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  made  that  the  use  of  the  container 
car  saves  demurrage  on  freight  cars,  this  seems  unfair  to  the  rail- 
road if  no  charge  is  made  for  demurrage  on  the  containers  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  shipper  or  the  consignee  has  no  more 
right  to  use  a  container  as  a  storage  warehouse  than  he  has  to  hold 
up  a  car  for  the  same  purpose  when  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  unload 
his  goods. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  believes  that  the  container  car  idea 
has  a  bright  future  and  that  a  solution  of  the  problems,  which  of 
course,  as  with  any  other  device  of  merit,  will  take  some  time  to 
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solve,  can  be  aecomplislied  by  close  cooperation  between  the  shipper, 
the  transportation  department  and  the  mechanical  department. 

The  Author.  Experimental  use  of  container  type  of  car  in 
handlinji;  l^  S.  mail  since  January  20,  1922,  has  confirmed  claims 
originally  made  for  this  type  of  car  as  to  advantages  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  mail  as 
follows : 

a  There  is  increased  carrying  capacity,  both  in  weight  and 
volume,  as  compared  with  ordinar}^  baggage  or  mail  storage  car. 

b  Possibility  of  damage  or  loss  of  mails  by  fire  is  virtually 
(Oinunated  for  the  reason  that  containers  are  practically  airtight, 
iKH'essarily  confining  loss  to  one  container,  or  on(*-eighth  of  the  car. 

c  ^\'ith  this  type  of  car  it  has  proved  feasible  to  handle  all 
class(^s  of  parcel  post  mails  outside^  of  sacks,  which  reduces  handling 
to  the  mininmin,  and  consequently  possibility  of  damage  is  mater- 
ially reduc(*d. 

d  This  type  of  car  eliminates  possibility  of  d(*predati(3n  and 
loss  of  mail  while  in  the  custody  of  other  than  (government  employees, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  at  all  times  enclosed  in  steel  containers, 
under  (iovernment  lock,  while  being  handled  and  transported  be- 
tween post  office  at  point  of  origin  and  destination.  This  additional 
protection  is  especially  desirable  in  the  handling  of  registered,  in- 
sured and  other  valual)le  mails. 

e  Th(*  possii)ility  of  prompt  handling  and  transfer  of  mails 
at  important  gateway  points  is  an  especially  attractive  feature. 
For  exampk',  during  recent  handling  at  Chicago  all  eight  containers 
were  unloaded  from  a  car,  placed  on  trucks  and  the  trucks  moved 
from  the  unloading  point  within  eight  minutes  after  car  was  placed, 
as  compared  with  1  to  2  hours  allowed  for  handling  mails  from  a 
fully  loaded  mail-storage  car.  At  the  same  time  the  container  type 
of  car  automatically  maintains,  if  necessary,  eight  separations  of 
the  mails  without  in  any  way  (k^'rcnising  the  weight  or  cubic  capacity 
of  load,  thus  chminating  reliandling  now  necessary  when  mails  are 
carri(Ml  in  an  ordinarv  cai*. 

/  Tlie  container  system  of  handling  mails  materially  reduces 
the  man-power  necessary  for  l)()th  tlie  (iovernment  and  the  rail- 
road to  provide  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 
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proc:ess  charts 

FIRST   8TKPB   IN   FINDING   THE  ONE   BEST   WAY   TO   DO   WORK 

By  Fkank  B.  Gilbreth,  Montclaih,  N.  J. 
Member  of  the  Society 

and 

L.    M.    GiLDRETII,    MONTCLAIR,    N.    J. 

Non-!Meniber 

The  process  chart  is  a  dt vice  for  visualizing  a  process  as  a  means  of  improving 
it.  Every  detail  of  a  process  is  more  or  less  affected  by  every  other  detail;  therefore 
the  entire  proass  must  be  presented  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  visualized  all  at  once 
before  any  changes  are  made  in  any  of  its  sid)divisio7is.  In  any  siMioision  of  the 
process  under  rxamimdion,  any  changes  made  tvithoiU  due  consideration  of  all  the 
decisions  and  alt  the  tnotions  that  precede  and  follow  that  subdivii^ion  will  often  be 
found  unsuited  to  the   uttinude  plan  of  oper(Hion. 

In  the  present  paper  the  authors  paint  out  the  place  of  the  process  chart  in 
jnanagemcnt  and  present  est(d/lished  working  d<da  u^ed  successfully  in  numerous 
working  insttdlations  for  many  years.  They  also  point  out  its  simplicity,  field  of 
application,   its  relati(ai  to  sl<indardi~(dion,  et<:.,  etc. 

]yhile  the  proe(ss-ehart  nielhcds  will  be  Jtelpful  in  any  ki7ul  of  work  and  under 
all  fortns  of  nuinagement,  the  bt  si  results  can  conw,  the  authors  state,  only  where 
there  is  a  nuehanism  of  managefnent  that  will  enforce  ayid  make  repetitive  the  con- 
ditions of  the   stamlards. 

'"PHE  Process  Chart  is  a  device  for  visualizing  a  process  as  a  means 
of  improving  it.  Every  detail  of  a  process  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  every  other  detail;  therefore  tlie  entire  process  must  be  pre- 
sented in  such  form  that  it  can  l)e  visualized  all  at  once  before  any 
changes  are  made  in  any  of  its  sulxhvisions.  In  any  subdivision  of 
the  process  und(M-  examination,  any  changes  made  without  due  con- 
sideration of  all  the  d('cisions  and  all  the  motions  that  precede  and 
follow  that  sulxHvision  will  often  he  found  unsuited  to  the  ultimate 
plan  of  Dpei'ation. 

Prc^riit)-*!  :it  the  Aniiu.'il  Mcetin.u,  J)o<T'n»l)er  1921,  of  The  American 
Soch:ty  ov  Mh:<'HAM<'AL  I^\(;im:krs. 
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PLACE   OF  PROCESS   CHART  IN  MANAGEMENT 

2  The  process  chart  is  a  record  of  present  conditions.  It 
presents,  in  simple,  easily  understood,  compact  form,  data  which 
must  be  collected  and  examined  before  any  improvement  in  existing 
conditions  and  methods  is  undertaken.  Even  if  existing  conditions 
are  apparently  satisfactory,  the  chart  is  useful  as  presenting  much 
information  in  condensed  form. 

3  The  process  chart  serves  as  an  indicator  of  profitable  changes. 
It  assists  in  preventing  *' inventing  downward,"  and  stimulates  in- 
vention  that  is  cimiulative  and  of  permanent  value.  It  is  not  only 
the  first  step  in  visualizing  the  one  best  way  to  do  work,  but  is  useful 
in  every  stage  of  deriving  it. 

4  This  paper  presents  established  working  data  used  success- 
fully in  numerous  installations  for  many  years. 

FIELD   OF  APPLICATION 

5  The  process  chart  lends  itself  equally  well  to  the  routine  of 
production,  selling,  accounting  and  finance.  It  presents  both  simple 
and  complicated  problems  easily  and  successfully;  it  provides  records 
that  are  comparable;  it  assists  in  solving  problems  of  notification 
and  interdepartmental  discrepancies,  and  it  makes  possible  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  similarities  in  different  kinds  of  work  and  in 
the  transfer  of  skill. 

6  During  the  stress  of  unexpected  rush  in  production,  it  is 
often  considered  advisable  to  continue  existing  practice  in  present 
processes,  even  though  inefficient.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pro- 
duction is  normal  or  slow,  it  is  more  generally  conceded  that  processes 
can  profitably  be  bettered. 

7  The  use  of  this  process-chart  procedure  permits  recording 
the  existing  and  proposed  methods  and  changes  without  the  sUghtest 
fear  of  disturbing  or  disrupting  the  actual  work  itself,  and  also  regard- 
less of  whether  business  conditions  are  usual  or  unusual. 

8  Those  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  processes  of 
production  should  utilize  times  of  industrial  depression  for  that 
purpose.  Many  concerns  are  now  taking  such  action;  many  more 
could  undoubtedly  enter  upon  such  procedure  of  scrutinizing  all 
their  processes  with  the  idea  of  putting  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  if  they  knew  a  simple  procedure  of  such  analysis. 
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SIMPLICITY   OF   THE   PROCESS    CHART 

9  The  aim  of  the  process  chart  is  to  present  information  regard- 
ing existing  and  proposed  processes  in  such  simple  form  that  such 
information  can  become  available  to  and  usable  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people  in  an  organization  before  any  changes 
whatever  are  actually  made,  so  that  the  special  knowledge  and 
suggestions  of  those  in  positions  of  minor  importance  can  be  fully 
utihzed. 

10  The  time  has  passed  —  if  it  ever  existed  —  when  the  engi- 
neer prided  himself  upon  the  abstruse  material  that  he  studied  and 

.  136*  All  the  tine  of  ALL  our  workmen  must  be  entered  on 
the  regular  tine  book  shec-ts.  .When  men  are  employed  on  EXTRA 
WORK  see  additional  directions  below. 

137.  Tine  bock  sheets  must  be  mailed  to  the  office  tho 
night  that  the  payroll  closes.  Send  at  the  same  time  all 
EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS,  CASH  ACCOUNTS,  (made  up  to  date)  and 
PAYMASTERS'  REQUISITION. 

138.  Send  original  time  sheet  to  the  office  regardless  of' 
its  appeai^anco. 

139.  Keep  all  time  books  with  the  greatest  care. 

140.  DO  NOT  USE  A  NOTE  BOOK.  We  find  that  most  mistakes 
in  workmen's  time  are  caused  by  copying. 

141.  All  remarks  about  the  payroll  must  be  written  on  tho 
time  sheet  itself. 

142.  The  full  time  of  every  one  of  our  men  must  appear 
on  the  re-ular  TIME  liOOK  ("TB")  sheets.  The  time  of  any  of 
workmen  which  is  to  be  charred  to  EXTRA  WORK  must  be  entered 
on  supplementary  sheets  under  the  proper  ORDER  LETiER  number. 

143.  Keep  separate  cheet  for  each  ORDER  LETTER  and  fill 
out  carefully  the  ORD.  LET,  (NUMEER)  AND  NATURE  OF  WORK. 

Fkj.  1     PouTiON  OF  Pa(;e  of  Written  System  Reproduced  Directly 

FROM  Typewritten  Sheets 

presented.  Today  ensineerinj^  ranks  with  the  other  sciences  in 
conveying;  ideas  in  a  form  that  is  immediately  usable.  Wc  avoid 
'^translating/'  interpreting  and  adapting,  thus  eliminating  waste. 

11  The  process  chart  has  met  the  tests  of  a  satisfactory  teach- 
ing device  from  the  psychological  standpohit,  as  well  as  of  a  satis- 
factory working  dc^vice  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  It  shows 
the  planncMl  process  as  well  as  the  present  process,  and  therefore 
gains  the  cooperation  of  those  afTected.  In  many  instances  record- 
ing industrial  processc^s  in  process-chart  form  has  resulted  in  aston 
ishing  improvcmenls. 

('()LM:("ri\(;  thk  ixfokmation 

12  rr()C(\^>-('hai1  n()t(^s  and  information  should  be  collected  and 
set  down  in  skf^tch  form  by  a  highly  iMt(41igent  man,  preferably  with 
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an  engineering  training  and  experience,  but  who  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  previously  familiar  with  the  actual  details  of  the  processes. 
In  fact,  the  unbiased  eye  of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  process- 
chart  maker  usually  brings  better  results  than  does  the  study  of  a  less 
keen  man  with  more  special  information  regarding  present  practices 
of  the  processes.  The  mere  act  of  investigating  suflSciently  to  make 
the  notes  in  good  enough  condition  for  the  draftsman  to  copy  in- 
variably results  in  many  ideas  and  suggestions  for  improvement, 
and  all  of  these  suggestions,  good  and  bad,  should  be  retained  and 
filed  together  with  the  description  of  the  process  chart.  These  sug- 
gestions and  proposed  improvements  must  be  later  explained  to 
others,  such  as  boards  of  directors,  managers  and  foremen,  and  for 
best  results  also  to  certain  workmen  and  clerks  who  have  special 
craft  or  process  knowledge.  To  overcome  the  obstacles  due  to  habit, 
worship  of  tradition  and  prejudice,  the  more  intelligence  shown  by 
the  process-chart  recorder,  the  sooner  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
concerned  will  be  secured.  Any  one  can  make  this  form  of  process 
chart  with  no  previous  experience  in  making  such  charts,  but  the 
more  experience  one  has  in  making  them,  the  more  certain  standard 
combinations  of  operations,  inspection  and  transporting  can  be 
transferred  bodily  to  advantage  to  the  charts  of  proposed  processes. 

UTILIZING   SUGGESTIONS 

13  A  new  viewpoint  concerning  old  conditions  invariably 
comes  to  those  members  of  the  organization  who  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  traditional  method  that  they  cannot  easily 
visualize  a  new  method  without  prejudice  until  they  actually  see  it 
in  a  new  graphical  form.  After  the  rough  notes  of  the  process-chart 
maker  have  been  redrawn  and  blueprinted,  they  are  later  exhibited 
in  the  executives'  theater. 

14  If  discussions  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  presentation 
of  the  existing  facts,  or  as  to  further  details  of  the  operations  being 
studied,  as  shown  by  the  simple  symbols  of  the  process  chart,  the 
room  can  be  darkened  and  inexpensive  gla^  diapositives  projected 
on  the  waU.  In  addition,  those  present  may  be  supplied  with  a 
special  small  pocket  folding  stereoscope  for  use  with  the  same  glass 
diapositives. 

15  As  soon  as  the  old  or  existing  process  is  understood,  a  process 
chart  of  a  better  sequence  and  kind  of  operations  which  compose  it 
is  made.    The  procedure  for  this  is  the  same  for  all  cases  as  far  as 
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they  arc  carried  for  the  time  being,  but  of  course  those  processes 
which  warrant  the  most  study  should  be  carried  farthest  in  the 
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process-chart  ])n)cc(hu(\  The  more  people  who  see  the  process 
chart  and  the  p;roat(^r  detail  into  which  the  regular  process  chcarts 
are  divided,  the  more  su,L;-.u;('stions  for  imj)rovement  will  come  in. 
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RELATION  TO  STANDARDIZATION 


16    There  is  no  process  that  warrants  a  process  chart  that  does 
not  warrant  a  *' write-up"  or  "written  system."    Fig.  1  shows  a 
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Fig.  3  Standard  Symbols  for  Process  Charts 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


portion  of  a  page  of  the 
written  system  of  our 
organization  printed  in 
1899.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  was  re- 
produced du-ectly  from 
typewritten  sheets  and 
without  being  set  up  in 
type,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  a  book  be- 
ing printed  from  zinc 
etchings  made  fromt3rpe- 
written  manuscript. 

17  The  more  care 
taken  in  making  the 
written  system,  the  more 
will  develop  the  need  for 
and  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  clearly  defined 
written  standards.  The 
better  and  the  more  de- 
tail in  which  the  written 
system  is  developed,  the 
better  and  easier  wiU  the 
standards  and  standing 
orders  be  developed. 

18  Standards  in 
writing  should  be  made, 
even  if  there  is  not  the 
managerial  mechanism 
necessary  to  enforce  and 
maintain  them.  Stand- 
ards made  even  with 
enforcing  mechanism 
absent  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  enforcing 
and  maintaining   mech- 
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anism  will  be  installed  and  continuously  operated.  The  procedure 
of  making  the  standards  will  invariably  lead  to  the  simplifying  and 
improving  of  the  various  steps  as  shown  on  the  process  chart. 

19  If  it  is  desirable  to  study,  improve  and  still  further  identify 
the  subject-matter  of  each  part  of  the  process  chart,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  regular  routine  process  of  standardization.  A 
standard  is  a  matter  of  degree.  In  its  best  form  it  is  identified  and 
defined  with  all  the  care  and  precision  of  the  best  practice  for  making 
the  standing  orders.  The  range,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  perfection  with  which  provision  has  been  made  for  enforcing 
and  maintaining  standards. 

20  While  on  the  subject  of  range,  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  attempts  of  Germany  and  Holland  to  provide 
national  standards.  These  standards  already  cover  a  very  wide 
field,  from  the  style  of  the  hand  lettering  and  the  rulings  to  be  used 
on  the  paper  on  which  the  standards  themselves  are  printed,  to  a 
metal  seat  for  a  harvester,  tractor  or  tank.  The  range,  in  fact, 
already  covers  a  surpris- 
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ingly  wide  hst  of  things 
which  have  not  been 
properly  standardized  in 
America,  and  is  intended 
eventually  to  cover 
everything  that  is  manu- 
factured in  quantity,  or 
that  will  for  any  other 
reason  reduce  costs  or 
improve  quality.  Al- 
though tlierc  is  much  to 
criticise  in  these  foreign 
standards,  they  are 
highly  meritorious, 
wort h\' of  continuous  and 
careful  att(nition,  and  a 
great  credit  to  tlioso  who 
have  devised  them. 

21     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  tlie  kind 

of  standard  adopted  will  affect  the  process  almost  invariably.  There- 
fore standardization  must  be  considered  if  the  one  best  way  to  do  work 
is  to  be  derived. 
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22  Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
creation  of  national  standards  of  manufacture,  even  to  the  smallest 
components  of  the  arts  and  trades,  means  also  the  stabilization  of 
employment  and  business  in  general,  because  manufacturers  without 
sufficient  orders  in  their  regular  lines  of  business  to  keep  going  will 
find  it  more  profitable,  in  many  instances,  to  manufacture  the 
national  standards  and  thus  to  turn  their  stores  inventories  into 
money  immediately,  rather  than  let  their  specially  trained  and  skilled 
men  leave  them,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  high  labor  turnover. 
Here  is  an  endless  spiral  of  benefit,  for  the  more  chances  there  are 
for  a  manufacturer  to  dispose  of  his  inventory  for  cash  and  keep  his 
organization  together  a  little  longer,  even  in  times  of  general  timidity, 
the  more  he  will  dare  be  a  purchaser  of  raw  material,  for  the  process 
for  such  emergencies  can  be  standardized  and  ready.  The  result  is 
standardization  combined  with  stabilization  of  emplo3anent,  a  quick 
capital  turnover  and  a  low  labor  turnover. 

23  Many  fear  standardization  of  the  component  elements  of  a 
process  chart  as  something  from  which,  once  done,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
escape.  For  the  purpose  of  allaying  such  groundless  fears,  the  standard 
change  order.  Fig.  2,  has  been  provided.  This,  when  signed  by  the 
authorized  party,  instantly  changes,  or  for  a  certain  instance,  or  a 
certain  time,  waives  the  existing  standard  whether  it  relates  to  a 
thing,  a  method,  a  procedure  or  a  process.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  this 
change  order  blank  contains  provisions  for  the  notification  of,  and 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  notification  of,  all  persons  who 
are  concerned  with,  or  interested  in,  the  change. 

24  Note  that  in  the  lower  right-hand  comers  of  the  various 
spaces  in  Fig.  2  there  are  small  consecutive  numbers.  This  is  stand- 
ardized to  agree  with  write-ups  and  standing  orders  for  using 
standard  blank  forms.  It  not  only  makes  the  writing  of  the  standing 
order  more  simple,  exact  and  clear,  but  it  also  shortens  the  time  of 
the  learning  period  for  using  these  blank  forms.  This  is  a  valuable 
feature  at  all  times,  but  particularly  useful  during  the  transitory 
period  of  installing  new  methods  of  management. 

25  Experience  shows  that  if  process  charts  are  made  use  of, 
exceedingly  few  of  the  existing  blank  forms  siuvive  in  their  present 
form.  The  saving  that  can  be  made  in  any  large  organization 
resulting  from  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  this  process  wiU  in 
variably  prove  it  to  be  a  good  investment. 

26  If  all  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  would 
adopt  two  features,  namely: 
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a     Put  small  numbers  in  each  space  to  be  filled  out  on  all 

of  its  blank  forms,  and 
h     Make  write-ups  and  standing  orders  of  exactly  how  each 

blank  form  is  to  be  filled  out 

and  would  then  make  a  survey  and  criticism  in  accordance  with 
the  known  laws  of  micromotion  study,  the  resulting  savings  would 
be  astounding. 

27     We  believ(^  that,  as  a  result,  not  one  per  cent  of  present 
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Fin.  4    Standard  Process-Chart  Symbols  Made  with  Standard  Celluloid 

(U  lDi:S    AND    I'SING    STANDARD    PeN    No.    707 

(OiiL'-fourth  nctual  si/r-) 

blank  forms  would  remain  michan^ied.  All  ({overnment  blank 
forms  that  we  have  seen  viol.ile  nil  hiws  of  motion  study  and  learn- 
ing methods  of  \{"A<{   wa>t(\ 

2S  Hie  standing  or(l(n-  is  for  enforcing  standards  and  other 
standing  orders.  This  h:is  .'ilready  Ixvn  described  in  a  paper  before 
this  Society. 
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29  The  more  detail  in  which  the  standing  order  is  made,  the 
better.  The  more  the  procedure  is  described  by  it,  the  greater  will 
be  the  improvements  and  the  greater  the  automaticity  resulting.^ 

30  If  any  operation  of  the  process  shown  in  the  process  chart 
is  one  that  will  sufficiently  affect  similar  work,  then  motion  study 
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Fig.  6    Standing  Order  Blank 

should  be  made  of  each  part  of  the  process,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  motion  study  should  be  carried  depends  upon  the  opportunities 
existing  therein  for  savings. 

*  See  Psychology  of  Management;  Applied  Motion  Study;  and  BitUelin  of 
the  Taylor  Society  for  June,  1921. 
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31  If  the  operations  are 
highly  repetitive  or  consist  of 
parts  or  subdivisions  that  can 
})e  transferred  to  the  studv 
of  many  other  operations, 
then  micromotion  studies  al- 
ready made  can  be  referred 
to;  also  new  and  further 
micromotion  studies  mav  be 
warranted  in  order  that  the 
details  of  method  with  the 
exact  times  of  each  of  the 
individual  subdivisions  of  the 
cycle  of  motions,  or  ^'thcr- 
bligs,"  as  they  are  called, 
that  compose  the  one  best 
wav  known,  mav  be  recordtnl 
for  constant  and  cumulative 
improv(*ment.  Such  motion 
studv  can  be  best  visualiztnl 
if  s('(Mi  in  chart  form  and 
similar  process  charts  cati  be 
mad(^  of  any  or  all  of  the 
larg(^  or  small  circh^s,  squares 
and  diamonds  shown  on  the 
proc(\ss  charts.  These  sub- 
divided motion  charts  can  be 
made  of  each  and  all  of  the 
cycl(\s  in  any  given  opera- 
tion. ]\Iuch  benefit  can  often 
be  derived,  even  if  such 
motion  charts  are  made 
roughly.  For  best  results, 
and  espcM'ially  when  com[)l('te 
records  are  nMjuired,  such, 
for  example,  as  wIhmi  the 
{)rocess  charts  are  of  work 
that  is  highly  repeat  it  ive, 
micromotion  charts  can  be 
made  which  will  give  tlu* 
maximum  amount  of  analysis 
and  visualization  of  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  existing 
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Fig.    7  Process    Chart    for    Ordering 
Blank  Forms' —  Present  Method 
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and  proposed  processes.  These  can  be  still  further  visualized  by  the 
chronocyclegraph  processes.  Both  the  chronocyclegraph  and  the 
micromotion  process  have  been  described  before  the  Society  and 
more  recent  developments  in  these  methods  and  devices  for  visualiz- 
ing existing  and  proposed  processes  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  paper. 
32  The  records  of  the  micromotion  study  and  the  chronocycle- 
graph methods  and  devices  present  permanently  all  the  facts  in  such 
form  that  they  can  be  used  at  any  time.  These  photographic  records 
can  be  studied  as  slowly  as  desired,  regardless  of  how  fast  the  motions 
of  the  process  were  actually  made  and  the  marvels  of  the  details  of 


tuYOt  MAHOS  TO  srenow/^PHSM. 
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Fig.  8    Proposed  Process  Chart  for  First  Orders 

superskill,  unknown  and  unrecognized  even  by  those  who  possess  it, 
can  be  studied  at  will,  leisurely  and  intensively,  by  learners  every- 
where, far  as  well  as  near.  If  desired,  these  errorless  records  may 
be  used  only  as  far  as  to  fill  the  need  of  present  requirements,  or  they 
may  be  laid  away  until  further  needs  demand  further  study,  such 
records  being  in  such  perfect  detail  that  they  are  practically  as  usable 
when  old  as  when  new.  These  permanent  records  of  complete  se- 
quences of  details  of  complete  processes  furnish  the  foundation  of 
the  best  kind  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  namely,  the  dis- 
semination of  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  S3aithesized  processes 
of  the  best  workers  obtainable. 

33  These  synthesized  records  of  details  of  processes  in  turn  may 
be  further  combined  and  large  units  of  standard  practice  become 
available  for  the  synthesis  of  complete  operations  in  process  charts. 
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34  While  the  process-chart  methods  will  be  helpful  in  any 
kind  of  work  and  under  all  forms  of  management,  the  best  results 
can  come  only  where  there  is  a  mechanism  of  management  that  will 
enforce  and  make  repetitive  the  conditions  of  the  standards. 

MECHANISM   OF   MAKING   PROCESS   CHARTS 

35  There  are  shown  herewith: 

a  The  symbols  used  with  their  meanings  (Fig.  3) 

h  The  mechanical  devices  for  making  the  symbols  on  the 

process  charts  (Fig.  4) 
c  Completed  process  chart  (Fig.  5) 
d  Accompanying  forms  (Fig.  6) 
e  Illustrations  of  collecting  and  using  data. 

SUMMARY 

36  The  procedure  for  making,  examining  and  improving  a 
process  is,  therefore,  preferably  as  follows: 

a  Examine  process  and  record  with  rough  notes  and  stereoscopic 
diai)ositives  the  existing  process  in  detail 

b  Have  draftsman  copy  rough  notes  in  form  for  blueprinting, 
photographic  projection  and  exhibition  to  executives  and  others 

c  Show  the  diapositives  with  stereoscope  and  lantern  slides  of 
process  charts  in  executives'  theater  to  executives  and  workers 

d  Improve  present  methods  by  the  use  of  — • 

1  Suggestion  system 


y) 


2  Written    description    of    new    methods    or    ^'write-ups, 

"manuals,''    "codes,"    "written   systems,"   as   they   are 
variously  called 

3  Standards 

4  Standing  orders 

5  Motion  study 

G  Micromotion  studi(\s  and  chronocyclegraphs  for  obtaining 
and  recording  the  One  Best  Way  to  do  Work. 

c  Make  process  cliart  of  the  process  as  finall}'  adopted  as  a  base 
for  still  further  and  cumulative  improvement. 

37     Note  that  — 

a  Visualizing  processes  (l()(\s  not  nec(^ssarily  mean  changing  the 

processes 
b  Process  charts  pay. 
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DISCUSSION 


Fred  H.  Colvin.  The  one  great  trouble  with  most  records  is 
that  they  are  usually  so  delayed  as  to  become  merely  post-mortems 
after  the  job  is  finished  and  are  not  even  always  of  value  for  the  next 
job. 

The  process  chart  has  many  advantages,  particularly  as  it  can 
be  readily  referred  to  and  easily  visuaUzed.  The  desire  to  secure  in- 
formation "regarding  existing  and  proposed  processes,  in  such  a 
simple  form  that  it  can  become  valuable  to  and  used  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people  in  the  organization  before  any  changes 
whatever  are  actually  made, "  shows  that  the  authors  realize  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  methods.  It  is 
not  easy  for  either  executives  or  workers  to  change  their  methods 
and  habits.  And,  when  the  changes  are  ordered  without  consulta- 
tion and  must  be  followed  simply  because  they  are  autocratically 
ordered  from  above,  a  natural  resentment  arises  which  makes  any 
change  difficult  for  all  concerned.  An  understanding  of  this  phase 
of  himian  nature,  which  exists  regardless  of  the  position  held,  is  the 
first  step  toward  efficient  management. 

Utilization  of  photography  in  this  work  has  opened  up  new  pos- 
sibilities not  only  of  studying  motion  but  of  presenting  the  results 
of  this  and  other  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  understood 
in  the  various  departments  of  industry.  UtiUzing  this  information 
in  the  preparation  of  process  charts  makes  them  of  special  value. 

The  question  of  standards  and  standardization  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  are  also  well  worth  serious  consideration. 
For  while  it  is  of  course  easy  to  carry  standardization  too  far,  or 
more  correctly  perhaps  to  standardize  the  wrong  things,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  economic  advantage  of  considerable  stand- 
ardization along  many  lines.  This,  as  pointed  out  in  the  paper, 
would  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  employment  and  of  business,  both 
of  which  are  highly  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  time 
for  engineers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  economic  and  business 
side  of  industry. 

Robert  T.  Kent.  The  process  chart  is  simply  an  instruction 
card  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a  question  of  applying  the  in- 
struction card  not  to  the  individual  operation  but  to  a  complete 
process.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  every  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion in  which  methods  are  to  be  fixed.    Industrial  concerns  insure 
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their  plants  against  fire  and  insure  the  Hves  of  their  executives,  but 
how  many  concerns  insure  their  business  and  manufacturing  experi- 
ence; that  is,  make  permanent  the  knowledge  of  how  work  is  done 
in  the  plant?  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  instruction  cards  and 
process  charts.  If  there  is  an  instruction  card  for  every  operation 
and  a  [)r()C(^ss  chart  for  every  process,  the  entire  organization  can  be 
removed,  and  a  new  organization,  with  this  information  at  hand, 
will  be  ai)le  to  carry  on  the  business. 

^MoKUis  L.  CooKH.  The  paper  is  interesting  as  being  further 
evid(^nce  that  we  are  just  at  tlie  beginning  of  graphics  and  symboliza- 
tion  in  industry.  In  these  management  questions  we  should  start 
with  tlie  present  state  of  the  art  and  show  the  relation  between  this 
development  and  those  of  th(*  past.  Tlie  writer  would  like  to  know 
how  Mr.  (lilbreth  has  cfxirdinated  this  type  of  chart  with  what  has 
been  done  before. 

Wallac'K  Clark.  In  installing  management  methods  it  has 
been  the  writer's  practice  to  have  the  foreman  write  down  the 
operations  through  whicli  the  material  has  gone  in  his  department. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  writes  them  down  makes  him  concentrate 
on  them  and  if  these  processes  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  best 
knowledge  he  has  he  will  make  recommcMidations.  What  he  has 
written  down  is  shown  to  the  other  executives  and  they  focus  their 
knowh^lge  on  the  methods  used.  ThcTe  is  no  better  way  for  a  manu- 
facturing plant  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  it  already  has  than 
through  writtcMi  records  of  processes  such  as  the  author  has  shown. 

Waltku  X.  PoLAKov.  The  paper  is  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing in  this  way  tliat  it  [)r('SiMits  graphically  the  basis  of  planning  and 
analyzing  things  which  can  not  \n'  seen  in  any  other  way,  not  even 
with  tlu^  stop  watch,  and  while  tliese  studies  are  Ix^ng  made,  a 
live  interest  in  the  work  is  shown,  especially  if  the  workei's'  coopera- 
tion is  invite(l.  The  poinl  to  guard  against  is  that  as  a  certain  method 
is  establishe(l,  however  good  it  may  be  it  becomes  crystalli/.ed,  deadly, 
fixed  and  monotonous  routine  so  that  a  man  falls  into  a  rut  and  has 
no  cliance  to  get  out  of  it. 

A.  B.  SK(;rK.  Tt  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  Society  owes  to 
Mr.  Ciilbreth  a  sj^ecial  note  of  thanks  for  bringing  to  its  attention  a 
simplified  mi^thod  of  constructing  a  proc(\ss  chart,  or  as  it  is  known 
in  soni(^  places,  "progicss  cluirt." 

The   method   of    using  symbols,   each  of    which  denotes  some 
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special  element  of  manufacturing  operation,  is  apparently  old  to  Mr. 
Gilbreth.  The  method  is  rather  new  to  the  writer  and  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  lisual  chart.  The  outline  chart  used  as  a  key  to  the  indi- 
vidual operation  chart  is  very  useful  in  studying  manufacturing 
layouts. 

In  making  studies  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  various 
concerns,  we  have  made  use  of  the  progress  chart  for  some  years. 
A  form  of  chart  that  we  have  foimd  especially  valuable  is  shown 
herewith  as  Fig.  9.  It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  needed  by  the  executive  to  make  decisions  as  to  the 
desirabiUty  of  changing  the  present  manufacturing  method  are  found 
on  this  chart,  and  since  the  number  on  the  individual  square  of  the 
charts  refers  back  to  the  individual  operation  folder  in  the  file,  which 
contains  all  the  supporting  informations,  it  is  easy  by  making  use  of 
such  a  chart,  to  arrive  at  a  program  for  rearranging  manufacturing 
operation  where  financing  must  be  very  seriously  considered. 

The  article  further  refers  to  the  use  of  micromotion  study  in 
studying  the  various  operations  contained  in  the  process  chart. 
The  use  of  micromotion  study  in  this  way  will  be  found  especially 
useful,  since  the  micromotion  chart  as  made  up  represents  the  cycles 
of  motion  by  different  colored  patterns.  The  similarity  in  the  pat- 
tern points  out  immediately  to  the  engineer  which  operations  should 
be  combined,  and  which  operations  should  be  sub-divided.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  special  use  of  this  feature  of  the  micromotion 
studies  in  a  nimiber  of  different  instances.  For  instance,  one  large 
electrical  manufacturing  company  had  a  series  of  nine  operations 
performed  on  one  table.  A  micromotion  study  made  of  the  nine 
operations  showed  that  operations  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  were  of  a  similar 
pattern  on  the  micromotion  chart,  while  operations  5,  7,  and  9  had 
entirely  different  patterns  on  the  micromotion  chart.  The  solution 
was  very  simple.  We  devised  a  machine  which  would  enable  one 
operator  to  combine  all  of  the  similar  operations.  The  result  is,  that 
today,  a  blind  girl  is  performing  the  five  operations  in  the  same  time 
as  formerly  required  three  experts  to  perform  the  same  five  operations. 

In  a  second  case,  a  large  corporation  manufacturing  special 
equipment,  had  20  operators  performing  one  assembly,  whereas  the 
finished  operation  called  for  two  girls  to  do  the  work  of  20.  The 
difficulty  with  a  great  many  assembly  operations  is  that  the  at- 
rempt  to  specialize  has  been  carried  too  far,  in  many  cases,  and  not 
far  enough  in  others.  The  wrong  system  of  specialization  has  been 
U9ed,  p,nd  operators  specialize  on  similar  motions.    The  very  natural 
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rc^sult  is  that  there  is  a  conse([uent  loss  of  efficiency,  a  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  a  backing  up  of  materials  in  the 
plant,  whtTcas,  if  the  operation  is  divided  according  to  the  similarities 
of  motions  required,  a  single  operator  can  become  expert  on  a  scries 
of  motions,  automatic  machinery  can  be  installed  in  nian\'  cases,  and 
the  cost  of  production  reduced  to  a  point  which  looks  like  a  day 
dream  when  first  mentioned. 

Air.  (lilbreth's  proc(*ss  chart,  which  indexes  the  micromotion 
charts,  and  other  supporting  data,  offers  a  backbone  of  what  would 
appear  to  the  final  development  of  manufacturing  economy. 
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The  following  is  a  gcuieral  form  of  routing  chart,  with  an  illus- 
tration made  from  a  firm  manufa(?turing  table  tops.  The  routing 
chart  is  arranged  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  sheet,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  A  single  box  with  all  the  information  shown,  is  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  this  sheet.  The  layout  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  sheet  is  self-explanatory,  b(nng  the  same  general  scheme  as 
used  by  Mr.  (iill)rctli.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  shei^t  can  be 
explained  as  follows: 

S  =  Space 

T=  Time  which  one  manufacturing  unit  would  re([uirc  to 
turn  out  a  single  piece  of  the  material 
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Th  =  Time  (T)  divided  by  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 
imits  in  the  plant 
L  =  Present  labor  costs  per  unit 
M  =  Present  material  costs  per  unit 
O  =  Present  overhead  cost  per  unit 
T  =  Total  cost  per  unit 
E  =  Present  equipment  value. 

The  horizontal  divisions  are  as  follows: 

U  =  Amoimt  used  at  the  present  time  on  each  of  the  items 

specified 
R  =  Amoimt  that  would  be  required  if  all  the  equipment 
were  brought  to  highest  eflSciency 
R-6  =  The  amount  that  would  be  required  if  all  units  were 
brought  up  to  highest  eflSciency,  and  six  times  the 
output  were  required 
M  =  Motion 
ER  =  Employment  requirements. 
Under  "Motion"  we  have: 

H=  Search 

S  =  Select 

L  =  Transport  loaded 

O  =  Position 

A  =  Assemble 

B  =  Disassemble 

F=  Find 

G=  Grasp 

E  =  Transport  empty 

U=Use 

1=  Inspect 
C  =  Avoidable  delay 
N  =  Unavoidable  delay 
T  =  Delay  for  overcoming  fatigue 
P  =  Pre-position  for  next  operation 
R  =  Release  load. 

The  heavy  lines  beneath  the  ''G''  and  "R"  indicate  that  the 
"Grasp"  operation  and  the  "Release  Load"  operation  require  more 
time  than  necessary  and  that  changes  on  these  machines  should 
take  the  form  of  investigation  as  to  how  these  two  fundamental 
motions  may  be  reduced. 
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Under  ^'Euiploymciit  Requirements"  beginning  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  symbol,  the  letters  represent  the  following: 

C  =  Intelligence  army  test  standard 

fo  =  The  fraction  of  a  month  that  it  would  require  a  new 

man  to  learn  the  operation 
1  =  Number  of  arms  required;  indicating  that  if  a  man  has 

either  arm,  he  can  handle  the  job.     It  is  not  material 

which  arm  he  has 
R  =  Refers  to  his  nerves,  and  indicates  that  his  nerves  should 

b(*  rehal)le,  in  other  words,  the  man  should  not  have  any 

disease^  which  prevents  the  full  use  of  the  brain  at  any 

time 
1  =  Indicating  that  a  man  must  have  one  hand 
I)  =  Indicating  that  the  man  may  be  deaf 
4  =  Indicating  that  the  man  nuist  have  four  fingers 
X  =  Representing  that  the  four  fingers  nmst  be  mmble 
1  =  R(^pr(\sent  ing  that  the  man  must  have  at  least  one  leg 
H  =  Representing  that  hernia  is  permissible  on  this  particu- 
lar job 
X  =  Representing  that  a  man's  lungs  must  be  normal,  in 

otluM'  words  tliat  tuberculosis  should  not  be  permitted 

at  this  point 
I  =  Repres(nUing  that  irritated  skins  so  long  as  it  is  not  due 

to  a  disease  which  is  connnutable,  is  permissible 
P  =  Representing  that  first-class  eyesight  is  not  required  but 

a  man  may  be  employed  who  nuist  wear  strong  glasses. 
The  operation  itself  is  ripping  boards.     In  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  will  ])e  found  a  svmbol  ('  M  —  1  which  means: 

('  =  That  this  is  pnvi  C  referring  to  cleats  on  table  tops 
M  =  Operation  is  a  machine  operation 
1  =  That  this  is  the  first  operation  in  the  line-up  of  the  cleats. 

On  t.he  lower  I'ight-hand  cornier  we  have  "2'^  which  refers  to  the 
number  of  men  nHpiired  to  operate  this  machine.  **0.33"  which 
indicates  that  these  machines  are  running  33  per  cent  of  their  time, 
ap])roximat(^ly. 

TiiFv  ArnioK  agrees  coniph^ely  with  what  j\Ir.  Clark  has  said, 
that  tJie  makini;-  of  the  ])rocess  chart  would  make  the  foreman  think 
m(jre  clearly  on  the  problem  before  him.     Mr.  Clark  said  a  very  im- 
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portant  thing  when  he  said  the  mere  recording  of  the  fact  will  pay 
for  itself.  However,  we  tried  to  record  these  facts  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way  and  usually  we  make  these  charts  in  a  very  plain  and 
inexpensive  manner,  but  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  the  general 
process  to  be  completely  visuaUzed. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  asked  an  important  question  —  where  is  the  place 
of  the  process  chart  in  the  sequence  in  relation  to  the  route  chart. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  definite  scheme  of  visualizing  whcU  has  been  and 
whai  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  quoted  the  definition  that  "management  con- 
sists first,  of  finding  out  what  you  want  to  do,  and  then  doing  it  in 
the  best  way."  That  might  be  worded  more  to  the  writers'  liking  if 
he  had  said  —  "first  find  out  what  they  did,  and  then  find  out  what 
they  should  do,  to  do  it  in  the  one  best  way,  and  then  do  it  in  that 
way." 

In  a  complete  scheme  of  visuahzation  the  process  chart  covers 
two  steps;  first,  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  is  done,  and 
second,  what  the  different  men  think  they  should  do,  and  conse- 
quently, in  its  last  analysis,  it  results  as  follows.  If  you  are  going  to 
visualize  thoroughly  a  business,  you  might  perhaps  get  a  best  general 
view  of  its  buildings  and  general  layout  by  flying  over  it  in  an  air- 
plane and  take  a  view  from  the  sky  or  a  photograph  of  it.  An  iso- 
metric drawing,  such  as  the  typical  insurance  company  drawing, 
serves  the  same  purpose.  The  next  step  in  visuaUzing  is  to  prepare 
a  route  model.  After  the  route  model  the  next  step  is  the  process 
chart  which  records  present  methods.  The  process  chart  describes 
what  they  now  do  and  it  becomes  the  base  from  which  they  make 
other  process  charts  of  proposed  methods.  Any  change  that  is  rec- 
ommended or  what  they  propose  to  do  is  put  on  another  blueprint, 
and  the  original  is  not  disfigured. 

After  the  process  chart  the  next  step  is  the  standard  detailed 
route  chart.  The  process  chart  in  no  way  supplants  nor  eliminates 
the  route  chart.  The  route  chart  should  be  used  to  show  detailed 
operations.  After  the  route  chart,  come  the  route  sheets,  instruction 
sheets,  tool  Usts,  stereoscopic  photographs,  micromotion  studies  and 
other  detailed  devices  for  visualization  when  and  if  required  in  the 
complete  plans  of  visualization. 
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'^PHl!]  heart  of  a  power  plant  lies  in  the  boiler  room,  and  the  most 

important  aspect  of  the  condensing  plant  is  in  its  relation  to 

boiler-room  costs.     The  choice  of  a  condenser  may  be  said  to  rest 

largely  on  its  influence  in  reducing  boiler-room  charges.     As  in- 
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dicated  in  Fig.  1,  the  diMTcase  in  cost  of  tlie  l)oiler  plant  would 
make  it  pr()lilal)l(^  to  run  condensing  if  coal  cost  nothing;  and  pay 
ev(»n  more,  if  the  boiU^*  feed  wtis  poor  or  expensive,  to  install  the 
costli(^st  of  condensers  -  the  surface  type.  With  pure  feedwater 
th(M-e  is  l(^ss  fuel  loss  and  boiler-maintenance  charges,  and,  what  is 
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of  still  greater  importance,  boilers  may  be  driven  at  higher  ratings 
with  consequent  further  reductions  in  first  costsand  fixed  charges. 
2  The  designer  of  a  power  house  is  in  a  quandary  —  flying  from 
boiler  evils  to  condenser  evils,  and  often  with  hesitancy  as  to  which 
are  the  less  serious.  The  problem  is  one  of  balancing  fixed  and  operat- 
ing charges  in  the  boiler  room  against  similar  charges  in  the  con- 
densing plant. 

FIXED    CHARGES 


3    The  fixed  charges  against  a  surface-condensing  plant  depend 


on  — 


a    Vacuum  desired,  which  influences  the  size  and  cost  of  the 

equipment 
b    Cost  of  tube  replacement,  which  depends  on  apaount  of 

tube  surface  in  any  particular  design  and  life  of  the  tubes 
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Fig.  2    Cycle  of  Absolute  Back  Pressure  of  Year 

Line  x-y  representa  highest  vacuum  or  lowest  desirable  exhaust  pressure.  Areas  X,  A  rep* 
resent  waste  in  winter  due  to  excessive  vacuum  and  areas  B  and  C  waste  in  summer  due  to  warm 
water  and  insuflScient  vaouimi.  Area  C  indicates  improvement  possible  by  investin  more 
money. 

as  influenced  by  water  conditions  and  condenser  design 
c    Power  for  the  auxiliaries,  which  increases  if  the  cost  and 
fixed  charges  are  reduced. 

4  Yacuum,  In  Fig.  2  the  curve  0-0-0  shows  the  absolute 
bock  pressures  at  the  turbine  exhaust  which  might  be  expected  from 
a  cycle  of  water  temperatures  and  a  certain  investment  in  conden- 
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ser.  Frequently  the  design  of  the  turbine  is  such  and  the  water 
temperatures  in  the  winter  are  so  low  that  for  certain  winter  periods 
a  vacuum  is  obtained  which  is  better  than  can  be  utilized  by  the 
turbine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  available 
water  supply  for  three  to  six  months  of  the  summer  is  60  to  80 
deg.,  so  that  the  vacuums  obtainable  are  lower  than  are  desirable 
for  maximum  turbine  economy.  Area  C  in  Fig.  2  indicates  the 
range  of  vacuums  by  investing  more  or  less  money. 

5  As  will  be  seen  later,  extensive  calculations  in  regard  to  best 
investment  are  apt  to  be  misleading  because  of  the  reduction  in 
vacuum  which  so  often  occurs  due  to  fouling  of  the  tubes.  In 
such  instanc(\s  all  other  questions  become  subordinate  to  that  of 
maintaining  high  vacuum  continuously,  under  actual  operating 
conditions.  In  other  cases  the  decision  must  rest  on  the  relation 
of  load  factor,  months  of  tlie  year  having  hot  water  and  the  fixed 
charges  and  operating  charges  at  different  vacuums. 

G  Cost  of  Tuhc  Replacement.  This  can  be  set  up  as  a  yearly 
depreciation  reserve.  The  life  of  a  condensing  plant  might  be  20 
years,  whereas  the  tube  life  might  be  only  five.  On  a  10,000-kw. 
turbine  this  miglit  necessitate  the  purchase  every  five  years  of  tubes 
costing  ai)()ut  810,000.  Thus  in  determining  the  best  vacuum 
the  item  of  tube  renewals  may  have  a  preponderating  influence. 
Furthermore,  as  l)etween  two  condensers  for  the  same  vacuum, 
one  of  which  requires  less  tubes  than  the  other,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  fewer  the  tubes  the  less  the  fixed  charges. 

7  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  life  the  smaller  the  fixed  charges 
and  cost  of  powcM*.  In  one*  plant  the  tube  life  might  be  five  years 
and  in  others  a  great  deal  more  or  a  great  deal  less.  Tube  life  de- 
pends on  the  character'  of  the  water  su]:)ply,  on  the  chemical,  physical 
and  nietallographic  properties  of  the  tubes  (crystalline  structure) 
and  it  also  deptMids  on  tlie  design  of  the  condenser.  The  latest 
report  of  the  (  orrosion  (/onunittce  of  the  Institute  of  Aletals, 
London,  sunuiiarizcs  the  types  of  condenser-tube  corrosion,  prin- 
ci|)ally  general  thinning,  pitting,  apparent  dezincification  and  water 
line  attack  at  the  inlet,  due  to  local  disturbances  causcnl  by  bad  entry. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  rej)oits  of  this  Corrosion  Committee  are  ex- 
haustive stuihes  of  the  subject,  and  among  other  causes  emphasize 
the  effect  on  c()n-()>i()n  of  low  velocity  and  high  temperature.^ 

8  \'elocit y  has  a  direct  effect  on  corrosion.  Low  velocity  allows 
tlie  deposit  of  foreiaii  matter  in  the  tubes  which  forms  obstructions 

^  Jour,  lii.-^t.  (tf  M<'t;il<,  vol.  2I>,  p.  TlV 
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around  which  the  products  of  corrosion  accumulate  in  concentrated 
form,  with  the  resultant  pitting.  High  water  velocity  keeps  the 
tubes  clean  and  eliminates  this  form  of  corrosion. 

9  High  temperature  accelerates  corrosion  of  all  t3T>es  and  so 
seriously  that  a  temperature  of  95  deg.  fahr.  is  recommended  as 
the  maximum.  There  are  three  ways  of  reducing  temperatures  in 
order  to  alleviate  corrosion;  by  increasing  the  water  quantity,  thus 
decreasing  the  overall  rise;  second,  by  eliminating  hot  spots  and 
local  overheating  of  tubes;  third,  by  increasing  water  velocity  or 
decreasing  tube  size,  thus  decreasing  the  skin  temperature  at  the 
tube  wall. 

10  In  a  condenser  with  proper  distribution  to  avoid  hot  spots, 
and  with  suitable  velocity  and  tube  diameter  to  further  reduce 
skin  temperature  and  prevent  foreign  deposits,  a  markedly  longer 
life  of  tubes  will  be  obtained.  As  will  be  seen,  too,  these  featiu^s 
of  design  result  in  small  initial  surface  requirements,  so  that  there 
is  a  twofold  reduction  in  the  fixed  charges  to  take  care  of  replace- 
ments. 

OPERATING   CHARGES 

11  The  principal  operating  charges  on  a  condensing  plant 
may  be  grouped  as  follows; 

a  Reduction  of  condensate  temperature  below  steam  tem- 
perature and  consequent  loss  of  coal 

b    Power  for  operating  the  auxiliaries 

c  Reduction  of  vacuum  and  increased  coal  consumption 
due  to  scaUng  and  sUming  of  the  tubes 

d  Cost  and  time  lost  to  clean  the  tubes  and  cost  and  time 
lost  due  to  tube  failure  and  consequent  pollution  of 
the  boiler  feed. 

12  Reduction  or  Depression  in  CondenscUe  Temperature  below 
steam  temperature  depends  on  condenser  design  and  temperature 
of  circulating  water,  being  less  with  warm  water  and  greater  with 
cold  water.  The  water  of  condensation  must  fall  over  successive 
rows  of  tubes  to  reach  the  bottom  and  if  the  steam  is  not  drawn 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  the  water  will  be  gradually 
cooled.  The  colder  the  water  and  higher  the  vacuum  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  idle  surface  and  the  colder  the  condensate.  Even 
in  those  condensers,  in  which  numerous  short-circuiting  lanes  are 
provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  penetration  of  the 
steam,  there  is  s^  depression  of  condensate  temperature  of  5  to 
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10  do^.  in  suiunipr  and  10  to  20  deg.  in  winter.  Eleven  degrees 
loss  of  condensate  temperature  represents  1  per  cent  loss  of  efficiency 
and  is  equivalent  to  300  kw.  on  a  30,000-kw.  machine.  In  some 
plants  this  loss  is  larg(^ly  overcome  by  the  installation  of  preheaters. 

13  Poirer  for  Operatiruj  the  Auxiliaries  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  a  sense  in  the  discussion  of  fixed  charges,  since  the  power 
required  for  any  vacuum  is  partly  dependent  on  the  investment,  and 
may  b(»  decreased  by  increasing  the  investment  and  fixed  charges. 
No  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  power  required  for  driv- 
ing condenser  auxiharies  and  the  main  power  output  of  the  plant, 
even  where  the  auxiliaries  are  steam-driven  and  exhaust  to  a  feed 
heater.  The  auxiliary  power  is  a  direct  charge  against  the  main 
unit  output. 

14  The  principal  item  of  power  consumption  lies  in  the  cir- 
culating pump,  and  this  unit  is  often  arranged  for  variable-speed 
drive  or  else  is  divided  into  two  smaller  units,  so  that  with  cold  water 
or  hght  load  the  operating  charge  may  be  reduced  by  slowing  down 
or  by  shutting  down  one  pump.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  an  excessive 
vacuum  is  obtainable  in  the  winter  and  the  waste  of  fixed  charges 
can  he  partially  offset  by  saving  on  the  circulating-pump  power. 

15  The  best  balance  of  circulating-pump  power  in  the  summer 
time  for  conditions  of  maximum  water  temperature  and  full  load 
nuist  be  settled  after  consideration  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem. 
By  proportioning  the  condenser  for  low  water  velocities  the  head 
on  tlie  circulating  pump  may  be  made  low,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
used  very  low  with  small  power  requirement  for  driving  the  pump. 
This  saving,  however,  may  be  counterbalanced  l)y  excessive  fixed 
charges  distributed  over  a  relativel}'  small  part  of  the  year. 

10  Low  pump  power  with  low  water  velocities  may  be  offset 
also  b}^  increased  operating  charges  due  to  low  vacuum  resulting 
from  fouling.  Fig.  3  is  similar  to  Fig.  2,  except  that  a  shaded  portion 
I)  has  been  added  to  iiulicate  the  range  of  vacuum  in  the  smnmer, 
time  under  actual  conditions  of  fouling  of  condenser  tubes.  As 
nmch  as  an  inch  of  vacuum  is  lost  in  a  week  in  some  cases,  and  in 
one  extreme  instance  there  is  a  loss  of  an  inch  in  two  days.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  loss  l)y  fouling  is  most  severe  in  the  summer 
when  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  high  vacuum.  As  a  reduction 
of  only  I  in.  in  vacuum  represents  a  loss  of  IJ  to  2  per  cent  of 
turbine  economy,  wlu'ch  may  be  equivalent  to  all  the  auxihary 
power,  it  is  readily  seen  how  easily  all  calculations  of  exact  balance 
between  fixed  (•harg(?s  against  tlie  condenser  and  operating  charges 
against  the  auxiliaries  may  be  disrupted. 
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17  Reduction  in  Vacuum  Due  to  Tube  Fouling.  The  foreign 
matter  that  accumulates  in  condenser  tubes  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

a    Mechanical  deposits,  silt  and  mud 
h    Scales  deposited  out  of  solution 
c    Slimes  or  organic  growths. 

18  The  first  of  these  is  of  minor  influence  in  reducing  vacuum 
unless  water  velocities  are  low  indeed.    The  ability  of  a  stream  of 
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Fig.  3  Cycle  of  Absolute  Back  Pressures  at  Different  Seasons 

Area  D  shows  increased  back  pressure  or  loss  of  vacuum  due  to  fouling. 


water  to  carry  solid  substances  in  suspension  increases  rapidly 
with  increase  of  the  velocity.  However,  foreign  matter,  such  as 
silt,  may  be  deposited  in  slime  coatings  which  form  a  more  ad- 
herent surface  than  a  clean  condenser  tube. 

19  The  second  form  of  deposits  is  common  with  salt  water 
and  hard  waters  carrying  scale-forming  salts,  famiUar  in  impure 
boiler  feedwater.  The  commonest  ingredients  of  such  water  are 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate  which  are  soluble  in  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Heating  the  water  drives  off  the  CO2  and  pre- 
cipitates the  carbonates.     It  is  probable  that  high  velocity  has  a 
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nicc'hanioal  eJtJect  in  nHliicing  the  rapidity  of  such  scale  formations 
as  well  as  reducing  temperature  at  wall. 

20  Where  extremely  hard  waters  are  encountered  it  is  desirable 
not  only  to  keep  down  the  temperatures  by  observing  the  principles 
of  high  skin  velocity  and  acitivity  but  also  by  using  larger  quanti- 
ties of  water  and  smaller  overall  temperature  rise.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  as  between  two  condensing  plants  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  rise  of  the  skin  of  water  in  the  hottest  tubes, 
10  or  20  deg..  or  even  more. 

21  Slimes  or  organic  growths  are  the  third  form  of  deposits. 
Fouling  of  this  character  is  most  severe  in  the  summer  time,  and  is 
also  most  severe  in  hot  portions  of  a  condenser  with  improper  steam 
distribution.  Thus,  in  a  condenser  with  lanes,  the  tubes  in  the 
lanes  will  be  found  coated  with  a  thick,  heavy  slime  in  a  short  time, 
whereas  tubes  in  the  short-circuited  regions  will  be  but  slightly 
fouled.  It  is  probable  that  these  slimes  are  organic  growths  oc- 
curring under  the  ideal  conditions  of  warmth  and  stagnation  exist- 
ing at  the  inner  skin  of  the  tulx'.  A  typical  sample  of  condenser- 
tube  slime  was  taken  a  short  time  ago  by  the  author  and  given  to 
a  bacteriologist  for  analysis.  A  large  number  of  hyphomycetes 
were  demonstrated.  This  form  of  life  is  classified  between  bacteria 
and  plants,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  hyphomycetes  grow  rapidly 
as  long  microscopic  threads  (Mycelia),  which  branch  rapidly, 
forming  a  (hm^e  interlacing  network  in  which  all  other  organic 
and  inorganic  elements  are  caught.  They  grow  better  in  an  acid 
than  an  alkaline  medium.  The  hyphomycetes  are  familiar  to  us 
as  molds  and  fungi  and  ure  a  form  of  life  just  Ix^low  the  alga\ 
which  are  the  green  slimes  frequently  seen  in  stagnant  pools.  The 
algic  contain  chlorophyl  and  require  light  for  their  growth,  whereas 
the  hyphomycetes  grow  in  the  dark.  The  conditions  for  rapid 
growth  are  moisture,  stagnation  and  a  fair  warmth.  The  optinmm 
temperature  is  betwccMi  20  and  40  deg.  cent.  (68-104  deg.  fahr.); 
when  spores  are  fornuHl  tlu\v  are  more  resistant  to  higher  tempera- 
tures. 

22  The  same  arrangement  of  tubes  to  prevent  local  over- 
heating, and  th(^  use  of  high  water  velocities  to  reduce  inner  skin 
temperatures  and  increase  the  activity  and  counteract  stagnation 
along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube,  may  be  expected  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  tlie  formation  of  organic  slimes.  Corrosion,  scaling  and 
sliming  can  all  l)e  reduced  by  correct  proportion  of  a  condenser 
for  high  activity  of  water  flow  and  turbulence  at  the  tube  wall  and 
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uniform  steam  distribution,  factors  which  in  addition  permit  of  a 
large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tube  surface. 

23  Fouling  adds  to  the  operating  charges  in  another  way, 
as  there  may  be  a  large  labor  cost  for  cleaning.  The  time  loss  with  a 
unit  out  of  service  is  also  a  considerable  item  of  cost.  The  charges 
due  to  failure  of  tubes  by  splitting  and  corrosion  are  of  a  similar 
natiue.  The  pollution  of  the  condensate  and  consequent  scaling 
of  the  boilers  from  either  impure  condensate  or  from  raw  feedwater 
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Fio.  4   Various  Forms  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life  Showing  Relation 

OF  SUMES   (HyPHOMYCETES)   TO  AlGAE,  ETC. 

adds  to  the  operating  charge  in  the  boiler  room.  The  loss  of  time  on 
the  complete  power-generating  imit  required  to  shut  down,  locate, 
and  plug  the  leaking  tube  adds  to  the  turbine-room  operating  charges. 
24  Clogging  of  Tvbes.  One  other  loss  adding  to  operating 
charge  is  that  caused  by  clogging  of  tubes  by  accumulation  of  mis- 
cellaneous solid  substances  against  the  tube  sheet.  This  applies 
only  to  plants  using  natural  water  supplies.  With  spray  ponds 
the  nozzles  clog  long  before  the  condenser  tubes.  Clogging  can  be 
reduced  by  proper  screening,  and  the  use  of  flush,  well-rounded 
tube  inlets  and  high  water  velocities.  Low  velocities  are  wanted 
in  the  screens,  but  high  velocities  and  clear  inlets  into  the  tubes. 
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The  influence  of  velocity  is  clearly  shown  by  the  tendency  in  two- 
pass  condensers  for  the  tubes  of  the  return  pass  to  clog  with  solid 
matter  which  originally  came  through  the  first  pass.  This  clogging 
is  most  noticeable  toward  the  top  (where  the  water  is  needed  most) 
and  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  slow  velocities  at  the  top  of  the  return  box, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  siphon  and  acts  as  a  skimming  tank. 

CONDENSER   DESIGN 

25  The  design  of  a  surface  condenser  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  which  have  been  outlined,  lies  in  the  proper  application 
of  certain  well-known  principles.  The  first  of  these  is  to  keep  all 
of  the  tubes  uniformly  hot  on  the  steam  side  so  that  the  minimum 
number  will  be  needed  because  none  is  wasted.  To  accomplish  this 
the  steam  must  be  free  to  flow  to  all  the  tubes  and  over  all  the  tubes, 
with  slight  loss  of  pressure  and  temperature,  the  condenser  being 
arranged  in  stages,  nmch  as  is  a  turbine,  with  large  flow  areas  at  the 
exhaust  entrance  and  great  distances  between  rows  to  avoid  sharp 
bends  and  pressure  loss.     Fig.  5  illustrates  the  analogy. 

26  Of  equal  importance  in  keeping  all  tubes  hot  is  the  proper 
staging  to  maintain  velocities  that  will  sweep  the  air  ahead  in  the 
current  of  steam  and  the  arrangement  of  tubes  in  staggered  rows 
so  that  none  is  shielded  or  pocketed.  Air  left  on  a  tube  after  conden- 
sation would  otherwise  stratify  in  a  thick  layer  in  a  few  seconds. 
With  rapid  steam  velocities  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  all  of  the  tube  is 
hot  because  the  air  is  continually  carried  away  in  the  current  of 
steam.  Experiment  has  shown  that  this  current  is  most  active  in 
producing  heat  transfer  in  front  of  the  tube;  the  side  about  90  per 
cent  active,  and  the  back  about  75  per  cent.  This  indicates  the 
importance  of  a  staggered  tube  arrangement  so  that  the  front  of 
each  tube  is  presented  to  the  steam  flow. 

27  The  steam  velocities  must  be  sustained  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  condenser,  which  not  only  requires  proper  tube  spacing 
but  a  shell  of  decreasing  width  —  that  is,  a  wedge-  or  heart-shaped 
shell  terminating  in  a  narrow,  slot-shaped  outlet.  In  this  respect 
also  the  condenser  is  analogous  to  the  turbine.  Fig.  5,  which  has  both 
changing  blade  height  and  changing  wheel  diameters.^ 

28  If  tlie  fon^going  conditions  are  maintained,  the  mixture  of 

1  \V('(l}:;('-sliap(*d  sliells  haw,  been  in  usr  for  many  years  with  Weir's  marine 
condenser.  The  earhest  record  of  tliis  type  of  shell  known  to  the  author  is 
that  of  its  use  33  year:?  ago  by  another  Enghsh  manufacturer. 
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steam  and  air  is  kept  homogeneous  and  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
until  a  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  steam  has  been  abstracted 
and  the  process  almost  completed.  Fig.  7  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween percentage  of  heat  removed  from  an  average  steam-air  mix- 
ture such  as  would  enter  a  condenser,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture.      Starting    with    approximately    92   degrees    temperature 
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tliere  is  no  ixTcoptible  fall  of  temperature  (hie  to  increasing  air 
riclmess  until  over  91)  per  cent  of  the  heat  has  been  abstracted  and 
over  99  per  ctMit  of  the  steam  condensed.  Thereafter  the  tempera- 
ture falls  with  a  marktMl  knee  in  the  curve,  the  exact  position  and 
shape  of  which  dep(Mid  on  the  proportion  of  air  to  steam  in  the 
original  mixture. 

29  This  j)rocess  is  )w  loNtjcr  rapid  condenHntion  but  a  matter 
of  (leva par izati ( n) .  to  hmIucc  vapor  temperature  and  pressure  and 
increase  paitial  air  prt  ssu re*  so  that   the  air  may  ])e  removed  by  a 
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vacuum  pump.  It  is  best  carried  out  in  a  chamber  external  to 
the  main  condenser  forming  a  devaporizer  or  cooler.  Figs.  8, 
9^  and  10  illustrate  such  an  arrangement  in  which  the  flow  of  hot 
vapors  and  air  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  condensing 
chamber  is  turned  upward  into  a  cooler  from  which  the  concen- 
trated air  is  finally  removed  at  the  top.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  cooler  is  also  of  wedge  shape,  decreasing  in  area  as  the  outlet 
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FiQ.  7    Relation.  Between   Percbntaqb   op   Heat   Removed   from   a 
Mixture  of  Steam  and  Am  and  Temperature  of  the  Mixture 

Note  scale  is  magnified  40  times  at  right-hand  section  of  chart  for  the  assumed  mixture  which 
is  a  fair  average  in  high-vacuum  condensers;  the  temperature  starts  to  fall  at  99  per  cent. 


is  approached.  The  air  is  withdrawn  by  steam-jet  augmenters 
which  discharge  into  an  intercondenser  section  forming  part  of 
the  cooler.  The  air  at  reduced  vacumn  is  then  withdrawn  and 
compressed  to  atmosphere  by  secondary  steam  jets  or  a  small  re- 
ciprocating pimip.  In  one  case  a  single  small  pimip  is  used  as  a 
secondary  for  two  condensers,  steam-jet  secondaries  being  installed 
as  stand-bys. 

30  The  work  of  devaporization  is  done  by  cast-iron  grids  with 
fins,  meshed  together  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  Cold  circulating  water 
flows  through  the  cores  of  the  grids  with  only  slight  rise  in  tern- 
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peratiire  and  then  passes  through  the  bottom  group  of  tubes  in 
the  condenser  (Fig.  8). 

31  A  large  experimental  plant,  for  capacities  up  to  70,000  lb. 
per  hour  was  built  at  the  Phillipsburg  works  of  the  IngersoU-Rsnd 
Company  to  investigate  these  departures  in  design.  The  photo- 
graph reproduced  in  Fig.  9  illustrates  the  complete  plant.  By 
the  use  of  electrical  thermometers  the  perfonnance  of  each  row 
of  tubes  was  determined  and  from  that  the  efRciency  of  the  tubes 


FiQ.  9    Large  Experiuental  .Surface-condenser  Plant  at  Works 

OF  THE    lNaERBOLl.-RAND   Cc,    PhILLIPSBURQ,    N.    J. 

under  all  conditions  of  loads,  vacuum  and  air  leakage  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  condenser.  A  sliding  or  "  trombone  "  thermometer 
of  the  electrical  resistance  type  in  the  discharge  water  box  was 
arranged  so  that  it  could  be  shifted  to  any  position  desired.  Decks 
were  fitted  in  the  box  which  could  be  shifted  to  vary  the  water 
distribution  so  that  a  wide  range  of  conditions  of  water  circulation 
was  obtained.  It  was  found  that  high  efficiency  was  ohtainen 
down  to  the  last  row  of  tubes  of  the  condenser  so  long  as  certain 
critical  conditions  of  vapor  velocity  were  maintained.     The  con- 
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(iciiycv  Wiis  hot  lliiousiliout  its  dciitli  uiiil  the  roTnlousjitc  water  at 
prju'ticiillp  stciiin  tfinpf^niture.  TliP  liydrodynaiiiic  loss  or  pressure 
drop  wiw  also  studied  Iw  the  uw  of  water  uianometers,  from  which 
the  important  I'clatioiis  of  pi-cssure  loss,  sieam  velocities,  tube 
spaciufK,  ami  numlicr  of  rows  were  deleriuined. 

32     DepemUnp  on  tlie  air  leakage,  the  eooler  devaporizcs  and 
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vapor  pressure,  so  that  complete  countercurrent  action  gives  auud- 
mum  withdrawal  capacity  of  the  vacuum  pump  and  protection 
against  excessive  reduction  of  vacuum  due  to  heavy  air  leakage. 
33  It  is  evident  that  with  the  cooler  taking  care  of  the  process 
at  the  knee  of  the  curvejand  the  main  condenser  hot  and  active 
throughout  its  depth,  water  cannot  pass  through  great  groups  of 


Fio.  11    SaowiNO    GiuDs    as    Meshed    when    Abbembled    in    Condensek 
Cooler 

tubes  without  heating,  and  therefore  the  entire  bulk  of  the  cir- 
culating water  can  be  heated  with  only  one  passage  through  the  tubes 
instead  of  multiple  passes.  The  circulating  water  may  be  pumped, 
therefore,  at  low  head  and  power  consumption,  with  high  aven^ 
rate  of  condensation  since  none  of  the  tubes  is  wasted,  or  else  at 
greatly  increased  velocities  and  correspondingly  increased  rat«s  of 
condensation.  The  main  supply  of  water  passes  directly  through  the 
upper  and  larger  group  of  tubes  and  the  remainder  of  the  water 
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after  passing   through    the   cooler,   goes   through    the   lower    and 
smaller  group  of  tubes  below  the  deck  or  partition. 

34  The  rate  of  condensation  in  a  condenser  with  all  its  tubes 
active  was  found  to  vary  substantially  as  the  rate  of  condensation 
on  a  single  tul>e,  which,  as  is  well  known,  depends  on  its  diameter  and 
material  and  the  water  velocity.  With  only  one  passage  necessary, 
an  entirely  new  basis  for  selection  of  velocity  and  tube  size  is  opened 


to  the  desi{^nrr.  High  veloril y  or  small  lubes  or  botli  can  be  used 
without  exi'essive  ]>unip  power  as  would  ije  encountered  with 
multiple -pass  constnictimi.  Paratloxically,  there  is  more  insurance 
against  oorrnsioii,  as  w<'ll  as  greater  protection  against  reduction, 
of  vacuum  by  sealing  and  sliitiing.  whi'U  working  the  condenser 
at  tlie  higher  and  a]>parent!y  less  cunservaliv)^  condensation  rates. 
The  autlmr  d<ies  not  wish  tii  imjily  that  ex<'essive  pump  powers  should 
be  used.  Hiiih  cajiaeiiies  mid  velncilies  may  be  obtaineil  without 
exceeding  cirtulaliiig-iniiiLp  powers  now  often  used.    The  circulating- 
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pump  capacity  is  best  arranged  in  twin  units  so  that  maximum 
water  quantity  and  velocity  are  available  in  smnmer  and  can  be 
reduced  in  winter  by  shutting  down  one  pump.  Variable  or  graded 
circulating-pump  capacity  is  desirable  in  small  as  well  as  large  units. 

35  On  large  imits  having  two  water  pimips,  one  of  which  is  shut 
down  in  winter,  provision  can  be  made  for  preserving  high  veloci- 
ties even  with  reduced  water  quantity.  At  high  vacuum  with  cold 
water,  the  top  tubes  in  large  condensers  do  most  of  the  work  and 
therefore  the  smaller  winter  quantity  should  be  concentrated  on 
these  tubes,  thvs  maintaining  high  velocities  in  the  tubes  which  tend 
to  foul  and  corrode. 

36  In  the  smnmer  time  both  pumps  supply  water  to  the  two 
nozzles  (Fig.  12)  serving  sections  A  and  S,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  supplied  the  coolers  and  from  them  to  section  C  at  the  bottom 
of  the  condenser.  In  winter  one  pump  is  shut  down,  the  valve  to 
section  B  shut,  and  the  plates  in  the  deck  between  B  and  C  removed 
thus  throwing  these  two  tube  banks  in  parallel  so  that  they  both 
receive  water  from  the  coolers.  The  main  water  supply  is  then 
concentrated  on  the  upper  section  A.  This  design  also  has  the 
advantage  that  at  any  time  the  entire  capacity  of  the  two  pump^ 
may  be  concentrated  on  section  A  or  S,  thereby  producing  ex- 
tremely high  cleaning  velocities,  also,  that  either  section  A  or  B 
can  be  shut  down  independently  and  the  water-box  covers  removed 
for  inspection  or  cleaning. 

DISCUSSION 

P.  E.  Reynolds.  The  heart-  or  pear-shape  condenser  shell  was 
used  possibly  thirty  years  ago  with  excellent  results.  The  steam-jet 
type  of  air  pump  was  used  over  twenty  years  ago  and  yet  the  idea 
has  been  taken  up  and  developed  only  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
development  of  surface-condenser  design  has  certainly  wandered  in 
what  might  be  called  a  meaningless  and  aimless  manner  in  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Starting  with  the  old  Weir  pear-shape  con- 
denser, which  we  have  now  rediscovered  was  a  really  meritorious  and 
theoretically  correct  design,  we  seem  to  have  turned,  as  larger  units 
were  required,  to  a  rectangular  or  cylindrical  shape  of  shell,  this  shell 
being  packed  with  as  many  tubes  as  possible.  It  was  next  decided, 
apparently,  that  it  might  be  better  to  take  out  some  of  the  tubes, 
leaving  more  steam  space  and  allowing  easier  access  of  steam  to  the 
remaining  tubes.   We  now  appear  to  be  headed  back  to  the  original 
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desiji:n,  having  a  pear-sha^ic  shell,  or  its  e(iuivalent,  with  graduated 
tiilx^  spacing,  the  stoain  passages  varying  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  the  steam  passing. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  seemingly  aimless 
course  of  change  or  improvement  in  condenser  design  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulties  and  exjxMise  involved  in  making  condenser  tests 
and  in  altering  existing  designs.  Condensers  may  easily  be  tested 
when  installed  in  power  stations  in  connection  with  the  turbines  or 
engines  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  these  tests  give  only 
negative  information  as  to  what  may  l)e  expected  of  radical  change 
in  design  or  shape  of  condenser  shell,  graduated  tulx^  spacing,  change 
in  the  path  of  circulating  water,  water  velociti(\s,  etc. 

Numerous  and  extensive  tests  have  been  conducted  showing 
the  heat  transfer  which  may  be  o])taine{l  with  a  single  or  a  small 
number  of  condenser  tu])es  in  an  atmosphere  of  practically  pure 
steam  and  the  variation  of  heat  transfer  with  water  velocity  is  well 
known.  It  is  also  a  verv  well  known  fact  that  the  heat  transfer 
obtainable  with  present  condensers  in  actual  operation  nowhere 
near  approaches  that  which  can  be  o])tained  with  a  single  tube. 

The  authoi's  paper  leads  us  to  Ix^lieve  that  he  has  developed  a 
design  with  which  such  results  are  assured.  It  is  regrettable,  how- 
ever, that  no  figures  or  results  are  given  to  assist  us  in  arriving  at 
conclusions.  It  would  seem  that  a  real  improvement  in  condenser 
design  has  Ix^en  accomplished.  (Iraduated  tul)e  spacing,  giving 
uniform  steam  fiow  and  accessibility  to  cooling  surface,  should 
certainly  tend  to  improve  heat  transfer.  It  would  also  seem  very 
logical  that  the  pc^ar-shape  condenser  shell  should  be  best  adapted 
for  most  effective  collection,  and  efficient  removal,  of  air.  The  great 
question  involved,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment made  in  heat  transfer  and  the  resultant  reduction  in  the  tulxi 
surface  HMjuiicd,  and  tiu^  i)alaiicing  of  these  factors  against  possible 
difficulty  ill  increased  cost  of  manufacturing.  In  other  words  the 
probl(Mn  is  commercial;  is  it  a  paying  pi'oposition  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  (extent  the  iniprovcMut^nts  in  condenstM-  efficiency  which  may 
l>e  ()btain(Ml   by  adopting  a  purely  th(M)reti('ally  correct  design? 

There  aw  a  number  of  con(l(Misers  on  the  market  which  use  a 
materially  wi(l<'r  tul>e  spacing  in  tlie  top  pass  of  the  condenser  than 
in  the  1ow(T  pass.  ( >ther  con(lens<M's  us(^  steam  lanes  or  paths  through 
the  tubes  to  carry  st(^ani  to  the  lower  and  k'ss  accessible  tubes. 
Xeith(M- of  tliese  nietliods  of  steam  (listril)utioi\  has  the  theoretically 
correct  tVatnre  of  the  liiadiiated  spacing  but  nevertheless  it  has  been 
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demonstrated  by  numerous  tests  on  the  largest  imits  that  they  are 
effective.  On  many  tests  of  large  two-pass  condensing  equipments 
it  has  been  foimd  that  the  temperature  rise  of  the  circulating  water 
through  the  lower  pass  was  equal  or  slightly  greater  than  that 
through  the  top  pass.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  steam  is  being 
distributed  over  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  tubes  and  that  the 
lower  tubes  are  doing  their  share  of  condensation.  Other  conditions 
which  point  to  the  same  conclusion  are  the  facts  that  with  these 
designs  the  condensate  temperature  is  close  to  the  vacuum  tempera- 
ture and  the  pressure  drop. or  friction  through  the  steam  space  is 
slight. 

The  fact  that  heat  transfer  in  a  large  number  of  condensers  of 
good  design  is  low  is  due  largely  to  the  excess  surface  which  is  usually 
fiunished  as  a  factor  of  safety  to  take  care  of  fouling  of  the  tube 
surface.  It  is  imfortunate  as  the  author  states  that  the  greatest 
fouling  generally  occurs  in  the  simamer  when  the  circulating  water 
is  the  warmest  and  when  the  largest  amoimt  of  cooling  surface  is 
required.  These  are  factors  which  both  manufacturers  and  users  have 
foimd  by  sad  experience  make  it  expedient  to  install  a  larger  surface 
than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Most  condensers  of  recent  design  contain  an  internal  air  cooler 
or  devaporizer  made  by  baflSing  off  a  small  portion  of  the  tube  surface. 
This  allows  the  air  vapor  passing  to  the  air  pump  to  be  taken  from 
the  coolest  surface  and  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Although  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  determine  just  where  con- 
densation ceases  and  devaporization  or  cooling  takes  place,  as  these 
terms  are  entirely  relative  in  their  meaning. 

The  author's  design,  using  only  one  pass  of  the  circulating  water 
through  the  condenser,  has  many  advantages,  provided  it  does  not 
entail  too  long  a  tube  length  in  order  to  maintain  a  suitable  water 
velocity.  Assuming  the  usual  70-deg.  fahr.  circulating  water  and  a 
15-deg.  rise  with  a  heat  transfer  of  approximately  400  B.t.u.  the 
tube  length  for  a  single-pass  condenser  would  figure  out  aroimd 
40  ft.  to  maintain  a  6-ft.  water  velocity.  Of  course,  if  double  the 
heat  transfer  or  more  is  assumed  or  if  the  quantity  of  circulating 
water  is  doubled,  the  tube  length  could  be  reduced  to  18  or  20  ft., 
which  might  be  permissible. 

Doubling  the  heat  transfer  however  would  probably  not  leave 
much  of  a  factor  of  safety,  if  any,  to  cover  dirty  tubes,  and  doubling 
the  quantity  of  circulating  water  would  probably  lead  to  an  un- 
desirable power  requirement  for  the  circulating  pump. 
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The  problem  is  one  which  the  author  has  no  doubt  given  close 
study  and  its  solution  might  be  more  apparent  if  we  had  his  test 
figures  available.  On  the  whole  the  writer  believes  that  the  author's 
ideas  are  leading  in  the  right  direction  and  that  a  material  improve- 
ment in  condenser  design  has  been  called  to  our  attention. 

A.  G.  Christie.  The  author's  paper  on  condensers  is  the  most 
interesting  one  on  this  subject  that  has  been  offered  to  the  Society  in 
recent  years.  He  has  presented  a  number  of  new  ideas  on  condenser 
design  and  operation  that  deserve  careful  thought  and  study  by  all 
power  engineers.  Many  sections  of  the  paper  could  be  discussed 
much  more  fully  with  profit.  For  instance,  many  engineers  would 
welcome  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
tube  corrosion  than  is  possil^Ic  in  a  paper  of  this  limited  length. 
A  better  understanding  of  corrosion  would  result  in  the  taking  of 
more  intelligent  steps  to  minimize  its  effects.  The  author  has 
suggested  some  causes,  the  clear  understanding  of  which  should 
certainly  lead  to  better  results  in  handling  condensers. 

The  arguments  presented  in  this  paper  and  the  deductions 
therefrom  lead  logically  to  the  heart-shaped  condenser  that  is  shown. 
As  the  author  points  out,  there  is  no  novelty  in  this  particular  form. 
The  air  coolcV  or  dehumidifier  is  however  of  novel  form  and  design. 
Engineers  will  be  intei-ested  in  some  general  data  on  the  performance 
of  this  new  condenser,  such  as  the  following: 

1  High    water    velocities    through    the    tubes    are    inferred. 

What  are  the  desirable  water  vTlocities  for  Ix^st  eco- 
nomical  performance? 

2  ^^'hat  is  the  friction  pressure  loss  through  this  single-pass 

condenser  with  the  high  water  velocity? 

3  High  water  velocity  in  the  tul)es  and  rapid  removal  of  air 

from  the  outside  of  the  tubes  should  result  in  a  greater 
rate  of  heat  transfer  through  the  tube  surface.  Have 
such  gi'cater  i-ates  of  heat  transfix*  l^i^en  obtained? 

4  Would  it  be  advisable  to  increase  tlie  terminal  difference 

between  the  steam  and  the  leaving  water  in  older  con- 
(lensiU's  seeming  cooler  tube  conditions  in  order  to 
reduce  corrosion? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  condensate  and  steam  in  the 
condenser  wei'e  at  practically  the  same  temperature  in  the  tests 
at  Phillipsburgh.     Those  tests   were  undoubtedly  made  with  full 
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load  on  the  condenser.    It  is  logical  to  expect  a  certain  difference  in 
temperature  with  less  load. 

Edwin  B.  Ricketts.  The  author  has  afforded  us  a  very  interesting 
insight  into  his  condenser  design,  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  we  all  know, 
the  heat  transfer  in  a  single-tube  condenser  is  considerably  over  1,000 
B.t.u.,  probably  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  that  amount  in  the 
ordinary  condenser. 

We  can  imdoubtedly  approach  the  heat  transfer  coeflScient  of 
a  single-tube  condenser  by  enlarging  the  spaces  around  the  tubes. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  we  must  have  figures,  however,  to  tell  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  save  money  by  increasing  these  spaces.  It 
is  well  known  that  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  circulating  water 
we  can  increase  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  but  this  increase  in 
velocity  may  be  bought  at  a  power  requirement  cost  which  would 
make  it  very  imdesirable. 

Probably  the  author  has  determined  the  heat  transfer  co- 
eflScient  which  he  obtained  in  the  different  passes  of  his  condenser, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  give  this  information,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  a  better  idea  of  this  condenser  in  comparison  with 
others.  It  would  also  be  interesting  if  the  author  would  give  some 
data  on  the  air  cooler  of  his  condenser. 

The  author  brought  up  a  very  interesting  bacteriological  ex- 
hibit in  discussing  the  slimes  in  condensers.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  had  a  bacteriological  examination  made  of  the  slime  in  the 
condensers  using  water  from  the  East  River  and  the  report  showed 
that  this  water  was  almost  absolutely  sterile,  due  to  the  effect  of 
copper  salts.  This  examination  was  made  with  the  idea  that  possibly 
the  health  of  our  men  would  be  affected  by  handling  this  condenser 
slime,  but  the  report  showed  that  the  sUme  was  absolutely  harmless. 

D.  K.  Dean.  The  writer  is  always  interested  in  reading  papers 
presented  by  Mr.  Bancel  as  these  papers  have  quite  generally  in- 
cluded many  novel  and  instructive  ideas.  In  the  present  paper, 
the  writer  finds  several  points  to  which  he  can  hardly  subscribe. 

The  writer  agrees  fully  with  the  author  in  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  high  water  velocity  through  the  tubes  of  a  condenser, 
placing  the  limitations,  however,  at  the  point  at  which  the  cost  of 
power  to  circulate  this  water  offsets  the  compensating  gain,  whether 
in  improved  vacuum  or  reduced  maintenance  charges. 

The  writer  does  disagree,  however,  with  the  statement  that 
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no  distinction  should  Ix*  made  Ixitwecn  the  power  required  for 
driving  condenser  auxiharies  and  the  main  output  of  the  plant  even 
where  the  auxiliaries  are  steam  driven  and  exhaust  to  a  feed  water 
heater.'^ 

This  statement  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  thermal  efficiencies  of  steam  as  opposed  to 
electric  drive.  This  is  rather  outside  of  the  facts,  since  an  auxiliary 
driven  l)y  current  received  from  the  main  unit  would  have  the 
switchboard  steam  rate  of  the  main  unit,  which  would  reduce  to  say 
10  to  14  lb.  per  brake  horsepowei*  hour  plus  its  share  of  the  entire 
overhead  of  the  installation,  while  the  charge  against  a  steam  driven 
unit  exhausting  to  a  feedwater  hcat<T  in  which  a  heat  balance  is 
maintained  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  but  2i  to  3  lb.  per 
brake  horsepower  hour  plus  this  unit's  own  overhead,  and  its  share 
of  the  ov(»rhea(i  of  the  l)oil(M-,  piping  and  return  systems  only.  This 
statement  the  writer  believes  needs  limitations. 

Considering  the  papcM*  as  a  whole  the  logic  of  the  author's 
argument  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  pear  section  condenser, 
which  he  (k\scribes,  as  opposed  to  condensers  having  more  orthodox 
methods  of  tulw  spacing  which  rely  upon  steam  lanes  for  leading 
the  steam  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  tui)e  nest.  The  writer  has  no 
especial  criticism  to  make  of  the  jx^ar-shape  tube  layout.  As  the 
paper  states,  this  type*  has  been  used  in  England  for  years  with  good 
results  as  far  as  vaciuun  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be  recalled,  however, 
that  until  quite  lately  English  practice  mack'  use  of  the  wet-vacuum 
system  in  which  especial  attention  must  l)e  paid  to  cooling  the  con- 
densate several  degrcM^s  l)elow  the  vacuum  temperatiu'e  in  order  to 
secure  a  reasonabk'  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  wet-vaciunn  pump. 
A  pear-shape  layout  with  its  diminishing  cross-section  requires  the 
condensation  to  fall  through  the  inverted  apex  of  the  section 
at  which  point  the  partial  air  pressure  is  highest  with  a  resultant 
low  transmission  rate  from  the  vapors  to  the  cooling  surface.  The 
falling  condensate  imder  these  circumstances  tends  to  take  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tube  ratliei-  than  retain  the  temperature  of  the 
vacuum. 

Of  coui'se  the  authoi'  a(lvocat(\s  the  usc^  of  a  separate  air  cooler 
to  reduce  the  volumes  of  the  vapors.  This  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  th(^  English  wet-vacuum  practice.  It  is  evident  that  the 
surface  within  the  cond('ns<'i-  should  be  j)i'oportione(l  so  as  to  con- 
dense all  the  steam  up  to  the  "knee  af  the  bend"  in  the  temperature 
curve   under   the    full-load   simnner    water   tempcM'ature    condition. 
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as  otherwise  live  steam  would  find  its  way  to  the  vacuum  pump 
suction.  The  requirement  of  meeting  this  extreme  condition  rather 
works  against  the  apparatus  at  light  load  or  with  colder  water 
temperatures,  since  in  this  case  with  the  full  amoimt  of  surface 
working  the  live  steam  would  not  reach  the  lower  portion  of  the  con- 
denser and  because  of  the  depth  of  the  air-bound  section  resulting 
from  the  shape  of  the  shell,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  condensate 
would  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  the  vacuum  temperature. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  athruo 
advocates  the  rather  complicated  method  of  water  distribution  in 
which  an  extremely  sluggish  flow  would  be  secured  in  the  lower 
banks  of  the  tubes  in  the  colder  months  by  passing  an  extremely 
reduced  quantity  of  water  through  these  tubes.  The  result  would 
be  that  the  steam  would  possibly  reach  the  bottom  of  the  condenser 
and  probably  the  temperature  of  the  condensate  would  be  reason- 
ably near  the  temperature  of  the  vacuum,  a  result  secured,  by  the 
way,  without  compUcation  with  the  lane  type  of  steam  distribu- 
tion which  the  author  decries. 

Generally  speaking  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  author's 
statements  regarding  tube  layout  in  which  steam  lanes  are  used  to 
assist  steam  distribution  are  a  little  strong  without  supporting 
evidence.  Shop  tests  and  also  field  tests  of  condensers  with  lane 
steam  distribution  indicate  that  with  a  proper  design  of  this  type, 
the  work  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  through  the  whole  condenser. 
With  a  suitable  number  of  lanes  properly  arranged  there  is  no  reason 
to  assmne  that  the  tubes  in  the  various  banks  between  the  lanes 
would  be  short  circuited,  since  even  allowing  for  the  decreased  resist- 
ance to  flow  within  the  lanes,  the  resulting  velocities  within  the 
various  banks  of  tubes  will  still  be  sufficiently  high  to  sweep  away 
air  accumulations  in  that  portion  of  the  condenser  in  which  the 
steam  lanes  are  located. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  tube 
layout,  in  which  all  portions  of  the  cooling  surface  in  a  given  trans- 
verse cross-section  are  required  to  do  their  fair  share  of  the  work 
of  condensation.  The  principal  obstacle  in  approximating  perfect 
distribution  is  that  the  usual  physical  limitations  are  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distribute  the  steam  equably  to  the  ends  of  the  con- 
denser. The  design  advocated  by  the  author  is  markedly  deficient 
in  this  respect. 

The  author  advocates  a  single-pass  condenser.  We  may  assume 
the  following  set  of  conditions  and  compare  the  effects  upon  steam 
distribution  in  a  single-pass  and  in  a  two-pass  condenser. 
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Suppose  that  a  vacuum  corresponding  to  1.5  in.  absolute  pres- 
sure mercury  is  being  maintained  with  water  entering  at  70  deg. 
fahr.  and  leaving  at  85  deg.  fahr. 

In  a  single-pass  condenser,  under  these  conditions,  assuming 
air-free  steam,  the  water  temperature  distribution  along  the  tubes 
would  be  approximately  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  center  line,  the 
rise  in  temperature  will  l>e 

79.7  -  70  =  9.7  deg. 

while  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  center  hne  the  rise  will  l)e  only 

85  -  79.7  =  5.3  deg. 

Since  the  amounts  of  steam  distributed  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
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Fig.  13    TEMPEiiATrRE  Rise  ix  Single-Pass  Condenser 

center  line  wilf  be  proportional  to  these  temperature  differences,  it 
will  b(i  apparent  that  the  amount  condensed  by  the  outlet  half  of 

5.3 

the  condenser  will  be  only  —  =  54=^,^  per  cent  of  the  amount  con- 

^  9.7  ' 

denscMl  by  the  inlet  half  of  the  apparatus,  a  very  poor  distribution 

of  work  indeed. 

^^'ith  a  two-pass  condi^nser   having  equal  amounts  of  surface 

in  the  two  passes,  the  temperature  distribution  would  be  about  as 

shown  in  Fig.  14. 


Rise  first  half  of  first  pass  =  75.5 

Rise  second  half  of  last  pass  =  85 

Total  rise  left  side  of  center  line 
Rise  second  half  of  first  i)ass         =  79.7 
Rise  first  half  of  second  pass        =  82.7 

Total  rise  riglit  half  of  center  line 


70     =  5.5 

82.7  =  2.3 


75.5 

79.7 


7.8  deg. 

4.2 

3X1 

7.2  deg. 
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Ratio  of  amount  of  steam  condensed  on  right  side  of  center 

line  to  the  amoimt  condensed  on  the  left  side  of  the  center  line 

7.2 

-rz  =  92.3  per  cent. 

7.8  ^ 

This  indicates  a  very  fair  division  of  work  longitudinally  and 
it  is  greatly  superior  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  with  the 
design  suggested  by  the  author. 

This  comparison  indicates  the  potentiaUties  of  different  section^ 
of  the  surface  within  a  single-pass  condenser  and  within  a  two-pass 
condenser. 

Under  actual  conditions,  in  order  that  the  sections  of  surface  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  center  line  should  receive  the  amounts  to  which 
their  potentialities  entitle  them  in  the  case  of  a  single-pass  con- 
denser, it  will  be  quite  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  very  con- 
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Fig.  14    Temperature  Rise  in  Two-Pass  Condenser 

siderable  whirl  and  change  in  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  steam  in 
order  that  one  end  of  the  condenser  may  condense  practically  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  end.  Such  a  whirl  of  steam  would  without 
question  result  in  an  air  pocketing  of  a  fair  amount  of  surface 
within  the  condenser  with  a  resultant  loss  in  the  effectiveness  of 
such  surface. 

Actually  the  steam  distribution  will  be  determined  by  the 
frictional  resistance  to  flow  from  the  steam  inlet  to  the  air  outlet 
which  will  mean  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  practically  twice 
as  much  steam  to  be  crowded  through  one  end  of  the  condenser  as 
through  the  other  end.  The  result  would  be  that  an  appreciable 
amount  of  the  condensing  potentialities  of  the  surface  could  not 
be  utihzed  with  the  single-pass  construction  while  with  the  two-pass 
construction  the  division  of  the  work  is  practically  equal  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  center  line  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  understand  why  the  author  emphasizes 
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the  use  of  oxtrenio  care  in  determining  proper  transverse  cross- 
seetions  in  condenser  design  while  at  the  same  time  he  recommends 
a  design  which  would  give  such  a  poor  longitudinal  distribution  as 
above  indicated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer  is  somewhat  confused  by  the  argu- 
ment set  forth  in  the  paper  in  favor  of  a  single-pass  condenser. 

When  laying  out  a  condenser,  the  designer  is  presented  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  tied  down  to  the  use  of  conmiercial  sizes  of  tulx^s 
which  experience  has  indicated  are  most  suitable  for  condenser 
work;  also  he  is  faced  with  a  certain  ratio  of  cooling  surface  to  the 
amount  of  steam  condensed  as  determined  by  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  installation.  This  ratio,  to  meet  a  given  set  of  conditions,  is 
\\ell  established  and  must  provide  a  liberal  margin  of  safety  to  cover 
periods  of  operation  when  the  condenser  may  ho  fouled  or  during 
which  there  may  be  excessive  air  leaks.  The  proportions  set  by  good 
practice  in  this  respect  invariably  drive  one  to  the  use  of  two  passes 
in  the  condenser  in  order  to  use  conmiercial  sizes  of  tubes  and  still 
get  high  water  velocities. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  advocacy  of  the  single-pass  con- 
denser rather  confusing  to  the  writer.  It  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  use  a  single-pass  condenser  and  still  get  high  water  velocities,  it 
is  the  author's  intention  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cooling  surface 
to  meet  a  given  condition  to  a  point  much  below  that  which  experience 
has  established  as  l)eing  good  practice. 

It  would  seem  to  l)e  unwarranted  to  follow  out  such  an  inten- 
tion in  view  of  the  d(^ficiencies  in  the  design  as  outlined  above. 

The  writer  can  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  established 
practice  in  the  proportioning  of  condensers. 

John  ¥.  (Jrace.  The  author  appears  to  assume  that  proper 
reduction  of  flow-area  for  maintaining  correct  velocity  of  steam 
through  a  surface  condense^'  necessitates  a  heart -shape  shell.  The 
reduction  he  desires  is  obtained  in  the  stronger  cylindrical  shell  in 
the  ^Morison  (I^ritisJij  design  in  which  longitudinal  plates  divide 
the  shell  into  wedgf^-shaped  condensing  sections  in  parallel;  in 
the  \V(\stinghous(»  which  employs  radial  inward  flow  to  a  central  air 
offtake;  and  in  the  Worthington,  in  which  the  double  plates  of 
bottle-tight  coolers  guide  tlu^  steam  flow  through  a  reducing  channel, 
and  serv(»  also  to  (hain  the  condensate  to  the  hot  well  without  per- 
uiitting  it  to  flow  over  tli(^  cold  lowi^r  tul)es. 

We   prof(M'   lan(\s   to   successive^   reductions  of  pitch   as  shown 
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by  Fig.  12,  which  were  used  by  Worthington  as  early  as  1904.    We 
have  not  experienced  severe  fouling  of  tubes  adjoining  lanes. 

The  author  favors  single-pass  in  order  to  use  small  tubes  and 
somewhat  increase  water  velocity,  apparently  ignoring  the  ^ue- 
like,  screen-defying  liquids  many  of  us  must  circulate.  In  New  York 
power  stations,  one-inch  tubes  are  now  the  rule. 

A  speed  of  about  30  feet  a  second  will  remove  slime,  but  the 
pumping  power  for  such  tube  velocity  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  economy  to  use  moderate  velocity  and  to  figure  upon  occasionally 
cleaning  tubes.  Rubber  plugs  or  Bullett  metallic  tube  brushes 
driven  by  air,  or  mechanical  cleaners  like  the  Roto  or  Lagonda  can 
be  used  during  brief  shut-downs,  or  operators  may  use  the  Worthing- 
ton tube  washer,  which  cleans  while  condenser  is  in  service. 

The  author  assumes  that  tube  loss  is  reduced  by  using  small 
condensers.  Experience  shows  that  skimping  the  surface  increases 
the  loss  which  is  especially  severe  in  the  case  of  single-pass  con- 
densers. Most  losses  are  from  corrosion  accelerated  by  temperature 
to  which  only  the  return-flow  tubes  of  two-pass  condensers  are  sub- 
jected but  to  which  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  single-pass  tubes 
are  exposed  at  their  outlet  ends. 

The  external  air  cooler,  approximately  as  shown  by  the  author 
and  such  as  may  be  witnessed  upon  the  17,000-ft.  condensers  serving 
the  vertical  turbines  at  Port  Norris  and  Yonkers  was  a  Worthington 
feature  until  1905.  We  found  the  internal,  wedge-shape  type,  full- 
length  cooler  with  gradual  reduction  of  cross-section  in  direction 
of  flow  superior  to  the  external  tjrpe  and  adopted  it. 

The  single-pass,  high-tube-velocity  condenser  requires  exces- 
sive circulating  water.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  the  condenser  salesman 
to  underbid  by  offering  a  small  condenser  requiring  more  circulating 
water.  The  high-velocity  condenser  will,  the  writer  admits,  show 
a  somewhat  higher  heat  transfer,  but  when  all  factors  including 
piping  and  tunnel  cost  are  properly  considered,  it  does  not  usually 
pass  the  test  of  dollars  by  which  sound  engineering  must  be  proven. 

The  Author.  In  presenting  a  subject  like  this  to  the  Society 
all  the  author  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  present  the  test  data  on 
the  representative  size  unit  in  a  power  plant  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Ricketts  is  connected  with.  The  actual  test  data  which  have  been 
obtained  at  great  expense,  are,  after  all,  the  property  of  the  IngersoU- 
Rand  Company,  and  there  are  things  that  are  too  valuable  to  put 
down  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 
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As  j\Ir.  Reynolds  remarks,  ^'The  seemingly  aimless  course  of 
change  or  improvement  in  condenser  design  has  been  due  to  the 
difficulties  and  expense  involved  in  making  condenser  tests  and  in 
altering  existing  designs.'^  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  a  manu- 
facturer having  large  facilities  to  undertake  any  comprehensive 
tests  and  research.  But  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  common  with  a  number 
of  others,  fears  that  the  elimination  of  waste  tubes  means  a  loss 
of  reserve  under  commercial  conditions  when  the  tubes  foul.  Of 
all  the  features  of  condenser-plant  design  this  one  of  insuring 
sustained  vacuum  is  the  most  important  and  often  the  least  con- 
sidered. Condensers  and  water  pumps  are  proportioned  as  though 
clean,  soft  drinking  water  were  the  circulating  medium,  which  is 
seldom  the  case. 

Excess  tubes  which  are  normally  waste  tubes  do  not  provide 
reserve  against  fall  of  vacuum  due  to  fouling.  When  tubes  foul 
and  the  vacuum  falls  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  steam  side 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  though  the  injection  water  were  hotter 
and  the  vacuum  reduced  for  that  reason.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
condenser  which  gives  28.5  in.  vacuum  (91.7  deg.)  with  70-deg. 
injection  will  give  28  in.  vacuum  (101.2  deg.)  with  80-deg.  water, 
or  a  fall  of  vacuum  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
water.  No  claim  would  be  made  for  waste  tubes  acting  as  reserve 
under  these  conditions  although  it  is  just  as  important  to  maintain 
high  vacuum  with  hot  injection  as  with  fouled  tubes. 

The  best  reserve  against  warm  water  is  an  ample  water  supply, 
and  the  best  reserve  against  fouling  is  ample  water  and  high  veloci- 
ti(*s.  The  trouble  arisc^s  at  the  inside  of  the  tube  and  nuist  be  counter- 
acted there. 

Mr.  Christie  points  out  that  a  better  understanding  of  corro- 
sion would  be  of  great  value.  The  author  believes  that  there  are 
certain  causes  of  corrosion  which  can  be  alleviated  by  the  condenser 
designer.  It  is  widely  known  from  both  practical  and  laboratory 
experience  that  heat  accelerates  corrosion,  and,  therefore,  the  use 
of  higher  water  velocities  and  higher  water  quantities  will  retard 
corrosion  by  keeping  the  tubes  cooler.  It  is  also  known  that  corro- 
sion of  the  local  type  takes  j)lace  wluM'e  fortMgn  matter  deposits  in 
the  tiib(\s  so  that  keeping  the  tubes  clean,  as  by  the  use  of  high 
velocities,  will  alleviate  this  form  of  corrosion.  A  third  form  of 
corrosion  that  can  be  controlled  by  the  d(*signer  is  the  water  line 
effect  taking  place  near  the  inlet  end  of  the  tube.  At  the  inlet  end 
there  is  a  contraction  due  to  the  more  or  less  square  mouthed  ferrule 
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and  also  a  hydraulic  disturbance  due  to  the  notches  in  the  ferrule. 
This  causes  a  high  velocity  contracted  inlet  with  liberation  of  air 
and  foaming  and  corrosion  similar  to  the  "water-line  effect"  on 
ships.  This  condition  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  fully  rounded 
inlet  without  notches  and  with  a  smooth  full-bore  entry. 

Mr.  Christie  asks  what  are  the  best  velocities 'to  use  for  eco- 
nomical performance.  This  depends  on  the  kind  of  water  to  be 
passed  through  the  tubes,  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  a  condenser  is 
to  have  clear  drinking  water  for  the  circulating  medium  the  balance 
of  operating  versus  fixed  charges  and  maintenance  cost  will  come 
at  a  lower  velocity  than  where  the  circulating  water  causes  fouling 
and  corrosion.  This  question  of  water  velocity  has  confronted 
engineers  for  years,  and  many  large  condensers  have  been  installed 
with  velocities  of  7  to  8  ft.  per  sec.  whereas  others  have  velocities 
around  5  ft.  per  sec. 

With  a  single-pass  construction  it  is  possible  to  get  high  veloc- 
ities with  low  friction  head,  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  hydrauUc  circuit  is  better  when  the  water  is  lifted  to  the  top  of 
the  syphon  and  goes  through  the  condenser  directly,  as  in  a  single- 
pass  construction. 

Mr.  Christie  also  asks  regarding  the  heat  transfer  rates  obtained. 
Higher  average  heat  transfer  rates  are  obtained  in  this  condenser 
because  wasted  tubes  are  eliminated.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  individual  tubes  in  any  type  of  condenser  working  at  high 
rates,  and  others  working  at  very  poor  rates.  The  purpose  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  design  is  to  eliminate  the  tubes  which  are  working 
at  very  low  rates.  The  author  has  purposely  avoided  any  state- 
ments of  heat  transfer  rates  or  coeflScients  because  these  factors 
vary  widely  with  the  conditions  of  design. 

Mr.  Christie^s  next  question  is  on  the  desirabihty  of  increasing 
the  terminal  difference  between  steam  and  leaving  water  in  older 
(condensers  in  order  to  reduce  corrosion.  The  author  beUeves  that 
in  many  cases  this  pays  even  at  the  expense  of  extra  circulating 
pump  power,  and  as  pointed  out  above  there  are  many  engineers 
who  have  the  same  belief  and  use  a  greater  water  quantity  and 
hi|{hor  velocities  for  a  given  condenser.  In  other  words  a  marked 
vlitWivniH^  of  opinion  and  practice  already  exists  as  to  the  desirable 
WHtor  quantity  and  velocity  with  any  type  of  condenser.  It  is 
%h»  author *8  opinion  that  the  trend  is  toward  higher  and  higher 
vvkK*itit^ 

Mr.  l^hristie  also  asks  regarding  the  condensate  temperature 
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at  partial  loads.  The  full  load  on  a  condonsor  is  hard  to  define 
ixK'ause  what  would  be  called  the  full  load  for  a  28.5-in.  vacuum 
rating  is  only  partial  load  for  28-in.  vacuum  rating.  The  question 
of  condensate  temperature  depends  on  the  proportions  of  design 
and  on  the  air  leakage  and  vacuum  pump  capacity.  Hot  condensate 
can  be  ol^tained  through  a  wide  range  of  loads,  although,  as  Mr. 
Christie  infers,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  hot  condensate  at  heavy  loads 
and  low  vacuum  than  at  light  loads  and  high  vacuum. 

Answering  Mr.  Ricketts'  remarks,  the  purpose  of  the  present 
design  is  to  make  the  majority  of  the  tubes  work  at  nearly  full  rate 
instead  of  having  only  pait  of  the  tul)es  carr\'ing  their  full  load 
and  others  doing  nothing.  This  effective  utilization  of  tubes  would 
not  be  desirable  unless  the  saving  of  tube  troubles  resulted  in  a 
condenser  more  economical  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Ricketts'  report  on  shme  formation  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  the  bacteriological  report  obtained  l)y  the  author  who  under- 
stood that  slime  would  not  form  appreciably  in  the  presence  of 
copper  sulphate. 

y\v.  (irace  takes  issue  with  the  author  on  a  number  of  features 
of  condenser  design.  He  is  obviously  in  favor  of  low  velocities, 
lower  in  fact  than  used  by  many  operating  companies.  The  author 
agnu^s  entirely  with  Mr.  (Irace  on  the  merits  of  low  velocity  where 
clear  drinking  water  is  to  be  circulated  through  the  tubes,  Init 
disagrees  on  appl3'ing  the  same  basis  of  design  under  the  widely 
prevalent  conditions  of  impure  water. 

Mr.  D(nin  ])rings  up  the  same  ])oint  and  the  danger  of  too 
high  a  cost  for  circulating  the  water.  The  author  also  refers  Mr. 
Dean  to  the  present  existing  discrepancy  of  about  100  per  cent  in 
relative   circulating-pump  jjower  in  diiTerent  plants. 

]\Ir.  Dean  raises  an  inter(\sting  point  regarding  condenser  per- 
formance, namely  the  action  under  light  loads  and  with  cold  water. 
This  is  the  reason  whv  the  author  advocates  the  water  distribution 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  so  that  in  the  winter  time  with  reduced  quantity 
of  cold  wat(M'  the  velocities  in  the  i)ottom  of  tlie  condenser  can  Ix? 
made  low  or  else  a  whole  section  of  the  cond(niser  shut  off  entirelv. 

]\Ir.  Dean  and  the  autlior  are  evident Iv  not  in  accord  on  the 
merits  of  a  design  using  sti^am  lanes.  }lo  also  takes  issue  with  the 
author  for  emphasizing  th(»  necessity  of  (^xtreme  care  in  determining 
the  transverse  cr-oss-seetion  and  ihrn  neglecting  the  necessity  for 
can*  in  ol)taiiiiiig  longitudinal  distribution.  This  fc^atiu'e  of  design 
is  of  great  iniportanc(*  but  is  entirely  within  the  control  of 
the  designer. 
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ECONOMY  IN  TEXTILE  DRYING 

By  B.  R.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass. 
Associate-Member  of  the  Society 

The  follomng  paper  reviews  the  xcell-known  facts  of  drying,  pointing  out  — 

1  The  desirability  of  reducing  the  drying  time  in  any  drier  at  the  expense 
of  steam,  or  even  labor,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the  overhead  item. 

2  That  this  increase  in  the  rate  of  drying  must  usually  be  obtained  by  increased 
temperature  of  the  viateHal  being  dried,  and  decreased  vapor  tension  of  the  air  aC' 
tually  in  contact  with  it. 

3  That  reduced  labor  costs,  whiU  usually  a  natural  consequence  of  increased 
speed  from  the  drier,  can  often  be  further  reduced  by  combining  the  drier  with  other 
machiyiery  into  a  range. 

4  That  steam  consumption  can  be  cut  only  by  eliminating  leakage,  reducing 
radiation  by  insulation,  a7id  using  the  minumum  amount  of  new  air  for  removal 
of  water. 

5  Because  cans  meet  all  these  conditions,  they  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  all  other  types  of  driers  wherever  the  nature  of  the  product  will  permit. 

^PHIS  paper  summarizes  some  of  the  means  by  which  those  ex- 
penses which  contribute  to  the  cost  of  textile  drying  may  be 
reduced  without  causing  simultaneous  increases  in  damaged  goods 
and  without  reduction  in  quality  of  work  produced.  There  are 
many  such  items  of  expense,  but  they  may  be  included  under  the 
three  groups  of  labor,  overhead,  and  steam. 

2  The  relative  values  of  these  groups  are  shown  approximately 
in  Fig.  1.  The  labor  item  includes  only  that  labor  actually  applied 
to  manufacture;  the  overhead  item  includes  the  labor  for  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  power. 
Wliile  the  relative  value  of  each  very  natiu'ally  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  work,  most  textile  drying  is  done  either  on  cans  or  in 
an  air  drier,  so  that  a  fair  average  is  obtained  from  a  range  consist- 
ing of  starch  mangles,  drycans  and  tenters,  and  it  was  on  such  a 
range  that  the  data  for  plotting  Fig.  1  were  obtained.  Selection 
was  made,  not  of  an  average  installation,  but  of  one  operating  with 
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a  comparatively  high  efficiency,  thereby  reprcBenting  a  good  dis- 
tribution of  these  expenses  for  low  cost  of  drying. 

3  It  is  natural  to  attempt  drying  economies  by  considering 
each  item  separately,  yet  it  is  no  more  possible  to  do  so  than  in  any 
other  manufacturing  process,  for  reduction  in  labor  cost  will  probably 
be  obtained  by  increase  in  investment  and  consequent  overhead 
expense.  If  it  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  rate  of  drying,  without 
much  increase  in  investment,  then  a  sacrifice  of  steam  economy 
is  likely  to  result.  However,  if  the  cost  of  handling  is  halved  by 
halving  the  drying  time,  with  a  reasonable  increase  in  overfiead 


Fig.  1    CoBT  of  Dhtino  aptek  Starchikq.  —  6-n>.  Goods 

and  no  reduction  (or  even  a  50  per  cent  increase)  in  steam  consump- 
tion per  pound  of  goods  produced,  an  overall  economy  has  resulted. 
Also,  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  drying  may  make  possible  the  com- 
bination into  a  range  with  calenders,  starch  mangles,  etc.,  with  s 
reduction  of  labor,  not  to  one-half,  but  perhaps  to  one-third  or  one- 
fourth.  Therefore,  it  is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  what  is  wanted 
above  all  else  is  to  secure  the  maximum  speed  at  which  goods  can 
be  handled  without  damage,  and  then  to  maintain  this  speed  at 
the  minimum  overhead  expense  and  steam  consumption. 

4    While   these   conclusions   are   almost   obvious,    the   actual 
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drying  process  itself  is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  a  general  understand- 
ing of  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  consider  this  item  of  speed  intelli- 
gently. Textile  drying  is  usually  nothing  more  than  the  conversion 
from  liquid  to  gas  of  the  free  water,  or  free  solution,  carried  by  the 
material  after  leaving  the  extractor,  suction  box,  or  squeeze  rolls. 
The  hj^groscopic  moisture  enters  only  rarely  into  the  problem; 
that  is,  the  process  is  really  ''dr>ing,'^  and  not  the  processing 
often  erroneously  called  ''drying,^'  which  must  be  carried  on  under 
the  most  carefully  regulated  combinations  of  temperature,  humidit}^ 
and  time.  Consequently,  with  drier  temperatures  not  exceeding 
220  deg.  fahr.  and  humidities  approximating  bone-dry  atmosphere, 
we  have  simply  a  matching  of  vapor  tension  between  the  water  in 
the  material  and  the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  The  higher 
the  former,  and  the  lower  the  latter,  the  more  rapidl}'  the  process 
can  be  carried  on. 

5  There  are  three  good  ways  of  raising  the  vapor  tension  of 
the  water  in  the  material:  (a)  by  contact  with  a  hot  surface;  (6) 
by  contact  with  hot  air  having  a  high  wet-bulb  temperature;  and 
(c)  by  radiant  heat. 

6  There  are  two  ways  of  maintaining  a  low  humidity  in 
the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  material:  (a)  by  a  high  drier 
temperature;  and  (b)  by  rapid  air  circulation.  The  second  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  because  the  film  of  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  surface  in  an  undisturbed  atmosphere  becomes  very  nearly 
saturated. 

7  In  the  case  of  a  material  brought  into  contact  with  the 
hot  surface,  moisture  may  be  transferred  immediately  into  water 
vapor  by  maintaining  the  temperature  of  this  surface  high  enough 
to  keep  the  water  in  the  material  above  212  deg.,  the  vapor  then 
condensing  and  being  reevaporated  by  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. It  is  just  this  method  of  drying  that  is  utilized  with  drycans 
and  drum  slashers.  It  gives  the  most  rapid  rate  of  drj^ing,  as  well 
a,s  the  greatest  economy,  particularly  wluM-e  an  air  current  is  used 
to  disturb  the  shiggish  film  of  saturated  vapor  on  the  surface  of  the 
material,  thus  giving  a  direct  evaporation  in  addition.  Such  air 
circulation  is  best  ()])taiiied  by  properly  designed  hoods  over  the 
slasher  and  bhist  nozzles  on  drvcans. 

8  In  case  of  a  material  which  cannot  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  hot  surface,  i)ut  which  must  ])e  dried  quickly,  rapid  air 
currents  become  almost  absolutelv  necessarv  and  radiant  heat  de- 
sirable.    However,  th(^  use  of  air  currents  and  radiant  heat  is  usually 
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limited  by  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  possible  arrangement 
in  the  drier,  so  that  the  most  common  form  of  textile  drying,  next  to 
drycans  and  slashers,  is  that  in  which  the  material  is  heated  and  the 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  entirely  supplied  by  the  air  in  contact 
with  it.  For  example,  skein  driers  and  festoon  driers,  with  which 
the  air  is  blown  over  or  around  the  product,  stock  driers,  and  the 
"mast"  type  of  knit-goods  driers,  with  which  the  air  is  blown  through 
the  stock.  However,  there  are  cases  in  which  strong  air  blasts  and 
radiant  heat  can  both  be  used,  such  as  with  a  straightaway  tenter 
frame.  Here  radiant  heat  alone,  plus  the  convection,  which  is  a 
natural  result,  will  give  one  rate  of  drying;  air  blasting  alone  at  a 
high  temperature  will  give  a  higher  rate;  but  a  combination  of  the 
two,  the  highest  rate. 

9  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  textile  drying  resolves 
itself  into  two  general  classes:  (a)  with  the  material  in  contact 
with  a  hot  surface;  and  (6)  with  the  material  in  contact  with 
air  only,  so  that  for  a  study  of  steam  economy  it  is  best  that 
the  two  classes  be  considered  separately,  and  the  following  table, 
prepared  from  the  averages  of  many  tests  run  on  efficient  drycans 
without  air  blast  gives  the  approximate  distribution  in  per  cent 
of  the  total  steam  used  for  the  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water: 

Per  Cent 

Loss  by  radiation 20 

Heating  wet  material 1 

Evaporation  of  water 79 

Total Too 

or  1225  B.t.u.  or  IJ  lb.  steam  at  5  lb.  gage. 

10  That  drying  on  cans  is  a  very  efficient  method  is  apparent 
and  well  known.  However,  actual  mill  averages  often  run  double 
this  consumption  because  of  time  lost  between  runs  and  improper 
proportion  of  width  of  goods  to  the  width  of  cans. 

11  In  the  second  class  of  driers,  possible  economy  of  steam  is 
much  greater,  for  while  the  steam  used  per  pound  of  water  evaporated 
in  a  practical  air  drier  can  never  be  equal  to  that  used  in  contact 
driers,  the  average  air  drier  is  more  complicated  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  build  and  operate  efficiently.  The  following  table  gives 
the  destinations  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  one  pound  of  water 
as  calculated  from  test  data  on  such  a  drier  of  more  than  average 
efficiency: 
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Per  Cent 

Loss  by  radiation 14 

Heating  wet  goods 0.5 

Evaporation  of  water 46.5 

Air  change 39 

Total 100 

or  2150  B.t.u.  or  2j  lb.  steam. 

12  No  loss  has  been  attributed  to  leakage,  because  a  properly 
designed  drier  can  usually  be  so  arranged  that  even  though  it  may 
not  be  made  air-tight,  and  openings  must  be  provided  for  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  material,  all  of  the  leakage  can  be  inward  and  be- 
come the  new  air  required  for  evaporation  without  upsetting  to  any 
great  degree  the  most  efficient  route  of  air  travel  through  the  drier. 

13  Inasmuch  as  neither  the  heat  required  for  evaporation, 
nor  that  necessary  to  raise  the  wet  material  to  the  temperature  at 
which  evaporation  takes  place,  can  be  reduced  to  any  material 
extent,  steam  economy  must  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  radiation 
loss  and  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  new  air 
used  to  carry  off  the  water  vapor.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  use 
the  heat  contained  in  this  exhausted  air  either  for  heating  or  to 
augment  some  other  drying  process  where  a  high  percentage  of 
humidity  is  permissible  or  desirable. 

DISCUSSION 

Hall  A.  IMarion  ^  said  that  the  author  had  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  way  to  increase  economy  in  textile  drying  was  to 
increase  capacity.  Several  means  of  increasing  capacity  had  oc- 
curred to  him.  The  most  important  factor  was  the  operator.  Many 
existing  installations  would  be  capable  of  greater  capacity  if  operators 
could  be  induced  to  oi)tain  it.  A  second  means  was  to  improve  the 
load  factor  in  the  case  of  multiple  width  cans;  to  load  these  cans 
to  the  proper  width  witli  the  number  of  strands  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Why  should  finishing  plants  not  ])e  run  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  like  papcT  mills?  Another  means  of  increasing  capacity,  he 
said,  was  to  put  all  machinery  in  first-class  condition,  and  another  by 
removing  the  moist  air  from  the  cloth. 

L.  B.  McMiLLAX  discussed  some  statements  by  the  author 
which  had  to  do  with  loss  of  heat  from  galvanized  iron  surfaces. 

1  2S1)     Cluirles  Ht.,  Providence,  R.   I. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  showed  that  more  heat  was  lost  from  such  surfaces  when 
covered  with  asbestos  paper,  and  to  which  the  author  referred,  were 
correct,  but  he  was  afraid  that  a  wrong  interpretation  might  be 
placed  upon  the  results  because  of  the  fact  that  the  radiation  from 
bright  polished  surfaces  of  galvanized  iron  or  tin  would  increase  as 
the  surface  became  dulled  by  rust. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  insulating  value  of  air  spaces,  pointing  out 
that  in  order  to  be  effective  these  spaces  must  be  extremely  small 
so  as  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  air  within  them. 

The  Author  rephed  that  he  did  not  wish  anything  he  had  said 
to  be  taken  as  a  complaint  against  asbestos  insulation  on  the  sur- 
faces he  had  referred  to.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
these  surfaces  in  connection  with  dryers  did  stay  bright. 

J.  A.  Campbell  asked  if  double  ends  were  still  used  on  dryers 
to  take  off  the  large  amoimt  of  moisture  that  comes  from  nozzles 
on  straight-away  tenters.  The  author  repUed  that  he  had  not 
seen  such  installations  in  the  last  few  years. 

Charles  H.  Bigelow  asked  what  differences  were  found  in 
applying  air  on  the  top  and  on  the  bottom  of  goods  in  straight- 
away tenters  where  a  source  of  hot  air  was  used. 

The  Author  rephed  that  such  differences  would  depend  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  heater.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  if 
only  air  is  used  whether  it  is  blown  on  the  top  or  the  bottom  but 
with  heater  coils  located  above  the  goods  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  spots  from  dust  and  water  dropping  from  above. 

W.  H.  Carrier  said  he  wished  to  commend  the  author's  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  engineering  features  of 
drying. 
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HIDDEN   WASTE   IN  TEXTILE  PLANTS 

By  Thayer  P.  Gates,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  purpose  of  this  pap(r  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  losses  fourul  in  the  average 
textile  plant  whieh  have  been  very  largely  overlooked  and  whieh  can  he  greatly  reduced 
through  the  apjjlication  of  engineering  research.  The  types  of  losses  considered  are 
mainly  those  occurring  in  the  operation  of  eqjnpment  and  the  xdilization  of  materials. 
The  papir  also  points  out  the  opportunities  in  the  te.r tile  field  for  men  of  engineering 
training. 

TN  our  textile  industries  the  increase  of  production  per  man  or 
per  machine  during  th(»  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  small 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  output  from  machine  tools,  and 
even  todav  most  of  our  manufacturers  think  of  anv  addition  in 
output  only  in  terms  of  larger  plants.  One  reason  for  this  condition 
may  he  that  the  o|)eration  of  our  textile  plants  has  been  largely 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  learned  most  of  what  thev  know  about  the 
technicpie  of  manufacturing  within  the  plants  themselves.  Many 
present  practices  have  tlierefore  l)een  l)as(Ml  on  tradition  rather  than 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  improvements  have*  i)een  largely  along  lines 
of  small  refinements  on  pres(»nt  machines.  Another  result  of  this 
tyi)e  of  l)ackground  is  that  there  has  perha|)s  been  l(\ss  of  th(^  pro- 
f(»ssi()nal  attitude  among  textile  men  than  among  men  in  many  other 
lines,  and  tiie  tendency  has  been  to  keej^  every  improvement  secret 
from  competitors.  A  freer  interchange  of  ideas  would  undoubtedly 
have  resulted   in  a  benefit   to  all  concerned. 

2  The  graduates  of  our  (Miginecn'ing  schools  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  study  of  mill  power  plants,  electric  drives,  heat 
balance,  etc.,  all  of  whicli  play  but  a  snuill  part  in  the  cost  of  textile 
products,  wliile  a  few  of  them  have  given  mucli  thought  to  the  much 
more  important  subject  of  the  imj)rovement  of  the  manufacturing 
proc(^sses  and  machinery  in  this  industry.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  th(U'e  has  Ix'cn  some  change  in  this  condition  and  we  now 
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find  that  a  number  of  textile  companies  have  established  research 
laboratories,  or  employ  trained  engineers  who  are  applying  critical 
study  and  exhaustive  research  to  manufacturing  materials,  processes 
and  equipment.  Such  study  may  result  in  radical  changes  in  layout, 
equipment  or  process,  which  will  vitally  affect  the  textile  plants  of 
the  future. 

3  It  is  still  too  soon  to  predict  how  rapidly  progress  will  be 
made,  but  a  great  deal  may  be  expected  from  the  engineering  ap- 
proach which  respects  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  but  accepts 
no  practice  as  final  imtil  all  facts  have  been  collected  and  examined 
in  the  light  of  a  scientific  training. 

4  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  losses 
found  in  the  average  textile  plant  which  have  been  very  largely 
overlooked  and  which  can  be  greatly  reduced  through  the  application 
of  engineering  research.  The  types  of  losses  considered  are  mainly 
those  occurring  in  the  operation  of  equipment  and  the  utilization 
of  materials.  The  paper  also  points  out  the  opportunities  in  the 
textUe  field  for  men  of  engineering  training. 

5  The  essentials  in  any  study  on  the  eUmination  of  waste  are : 

a    to  determine  the  facts  of  present  operation 

b    to  determine  what  new  facts  may  be  found  by  analysis 

or  research 
c    to  apply  these  facts  to  the  improvement  of  operation. 

EXAMPLES   OF  METHODS   EMPLOYED   IN   ELIMINATION   OP  WASTE 

IN  TEXTILE  MILLS 

6  As  an  example  of  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  operation 
of  equipment,  the  output  from  a  water  mangle  as  used  in  cloth- 
finishing  plants  may  be  used.  Knowing  the  present  output  of  the 
machine,  the  first  step  would  be  to  determine  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  the  machine  would  operate  mechanically,  allowing  of  course 
a  proper  factor  of  safety  at  the  weakest  point,  and  then  find  whether 
the  goods  could  be  put  through  the  machine  at  that  speed  consistent 
with  proper  quality. 

7  In  such  a  study  it  may  be  found  that  the  cloth  will  not 
open  to  width  from  the  rope  form  at  the  required  speed  because  the 
beaters  on  the  scutcher  will  not  take  care  of  it  properly.  This  in- 
volves experimental  study  by  the  engineer  to  determine  changes 
necessary  on  this  scutcher  to  take  the  increased  output. 

8  Then  it  may  be  found  that  the  goods  are  damaged  on  the 
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expander.  The  questions  are  immediately  asked:  at  what  place 
on  the  expander?  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  damage?  and  how 
can  the  difficulty  be  eliminated?  Another  job  for  the  engineer. 
Further,  it  may  be  found  that  the  plaiter  will  not  deliver  the  goods 
into  the  truck  at  the  new  speed.  The  engineer  again  asks  w^hy, 
and  by  proceeding  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  employing  the 
methods  of  engineering  research  to  solve  these  problems,  one  at 
a  time,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  machine  is  finally  reached. 
In  many  instances  the  output  as  a  result  of  these  studies  is  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  failure  to  tak(»  advantage  of  this  possible 
increase  constitutes  a  larger  "hidden  waste." 

9  In  many  i)lants  chemical  problems  may  limit  the  output. 
As  it  is  usually  possible  to  redesign  the  mechanical  (KiuipmcMit  to 
take  care  of  the  maximum  output  from  the  chemical  standpoint, 
the  first  res(*arch  work  should  be  done  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
The  problem  is  to  (k»t ermine  what  are  the  varial)les,  and  then  to 
solve  these  variables  for  the  best  result  of  each  when  combined  with 
each  other.  This  involves  the  determination  of  a  unit  which  must 
be  applied  in  measuring  and  standardizing  each  variable. 

10  For  example,  in  the  determination  of  luster  on  a  mercerized 
fabric  the  standard  unit  should  be  saturation,  which  is  measured 
by  shrinkage  of  the  cloth  when  submerged  in  caustic.  In  bleaching, 
the  standard  unit  is  the  degree  of  whiteness  combined  with  the 
strength  and  aging  qualities  of  the  goods  bleached.  The  chemical 
research  having  been  completed,  the  engineer  nuist  take  these  facts 
and  apply  them  to  the  study  of  the  etjuipment  to  giv(^  the  maxinunu 
output. 

11  Th(*  first  expeiicMice  of  the  author  with  textile*  research 
came  when  he  was  engineer  of  a  large  finishing  plant.  One  of  his 
problems  was  to  locate  a  new  bleach  house  to  take  care  of  approx- 
imati^ly  50  \nn'  cent  increase  in  production.  A  careful  study  failed 
to  reveal  any  pkice  when*  the  Iniilding  could  l)e  located  and  any 
continuity  of  the  processes  be  maintained.  The  pres(Mit  bleach 
house  was  then  examined  to  see  if  the  increase  could  be  handled 
there.  The*  macliinery  was  of  mo(l(*rn  type,  was  run  at  the  highest 
practical )!('  speeds,  and  could  not  be  rearranged  to  provide  for  any 
additional  eciuipmeiit.  An  examination  of  the  chenn'cal  part  of 
the  problem  showed,  howevei*,  that  a  50  per  c(Mit  increase  could 
be  taken  eai'e  of  with  a  slight  inci"(*ase  in  wat(*r  and  chemicals. 

12  The  problem  was  finally  solved  over  protc^sts  that  it  had 
never  been  done  befoiv,   by  running  two  strands  of  cloth  side  by 
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side  through  the  same  machinery  at  the  same  time  instead  of  one 
as  had  been  the  previous  practice.  Many  experiments  were  made 
before  this  was  accomplished  successfully,  but  the  new  method 
enabled  the  plant  to  secure  approximately  50  per  cent  increase  in 
production  with  practically  the  same  equipment  running  at  the 
same  speed,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  with  a  very  slight 
addition  of  water  and  chemicals. 

13  This  solution  caused  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  production  and  also  pointed  the  way  to  further  investigations 
throughout  the  plant,  with  the  result  that  many  processes  were 
revolutionized  and  large  savings  made. 

14  A  short  time  ago  a  mill  treasurer  spoke  very  contemptu- 
ously of  the  possibiUties  of  engineering  research  in  his  plant,  stating 
that  he  knew  the  business  thoroughly,  having  started  in  it  as  a  boy. 
When  asked  if  he  was  not  using  individual  ''dollies"  for  scouring 
worsted  cloth  before  dyeing,  he  replied  that  he  had  about  twenty- 
five  of  them,  each  one  of  which  required  one  operative.  He  was 
much  surprised  when  informed  that  all  of  these  doUies  could  be 
replaced  by  one  continuous  scouring  machine,  or  at  most  two,  re- 
quiring but  one  operative  each  and  using  a  smaller  amount  of  soap. 
Is  this  not  a  "hidden  waste"? 

15  The  increase  of  output  in  the  operation  of  tenter  frames 
in  another  plant  may  be  taken  as  a  further  illustration.  After 
careful  engineering  investigation,  the  dry  or  hot  room  was  perfected, 
and  the  frames  readjusted  to  handle  the  capacity  of  the  dry  room. 
As  a  result  the  output  was  increased  over  150  per  cent,  with  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  labor  cost.  The  saving  of  labor  on  this  job 
alone  within  a  few  weeks  more  than  offset  the  entire  cost  of  making 
the  study  and  of  changes  on  the  machines. 

16  The  foregoing  examples  have  all  been  taken  from  dyeing 
and  finishing  plants.  Turning  now  to  an  entirely  different  Une, 
a  knitting  mill  started  about  eighteen  months  ago  to  study  its  ma- 
chines to  see  if  the  output  could  be  increased.  The  net  result  of 
much  research  work  on  these  machines  together  with  a  study  of 
the  yarn  used,  was  that  the  output  of  the  entire  plant  was  increased 
more  than  25  per  cent  with  the  same  equipment.  The  number  of 
imperfections  were  reduced  very  materially,  and  in  spite  of  the  higher 
wage  rate  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per 
pound  of  product. 
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VARIOUS   METHODS    OF    CUTTING    DOWN    WASTE 

17  Occasionally  in  the  study  of  equipment  it  is  found  that 
cutting  down  speed  may  increase  output  as  well  as  quality.  One 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  on  pickers  in  a  cotton-spinning 
mill,  where  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  the  beaters  frequently  raises 
the  quality  of  the  product,  cuts  down  waste  of  materials,  and  betters 
the  production  in  the  later  processes. 

18  Considerable  saving  can  oftentimes  be  made  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials.  This  requires  research  to  determine  if  a  cheaper 
product  may  not  ])e  used  to  replace  a  more  expensive  one  with  equal 
or  better  results.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  studies  made 
to  determine  if  a  lower-grade  cotton  may  not  be  utihzed  to  advan- 
tage. The  use  of  this  cotton  calls  for  greater  care  in  purchasing  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  processes  of  cleaning  and  mixing  to  maintain 
proper  strength  and  uniformity.  This,  however,  has  been  done  by 
a  number  of  mills  without  lowering  the  quality  of  their  product 
and  has  resulted  in  large  savings  in  the  finished  product. 

19  Another  source  of  loss  in  many  plants  is  due  to  the  waste 
of  material  in  process  and  the  reworking  of  materials  which  have 
become  damaged.  Records  should  be  kept  to  show  the  extent  of 
these  losses  as  such  records  will  undoubtedly  assist  in  reducing  the 
waste  and  act  as  a  stimulant  to  maintain  them  at  a  minimum.  In 
some  finishing  plants,  for  example,  the  amount  of  rehandled  goods 
due  to  stains,  poor  dyeing,  poor  bleach,  etc.,  oftentimes  reaches 
15  per  cent  of  the  work  done,  while  in  other  plants  it  falls  below 
1  per  cent.  Frequently  the  amounts  of  seconds,  remnants  and  rags 
reach  large  figures.  In  some  plants  no  records  are  maintained  of 
such  losses,  so  undoubtedly  these  can  be  characterized  as  ^^  hidden 
wastes." 

20  In  addition  to  the  studies  in  the  operation  of  the  machines 
and  in  the  utilization  of  materials,  it  is  desirable  to  standardize 
thoroughly  the  labor  jobs  on  these  machines.  Frequently  the  engi- 
neer can  develop  labor-saving  devices  that  will  reduce  the  number  of 
operatives  required.  In  other  cases  standardization  may  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  less  skill  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
and  lower-grade  lal)()r  can  l)e  used. 

21  Throughout  this  paper  emphasis  has  l)een  placed  on  the 
savings  wliich  may  be  made  by  engiiKMning  research  in  the  textile 
field,  which  has  ])een  nuirh  negl(H,*te(l  up  to  tliis  time,  and  it  is  the 
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belief  of  the  author  that  in  the  future  great  improvements  in  opera- 
tion will  undoubtedly  result  by  the  replacing  of  tradition  with  definite 
knowledge  of  facts  determined  by  such  research. 


DISCUSSION 

Clarence  W.  Marsh  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  textile  plants 
making  some  of  the  materials  used  by  them.  It  is  a  fact,  he  said, 
that  any  concern  using  chlorine  and  caustic  soda,  especially  a  textile 
mill  where  steam  is  used  for  heating  and  power  is  therefore  com- 
paratively cheap,  can  make  it  infinitely  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
bought.  The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  many  of  the  steps  necessary 
to  convert  chlorine  bleach  into  the  finished  product  which  the 
textile  manufacturer  uses  represent  economic  waste.  Chlorine  and 
caustic  soda  can  be  used  as  delivered  from  the  mill  without  con- 
version. To  liquefy  chlorine,  he  said,  costs  a  cent  and  a  half,  the 
container  from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent,  and  shipping  a  cent  and  a  half. 
Money  must  be  spent  on  the  control  apparatus  for  the  Uquid  chlorine 
when  an  equal  amount  might  purchase  apparatus  for  making  chlorine. 
And  finally,  the  liquid  chlorine  must  be  transformed  again  into  a  gas. 

Francis  A.  Chiffelle  said  he  wanted  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  plant  investigation.  He  asked  if  there  was  not  a  Umit  to  the  speed 
of  tenters.  A  tenter  chain,  he  said,  was  not  built  for  high  speed. 
Chain  manufacturers  would  hesitate  about  putting  in  a  chain  like 
a  tenter  chain  on  ten-tooth  sprockets  and  yet  all  tenter  chain  is  run 
on  ten-tooth  sprockets.  With  expensive  chain  like  tenter  chain 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed  which  should  be  allowed.  Chain  manu- 
facturers, he  said,  figure  on  about  350  ft.  or  116  yards  per  minute. 
The  author  said  he  had  known  tenter  chains  which  had  been  running 
two  years  at  a  speed  of  110  yards  per  minute,  and  occasionally  at  a 
maximum  of  130  yards  per  minute.  Mr.  Chiflfelle  thought  that  this 
speed  was  too  great  for  economy,  and  the  author  replied  that  the 
problem  was  to  determine  whether  it  was  cheaper  to  run  fast  and 
have  the  chain  wear  out  in  a  few  years,  or  to  run  slow  and  have  it  last 
twenty. 

D.  M.  Bates  spoke  of  his  experience  in  replacing  the  iron 
bearings  of  chains  with  maple,  and  of  work  done  by  the  late  H.  L. 
Gantt  in  doubling  the  yardage  in  textile  plants  with  less  wear  and 
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tojir  on  the  iiiaehinery.  In  regard  to  textile  mills  making  their 
own  l)leach,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Marsh,  he  pointed  out 
that  this  had  l)een  eonsidered  many  times.  The  eonvenience  of 
handling  the  liquid  chlorine  was  appealing,  even  though  the  liquid 
was  expensive.  Thc^e  were  also  difficulties,  he  said,  in  making 
chlorine  in  the  relatively  small  quantities  required  by  the  average 
cotton  bleachery. 

PL  M.  BiKKE  said  that  as  an  engineer  he  realized  that  more 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  textile  industry  was  needed.  It  was 
hard,  he  said,  to  convince  owm^rs  of  textile?  plants  that  this  was  so. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  of  methods  and  machinery  in  finishing 
plants,  h()W(*ver,  could  ho  standardized.  There  was,  he  thought,  a 
need  for  n^search  in  this  field.  It  might  ])e  necessary  to  get 
enough  publicity  from  engiiu^ers  to  sell  such  ideas  to  the  man 
handling  the  money  in  a  textile  plant.  This  could  not  be  done 
properly  unless  the  processes  were  studied  scientifically. 

He  compared  the  textile  with  the  shoe  industry  in  w^hich  highly 
specialized  machinery  had  been  introduced  as  a  result  of  stud\\ 

Tup:  Authok  said  that  it  had  been  his  experience  that  it  was 
easier  to  convince  the  man  who  handles  the  money  than  a  board 
of  directors.  He  had  found  it  a  good  plan  to  tackle  one  problem  at 
a  time  and  to  get  results.  R(\sults  were  always  pleasing  to  the 
board  of  din^ctors. 
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By  Fred  J.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mernl)er  of  the  Society 

I  AM  asked  to  discuss,  not  simply  wastes  in  industry,  but  incen- 
tives for  the  prevention  of  such  wast(\s,  and  here  we  are  confronted 
with  the  anomaly  that  those  who  would  be  supposed  to  have  the 
greater  incentive  for  tlu*  prevention  of  industrial  wastes  are  found 
to  be  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  the  wastes  that  occur. 
Responsi])le,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  that  they,  the  owners  and  directors 
of  industries,  are  the  ones  and  the  only  ones,  who  can  adopt  effec- 
tive means  to  stop  these  wastes. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  not  only  must  there  be  incentives 
for  the  avoidance  of  waste,  but  there  nmst  be  also  a  clear  realiza- 
tion that  prevental)le  wastes  are  occurring  and  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  n^asons  for  them  and  of  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  prevc*nt(ul. 

It  is  natural  for  the  normal  man  to  be  active  in  some  way  — 
either  mentally  or  physically,  or  both.  There  is  scarcely  a  greater 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  him  than  complete,  enforced 
idleiK^ss,  such  as  results  from  solitarv  confinement  in  a  dark  cell. 

It  is  perhaps  industry's  chief  problem  to  conserve,  develop  and 
make  use  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  normal  individual  to  be  ac- 
complishing something,  and,  fuilher,  to  relieve  workers  so  far  as 
possible*  from  such  conditions  of  work  as  are  deadening  to  ambition, 
to  initiative^  and  to  the  creative  instinct.  Far  more  can  be  done 
along  that  line  than  may  st^em  possible  at  first  sight,  and  the  re- 
sults of  (»ven  the  simplest  efforts  in  that  direction  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  \evy  excellent  for  all  concerned. 

IXrE\TI\  HS    IX    IXOrsTKY   DEFINED 

Incentives  may  be  grouped  in  two  general  classes  which  may  be 
called  tli(*  "|)enalty"  class  and  the  ''nnvard"  class. 


Part  of  an   a<Mtt'^>  dclixcrcil   at   tlic  ^r-^sioii  on   r^Iiiniiiation  of  Waste  in 
Iiuiiistrv  of  ill*'  Annual  Meeting,  DiM-cnilxT  1921,  of  The  American  Society  of 

MECHAXirAL    l-j\(JINLKKS. 
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The  penalty  incentives,  in  the  form  of  the  lash  or  other  gross 
physical  punishments,  were  more  common  in  slave  times  than 
they  are  now,  but  the  penalty  incentive  still  persists  here  and  there 
in  various  forms  and  there  are  still  too  many  in  our  industries  who 
seem  to  recognize  no  other  kind;  not  knowing  it  is  still  true  that 
''he  who  owns  a  slave  is  himself  in  chains." 

Incentives  of  the  penalty  class  make  people  afraid  not  to  do 
the  things  they  are  ordered  to  do.  Incentives  of  the  reward  class 
tend  to  make  people  want  to  do  the  things  that  are  expected  of 
them.  These  two  classes  of  incentives  of  course  differ  widely  in 
their  nature;  but  they  differ  no  more  than  the  results  that  are 
obtained  by  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  course  the  discussion  of  this  question  may 
take  here  today,  but  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  discussion  of  the 
reward  class  of  incentives  as  being  the  only  one  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  industries  carried  on  in  an  enlightened  age 
and  in  dealing  with  free  men. 

The  reward  class  of  incentives  may  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes that  may  be  called  respectively  "group"  rewards  and  "in- 
dividual" rewards. 

Profit  sharing,  group  insurance,  employee  representation  or 
participation  in  management,  most  of  the  so-called  welfare  work, 
general  or  so-called  horizontal  increases  in  wages,  bonuses  paid 
to  all  employees  alike,  etc.,  are  and  are  intended  to  be  group  in- 
centives; while  individual  increase  of  wages,  piece  work,  bonuses 
to  individuals  for  specific  individual  attainments  are,  of  course, 
individual  incentives. 

Whether  group  or  individual  incentives  should  be  employed  in 
a  given  case  depends  of  course  upon  the  circumstances  of  that 
case;  but  my  own  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  the  be- 
lief that,  after  we  have  estabUshed  good  working  conditions,  such 
as  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  work  places;  done  what  we 
can  to  keep  them  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  danger  of  accidents;  and  have  foremen  and  other  executives 
who  have  been  selected  and  trained  to  take  an  enlightened  and 
"human"  attitude  toward  employees,  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
best  possible  general  results  is  through  individual  reward  incen- 
tives; which  may  take  the  form  of  higher  hourly  wages  paid  to 
individuals  for  individual  attainments,  a  bonus  paid  for  definite 
attainment,  advancement  from  the  ranks  to  successively  higher 
executive  positions,  or  all  of  these  together  with,  so  far  as  I  have 
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V)Con  able  to  perceive,  about  equally  good  results  when  applied 
intelligently.  And  they  can  be  applied  intelligently  only  when 
means  are  provided  for  having  a  continuous  record  of  every  em- 
ployee's performance  with  reference  to  established  standards;  so 
that  reward  incentiv(*s  will  not  be  based  upon  any  executive's  pre- 
judices or  whims  but  upon  actual  and  demonstrated  service  rendered 
in  doing  the  work  for  which  the  plant  is  operated. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  acute  situation  and  the  very  troublous 
times  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  passing  through,  there  has  be(^n, 
I  think,  some  tendency  to  overelaboration  in  certain  of  the  measures 
taken  to  overcome  our  industrial  difficulties.  As  for  me,  I  still 
have  faith  in  the  comparatively  simple  means  of  enlisting  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  minor  executives  and  employees,  and  an 
essential  part  of  this  is  to  give  ihoui  such  tnnitment  as  every  man 
likes  to  receive  from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  always 
n^membering  that  workpeople  are  not,  after  all,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  pc^ople;  are  at  least  as  readily  responsive  to  candid, 
fair  and  courteous  treatment  as  are  other  people,  and  also  as  well 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  it. 

CAUSES    OF   INDUSTRLVL    WASTES    ITEMIZED 

And  along  with  this  there  nuist  be  avoidance  of  the  large  indus- 
trial wastes  that  come  from  overloaded  inventories;  slow  move- 
ment of  materials  through  the  successive  operations  of  manufactur- 
ing; unskilled,  because  inadcMjuately  studied,  and  developed, 
manipulation  of  materials;  inabihty  to  definitely  and  promptly 
place  n^sponsibility  for  dehiys;  failure  to  clearly  distinguish  between 
those  things  which  are  the  worker's  resi)()nsibility,  and  the  foreman's 
responsil)ility,  the  superintenck'iit's  responsibiHty,  and  the  owner's 
responsibility. 

That  all  these,  as  well  as  the  designing  engineer,  have  their 
separate  responsibilities  is,  in  a  general  way,  well  nn'ognized;  but 
in  our  manufacturing  cstablishmc^its  there  is  usually  no  means 
for  definitely  assigning  responsibility  in  such  manner  that  a  record 
is  made,  clearly  showing  to  all  concerned  where  th(?  responsibility 
lies  and  whost^  duty  it  is  to  take  steps  to  correct  the  defect,  as- 
suming it  to  be  reiiie(liabl(\  Such  a  recoid  does  away  with  argu- 
ments and  the  attempts  to  shift  l)lanie  from  c)ne  to  another,  until 
finally  it  rests  upon  the  man  who  cannot  "talk  back,"  or  is  canny 
enough  not  to  do  so  and  must  bear  it,  smarting  under  the  belief 
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that  he  is  unjustly  blamed;    and  being  disheartened  and  perhaps 
alienated  by  what  he  regards  as  being  grossly  unfair  to  him. 

The  major  cause  of  waste  in  manufacturing  lies  in  defective  ad- 
ministrative methods,  for  which  in  general  no  one  is  to  be  seriously 
blamed,  for  they  are  the  methods  that  have  the  sanction  of  long 
usage  and  by  them,  or  rather  in  spite  of  them,  many  successful 
enterprises  have  been,  and  are  being,  conducted. 

Certainly  owners  and  managers  are  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  moral 
sense  for  following  well-established  methods  and  practices,  and  of 
course  they  should  follow  them  imtil  they  become  convinced  that 
there  are  better  methods  and  practices  that  are  open  to  them.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  employers  who  are  too  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  charlatans  to  take  up  methods  that  are  Uttle  better  than  a  group 
of  unrelated  "stunts,"  and  on  the  other -hand  those  who  always 
delay  progress  along  new  lines  until  pretty  nearly  every  one  else  is 
far  in  advance  of  them. 

It  is  the  work  of  engineers  to  educate  and  to  show  the  better 
ways,  and  I  predict  that  as  time  goes  on  our  industries  will  be  more 
and  more  directed  by  engineers  who  know  how  to  direct  them  for 
production  and  who  will  regard  production  and  service  as  the  prime 
objects  to  be  attained  by  an  industrial  organization.  When  this 
change  has  been  effected,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  waste  will 
have  been  removed. 

I  could  mention  entire  industries  that  are  in  the  control  of  men 
who  are  little  if  at  all  interested  in  production,  but  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  high  finance,  which  is  too  often  crooked  finance. 

HUMAN   ELEMENT  MUST   BE  RECOGNIZED 

All  signs  point  to  new  conditions  under  which  our  industries 
must  be  conducted.  Improved  methods  of  administration  may  go 
very  far,  but,  however,  along  with  them,  and  an  essential  part  of 
them,  if  we  are  to  attain  the  highest  immediate  success  and  prepare 
for  still  further  progress  in  the  future,  must  be  full  recognition  of 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  human  element  in  our  industries, 
and  means  simply  must  be  found  to  remedy  and  avoid  the  condition 
into  which  so  many  of  our  industries  have  fallen  and  in  which  the 
attitude  of  employers  and  emploj^ees  toward  each  other  ranges 
from  indifference  or  suspicion  to  more  or  less  open  and  avowed 
hostiUty  and  a  keen  desire  for  revenge  of  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary. 

Ambitious  men  must  be  expected  to  have  ambition  for  the  wel- 
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faro  of  th(»ir  familios,  and  from  the  social,  political  and  industrial 
standpoints  this  is  desirable  and  indeed  necessary  if  our  industries 
are  to  thrive  by  rendering  service  to  society. 

Foremen  must  be  looked  upon  and  nmst  regard  themselves  as 
leaders,  inspirers  and  t(!ach(n-s  of  their  men  rather  than  mere  drivers; 
means  must  be  provided  by  which  the  value  of  workers  with  re- 
pect  to  a  fair  standard  can  be  indubitably  ascertained  and  each 
should  be  unfailingly  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his  attainments. 

It  must  1)0  recognized  that  even  in  the  simplest  work  pride  of 
achiovomc^nt  can  usually  bo  developed,  and  that  often  men  will 
work  their  best  only  when  they  are  not  hampered  by  conditions 
that  limit  their  achievements  or  that  prevent  them  from  1  eing 
credited  with  their  achievements;  especially  when  they  know,  or 
believe,  that  those  hampering  conditions  can  be  removed. 

It  would,  I  think,  surprise  a  great  many  of  us  if  we  could  know 
just  how  much  of  tlu*  wast(\s  of  industry  that  are  caused  by  care- 
less, inefficient  work  have  a  deeper  underlying  cause  in  a  feeling 
created  by  the  conditions  under  which  men  work,  that  make  them 
l>eliovo  thov  cannot  do  what  th(»v  should  do,  and  for  reasons  en- 
tirely  Ix^yond  their  control. 

In  a  certain  government  establishment  to  which  many  good 
workers  camc^  during  the  war,  mainly  for  patriotic  reasons,  quite 
a  numlxM'  of  thest^  men  (piit  because^  conditions  there  were  such 
that  th(\v  could  not  do  a  fair  day's  work,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  try.  They  did  as  much  as  was  customary  thc^re,  but  so  nmch 
less  than  \\\('v  had  been  accustomed  to  do  that  they  Ix^came  (lis- 
gusted  and  could  not  bear  to  remain. 

It  is  bv  no  means  alwavs  (»asv  to  say  where  the  blame  lies  for 
industrial  wastes  that  come  from  slackni^ss  of  workers  and  executives. 

Take  the  case  of  a  machine  shop  in  which  it  is  apparent  that 
not  much  more  than  half  the  work  is  turned  out  that  should  be  done. 
In  many  such  cases  the  work  has  been  brought  up  to  the  full  standard 
by  a  change^  in  the  management,  with  or  without  a  change  in  staff 
personn(*l,  but  employing  tlu^  same  workers  as  before. 

BETri:j{  maxa(;i:mj:nt  uftex  kkdices  waste 

Too  many  thefo  are  who  would,  witii  all  the  assurance  in  the 
world,  blnnie  tin'  previous  ineflicienev  entirely  uj^on  the  employees, 
but  the  hard  fact  thiit  such  inethcient  establishments  have  been  in 
many  cas(^s  va>tly  iniprove(l  by  changt^  of  management  or  of  manage- 
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ment  methods  must  be  squarely  faced  if  we  are  to  comprehend 
our  problems  or  succeed  in  materially  improving  conditions. 

Especially  do  we  need  to  adopt  such  methods  of  management  as 
will  enable  the  facts  to  be  fairly  presented  to  both  sides  in  every 
difference  that  arises  between  employer  and  employee;  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  when  we  have  done  that,  both  the  emplojrer 
and  the  employee  are  far  more  reasonable  and  considerate  than 
either  usually  imagines  the  other  to  be. 

It  is  at  least  as  important  that  all  the  elements  of  an  industrial 
organization  should  work  together  harmoniously  and  without  friction 
as  that  the  different  parts  of  a  finely  designed  and  constructed 
machine  should  do  so.  When  either  does  not  fimction  properly, 
it  is  a  case  for  the  use  of  intelligent  discrimination  in  finding  out 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  proper  remedy.  Usually  the 
bludgeon  treatment  only  makes  things  worse,  no  matter  which 
side  resorts  to  it. 

Production  has  been  and  is  restricted  by  workers,  both  organized 
and  unorganized,  and  most  of  such  restriction  is  of  course  wrong, 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  if  not  ethically. 

In  most  industries,  however,  I  think  it  can  easily  be  shown  that 
restriction  of  production  by  workers  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  restrictions  caused  by  financial  juggUng  of  one  kind  or  another; 
by  avoidable  irregularity  of  employment  of  labor  and  of  plant  by 
presidents  or  managers  who  are  temperamentally  unable  to  make 
decisions  and  then  stick  to  them,  or  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
they  are  under  the  control  of  men  "higher  up*'  who  know  nothing 
of  industrial  science,  or  even  that  there  is  any  such  thing;  by  un- 
necessarily large  inventories  and  consequent  tying  up  of  capital 
that  could  be  otherwise  usefully  employed;  by  inadequate  control 
of  the  movement  of  material  through  the  works  from  one  operation 
to  another  and  from  one  department  to  another;  inadequate,  or 
entire  absence  of  provision  for  teaching  or  training  operators,  and 
minor  executives;  absence  of  effective  means  of  recording  attain- 
ments of  workers,  foremen,  etc.,  so  that  their  standing  does  not  so 
much  depend  on  actual  performance  as  upon  other  things,  some  of 
them  Uttle  if  at  all  related  to  the  work,  such  as  nationality,  religion, 
membership  in  secret  organizations  or  fraternities,  and  sometimes 
plain  graft. 

When  we  set  out  to  discuss  an  acknowledged  fault  our  picture 
is  necessarily  rather  a  dark  one.  There  is,  of  course,  a  bright  side. 
We  must  work  to  make  that  bright  side  still  brighter. 
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The  greatest  and  most  effective  incentive  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  wastes  is  disarmament,  so  to  speak;  the  cuUivation  of 
friendlv  rehitions  between  all  those  concerned  in  industrial  enter- 
prises;  and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  as  will  enable  every 
man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  know  what  he  is  responsible 
for,  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  and  that  he  personally  will  be  credited 
and  rewarded  in  proportion  to  service  rendered. 
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THE  STRPLXGTII  OF  AIRPLANE  RIB  FORMS 

By  D.  T.  Brown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AND 
R.    J.    DiEFEXBACH,    BUFFALO,    N     Y. 

Junior- Members  of  the  Society 

As  ilbistrating  the  problem  of  the  strength  of  materials  entering  into  airplane 
construction  and  the  degree  of  research  necessaj'y  for  their  proper  solution,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  an  inrestigation  carried  out  at  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Lab' 
oratory  leill  be  of  interest.  In  the  design  of  airplane  ribs  the  prime  requisite  is  to  ob- 
tain the  ?7iaximum  strength  irifh  minitnum  weight  of  rib.  Two  factors  enter  into  the 
problem:  the  form  or  design  of  the  rib  and  the  method  of  its  construction  in  relation 
to  the  grain  of  the  7nateri(d.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  investigation  reported  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  complete  mattJier  and  that  conclusions  of  great  value  in  the  design 
of  this  essential  part  of  the.  airplane  are  brought  out. 

THE  great  difference  in  the  strength  properties  of  wood  along 
and  across  the  grain  has  long  been  recongized  as  one  of  the 
features  restricting  its  use  in  structures.  Tests  made  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  show  that  the  approximate  ratios  of 
the  strength  properties  in  these  two  directions  are:  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  across  the  grain  is  one-fifteenth  of  that  along  the  grain; 
the  tensile  strength  across  the  grain  is  one-twentieth  of  that  along  the 
grain.  These  ratios  do  not  apply  exactly  to  any  individual  species, 
since  (Hffi^rent  sfxu'ies  vary  largel}'  in  this  respect. 

2  A  very  material  rechiction  in  the  differences  along  and  across 
the  grain  is  obtained  in  ply-wood  construction  by  gluing  together 
successive  shec^ts  of  veneer  \vith  the  directions  of  the  grain  at  right 
angles,  and  viirying  tli(^  proportion  of  grain  and  number  of  plies 
in  the  two  dinM-tions. 

3  111  the  (h^siiin  of  airj)lane  ribs  the  prime  requisite  is  to  obtain 
th(»  maximuni  sticiigtli  with  minimum  weight  of  rib.  This  series  of 
tests  has  been  m.*i(I(;  to  find  th(^  strongest  form  of  rib,  taking  into  ac- 
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count  the  two  factors  above  mentioned  by  placing  the  grain  of  the 
veneer  45  deg.  to  the  vertical.  In  modern  practice  the  face  grains 
are  vertical  and  the  core  horizontal.  Most  of  these  tests,  however, 
were  made  with  the  face  grains  parallel  and  at  45  deg.  to  the  vertical 
with  one  core  at  90  deg.  to  the  face  grain. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  BfATERIALS   USED 

4  Birch  veneer  ^  in.  thick  was  used.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
fair  comparison  in  the  tests,  all  of  the  veneer  used  in  making  up  the 
ply-wood  was  cut  from  one  log.  The  veneer  used  consisted  entirely 
of  heart  wood,  the  log  being  sufficiently  large  to  eliminate  the  need 
of  using  any  sap  wood.  No  pieces  containing  knots  or  checks  were 
used.  The  veneer  had  been  in  store  for  some  time  and  was  well 
seasoned. 

5  The  veneer  was  glued  together  into  three-ply  ply-wood  by 
the  Theodore  Schwamb  Company,  which  specializes  in  such  work. 
The  ply-wood  was  cut  into  specimens  4^  in.  wide  by  18  in.  long.  As 
already  noted,  the  face  grains  were  parallel  and  in  most  of  the  tests 
at  45  deg.  to  the  vertical,  and  the  core  was  placed  at  90  deg.  to  the 
face  grains.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  experiments  was  to 
determine  the  effect  of  making  the  web  of  a  rib  from  ply-wood  with 
the  grain  at  45  deg.  to  the  chord,  so  that  the  grain  runs  parallel  to 
the  directions  of  the  principal  stresses  at  the  neutral  axis  of  the  web. 

6  The  ply-wood  now  used  in  practice  in  airplane  ribs  is  made 
up  with  the  face  grains  parallel  and  usually  vertical  and  the  core  hor- 
izontal. This  method  has  proved  generally  stronger  than  if  the 
reverse  disposition  is  used,  that  is  with  the  face  grains  parallel  and 
horizontal  and  the  core  vertical. 

7  In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  method  suggested 
in  this  paper  some  specimens  were  made  according  to  modem  practice 
and  tested  under  like  conditions. 


THE  METHODS   OF  TESTING   EMPtADYED 

8  In  all  cases  the  specimens  were  tested  as  cantilevers  at  a 
15-in.  arm.  Spruce  flanges  J-in.  square  were  glued  on  the  sides  of 
the  specimens  to  prevent  lateral  collapse  as  a  whole.  In  order  to 
insure  a  definite  length  of  cantilever  arm  and  also  for  holding  pur- 
poses, a  hardwood  block,  J-in.  by  3^-in.  square  was  glued  on  each 
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side  at  one  end  of  the  specimen.  The  specimens  were  held  in  a  wide- 
jawed  vise;  knurled  jaws  were  used  to  avoid  slippage.  The  load 
was  applied  by  a  smooth-acting  screw  jack,  and  the  force  was  meas- 
ured by  placing  the  screw  jack  on  a  small  platform  scale  which 
could  be  read  accurately  to  one  pound.    Upon  the  head  of  the  screw 
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jack,  a  round  steel  bar  was  placed.     This  insured  a  concentrated 
load  at  the  end  of  the  cantik^ver. 


TTIK    RESULTS    OBTAIXED 

9  In  th(;  I'ect angular  type  of  light(Mung  hole  with  constant 
web  thickness  and  variable  fllh^t  radius,  it  was  found  that  below 
J  in.  radius  the  filk't  was  of  but  littk^  use.  This  can  be  seen  plainly 
by  the  curve  of  Fig.  1.  Th(^  niaxinumi  force  aj^pHed  at  the  end  of 
a  lo-inch  cantilever  in  this  grou])  wa.^  134  11).,  the  fillet  radius  being 
\\  in.  thus  making-  the  ends  of  the  lightening  holes  semi-circular. 
Tli(*  failuic  of  ;ill  the  sj)eeimens  in  tliis  group  was  not  a  pure  .shear 
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but  due  to  beam  action  in  the  vertical  portions  of  the  web,  producing 
failure  by  tension  cracks. 

10    A  test  specimen  was  made  similar  to  the  one  of  maximum 
strength  in  this  group  with  the  face  grains  parallel  and  vertical  and 

■ 

the  core  horizontal.  As  might  be  expected,  this  specimen  was  stronger 
since  the  grain  was  in  the  proper  direction  to  resist  the  forces  which 
occur  in  this  form  of  design.  This  specimen  broke  at  181  pounds, 
showing  the  vertical  grain  to  be  better  than  the  diagonal  for  this 
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particular  form  of  lightening  hole.  This  does  not  demonstrate  any 
general  superiority  of  the  vertical  grain,  however,  since  the  rectangu- 
lar form  of  lightening  hole  gives  a  web  obviously  very  ill-suited  for 
showing  whatever  merits  the  use  of  inclined  grain  in  the  web  may 
possess. 

11  The  specimens  for  the  tests  made  in  the  next  group,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  were  made  with  variable  radius  of  fillet  using  lattice 
construction.  A  maximum  of  283  lb.  was  reached  in  this  group. 
Since  181  lb.  was  the  maximum  force  applied  at  the  end  of  a  16-in, 
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cantilever  with  vertical  grain  and  rectangular  holes,  and  since  it 
has  generally  been  found  that  lattice  design  with  triangular  holes 
is  little,  if  any,  stronger  than  that  involving  amply  filleted  rectangular 
holes,  if  vertical  or  horizontal  face  grain  is  used  in  both  cases^  the 
advantage  of  diagonal  grain  design  for  the  lattice  form  appears  to 
be  clear.  The  comparison  between  the  best  case  with  diagonal 
grain  and  lattice  design  and  the  best  arrangement  of  rectangular 
lightening  holes  with  vertical  grain  expressed  in  percentage  change 
from  the  second  to  the  first  is  as  follows: 


Radius  nf  filler,  in. 


■  "     ■'           ■    ■                  ■              —  -- 

Increase  or  dvcwuso  of  area  not 

cut  out  (fliani^e  of  web 

weight, 

per  cent) 

-  29 

-  2 

+  2 

Increase  or  decrease  of  force 
applied  to  produce  failure, 
per  cent 

-f  12 
-f  29 
+  50 


The  advantage  of  the  lattice  construction  is  obvious.     Inspection  of 
Table  1,  where  the  ratio  of  strength  to  area  of  web  is  given,  indicates 

T.VBLE    1     R.ATIO    OF    STUKNXITH    TO    AREA   OF   WEB 
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I'>nll('tm  Airplinc  IjmiiHM'riii^  l)i\ision,  U.S.  Army,  September,  1918. 
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that  that  ratio  is  little  affected  by  radius  of  fillet,  the  smaller  radii 
having  a  slight  advantage. 

12    In  the  next  group,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  lattic  construction 
was  used  with  a  constant  fillet  radius  and  a  variable  width  of  web 
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diagonal.    These  tests  compare  with  the  rectangular-hole  standard 
as  follows: 


Width  of  fiUet,  in. 

Increase  or  decrease  of  area 
not  cut  out,  per  cent 

Increase  or  decrease  in  force 
applied,  per  cent 

1 

-29 
-25 

-  21 

-  18 

+  12 
+  32 

+  41 
+  54 

•  13  The  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  is  steadily  improved  by  in- 
reasing  the  width  of  the  diagonals,  although  the  improvement  is 
low  for  widths  of  f  in.  or  more. 
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14     The  crossed  lattice  t3'pe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  compares  with 
the  standard  construction  as  follows: 


Distance  between 
centers,  in. 
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15  A  crossed-lattico  arnmgonient  with  a  spacing  between  the 
crosses  of  1.5  times  the  depth  of  th(»  H^lilening  liole  appears  to  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  tlie  Ix'st  strai«2;ht -lattice  arrangement.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  satisfactory  dii-ect  comj)arison,  as  the  required  depth 
of  the  horizontal  i)ortions  of  tlu*  web,  al)()ve  and  ]:)elow  the  lightening 
holes,  varies  with  the  distance  l)etwe(^n  lattice  members.    With  due 
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allowance  for  this  fact,  a  very  close  spacing  of  the  crosses  seems  to 
be  best. 

16  With  forces  in  excess  of  300  lb.  the  flange  fails  by  shearing. 
In  the  crossed-lattice  construction  true  shear  failure  of  the  diagonals 
never  occiured.  The  compression  members  are  supported  by  the 
tension  members  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  the  free  length  of  the 
colimm  under  compression. 

17  In  connection  with  this  crossed-lattice  group  some  speci- 
mens were  tested  with  the  compression  member  left  out  in  every 
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other  cross.  This  arrangement  is  palpably  inferior  to  the  straight- 
lattice  or  continuous  crossed-lattice.  It  was  found  that  the  crossed- 
lattice  type  did  not  stand  up  so  well  relatively  with  web  thickness 
of  A  in. 

18  A  continuous  cross  lattice  spaced  at  3  in.  with  vertical 
grain,  carried  214  lb.  Even  this  design  is  far  better  than  that  with 
rectangular  holes. 

19  Finally  a  test  was  made  with  no  area  cut  out  and  it  failed 
by  buckling  of  the  flange  at  325  lb. 

20  It  was  observed  in  the  tests  made  that  there  was  but  little 
deflection  with  both  the  straight-lattice  and  cross-lattice  type.  The 
deflection  with  the  rectangular  type  was  much  more  pronounced. 

21  A  comparison  of  the  four  types  of  rib  forms  is  made 
graphically  in  Fig.  5. 
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THE  PRESENT  TREND  OF  TURBINE 

DEVELOPMENT 

By  Lewis  F.  Moody,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

T  N  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrauUc  turbine  is  tending,  it  is  useful  to  consider 
the  path  by  which  the  turbine  has  reached  its  present  condition,  and 
a  few  phases  of  the  turbine's  evolution  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

2  The  early  turbin(^s  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
were  most  frequently  of  the  single-runner  vertical-shaft  type,  usually 
set  in  open  flumes  and  having  simple  radial  or  axial  flow  types  of 
guide-vanes  and  runners.  I'pon  the  advent  of  electrical  power,  the 
turbine  began  to  receive  elaboration,  the  vertical  arrangement  of 
shaft  being  abandoned  and  as  many  as  eight  runners  sometimes 
being  placc^d  in  a  single  turbine.  Straight  draft  tubes  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  th(^  elbow  type,  which  was  inherently  un- 
suited  to  handle  a  whirling  discharge  from  the  runner  such  as  exists 
in  turbines  of  high  speed  at  all  gate  openings  and  at  part-gate  in  all 
turbines. 

3  With  the  growth  of  unit  capacity,  tlie  importance  of  the 
turbine  and  its  engineering  pro])lems  increased  correspondingly. 
When  the  tur])ine  had  reached  a  size  such  that  any  interruption  of 
a  single  unit's  stn-vice  would  involve  a  loss  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
horsepower,  it  no  longer  became  desirable  to  install  a  low-grade  of 
machinc^ry  nor  to  placc^  many  of  the  working  parts  within  the  water 
passages  where  they  would  })e  inaccessi])le  for  inspection,  lubrication, 
adjustment  or  rej:)air.    The  direction  of  evolution  then  took  the  form 
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of  a  return  to  a  simpler  machine  and  it  no  longer  became  the  style 
to  place  four  or  six  runners  in  a  flume,  each  runner  having  twenty 
or  more  separate  movable  guide  vanes  with  a  large  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  mechanism  for  operating  them  entirely  submerged. 

4  The  general  arrangement  of  the  turbine  has  therefore  gone 
the  round  of  increasing  complexity  followed  by  a  return  to  simplicity, 
and  this  appUes  not  only  to  the  general  arrangement  and  mechanical 
features,  but  to  the  hydraulic  design  as  well.  In  place  of  the  simple 
types  of  guides  and  runners,  the  effort  toward  increased  speeds  and 
capacities  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  so-called  "mixed-flow"  run- 
ners with  compUcated  forms  of  wheel  vanes,  the  water  changing  in 
direction  from  inward  to  axial  or  even  to  outward  flow  within  the 
nmner.  With  runners  of  high  specific  speed,  the  runner  vanes  are 
cut  back  to  a  much  smaller  radius  than  that  of  the  ends  of  the  guide 
vanes  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  vane  velocities,  and  a  large  tran- 
sition space  exists  between  the  guides  and  nmner.  In  turbines  of 
extremely  high  specific  speed,  there  has  been  a  return  to  simple 
runner  types,  including  the  purely  diagonal  and  axial  flow  runner. 
Such  types  seem  the  logical  development  of  the  process  of  cutting 
back  more  and  more  the  vanes  of  the  high  speed  *' mixed-flow" 
runner.  The  trend  of  development  has  thus  been  toward  a  turbine 
in  which  there  is  a  more  gradual  change  in  the  direction  of  flow 
within  the  rimner.  This  change  has  simplified  both  the  lines  of 
flow  and  the  forms  of  the  runner  vanes. 

5  With  the  adoption  of  the  "mixed-flow"  type  of  turbine, 
academic  methods  of  calculating  the  hydraulic  elements  of  the 
design  became  less  and  less  appUcable  and  for  a  number  of  years 
hydrauUc  engineers  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
any  satisfactory  method  of  rational  design  due  to  the  complicated 
form  which  the  turbine  has  assumed,  together  with  the  natural 
difficulties  inherent  in  practically  every  hydraulic  turbine  problem. 

6  The  writer  believes  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  theoretical  problems  involved  in  the  hydraulics 
of  the  modem  turbine.  Without  attempting  to  develop  a  complete 
theory,  a  few  considerations  or  "speculations"  will  be  explained 
below,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  further  development  of  the 
turbine.  In  particular,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  securing  further  increases  in  specific  speed  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

7  The  chief  elements  of  the  turbine  of  the  present,  and  probably 
of  the  immediate  future,  are: 
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a  A  casing  in  which  the  water  can  approach  the  runner  sym- 
metrically with  respect  to  the  axis  on  all  sides,  without  any  obstruc- 
tions or  enforced  abrui)t  changes  of  flow  which  would  introduce 
eddies  or  unsymmetrical  distribution  of  velocity.  The  spiral  or  vo- 
lute casing  meets  these  conditions,  and  in  most  cases  is  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  intake.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  from  a  low  value  in  the  intake  to  a  high  value 
where  it  passes  through  the  runner,  the  water  passage  must  contract 
radially  as  it  approaches  the  runner,  and  nuist  subsequently  expand 
again.  Tlu*  approach  of  the  water  to  the  runner  therefore  involves 
a  radial  component  of  flow  toward  the  axis;  and  by  so-called  *' speed 
vanes"  or  stay  vanes  and  by  the  movable  guide  vanes  or  gates  the 
water  is  given  increasing  whirl  or  rotational  components  of  motion 
ai)out  the  axis  as  it  nears  the  runner.  After  leaving  the  guide  vanes 
the  water  continues  to  increase  in  velocity  of  whirl  due  to  its  closer 
approach  to  tlu*  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  it  turns  in  the  meridian 
plane  and  takes  the  axial  direction  either  just  ])efore,  during,  or  just 
after  its  passage  through  the  runner. 

b  A  wide  transition  space  is  j3rovided  ]:>etween  guide  vanes  and 
wheel  vanes,  and  in  this  space  the  water  can  come  together  in  a 
continuous  whirling  mass  i:>efore  entering  the  runner.  In  a  high- 
specific-speed  tur])ine  the  water  continues  to  contain  whirl  compo- 
nents of  motion,  but  of  somewhat  reduced  amount,  after  leaving  the 
runner,  even  when  the  turbine  is  operating  at  its  point  of  best 
efficiencv. 

c  After  leaving  the  runner  the  water  continues  to  flow  as  a 
whirling,  axially  advancing  stream  in  a  draft  tu])e  having  a  straight 
axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  turbine,  and  conical  or  flaring  walls, 
this  form  of  tul)e  continuing,  if  what  the  writ(M*  ix^lieves  to  ])e  the 
best  practice  is  followed,  until  the  velocity  head  has  been  reduced 
to  so  low  a  valu(»  that  no  serious  disturbance  in  the  synnnetry  of 
flow  through  the  turbine,  or  material  loss  of  head,  will  be  caused  by 
diverting  the  flow  into  other  directions  or  ])y  Anally  discharging  the 
water. 

<S  The  turi)ine  may  be  viewed  as  a  water  passage  having  walls 
which  are  surfaces  of  i"ev(>lution  and  containing  a  continuous  body 
of  water  which  is  both  whirling  and  progressing  with  radial  and  axial 
velocity  components,  in  wliicli  is  placed  a  runner  which  develops 
tonpu*  by  reducinji;,  but  not  necessarily  destroying,  the  whirl  com- 
ponents of  the  flow.  Jf  a  draft  tul)e  is  used  which  is  capable  of 
regaining  a  considerable  pai't  of  the  (Miei'gy  due  to  the  whirl  compo- 
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nents  as  well  as  that  due  to  the  axial  components  of  the  velocity  of 
discharge  from  the  runner,  a  result  which  can  actually  be  secured, 
the  "outflow  loss"  from  the  runner  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of 
that  which  enters  into  the  usual  textbook  formulas. 

9    The  conditions  of  flow  in  the  transition  space  in  advance  of 
the  runner  and  in  the  draft  tube,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  water 


Fm.  1    Flow  in  Transition  Space  in  Advance  of  Runner  and  in 
Draft  Tpbe 


on  the  runner,  can  be  usefully  treated  by  means  of  the  followii^ 
method ; 

10  Consider  the  steady  flow  of  water  through  a  passage  (Fig.  1) 
bounded  by  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  imagine  the  water  to  be 
given  an  initial  whirl  either  by  guide  vanes  or  volute  casing  or  equiv- 
alent means.  Let  us  center  our  attention  upon  the  annular  space 
marked  by  double  hatching.  This  ring  is  continually  filled  with 
water  which  is  flowing  in  through  its  outer  cylindrical  surface  of 
radius  ri  and  out  through  its  inner  surface  of  radius  r^;   and  at  any 
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particular  point  in  the  space  the  velocity,  pressure,  etc.,  will  be  the 
same  from  instant  to  instant,  since  steady  flow  is  being  considered. 
There  will  therefore  be  no  change  with  respect  to  time  in  the  condi- 
tions within  the  ring-shaped  space;  so  that  this  ring  of  \vater  is  in 
equilibrium,  and  is  acted  on  b}'  balanced  forces,  with  zero  accelera- 
tion. 

11  If  the  water  enters  the  space  with  velocity  Ci,  having  a  cir- 
cumferential component  c„i,  and  leaves  with  velocity  c^  having  a 
circumf(Tential  component  Cni,  then,  applying  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  the  "impulse"  or  force  exerted  by  W  lb.  of  water  of 
velocity  Y  is  WV /g,  we  shall  have  the  moment  exerted  upon  the 
ring  of  water  ])y  the  entering  streams,  about  the  axis,  equal  to 
WcuiTi  '(/,  in  which  W  is  the  total  weight  of  water  entering  the  ring 
per  second.  In  the  same  manner  the  moment  due  to  the  backward 
n^action  of  the  leaving  stream  is  TFcuiro/^/,  the  amount  of  water 
leaving  ])eing  the  same  as  that  entering  in  accordance  with  conti- 
nuity of  flow\  The  two  moments  must  be  ecjual  and  opposite,  since 
otherwise  the  ring  of  water  would  indefinitely  increase  in  velocity; 
so  that  neglecting  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  walls,  we  have  for 

stead V  flow 

TFcniiri  _  Wcu-r-i 

il       ~       0 
or 

This  relation  will  apply  in  any  unobstructed  space  of  n^volution, 
whether  the  flow  is  inwai'd,  axial,  or  outward.  The  principle  is  not 
new.     It  was  known  in  tlie  case  of  a  vortex  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.' 

12  The  al)0ve  relation  means  that  in  the  free  flow^  within  such 
a  space*  of  revolution  the  vc^locity  of  whirl  varies  inversely  as  the 
radius.  We  can  ilhistrate  tlu*  us(*  of  this  law  by  applying  it  to  the 
familiar  cas(*  of  a  U'cv  vortex  in  an  open  basin.  If  we  neglect  the 
components  of  velocity  in  the  meridian  plani*  and  assume  for  an 
approximation  that  th(^  velocity  is  entirely  in  the  circumferential 
direction  we  shall  have,  n^feiring  to  Fig.  2,  r  =  1:  r,  r])eing  the  radius 
to  any  point  in  the  surface  and  1:  a  constant;  and  if  z  is  the  ordinate 
of  the  same  point,  then  since  tlie  ])r(\'^sur(*  at  eveny  point  of  the  sur- 
face is  atiiiosphci-ic,  ainl  siiict^  thercfon*  the  velocity  head  must 
increase  by  the  smiuc  ninouiit  that  the  elevation  head  decreases,  we 
shall   have*  z  =  /-  2f/.     ( "ombining  the  above  expressions  we  have 

^  I-'orclihcimer:     Hydraulik,  p.  'JS,"). 
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r^z  =  (a  constant).    This  is  the  equation  of  a  third-degree  hyperbola, 
which  agrees  closely  with  the  surface  of  a  free  vortex. 

13  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  there  is  a  whirl  compo- 
nent of  velocity  in  the  flow  in  such  spaces  of  revolution  there  must  be 
a  surface  of  discontinuity  bounding  the  flowing  stream,  similar  to 
the  surface  of  the  above  vortex>  since  if  the  flow  should  approach 
the  axis  more  closely  the  velocity  of  whirl  would  be  required  by  the 
above  relation  to  approach  infinite  values.  When  the  space  within 
the  surface  of  discontinuity  is  filled  with  water  it  is  likely  that  this 


Fig.  2    Vortex  Flow  in  Unobstructed  Space  op  Revolution 

water  is  set  into  an  eddying  condition  without  partaking  of  the 
general  flow  of  the  surrounding  stream. 


THE   SPREADING   TYPE   OP  DRAFT  TUBE 

14  The  principle  just  explained  suggests  a  useful  method  of  re- 
gaining the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whirling  component  of  flow  in  the 
water  discharged  from  a  turbine  runner  or  pump  impeller.  For 
example,  if  the  flow  is  turned  into  an  outward  direction,  away  from 
the  axis,  the  velocity  of  whirl  will  diminish  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  increasing  radius,  and  the  corresponding  velocity  head  will  di- 
minish inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  so  that  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  lead  the  water  a  moderate  distance  away  from  the  axis 
to  obtain  the  conversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  velocity  head  of 
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flow  passes  into  the  draft  tube  by  a  continuous  gradation,  with 
gradual  changes  in  the  whirl  about  the  turbine  axis  and  without 
sudden  variations  of  the  secondary  whirl  occurring  in  the  meridian 
plane,  i.e.,  the  plane  of  the  figure. 

18    If  a  ring  of  vanes  such  as  a  runner  is  interposed  in  the  re- 


Fw.  4    A  New  Form  of  Tuebink 


volvirg  mass  of  water,  the  torque  exerted  on  the  vanes  by  the  water 
is  equal  to 


19    New  forms  of  runner  suited  to  the  new  types  of  high-speed 
turbine  here  considered  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
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DRAFT-TUBE   AND    RUNNER-VANE    FRICTION    LOSSES 

20  Taking  up  some  of  the  theoretical  conditions  presented  by 
the  modern  forms  of  turbine,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  practically  all 
of  the  time-honored  turbine  theories  the  design  is  based  on  the  radial 
or  axial  direction  of  discharge  from  the  runner;  that  is,  for  the  con- 
ditions of  best  efficiency  the  absolute  direction  of  out-flow  from  the 
runner  is  assumed  to  be  in  a  meridian  plane,  a  plane  containing  the 
axis.  That  this  is  not  actually  the  best  direction  of  discharge  for 
high-speed  runners  has  been  known  for  several  years,  as  found  from 
pitot  tube  and  direction-vane  investigations  in  draft  tubes. 

21  With  the  use  of  the  earlier  forms  of  draft  tube  any  direction 
of  discharge  having  a  whirl  component  introduced  uncertainties  and 
complications  in  the  formulas,  and  the  problem  was  not  attractive. 
With  the  use  of  a  draft  tube  capable  of  efficiently  regaining  the 
energy  of  whirl  components  as  well  as  of  meridian  components  of 
flow,  however,  it  becomes  possible  to  formulate  some  simple  rela- 
tions which  it  will  be  interesting  to  investigate.  For  one  thing  we 
shall  no  longer  have  to  make  the  outflow  loss  from  the  runner  depen- 
dent upon  the  direction  of  discharge,  since  we  can  use  a  draft  tube 
which  will  handle  the  whirl  components  just  as  efficiently  as  the 
meridian  components;  the  outflow  loss  from  the  runner  can  there- 
fore be  expressed  as  a  function  merely  of  the  amount  of  the  discharge 
velocity  regardless  of  its  direction.  If  the  draft-tube  efficiency  is  Cd 
and  the  coefficient  of  loss  in  the  draft  tube  Jzy  the  portion  of  the 
velocity  head  of  the  water  discharged  from  the  runner  which  is  lost 
or  dissipated  will  be  J^/2g;  C'>  being  the  absolute  velocity  of  dis- 
charge from  the  runner  and  /a  =  1  —  e^. 

22  In  runners  of  high  specific  speed  another  important  loss  is 
that  due  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  runner  vanes,  since  very 
high  relative  velocities  between  the  vanes  and  water  are  employed. 
In  recent  forms  of  high-speed  turbines,  such  as  just  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
the  rotational  speed  is  high  and  the  torque  correspondingly  low,  so 
that  the  runner  vanes  have  but  little  curvature  and  deflect  the  water 
only  in  small  amounts.  The  loss  of  head  due  to  the  frictional  resis- 
tance of  the  runner  vanes  can  be  expressed  as  J^w^i^g,  in  which  ivi  is 
the  relative  velocity  with  which  the  vanes  move  through  the  water, 
measured  at  their  outflow  edges.  [Vov  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
however,  the  relative  velocity  is  nearl}'  the  same  over  the  whole 
vane.) 

23  Instead  of  making  any  arbitrary  assumption  regarding  the 
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direction  of  discharge  upon  which  to  base  our  turbine  design,  it  will 
be  useful  to  find  the  conditions  which  will  give  the  minimum  value 
for  the  sum  of  the  above  two  losses  —  the  outflow  loss  from  the 
runner  and  the  resistance  loss  in  the  rimner.  The  problem  may  be 
stated  as  the  determination  of  the  conditions  for  maximum  efficiency 
for  a  given  specific  speed  or  of  maximum  specific  speed  for  a  given 
efficiency. 

24  Before  proceeding  with  the  problem  itself,  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  expressions  for  specific  speed  now  in  use  should  be  ex- 
plained. The  usual  formulation  for  specific  speed  used  in  turbine 
work  is  N,  =  iV\/hp./J?*.  This  form  of  specific  speed  is  useful  in 
turbine  work  because  we  most  frequently  have  to  fix  the  turbine 
speed  when  the  horsepower  output  and  the  head  have  been  decided 
upon.  In  centrifugal  pump  problems,  however,  we  commonly  define 
specific  speed  as  iV,  =  Ny/Q/H^^  since  the  discharge  and  head  are 
usually  the  known  quantities.  The  two  expressions  are  derived 
from  the  same  dimensional  relations  and  the  second  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  turbines  as  to  pimips,  and  the  first  as  appUcable  to 
pumps  as  to  turbines.  Let  us  distinguish  by  calling  the  specific 
speed  based  on  quantity  N,q  =  Ny/Q/H^,  Although  in  adapting 
turbines  of  types  already  developed  to  new  requirements  of  head 
and  power  the  first  expression  is  more  convenient,  the  second  has 
advantages  when  the  problem  is  the  development  of  a  new  design 
or  type,  since  by  its  use  we  may  design  for  a  desired  discharge  under 
a  definite  head  without  introducing  unnecessary  imcertainty  by  hav- 
ing to  assume  an  efficiency  in  advance.  Moreover,  if  the  efficiency 
should  turn  out  to  be  materially  different  from  that  expected,  the 
discharge  and  velocities  will  not  be  thrown  so  far  out  of  agreement 
with  the  designed  values  if  taken  for  a  given  N^q  as  they  would  be 
if  taken  for  a  given  N^.  In  stepping  a  small  turbine  up  to  a  larger 
size  the  N^q  will  remain  more  nearly  constant  than  the.iV,. 

25  In  the  problem  in  hand  we  will  gain  simplicity  by  employ- 
ing iV,Q,  and  if  we  determine  the  conditions  for  maximum  N,q  for  a 
given  efficiency  we  shall  at  the  same  time  have  foimd  those  for  the 
maximmn  iV„  since 


^'  =  \lm  ^  ^-^^^ 


and  the  conditions  which  will  give  the  best  efficiency  for  a  given  N^q 
will  also  give  the  best  efficiency  for  a  given  iV,. 

26    The  writer  might  mention,  in  passing,  his  belief  that  the 
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knowlodge  of  hydraulics  has  gained  more  from  the  study  of  dimen- 
sional relations  such  as  the  principles  of  similarity  and  specific  speed 
than  from  any  other  method;  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  fanciful 
to  think  of  these  relations  as  corresponding  in  a  minor  degree  with 
the  '^relativity''  movement  in  abstract  philosophy. 

27  To  resume  the  problem  of  finding  the  conditions  for  the 
maximum  value  of  the  sum  of  the  two  losses  mentioned,  the  ''out- 
flow triangle"  of  vek)cities  is  drawn  as  in  Fig.  6(a)  with  the  velocities 
marked  to  show  the  notation  which  is  here  used  (the  S3'stem  which 
has  now  become  standard  in  Europe).' 

Here 

Co  =  absolute  discharge  velocity  from  runner 
t/'o  =  relative  discharge  velocity  from  runner 
?/.>  =  velocitv  of  runner 
c„i2  =  meridian  component  of  velocity  of  discharge 
Cu'i  =  whii'l  component  of  absolute  velocity  of  discharge,  which  we 

may  call  the  "absolute  whirl/'  and 
ir^n  =  whirl  component  of  n^lative  velocity  of  discharge  which  we 
may  call  the  ''relative  whirl." 

28  Since  we  are  not  conciM-ned  with  any  particular  value  of  the 
head,  we  can  adopt  a  ''specific"  value  for  each  velocity,  using  the 
device  of  Thomann,-  which  is  convenient  in  problems  of  this  kind, 
and  call 

(  >  =  —      - :  ]\  2  =        -^ ;   I  1  = ,  etc. 

\  2ijll  \2ijll  \2(ill 

and  as  we  shall  deal  throughout  with  the  outflow  triangle,  we  can 
omit  the  subscripts  fj\ 

21)  The  form  of  the  triangle  can  (nisily  be  related  to  the  spe- 
cific speed  by  putting  U,  =  TrlhX  ()r)\"2(///  and  C„,2  -  Q/A\/2iiir, 
in  which  .1  is  the  area  of  tlic  turbine  passage  at  the  runner  discharge 
measurcMl  normally  to  ('„,-. 

30     Then 
..         <)()\i>.///,.    \A(\.i\2uY!      <i()r2f/)   ^  :f  .- 


or,  dropping  subsciipt   '•_•),  1\q  \  q   --  ^  \  ^'m,  in  which 

(■»()   (2;/)      X  A 


I:  i,       a  c<nisl;int 


1  Sec  (':iin<nr,  \\  .is^'rkrMft  m.i^cliiiH'ii,    I'.H  I,   pp.  iv,   vii  aud  viii. 
-    \i.   'I'li(.in;iiili,    I)H'   WasM'ituihiiu'li,    l'.K)S,    pp.    11-12. 
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31  Before  considering  the  problem  with  reference  to  the 
amounts  of  the  vane  loss  and  outflow  loss,  we  can  reach  an  interest- 
ing conclusion  simply  by  supposing  that  the  magnitude  of  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  velocities  C  and  W  are  kept  constant  while  their 
directions  are  changed  until  the  most  advantageous  shape  of  outflow 
triangle  is  attained.  As  shown  in  Fig.  6(6)  various  shapes  of  outflow 
triangle  can  be  drawn  with  the  same  values  of  C  and  IF,  and  there- 
fore with  the  same  losses  of  head.  There  will  be  one  of  these  triangles 
which  will  give  the  highest  specific  speed,  which  we  have  just  seen 
is  proportional  to  Uy/Cm-  To  find  the  relation  which  will  thus  give 
the  maximum  Nsq  for  a  given  loss,  we  can  put 

and    considering  C  and     W  to  be  constant,  we  can  differentiate 
{ksQ  Nsq)  with  respect  to  Cm  and  equate  to  zero: 


=    (vH—  (■-„   +   V'tP—  C^m); 


f/C'„  vv  .         .  „   ,    V  ..         -^  '"'2VC 


m 


"■'     '"     ""        'i»^-cv 


From  this  we  have,  simplifying, 


V  C'  -  C"„      V 


1 


-  c\J 


and    su])stituting    Cu    for    v"C^^T^;n    ^^^^^    Wu    for    VW'  -  C^n, 
Cu  +  ir.  =  2(  ^„(^-  +  ^-^--j;  or  U  =  2CK.(^  cjVuJ  ^  T^jK 

which  giv(*s  Cm  =  V^'uU  u  2  as  the  most  advantangeous  proportion. 
That  is,  the  meridian  velocity  should  be  chosen  as  0.707  multiplied 
by  the  mean  proportional  of  the  absolute  whirl  and  relative  whirl. 
In  calculations  api)lying  to  the  runner  as  a  whole,  the  velocities 
corresponding  to  an  average  point  in  the  runner  may  be  used,  such 
as  the  center  of  area  of  a  sector  of  the  (lischarg(^  spar(\ 

32  Fig.  7  enables  us  to  visualize  the  meaning  of  this  relation. 
The  vertex  of  the  outflow  triangle  should  fall  somewhere  on  the 
elhpse  of  major  axis  (^  and  semi-minor  axis  = 

().7()7\    L  X  ^^  =  0.3:)4  U 


7()7v    1^ 
>  2 


33  For  exanii)l(%  if  a  runnin'  lias  a  vane  inclination  ^2  its  prob- 
able point  of  b(\^t  operation  can  be  found  by  drawing  W  at  this 
angle  with  the  base  line  and  completing  the  triangle  with  the  vertex 
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at  the  point  where  the  W  line  intersects  the  eUipse.  According  to 
this  diagram,  it  would  evidently  never  pay,  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  alone,  to  use  a  meridian  velocity  greater  than  35.4  per  cent 
of  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  runner.  Since  the  meridian 
velocity  may  be  somewhat  increased,  however,  before  the  efficiency 
is  serioi^sly  impaired,  it  will  probably  be  economical  to  use  sUghtly 
higher  values  of  Cm  than  are  called  for  by  this  relation,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  turbine  dimensions  and  cost. 

34  Now  proceeding  with  the  problem,  and  considering  the 
amoimts  of  the  losses  of  head,  we  can  derive  some  useful  relations, 
as  follows: 

35  From  the  above  expression  for  specific  speed,  we  see  that 


0.354  U 


Fia.  7    Diagram  Showing  Probable  Point  op  Best  Operation  for 

Runner  with  Vane  Inclination  /Sj 

we  can  keep  the  length  of  base  IJ  of  the  outflow  triangle  and  its 
altitude  Cm  constant,  and  can  change  its  shape  without  changing  the 
specific  speed.  By  shifting  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  base,  there 
must  be  some  position  which  will  make  the  sum  of  the  outflow  loss 
and  vane  resistance  loss  a  minimum. 

36    Calling  the  sum  of  these  losses  Hl^  the  loss  of  head  expressed 
as  a  fraction  of  the  effective  head  is 


2 

W2 


+/» 


ci 


=  /2Pr«+/,c« 


37 


"2^ 
Expressing  ht  in  terms  of  U,  Cm  and  C„, 

=  f^U^  +hC\  -  2/2  C7C«  +/,C^  +  (/2  +/»)C»m 
=  hU^  +  (/2  +Sz)C\  -  2f,UCu  +  (h  +fz)C*m 

38    For  a  given  U  and  Cm  we  can  find  the  value  of  C»  which 
will  make  Hl  a  minimum,  neglecting  the  effect  of  any  small  variation 
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of  J2  due  to  a  change  in  direction  of  W  as  being  of  a  higher  order  of 
small  quantities  than  difYerences  in  the  losses  themselves.    Then 

That  is, 

from  which 

f2M\  =  hCu,  or  Y.-7-  =  7 

39  This  means  that  for  the  best  efficiency  the  absolute  whirl 
should  })e  to  the  relative  whirl  as  the  coefficient  of  frictional  loss  is 
to  the  coefficient  of  outflow  loss. 

40  The  above  result  shows  for  one  thing  that  in  a  runner  for 
which  f'z  is  large,  as  is  the  case  in  runners  having  a  large  amount  of 
vane  surface  —  particularly  when  this  surface  is  increased  by  an 
outer  })and  —  the  best  condition  of  operation  will  be  with  compara- 
tively low  relative  whirl  and  high  absolute  whirl,  so  that  such  run- 
ners will  discharge  the  water  at  a  greater  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
meridian  plane  than  runners  having  less  vane  surface  and  corre- 
spondingly lower /o.  The  numerical  value  of /o  can  be  calculated  by 
figuring  the  loss  of  head  in  the  runner  buckets  considered  as  rec- 
tangular channels.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  not  so  much 
to  take  up  (piestions  of  design  and  calculation,  however,  as  to  estab- 
lish som(*  of  the  controlling  relations,  and  we  will  give  less  attention 
to  the  numerical  values  of  the  coefficients  than  to  the  general  con- 
clusions which  may  result. 

41  Having  establisluHl  the  above  relation  between  the  relative 
whirl  and  absolute  whirl  at  the  runner  discharge,  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed, assuming  that  the  said  relation  is  to  be  complied  with,  to  find 
the  best  relation  between  the  meridian  velocity  C„,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  rumuT  (\  Kxpn^ssing  th(*  loss  of  h(\ad  in  terms  of  U  and  Cm 
in  the  exprc^ssion 

by  exprt^ssing  C ^  in  terms  of  U  according  to  the  rt^sult  just  obtained 
above,  namely,  (\  =    [/-'.'/•-•  +/:i^]  ^\  ^ve  have 

Substituting  in  thi> 
we  hav(^ 
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r^L   =  /  ,  /  X  — p9 f-  \h  -^h)^  m 

Jl  -TjZ  ^m 

To  obtain  the  conditions  for  Tninimiim  hi  for  a  given  N,q  we  will 
dififerentiate  the  last  expression  with  respect  to  Cm,  considering  N,q 
a  constant,  and  will  equate  the  derivative  to  zero: 


dhi 
dOn 


hSz    ^k\^^2U^+Sz)C 


f2+fz 


c^ 


m 


0 


m 


Fia.  8    Relations  op  Vakious  Outplow  Velocities  from  the  Runner 

TO  Each  Other 


from  which,  replacing  ktQN,Q/\/Cm  by  U,  we  have 

X 


2(/,+/,)C„=    f'^'    ..^'.«^^«        /'/»    U\ 


From  this  we  obtain 


fi+fz 


C 


m 


ft  +  Si  c„ 


Z»_vi(M.) 


42    The  same  result  is  called  for  by  the  relation  Cm  =  VC«H^«/2, 
already  given,  if  we  insert 


^  U  and  TF.  -  -^^' 


/«+/. 


h+Si 


U 
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For  the  minimum  loss  for  a  given  specific  speed  the  various  out- 
flow velocities  from  the  runner  sliould  therefore  be  related  to  each 
other  in  the  proportions  shown  at  the  top  in  Fig.  8,  which  is  geo- 
metrically similar  to  the  outflow  diagram  as  indicated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  figure.    That  is,  Cu,  Ifu,  €„,  and  U  should  be  to 

each  other  respectively  as/s./j,  v/"^    ^^^  ^h  +  /a)- 

From  the  last-mentioned  figure  it  is  seen  that 

tan  /3s  =  vl  -j  and  tnn  ai  =  t '^  - 


4;}  In  orili'i'  (o  use  advaiitaKf'OUsly  small  values  of  ^-,  to  secure 
runners  of  very  high  sjK'cific  sjK'cd,  it  (hi'irfori;  becomes  necessary  to 
obtain  low  values  oi  J-,  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  high 
anglefi  of  whir!  at  the  runner  diseharge.  Tln'se  small  values  of/;  can 
be  secured  by  redueing  the  exjiosed  runner  surface  to  a  minimum. 
If  this  rcdnclion  of  vane  ari'a  is  rarried  too  far,  however,  another 
source  of  loss  will  be  intindiu'eii  due  (o  ]>eMiiittiiij;  the  passage  of  a 
Consi<!er;tl>le  iiurlion  of  liie  (low  betwei'n  the  vanes  without  its  acting 
effeetively  upniitheni. 

44     Till'  fnregciiii;;  rrlaiioHs  :ire  as  ap|ilieable  to  pumps  as  to 
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turbines,  and  furnish  a  helpful  guide  in  proportioning  the  absolute 
whirl,  the  relative  whirl  and  the  meridian  velocity  component  in  de- 
signing both  turbines  and  pumps  of  high  specific  speed.  Fig.  9 
shows  a  new  type  of  high-speed  pump  impeUer. 

45  In  looking  forward  to  the  future  development  of  the  tur- 
bine, it  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  theoretic  considerations 
call  for  a  conservative  proportioning  of  the  various  velocities  and 
angles  of  the  turbine,  and  that  there  is  no  apparent  means  of  greatly 
increasing  specific  speeds  merely  by  using  some  new  and  radical 
proportion  between  the  velocities.  Efficiencies  are  already  so  high 
that  no  startling  increase  is  possible.  The  prospect  of  further  in- 
creases in  specific  speed  therefore  Ues  entirely  in  the  use  of  higher 
velocity  heads  in  comparison  with  the  head  on  the  plant,  and  an 
avoidance  of  serious  impairment  of  the  efficiency,  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  securing  of  low  coefficients  of  loss  in  the  runner  and  draft 
tube,  and  by  observing  the  relations  between  the  velocities  deduced 
above. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  FURTHER  INCREASE   IN   SPECIFIC   SPEED 

46  To  get  some  idea  of  the  possibiUties  of  further  increases  of 
specific  speed,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  best  relation  between 
the  velocities  is  adhered  to  the  losses  here  considered  will  vary  as 
the  four-thirds  power  of  the  specific  speed  N^q,  the  functional  rela- 
tion between  efficiency  and  N^q  being  derived  in  the  following  manner, 

/f~~f 
hi  =  f^  IP  +  (/,  +/,)C»„;  and  from  %  =  V  l"! 

^'^^*  ^     /T+7. 

/a  +/»^Vt 

hi  =  3(/2  +/3)C*m;  and  also,  from  Ic.qNsq  =  UVCm  =    IJ^"* 

efficiency  =  l-|.X(;^^/.*vw;^. 

47  This  considers  the  effect  of  only  the  two  losses  here  treated 
and  neglects  certain  other  losses.  These  values  of  efficiency  are 
therefore  merely  indications  of  the  limiting  values  attainable. 

48  The  two  losses  mentioned  account  for  nearly  the  whole  loss 
in  turbines  of  high  specific  speed.  In  low-speed  machines  two  other 
Josses  assume  importance  —  those  due  to  leakage  and  disk  friction. 
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These  losses  can  be  shown  to  be  given  approximately  by  the  follow- 
ing formulas:^ 

49     Leakage  loss,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  total  quantity, 
is  equal  to 

Q         N\q 
where  0  has  the  usual  significance;  i.e., 

tDN 

« 

and  disk-friction  loss,  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  total  power,  is 

equal  to 

J.  h       35  <f>^ 

and  for  present  purposes  a  still  rougher  approximation  will  be  suf- 
ficient, giving 

100  I    r  6 

J^L  =  ^^TT—  and  Ld  = 


oO  When  labyrinth  seals  are  used  for  the  runner,  the  above 
leakage  loss,  which  is  for  ordinary  seals,  may  be  as  roughly  equal  to 
Ll  =  50/N-sQ  or  even  less.  We  shall  find  that  these  losses  become 
negligible  at  moderate  vaUu^s  of  A%  and  N^q  and  are  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  high-speed  field  which  we  are  particularly  investigating. 

TURBINE   AXD    PUMP    EFFICIPLNCIES   AS    RELATED    TO    SPECIFIC 

SPEED 

51  In  Fig.  10  are  shown  a  series  of  curves  of  efficiency  plotted 
against  N^q.  Curve  .1  is  the  attaina])le  efficiency  computed  from 
the  theoretic  reflation  derived  above,  using  as  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cients /o  =  0.04  and  f?,  =  0.15.  To  show  the  effect  of  altering  the 
coefficients.  Curve  B  has  ])een  plotted  with  f->  =  003  and  /s  =  0.20. 
The  effect  of  leakage  and  disk  friction  has  been  shown  by  deducting 
these  losses  from  the  efficiencies  giv(Mi  by  Curve  A,  and  Curve  C 
shows  the  result  (th(»  h'akage  loss  being  figured  for  turbines  having 
la])yrinth  steals ). 

52  To  sliow  the  gc^iieral  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  aii<l  the  continuing  trend  toward  higher  specific  speeds,  a 

^  For  tl(ri\;ili<m  sec  piiixT  nii  Tlic  S])(M'ific  Speed  of  Hydraulic  Turbines 
by  the  writer,  pnx-nted  ;i1  I)(Henil)er  'JS  .'>0,  1<)()S,  meeting  of  Am.  Assn.  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  pi-intcd  in  The  l*(ihjt<  chfiic  of  Kcnsselaer  Poly. 
Inst.,   l'Ji;>. 
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2 
A  —  Calculated  efficiencies  based  on  loss  in  runner  =  fiX02/2g  and  dis- 
charge loss  from  runner  =  fzcy2g  with  fi  =  0.04,  f%  =  0.15,  and  neglecting  other 
losses 

B  —  Calculated  efficiencies  with  /j  =  0.03  and  /a  =  0.20 

C  —  Calculated  efficiencies  deducting  leakage  loss  (=  50/iV^Q)  and  disk- 
friction  loss  (=  6/A'2  ) 

D  —  Turbine  efficiencies  attained  in  Europe  up  to  1907  (from  paper  by 
Graf  and  Thoma,  Zcit,  Ver.  Deutsch.  Ing.,  June  29,  1907) 

E  —  Turbine  efficiencies  attained  in  America  and  Europe  up  to  1909  [from 
discussion  by  L.  F.  Moody  of  paper  by  C.  W.  Larner  in  Transactions ^  American 
Society  Civ-il  Engineers,  vol.  Ixvi,  p.  306  (1910)] 

F —  Turbine  efficiencies  attained  up  to  1920  from  tests  so  far  reported 

G  —  Efficiencies  of  small  model  turbines  (16-in.  diam.)  in  I.  P.  Morris 
Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co. 

H  —  Efficiencies  of  Curve  G  stepped  up  to  Holyoke  size,  based  on  com- 
parison of  Hoh'oke  test  (Curve  K)  and  geometrically  similar  model  (Curve  J) 
of  16-in.  diam.  at  I.  P.  Morris  Laboratory 

J  —  Test  of  small  model  of  Cedars  Rapids  type  turbine  at  I.  P.  Morris 
laboratory 

K  —  Holyoke  test  of  larger  model  of  Cedars  Rapids  type  turbine 

L  —  Efficiencies  from  paper  by  Forrest  Xagler,  Trans.\ction8,  American 
Society  Mechanical  Exgixeers,  vol.  41,  p.  829  (1919) 

M  —  Efficiencies  of  centrifugal  pumps  from  Greene's  Pumping  Machineryi 
1911 

N  —  Efficiencies  of  centrifugal  pumps  up  to  1913 

P  —  Tests  of  12-in.  pump  models  of  author's  spiral  type  at  I.  P.  Morris 
Laboratory  up  to  1920 

Q  —  Pump  efficiencies  attained  up  to  1920 

number  of  other  curves  have  b(*en  plotted  in  the  same  figure,  four  of 
them  being  for  pumps. 

53  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  curves 
G  and  H  with  A  and  B.  As  more  development  work  is  carried  out 
in  the  high-specific-speed  field,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  effi- 
ciencies shown  l)y  Curves  F  and  Q,  for  both  turbines  and  pumps,  will 
be  materially  exceeded  and  brought  into  closer  relation  to  the  theo- 
retic values  of  Curves  A  and  B,  assuming  that  the  coefficients  used 
in  computing  these  curves  can  be  more  closely  approached. 

54  The  g(nierally  lower  range  of  values  of  pumps  as  compared 
to  turbines  at  all  specific  speeds  is  not  entirely  due  to  essential  dif- 
ferences in  action,  but  much  of  the  diff(M"ence  the  writer  believes  to 
be  attributable  to  the  gcnin-ally  smaller  dimensions  of  pumps;  al- 
though the  pump  sutlers  a  definite  disadvantage  in  its  action  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  ])uinp  the  impeller  imparts  velocity  head  to  the 
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fluid  and  depends  upon  a  stationary  dififuser  for  the  reconversion  of 
this  velocity  head  into  pressure  head;  while  in  the  turbine  pressure 
head  is  converted  into  velocity  head  in  the  stationary  casing  and 
guides,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  runner,  leaving  only  a  small  portion 
for  reconversion  in  the  draft  tube. 

55  Going  back  to  the  theoretic  conditions  for  best  efficiency 
or  higher  specific  speed,  let  us  see  what  is  involved  in  the  increases 
in  specific  speed  shown  by  Curves  A  and  B.  These  high  specific 
speeds  are  imagined  to  be  attained  without  changing  the  proportion- 
ing of  the  velocities  relatively  to  each  other,  but  by  increasing  the 
magnitudes  of  all  of  them,  and  thus  requiring  the  use  of  higher  ve- 
locity heads  in  comparison  with  the  head  on  the  plant.  To  see  what 
this  means  in  actual  values,  we  can  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  absolute  velocity  of  discharge  from  the  runner  varies  with  re- 
spect to  iV,Q.    The  derivative  is  as  follows: 

56  Referring  to  the  proportions  shown  in  the  triangles  of  Fig.  8, 


c.       V  2      t;      '^*'' 


^'^]^--^'^'i* 


M 


3 


We  also  have 

V4 


and  hence 


(/.+/3)f4T 


2/ 


f2     ,f2  +  fz 

/2  H- 


or 


2 


1  +  ^* 


57  From  the  last  equation  values  of  C*,  which  represents  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  head  of  the  water  at  discharge  from  the  runner 
to  the  head  on  the  turbine,  can  be  computed  for  various  values  of 
the  specific  speed.  As  previously  noted,  the  term  fc,Q  in  the  formula 
for  C*  is  a  coefficient  having  the  value 


fc.Q  = 


7rD2 


60  (2^)'/VJ 
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In  this  c\]n-etfsion  Dt  should  be  taken  as  the  mean  diameter  of  dis- 
charge of  the  runner  and  A  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  space  into 
which  the  runner  discharges,  measured  in  a  section  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  velocity.  In  a  runner  in  which  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  velocity  of  discharge  is  at  a  moderate  inclination  to  the 
axis  and  having  vanes  extending  nearly  to  the  axis,  Z>2  may  be  taken 


as  approxiin;ilcly  equal  tu  f  /;,  where  D  v. 
flow  s|);ice.    This  skives  us 


r>,S  The  cn]ii|iul,-,nnii  \vA<  lieen  t:irneil  out  for  the  two  ^vU  of 
values  of/;  and  /:  wliii'h  weir  n<.vA  in  plottiiiR  Curves  A  and  B  in 
Fig.  III.     \-\ii.  11  Mipper  (liaKnnn)  .^linws  the  corres])onding  vahies  of 
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C*,  the  curves  in  this  figure  being  marked  A  and  B  to  correspond  to 
Fig.  10. 

59  The  ordinates  of  these  curves  represent  the  velocity  head 
corresponding  to  the  absolute  velocity  of  discharge  from  the  runner, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  head  on  the  turbine.  With  the  low 
values  of  the  coefficients /2  and/s  which  have  been  used  in  computing 
these  curves,  the  possibility  is  shown  of  developing  much  higher 
specific  speeds  than  have  yet  been  attained,  and  it  is  also  seen  that 
this  can  be  done  without  the  necessity  of  employing  extremely  high 
velocity  heads.  It  may  be  found  from  later  experience  that  some- 
what higher  velocity  heads  may  be  employed  without  serious  loss  in 
efficiency,  in  order  to  reduce  the  turbine  dimensions.  The  exact 
numerical  values  of  coefficients  ji  and  /s  which  can  be  secured  in  the 
future  remain  for  further  investigation  to  show. 

60  Whatever  the  values  of  the  coefficients  secured  by  a  par- 
ticular turbine  design  the  relation  indicated  by  the  general  form  of 
the  curves  of  the  last  figure  will  always  apply,  i.e.,  increases  in  spe- 
cific speed  to  extremely  high  values  will  inevitably  involve,  sooner  or 
later,  the  use  of  higher  velocity  heads  at  the  nmner  discharge.  In 
turbines  arranged  according  to  present  practice  the  extent  to  which 
the  increase  in  specific  speed  can  be  carried  will  be  limited  by  the 
height  of  the  turbine  runner  above  the  surface  of  the  tailwater. 

61  In  order  that  the  absolute  pressure  at  the  runner  discharge 
should  be  kept  at  a  sufficient  margin  above  the  point  at  which  the 
water  will  vaporize,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  head  for  the  re- 
tardation of  flow  during  quick  gate  closures,  the  sum  of  the  static 
elevation  of  the  runner  above  the  tailwater  surface  and  the  regained 
velocity  head  should  not  approach  unduly  close  to  the  barometric 
limit  of  34  ft.,  and  in  the  following  examples  the  limit  will  be  set  at 
27  ft.  With  such  a  limiting  value,  if  a  runner  should  be  placed,  say, 
17  ft.  above  tailwater,  there  would  remain  only  10  ft.  as  the  limit  of 
the  velocity  head  which  can  be  employed,  making  the  necessary 
allowance,  however,  for  draft-tube  losses,  distribution  of  velocity, 
and  increase  in  velocity  during  full-gate  operation. 

62  In  order  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  restriction  placed 
upon  specific  speed  by  the  location  of  the  t\u*bine  with  respect  to 
tailwater,  the  curves  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  11  have  been 
drawn,  using  Curve  A  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  figure  as  a  basis, 
but  adding  30  per  cent  to  the  velocity  heads  called  for  by  this  ciure 
in  order  to  provide  a  margin  to  cover  certain  factors,  including  the 
unequal  distribution  of  velocities  at  the  nmner  discharge  and  the 
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variation  in  the  absolute  velocity  from  the  normal  point  of  operation 
up  to  full  gate,  the  necessary  margin  being  reduced,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  velocity  head  is  not  completely  regained  by  the  draft  tube. 


.^''t  •■•14'  •■ 


Fig.  13    Inverted  Turbine  op  the  Wicket-Gate  Type 

Two  curves  are  shown  in  this  figure,  for  plants  operating  respectively 
under  heads  of  50  ft.  and  100  ft. 

63  It  will  be  noted  that  even  with  the  low  outflow  losses  called 
for  with  the  types  of  turbines  considered,  a  point  is  soon  reached 
where  the  turbine  must  be  set  at  the  tailwater  elevation  or  below  it. 
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If  the  turbine  should  be  applied  to  heads  higher  than  100  ft.,  this 
point  would  occur  at  still  lower  specific  speeds. 

POWER    PLANTS    WITH    INVERTED    TURBINES    AND    DRAFT   TUBES 

DIRECTED    UPWARD    FROM    RUNNERS 

64     If  we  should  adhere  to  the  usual  practice  in  the  design  of 
power  plants,  the  future  extension  of  the  available  range  of  specific 
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I'^ig.  14     Inverted  Turbixe  of  the  Plixcier-Gate  Type 

speeds  for  tm'])in(^s  would  be  narrowly  restricted.  The  following 
procedure  has,  howevcM",  be(^n  proposcMl  by  Mr.  H.  Birchard  Taylor, 
namely,  that  we  remove  this  restriction  on  future  progress  and  aban- 
don the  universal  practice  of  placiii«:;  the  turbine  runner  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  taihvater.    ]\Ir.  Taylor  proposes,  if  necessary, 
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to  locate  the  runner  considerably  below  the  normal  tailwater  eleva- 
tion. The  objection  immediately  presents  itself  that  even  if  the 
nmner  is  placed  above  normal  tailwater  it  will  be  submerged  and 
inaccessible  during  times  of  high  water.  This  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  the  very  simple  but  somewhat  radical  procedure  of  turning  the 
t\u*bine  upside  down  and  directing  the  draft  tube  upward  from  the 
nmner,  so  that  it  will  discharge  over  a  crest  located  slightly  above 
the  highest  tailwater  elevation  to  be  encountered  in  a  particular 
installation.  Fig.  12  shows  a  power  plant  as  it  would  be  built  in 
accordance  with  this  idea,  and  Figs.  13  and  14  two  new  forms  of 
inverted-type  turbine  which  could  be  used  in  such  a  plant. 

65  In  Fig.  12  the  t\u*bine  is  arranged  with  wicket  gates  or 
movable  guide  vanes,  operating  from  below  in  a  pit  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  draft  tube  is  of  the  spreading  type,  the  outer  barrel 
of  the  tube  being  used  to  form  a  circular  crest  to  exclude  the  tail- 
water  when  access  is  desired  to  the  interior  of  the  turbine.  The 
procedure  to  follow  would  be  to  close  the  head  gates  and  to  pump 
out  the  water  contained  by  the  draft  tube  and  turbine  passages  by 
the  use  of  low-head  centrifugal  pimips  or  hydraulic  ejectors. 

66  Without  going  into  all  of  the  new  features  opened  by  this 
arrangement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  turbine  casing,  which  is 
under  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure,  is  located  at  a  low  point  in 
the  power-house  substructure  where  there  is  a  large  mass  of  con- 
crete above  it  to  counteract  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.  An 
excellent  design  of  draft  tube  can  be  used  without  requiring  any 
increased  depth  of  excavation,  and  the  runner  is  nat\u*ally  located 
at  a  low  point  in  the  substructure. 

67  The  arrangements  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14  can  be  readily 
understood  from  the  drawings.  In  the  turbine  in  Fig.  13  wicket 
gates  are  used  with  the  guide-vane  stems  carried  up  through,  or  in 
line  with,  the  draft-tube  stay  vanes  which  are  used  to  support  the 
superimposed  structure,  and  "outside"  operating  mechanism  is 
used,  arranged  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  t\u*bine  pit.  In  Fig.  14  a 
plunger  gate  is  used  instead  of  the  usual  wicket  gates,  this  plunger 
being  operated  by  hydrauUc  pressure. 

68  In  conclusion,  the  writer  hopes  that  in  pointing  out  some 
of  the  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  the  turbine,  the 
suggestions  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  prove  helpful  to 
other  engineers  working  in  this  field. 
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THE  RISING  IMPORTANCE  OF  OIL-INJECTION 
TYPE  OF  INTERNAL-CO^^IBUSTION  ENGINE 

By  Charles  E.  Lucre,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

'^PHE  first  successful  commercial  machines  of  the  internal-com- 
bustion class  were  gas-burning  engines.  While  they  have  now 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  more  or  less  commercial  insignificance, 
they  have  left  behind  a  useful  influence  in  that  they  have  taught 
certain  lessons  that  are  of  value  in  solving  the  problems  of  liquid- 
fuel  adaptation. 

2  The  first  lesson  taught  by  the  gas-burning  engine  is,  the 
higher  the  efficiency  the  higher  must  the  compression  be.  That  is 
as  it  should  Ixi  on  thermodynamic  grounds,  and  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  theory.  The  second  lesson 
is,  that  in  addition  to  high  compression,  high  efficiency  is  obtainable 
only  if  combustion  is  carried  out  in  a  correct  and  proper  manner 
as  to  timing  and  rate.  The  gas-burning  engine  has  also  demon- 
strated that  to  get  the  maximum  results  in  both  power  and  efficiency 
it  is  equally  necessary  tliat  the  fuel  be  intimately  and  homogeneousl}- 
mixed  with  the  air  throughout  its  entire  mass,  and  that  the  cylinder 
be  fully  charged  with  that  kind  of  mixture. 

3  In  addition  to  these  principles  of  combustion  for  transform- 
ing high  percentages  of  heat  into  work,  the  building  of  gas-burning 
engines  has  established  many  basic  principles  in  the  structural 
problem.  To  make  cylinders,  pistons  and  heads  that  will  not  crack 
is  not  as  eas}'  as  it  would  seem,  but  taking  the  experience  of  the 
world  at  large,  it  can  l>e  said  that  rcliabk*  means  of  avoiding  cracks 
have  been  (h^viscd. 

4  In  the  adaptation  of  liquid  fuel  there  are  certain  special 
problems  tliat  have  to  he  itavd  that  did  not  exist  with  the  gaseous- 
fuel  internal-combustion  engine.     The  two  principal  classes  of  prob- 
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lems  are  in  the  fuel  itself  and  in  the  special  type  of  service  to  be  met. 
It  very  early  appeared  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal 
liquid-fuel  engine  equally  good  for  gasoline,  kerosene  or  fuel  oil, 
or  equally  good  for  boats  or  automobiles  or  aircraft.  There  might 
very  well  be  an  automobile  engine  or  a  motorship  engine,  or  a  tractor 
engine,  or  a  railroad  engine,  or  a  stationary  electric-lighting-set 
engine,  but  each  must  be  different. 

5  It  is  this  adaptation  that  occupies  most  of  the  period  of 
development.  To  study  the  fuel  phase  of  liquid-fuel  adaptation, 
fuels  must  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  that  are  now  found  com- 
mercially but  which  division  originally  was  not  so  clear.  The  first 
class  includes  fuels  that  are  sufficiently  volatile  to  make  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  and  gaseous  mixture  with  air  by  passing  through 
so  simple  a  device  as  a  carburetor,  which  is  similar  to  the  older  air- 
gas  mixing  valve  of  all  gas-burning  engines.  The  second  may  be 
termed  the  non-volatile  class,  and  it  includes  anything  that  cannot 
be  used  in  such  a  carburetor  with  or  without  heat,  but  which  re- 
quires a  device  that  must  be  built  into  part  of  the  engine  structure 
rather  than  an  attachment  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  gas 
engine,  thus  initiating  the  injection  oil  engine. 

6  The  really  difficult  problem  of  the  gasoUne  engine  appears 
only  when  it  is  reaUzed  that  the  fuel  available  is  no  longer  volatile 
enough  to  make  the  desirable  homogeneous  mixture,  but  not  yet 
bad  enough  to  require  an  injection  engine.  Before  getting  down  to 
the  problem  of  the  injection  engine  proper,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  analyze  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  adapting  the  gas- 
burning  engine  and  its  principles  of  good  utilization  to  Ught,  and  then 
to  heavier,  gasoline. 

DIFFICULTIES   ENCOUNTERED    IN   ADAPTING   THE   GAS-BURNING 
ENGINE  TO   LIGHT  AND   THEN  TO   HEAVIER   GASOLINES 

7  The  first  principle  of  maximum  compression  cannot  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  is  desirable  because  the  ignition  temperature  of  these 
gasoline  mixtures  is  lower  than  that  of  the  gases  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  fuels  for  the  more  efficient  gas-burning  engine.  Furthermore, 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  before  compression  is  no  longer 
under  the  complete  control  it  used  to  be  with  cold  gas,  and  the 
temperature  at  the  point  of  ignition  or  when  compression  ends 
is  as  much  a  function  of  the  temperature  before  compression  begins 
as  it  is  of  the  amount  of  pressure  rise. 
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8  The  conclusions  reached  in  gas-burning  engine  practice  with 
regard  to  mixture  quality,  proportionality,  homogeneity,  intimacy, 
are  all  verified  with  gasoline.  In  proportion  as  that  kind  of  mix- 
ture is  attained  with  the  volatile  liquid  fuel,  so  is  it  possible  to 
attain  some  fair  measure  of  the  promise  of  efficiency,  but  the  limit 
of  attainment  and  the  realization  of  it  both  fall  off  as  the  volatility 
falls  off,  and  with  the  gasoline  we  are  now  using  approximately 
only  one  half  vaporizes  in  the  intake  passages. 

9  The  other  half  that  will  not  vaporize  is  carried  along  in  three 
different  states:  (a)  as  a  film  on  the  walls,  such  as  rain  will  form  on 
a  windowpane,  (6)  as  a  fog  that  floats,  and  (c)  as  a  rain  that  is 
falling  or  driven  by  the  air  currents.  A  fog  turns  into  rain,  the 
rain  makes  films  and  the  action  cannot  go  far  before  the  fuel  is  all 
wall  film.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  with  devices  such  as  screens, 
baffles  and  paddles  can  prevail,  because  these  cannot  overcome  the 
laws  of  liquid  flow  and  vapor  pressure  that  are  operating.  This  is 
a  probk^n  of  serious  importance,  because  if  the  unvaporized  liquid 
fuel  gets  into  the  cylinder  and  strikes  a  hot  spot,  such  as  the  piston 
head,  it  will  vaporize  there  locally,  and  will  form  on  the  piston  head 
a  '^ pancake''  of  vapor  that  will  have  displaced  the  air  and  not  be 
mixed  with  it.  This  wlien  combustion  takes  place  above  it,  is  simply 
heated  to  decomposition  temperature,  producing  carbon,  and  though 
actually  not  burning  itself,  it  fouls  up  the  engine  and  interferes  with 
its  operation  with  a  loss  of  fuel. 

10  If  the  unvaporized  fuel  entering  the  cylinder  strikes  on  a 
cold  cylinder  wall,  it  will  run  down  past  the  piston  into  the  lubri- 
cating oil.  This  unvaporized  fuel  is  mainly  kerosene  and  the  lubri- 
cating oil  is  also  a  p(*troleum  product.  They  are  nuitually  soluble 
and  as  a  consequence  the  viscosity  (hsappears.  Tlie  mixture  is  no 
longer  a  lubricant.  It  runs  down  into  the  crankcase  and  destroys 
the  lu])rication  of  the  main  bearings  and  the  crankpins,  as  well  as 
the  piston  pins.  How  can  these  things  be  pn^vented  from  happening? 
Unless  they  are  prevented,  the  engine  is  no  longer  connnercial. 

11  Two  c()ins(*s  of  action  nvv  open.  The  first  is  to  heat  the  mix- 
ture as  it  leaves  th(^  caibun'tor,  and  tlu^reby  raise  the  vapor  pressure 
to  a  point  where  in  a  15  to  1  proportion  tlu^re  will  be  a  vaporized- 
fuel  and  air  mixture  at  the  niininium  j)()ssible  temperature  and  a 
pressure  of  om^  atinosphi^rc  It  may  b(^  said,  th(^r(^fore,  that  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  lipiitnig  is  ])('iiiiissil)l<\  and  possibly  a  sufficient 
amount  to  compl^'tcly  (hy  the  mixture  if  the  gasoline  is  not  too 
heavy,  but  conij)l('te  lieating  for  a  kerosene  mixture  is  not.     Gain 
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will  be  realized,  but  also  a  loss,  and  the  loss  will  overbalance  the 
gain,  and  the  practice  must  be  abandoned. 

12  The  next  mode  of  attack  is  to  try  to  handle  the  mixture 
with  some  of  the  fuel  as  a  liquid.  To  handle  a  wet  mixture  means 
really,  in  the  modem  multi-cylinder  engine,  to  distribute  the  stream 
of  liquid  as  it  nms  along  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes,  to  four,  six,  or 
more  branches,  giving  to  each  the  same  amoimt  of  liquid  in  order 
that  all  cylinders  may  work  the  same,  assuming  the  liquid  will  be 
vaporized  or  sprayed  as  it  enters  each  cylinder.  To  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  the  liquid  moves.  Imagine  the  liquid 
coming  up  the  side  walls  of  the  riser  and  approaching  a  bend  as  in 
Fig.  1.  How  would  it  turn?  Observations  in  glass  show  that  the 
liquid  forms  a  very  substantial  lump  at  A,  just  beyond  the  turn. 


Lump 


'Wall  Films 


Fig.  1    Gasoline-kerosene  Carburetob  Engine,  Liquid  on 

Manifold  Walls 


and  on  the  inside  of  the  bend.  Films  collect  at  the  outside  of  the 
bend,  but  the  velocity  of  the  air-vapor  mixture  is  so  great  at  that 
point  as  to  drive  the  liquid  film  aroimd  the  bend  to  the  point  of 
least  velocity.  It  is  really  the  shape  of  the  stream  of  air  that  the 
plug  of  liquid  reveals. 

13  Therefore,  if  the  gasoline  is  not  very  heavy,  then  a  moderate 
heating  of  the  mixture  —  not  too  much  —  with  some  form  of  hot 
spot  is  the  right  thing  so  as  to  avoid  preignition,  and  with  this 
moderate  heating  a  manifold  to  take  care  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rest  of  the  Uquid. 

REMEDIES   PROPOSED 

14  The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  gasoline  carburetor 
engine  is  approaching  a  crisis  in  its  history  that  is  going  to  force 
the  use  of  radical  remedies.  The  remedies  now  being  considered 
are  as  follows: 

15  First,  the  elimination  of  the  manifold  entirely.    This  wiD 
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take  away  the  distribution  problem  and  will  permit  the  delivery  of 
the  liquid  as  a  liquid  with  its  air  into  the  cylinder  directly.  No 
particular  nozzle  spraying  is  needed  and  not  much  vaporizing,  be- 
cause by  properly  forming  the  inlet  valve  and  its  passages  a  com- 
bustible foglike  mixture  will  be  formed  as  the  charge  enters  the 
cyhnder.  This  method  has  proved  to  Ix^  successful,  and  it  is  now  the 
standard  in  use  for  all  farm  and  most  tractor  engines,  several  hundred 
thousand  of  which  are  made  every  year,  burning  kerosene  without 
any  mixture  heating  whatever  beyond  what  is  incidental  to  suction. 

16  Lubricating-oil  contamination  still  is  troublesome,  and  all 
such  engines  suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  minimize 
this  the  cyHnrler  lubrication  must  be  kept  separate  from  that  of  the 
main  Ix^arings  and  crankpins.  With  admission  of  the  mixture,  how- 
ever poorly  vaporized,  directly  to  the  cylinder,  good  mixtures  can 
be  made  without  reduction  of  compression,  but  it  is  actually  in- 
creased by  adding  water.  This  allows  the  water  to  enter  the  cylinder 
as  a  spray,  just  as  the  kerosene  does,  and  by  reason  of  its  thermal, 
and  to  some  extent  its  chemical,  action,  the  compression  can  be 
raised  so  that  some  tractor  engines  and  many  farm  engines  have  as 
high  as  00  11).  compression. 

17  The  second  remedy  is  to  change  the  volatility  of  the  gaso- 
line by  mixture  with  another  and  more  volatile  fuel.  By  properly 
selecting  the  things  to  l)e  added  to  the  gasoline,  it  is  possible  to  not 
only  improve  the  volatility,  but  at  the  ^nmc  iinw  raise  the  ignition 
point.  Experiments  with  a  benzol-alcohol-kerosene  mixture  at 
Columbia  Universitv  have  vielded  trulv  wonderful  results  judged 
by  the  possibilities  of  tlie  future.  It  is  amazing  to  what  extent  com- 
pression can  be  raised  on  a  charge  of  gasoline  r(\'uly  to  preignite 
normally,  with  a  minor  amount  of  alcohol  added.  This  is  also  true 
with  benzol.  Such  mixtures  carried  the  German  aircraft  through 
the  war. 


ABAXDOXMENT  OF  THH   CAKliT  liKTOK   EXCIIXE  AS  A   MEAXS  OF 
SOLVr\(J    THE    PKESEXT    MO'IOU-Fr EI.    PROBLEM 

18  The  third  reiiKMJy  and  this  is  i\\o  radical  thing  —  is  to 
abandon  the  mixture  ('iiirine  (nitirely  and  take  up  tlie  injection  en- 
gine. The  abiindoiiinent  of  the  carburetor  engine,  or  the  complete 
premixture  engine,  is  a  thing  that  would  solve  the  present  fuel  prob- 
lem as  we  hear  of  it,  and  tliat  fuel  problem  is  a  n\d  |)roblem.  America 
is  today  facing  a  situation  in  its  licjuid-fuersupply  that  is  one  of  the 
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most  serious  things  that  has  happened  industrially.    This  country 
has  reached  the  point  where  imports  exceed  exports.    That  means 
a  real  shortage.     It  is  due  to  the  motor-car  and  allied  demand. 
Its  direct  effect  is  increased  prices  for  those  volatile  constituents 
that  are  in  greatest  demand,  but  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  price  for  such  residuals  as  are  not  in  demand.    A  switchover  from 
the  carburetor  engine,  which  requires  the  light  di3tillates,  to  an  in- 
jection engine  —  independent  of  the  distillate  and  of  a  kind  which 
is  independent  of  volatiUty,  operating  with  anything  having  proper 
fluidity  —  would  mean  that  the  automobile  industry  would  be  revo- 
lutionized.   Such  a  step  cannot  be  taken  suddenly.    It  is  a  difficult 
job,  but  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  to  state  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  in  solving  them.    Not  only  is  this  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  engineer,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
19    In  case  of  the  successful  development  of  a  suitable  injection 
engine  the  problem  of  gasoline  shortage  disappears,  because  the 
injection  engine  can  handle  any  petroleum  distillate,  any  coal-tar 
product,  any  alcohol  or  similar  fuel,  subject  to  the  one  condition 
that  it  shall  be  of  proper  fluidity  to  pass  the  pump  valves  and  spray 
finely  at  the  spray  orifice.    If  a  fuel  is  not  naturally  of  high  fluidity, 
there  is  not  one  that  cannot  be  made  of  proper  fluidity  by  adequate 
heating.    The  temperature  of  heating,  however,  must  not  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  cause  a  decomposition  with  carbonization  and  cracking. 


INJECTION   AND    CARBURETOR   ENGINES   COMPARED 

20  The  injection  engine,  compared  with  the  carburetor  engine, 
not  only  makes  engines  independent  of  the  grade  of  fuel  (there  is 
only  one  requirement  besides  its  viscosity  —  cleanliness),  but  it 
presupposes  that  there  will  be  imder  compression  only  air,  and 
that  only  after  compression  shall  the  fuel  be  injected.  This  means 
that  by  properly  choosing  the  time  of  injection  the  compression 
may  be  as  high  as  pleases  the  designer.  There  is  no  longer  any 
limit  of  temperature  of  ignition,  because  there  is  nothing  to  ignite. 
As  a  consequence  the  injection  engine  has  higher  possibilities  of 
efficiency,  and  those  possibilities  are  attainable,  and  attained. 

21  Another  difference  foimd  between  the  injection  and  the  car- 
buretor engine  is  that  due  to  the  difficulty  in  making  the  fuel  reach 
all  of  the  air.  With  the  gas-burning  engine  and  with  the  carburetor 
type  of  volatile-liquid-fuel  engine,  a  mixture  is  made  externally  and 
every  part  is  actively  combustible,  so  that  there  will  be  the  maxi- 
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mum  possible  work  per  cyliiuler  charge  for  a  ^iven  eompression  and 
shape  of  combustion  line.  With  the  injection  engine  there  arc 
certain  real  advantages,  as  pointed  out,  but  if  after  compression  of 
the  air  charge  the  fuel  is  quickly  thrown  in,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach 
all  of  the  air  in  an  unfavorably  shaped  combustion  chaml)er  from 
a  single  point  of  injection. 

22  There  nuist  be  a  means  of  spraying  the  oil  into  a  charge 
of  dense  air  —  air  of  a  density  up  to  30  or  40  atmospheres  —  means 
of  arranging  to  get  the  injected  fuel  in  contact  with  as  much  of  the 
air  as  possible,  and  means  of  preventing  the  delivery  at  any  point 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  fuel  that  cannot  reach  air,  because 
in  that  case  carbon  will  1h»  formed  and  smoke  produced  which  will 
choke  up  the  engine  in  time. 

THE    TWO    CLASSES    OF    INJECTION    ENGINES 

23  The  nunms  of  carrying  out  th(»  operations  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  injection  engine  are  divisible  functionally  into  two  classes. 
The  air  nuist  always  be  compressed.  It  may  l)e  compressed  to  ig- 
nition temperature  and  higher,  so  that  the  fuel  as  injected  into  it 
ignites  innnediately  and  burns  as  fast  as  it  gets  in,  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion being  the  rate  of  injection  and  controlled  by  mechanical 
m(*ans.  On  the  other  liand,  it  may  l)e  compressed  not  to  ignition 
but  to  something  less  than  ignition  temperature,  and  then  the  fuel 
injc^cted  suddenly  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  which  will  burn 
as  n(^arly  instantaneously  as  may  be.  This  gives  us  two  classes 
of  injection  engines.  Tlie  first,  the  correct  o|)eration  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  indicator  card  of  Pig.  2  in  full  lines,  is  explosive  in  type, 
and  if  the  combustion  is  imperfectly  carried  out  there  may  result 
explosive  sliocks  as  shown  at  A,  or  slow  burning  as  at  B  in  dotted 
lines,  the  other,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  carries  the  air  to  a  higher  com- 
pression pr(\^siu*e,  so  as  to  have  it  not  only  as  hot  as  the  ignition 
tem])erature  but  somewhat  hotter.  This  will  give  a  non-c\\plosive 
combustion  at  substantially  constant  pressure  according  to  the  full 
line,  but  if  combustion  be  carried  out  imperfectly,  or  deranged  as 
to  timing  of  injection  or  combustion,  it  may  produce  explosive 
shocks  as  at  .1  or  slow  Imrning  as  at  B  according  to  the  dotted  lines. 

24  Each  of  these  two  classes  is  subject  to  certain  derange- 
ments or  diseases  p(Hmliar  to  a  given  mechanism,  but  comparing 
the  two  piopcrly  a(ljust<'<l,  how  do  tlH\v  stand  with  n^Vn^ice  to 
each  other?    Is  th<^n'  any  great  choice,  an}'  reason  why  the  advocat(^ 
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of  one  should  call  the  advocate  of  the  other  wrong?  Not  at  aU. 
Each  is  justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  ejficiency,  power  and  practi- 
cability, so  that  the  real  problem  boils  down  to  one  of  mechanical 
questions  of  relative  cost,  reliability,  foolproofness  and  adaptability 
to  service  conditions.  The  two  are  related  in  this  simple  maimer 
as  to  efficiency.  If  the  compression  of  the  first  with  explosive- 
type  combustion  is  about  half  the  compression  of  the  other  burning 
the  fuel  at  substantially  constant  pressure,  their  efficiencies  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  the  former  case,  if  an  explosive  mixture  is 
to  be  made,  the  compression  must  be  kept  X  degrees  below  the  ig- 
nition value  in  order  to  keep  it  under  control,  and  in  the  other  case 
Y  degrees  above  ignition  temperature  to  insure  prompt  ignition  after 
injection. 

25    Assuming  the  exponent  n  in  the  equation   PV^  =  C  to 
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Fig.  2    Injection  Oil  Engine  —  Explosive  Combustion 
Fig.  3    Injection  Oil  Engine  —  Non-explosive  Combustion 


have  a  value  of  1.4,  it  appears  that  150  lb.  compression  will  produce 
the  ignition  temperature  of  kerosene  (998  deg.  fahr.)  if  the  initial 
temperatiu^  is  a  Uttle  less  than  250  deg.  fahr.,  and  if  an  explosive 
mixture  is  to  be  formed  and  not  preignited,  a  margin  of  100  deg. 
below  ignition  will  be  attained  with  an  initial  temperature  of  some- 
thing under  200  deg.  and  a  margin  of  200  deg.  with  about  175  deg. 
fahr.  initial.  For  fuel  oil  having  an  ignition  temperature  of  1070 
deg.  fahr.  the  same  conditions  will  be  brought  about  by  the  same 
compression  when  the  initial  temperatures  are  300  deg.  fahr.,  250 
deg.  and  200  deg.  respectively. 

26  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  air  is  to  have  a  safe  margin  of 
temperature  over  the  ignition  value  before  compression,  higher  com- 
pression or  higher  initial  temperatures  are  necessary.     For  solid- 
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injection  sprays  it  is  generally  assumed  that  200  deg.  margin  is  safe 
and  for  air  spraying  400  deg.  margin.  For  the  latter  case  a  com- 
pression of  450  lb.  is  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  this  will  be  se- 
cured with  a  little  over  250  deg.  initial  with  kerosene  and  a  little 
less  than  250  deg.  with  fuel  oil.  Solid  injection  ignition  may  be 
produced  with  equal  reliability  with  less  compression,  or  with  lower 
initial  temperature,  or  both. 


METHODS    OF    SPRAYIXG    FUEL    EMPLOYED    IN    INJECTION    ENGINES 

27  The  first  mechanical  problem  in  connection  with  this  in- 
jection engine  is  that  of  making  the  spray,  and  one  might  say,  in 
a  way,  that  the  building  of  the  engine  begins  with  the  forming  of  a 
chamber  around  a  spray.  The  simplest  wa}^  of  making  a  spray  nozzle, 
introduced   by   the   first   successful   connnercial  engine   which   was 
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brought  here  from  England  —  the  Iloi-nsl^y  -  consists  in  drilling  a 
hole  in  a  plate.  Tlirough  this  a  jet  is  projected  wliich  strikes  the 
wall,  a  spray  ])eing  formed  by  splashing  (P'ig.  4).  If  the  hole  is 
reduced  in  size,  or  if  supplied  with  oil  un<l<'r  much  higher  pnvssure, 
the  oil  will  move  proportionately  more  slowly  on  tlie  sides  as  com- 
pared with  the  (Hunter,  and  finalh'  the  entire  jet  will  expand  into  a 
fine  mist   (Fig.  5). 

28  Tlie  ess(»iitial  characteristic  of  such  a  spi'ay  is  strong  pene- 
tration power.  What  is  necessaiy,  however,  is  some  means  of  spread- 
ing. This  can  be  s(^eured  l)v  multii)I<^  holes  (Fig.  (>).  It  can  also  be 
secured  by  usini;-  slots  which  aie  nonnally  closed  but  which  are 
opened  by  the  oil  pre^siiiY^  (len(M'ting  the  metal.  Spread  can  be  se- 
cured also  from  a  single  s])ray  orifice^  by  giving  the  oil  back  of  the 
orifice  a  rotarv  motion  just  as  in  the  mechanical  atomizer  oil  buriKT 
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as  developed  for  the  Navy  (Fig.  7) .  Here  the  oil  grooves  are  arranged 
to  deliver  tangentially  into  a  small  whirl  chamber  A,  so  that  the 
oil  in  the  chamber  will  have  a  rotary  motion,  as  also  will  the  oil 
issuing  from  the  end  of  the  orifice  B  at  the  outlet  from  the  chamber. 
If  the  orifice  B  has  an  area  many  times  greater  than  the  area  through 
these  grooves,  there  will  be  no  residual  pressure  in  the  chamber  A, 
and  in  this  case  with  sharp  edges  oil  spray  will  issue  in  a  hollow  cone 
form,  due  to  a  pure  centrifugal  whirl.  The  spray  will  have  a  good 
uniform  spread  with  little  or  no  penetration.  If,  however,  orifice 
B  be  narrowed  down  so  that  it  is  smaller  than  the  grooves  in  area, 
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there  will  be  residual  pressure  in  the  whirl  chamber  A,  producing 
axial  velocity  also,  and  the  cone  spray  becomes  narrower  and  solid. 
The  spray  will  then  have  less  spread  and  more  penetration. 

29  In  addition  to  this  method  of  soUd-injection  spra3ang  there 
is  the  air-spray  system.  This  in  its  simplest  form  (Fig.  8)  consists  of 
a  cup  with  liquid  fuel  in  the  bottom,  compressed  air  above  the  fuel, 
and  a  small  hole  in  the  side  at  or  below  the  oil  level.  As  the  air 
escapes  through  the  hole  there  is  first  a  depression  of  the  liquid 
right  at  the  point  and  the  liquid  is  carried  to  the  orifice  by  the  air 
flow  across  its  surface  and  blown  out,  being  sprayed  by  the  higher 
velocity  of  the  air.  Such  a  spray  is  fine  and  has  good  penetration, 
but  not  much  spread. 

30  A  modification  giving  somewhat  better  control  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  9,  which  has  a  depression  in  the  passageway  at  .4,  in  which  the 
fuel  is  dej^osited  as  a  pool.  A  deflector  over  the  oil  directs  the  air 
down  and  across  its  surface.  The  air  in  motion  will  tear  the  liquid 
off  from  the  surface  and  this  may  be  delivered  to  the  cylinder  in 
a  narrow  cono  spray  through  a  contracted  orifice  A,  or  through 
multiple  orifices  as  at  B,  to  get  an  adequate  spread.  This  form  is 
the  so-called  *'open  air  spray''  of  the  Diesel  engine. 

31  Next  there  is  the  so-called  ^'closed  air-spray  valve,"  in 
which  a  valve  s(vits  on  the  outlet  of  a  passage  as  in  Fig.  10,  and  which 
when  lifted  allows  the  air  to  flow.  The  oil  is  delivered  by  the  pump 
into  the  passage  and  spreads  out  on  plates  usually  provided  with 
holes,  grooves,  or  slots  so  as  to  off(T  a  large  amount  of  surface  to  be 
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wetted  by  the  oil,  which  can  be  blown  off  gradually  and  dehvered 
as  a  spray  through  a  single  or  nmltipk^  orifice  .4.  Such  a  spray  has 
a  narrow  angle,  strong  i)enetration,  and  httle  spread  except  as  may 
result  from  impact  and  rebounding.  This  is  the  most  common  air 
spray  of  tlie  Dies(4  engine.  To  secure  more  spread  directly,  the 
valve  can  Ix^  re\'ersed  in  seating  as  in  B. 

:V2  For  any  given  form  of  spray,  air  or  solid,  th(M-e  nmst  be  a 
suitable  combust ion-chnniber  form,  or  for  any  given  combustion- 
chamber  form  th(M'e  must  be  selectiMl  a  spray  of  suitable  shape  or 
eiKM'gy  to  Ix^st  reacli  distant  air,  with  always  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting uj)  tui]>ul(Mic(;  or  internal  [lir  currents  as  a  corrective  means. 


1)Ii:si:l  i;.\(.i\es  and  tiikik  limitations 

o3     The  first   class  of  engines  to  be  not(Ml  under  the  injection 
type  is  tlie  one  tliat  is  most  successfully  used  commercially  —  the 
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air-injection  Diesel  engine  —  and  which  normally  has  about  450  lb. 
compression  —  more  than  is  sufficient  to  ignite  an  ordinary  oil, 
enough  more  to  be  safely  above  ignition  temperature  all  the  time. 
Such  engines  are  normally  rated  at  70  lb.  brake  mean  eflfective  pres- 
sure but  are  capable  of  producing  over  100  lb.  if  the  metal  can  stand 
the  intense  heating.  A  fuel  consumption  of  from  0.4  to  0.45  lb. 
per  b.hp.  per  hr.  is  standard.  They  are  built  in  all  except  very 
small  sizes  with  cyUnders  up  to  about  36  in.  diameter,  depending 
on  speed  and  mean  pressure.  The  maximum  size  is  limited  by 
the  same  internal  heating  conditions  with  tendency  to  crack  the 
metal  as  obtain  for  large  gas  engines.  The  air-compression  Diesel 
engine  is  in  successful  use,  as  is  well  known,  for  both  stationary 
and  marine  purposes,  and  is  the  standard  oil  engine  in  use  for  large 
ships. 

34  Certain  limitations  of  the  air-injection  Diesel  engine  make 
it  unsuitable  as  a  substitute  for  the  gasoline  engine.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  work  with  cylinders  of  too  small  a  size  without  abnormally 
high  compression,  because  of  the  cooling  conditions  that  exist  dur- 
ing compression,  and  in  the  smallest  practical  size  it  is  too  expensive 
and  too  complicated.  The  control  of  the  air  spray  is  peculiarly 
deUcate.  The  air  for  it  must  be  provided  by  an  attached  air  com- 
pressor, and  it  requires  a  pressure  of  never  less  than  600  and  often 
1300  to  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Such  a  compressor  small  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  an  automobile  is  a  mechanical  absurdity.  The 
particular  field  to  which  the  air-injection  Diesel  is  not  at  all  adapted, 
therefore,  is  that  of  the  small-cylinder  high-speed  engine,  and  that, 
in  the  internal-combustion  market,  is  the  biggest  field  of  all. 

DESIRABLE   FEATURES   OF  SEMI-DIESEL  ENGINES 

35  To  approach  the  problem  of  the  small  injection  engine, 
what  is  available  as  a  starting  point?  The  nearest  thing  is  a  type 
of  engine  that  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  semi-Diesel.  These  have  a  feature  partic- 
ularly attractive  in  the  small-engine  field  —  that  of  operating  with 
so-called  "  solid-injection  or  airless  spray  "  that  eliminates  the  air 
compressor  and  the  delicacy  of  adjustment  of  an  air-spray  valve 
system.  They  are  simple,  but  do  not  operate  nearly  so  well  as  the 
air-injection  Diesel  engine.  One  feature  of  this  class  is  hot  metal, 
which  plays  in  these  engines  the  function  of  more  or  less  vaporizing 
the  fuel  and  also  and  mainly  that  of  ignition.    This  hot  metal,  when 
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an  external  wall,  is  always  a  fire  risk.  On  a  ship  it  may  be  serious 
and  in  many  buildings  it  is  prohibitive.  A  hot-metal  combustion 
ehaml:>er  is  practically  an  auxihary  pressure-enclosing  wall  and  there- 
by constitutes  an  element  of  some  danger  of  breakage.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  metal  is  difficult  to  control  within  proper  limits, 
and  sometimes  impossible. 

36  These  semi-Diesel  engines  of  hot-bulb,  plate  or  tube  pattern 
cannot  be  described  in  detail  because  of  lack  of  space.  They  dif- 
fer from  each  other  mainly  in  the  hot-metal  form,  or  location,  and 
the  combustion-chamber  shape  with  reference  to  oil  injection.  An 
unjacketed  cap  A   (Fig.  11),  more  or  less  hemispherical,  closing  a 
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water-jacketed  chandler  connected  to  the  cylinder  by  a  neck,  with 
an  oil-injection  nozzle  B  arranged  so  the  jet  strikes  the  hot  cap  to 
produce  ignition  l)v  contact,  is  typical  of  a  group  of  engines  that 
started  with  the  Iloriisbv. 


COLD-WALL    EXPLOSIVE-COMBUSTIOX    SOLID-INJECTION    ENGINES 

37  As  a  result  of  a  fairly  genc^ral  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  these  so-caned  solid-injection  semi-Diesel  engines,  at- 
tention has  l)een  directed  toward  substitutes  that  would  have  some 
of  the  good  qualities  they  had  —  siiHi)li('ity,  cheapness,  foolproofness 
—  as  W(^ll  as  tlu^  good  proj)eitios  of  tli(^  l)i(\^el  -—  cold  walls,  ignition 
by  coiiijiressioT],  and  cleanor  conil)Ustion  with  greater  independence 
of  fuel  (|uality.  I^lTorls  to  produce  a  cold-wall  engine  are  directed 
along  both  \\\\o^.    ( >nc  is  tli(^  explosive-cond)Ustion  engine,  the  other, 
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the  noD-explosive-«ombu3tion  engine.  Cold-wall  explosive-com- 
bustion solid-injection  engines  are  comparatively  new.  The  British 
Crossley  (Fig.  12)  has  a  piston  with  a  conical  end  and  a  cylindrical 
projection  A.  The  cylinder  bead  is  completely  water-jacketed. 
As  the  piston  approaches  the  head,  the  projection  A  will  pass  the 
comer  of  the  cylinder  head,  at  which  time  the  air  in  the  annular 
space  B  is  trapped.  This  projection  is  a  loose  fit  but  not  too  loose, 
so  that  during  the  time  it  is  passing  into  the  head  bore  there  is  a 
violent  annular  stream  of  hot  compressed  air  cylindrically  distrib- 
uted down  the  sides  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  back  along 
the  center.     Into  that  stream  of  air  is  injected  a  fine  spray  of  oil 
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that  is  instantaneously  ignited,  burning  as  fast  as  oil  and  air  come 
together.    The  combustion  is  explosive  in  type  but  not  in  fact. 

38  An  American  representative  of  the  same  class  of  engine  is 
found  in  the  Price  construction  (Fig.  13),  which  works  differently 
and  in  which  the  combustion  is  normally  explosive  in  fact.  Here 
a  fine  spray  is  injected  into  a  conical  combustion  chamber  A  on 
each  side  of  a  central  cyhndrical  chamber  B,  up  which  a  gentle 
air  current  rises  during  compression.  This  serves  to  help  mix  the 
fine  spray  with  the  air  during  the  last  of  the  compression  stroke. 
Compression  is  adjusted  so  that  the  ignition  temperature  is  reached 
just  before  the  end,  and  as  the  air  charge  before  compression  is 
cooler  at  no  load  than  at  full  load,  the  misfires  that  would  happen, 
due  to  failure  to  reach  ignition  temperature,  are  prevented  by  an 
air  throttle  having  the  effect  of  retaining  enough  hot  burnt  prod- 
ucts to  avoid  misfires.    Should  the  air  charge  get  too  hot  from  any 
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cause,  the  whole  charge  might  be  ignited  everywhere  at  the  same 
time  before  compression  was  complete,  producing  a  detonating 
combustion  with  explosive  shock.  Later  injection  would  correct 
this  if  the  charge  were  hot  enough  or  compression  high  enough  and 
make  the  action  like  that  of  the  Crossley  engine,  where  timing  of 
injection  is  depended  upon  to  prevent  detonating  shocks,  as  is  spark 
timing  in  mixture  engines  burning  gas  or  gasoline. 

39  These  engines  are  real  modern  improvements.  They  can, 
with  a  comparatively  moderate  compression  —  200  to  250  lb.  — 
give  a  fuel  consumption  that  is  substantially  equal  to  the  Diesel 
with  its  450  lb.  compression,  but  they  must  deal  with  a  real  difficulty. 
The  combustion  is  essentially  explosive  combustion  in  fact  or  in 
type,  and  with  explosive  combustion  not  correctly  timed  —  a  little 
too  early  or  too  fast  —  detonations,  either  regularly  or  intermittently, 
arc  almost  sure  to  occur.  The  shocks  due  to  these  detonations  con- 
stitute one  of  the  objections,  and  this  has  led  other  designers  and 
investigators  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  new  class  of  solid- 
injection  Diesel  engines  with  non-explosive  combustion  in  cold 
walls,  the  attractive  features  of  which  are  less  or  no  tendency  to  deto- 
nate, greater  ease  of  maintaining  correct  combustion,  and  equally 
good  fuel  consumption. 

SOLID-INJECTION  DIESEL  ENGINES   WITH  NON-EXPLOSIVE 

COMBUSTION    IN    COLD    WALLS 

40  An  early  attempt  to  eliminate  the  air  compressor  from  Diesel 
engines  was  made  b}^  the  German  Haselwander,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
which  is  practically  a  Diesel  engine  with  air  injection  but  without  a 
compressor.  An  open  type  of  air  spray  is  combined  with  a  piston 
construction  embodying  a  cylindrical  projection  A  that  traps  air  in 
the  space  B.  A  passage  C  leads  this  air  around  to  the  spray  nozzle. 
The  end  of  the  piston  supercompresses  part  of  the  charge  of  air, 
driving  it  over  the  fuel  and  causing  it  to  deliver  a  spray  into  the 
cylinder.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  control  of  timing.  Any 
change  in  th(^  leakage  between  the  piston  projection  and  the  walls 
changes  th(^  timing,  while  carbon  causes  a  binding  action.  There 
is  also  a  teiidoncv  toward  reverse  flow  on  the  outstroke. 

41  A  modification  of  tin's  engine  designed  by  Trinkler  and  built 
by  the  ( lernian  firm  of  Korting  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Trinkler  added 
a  small  f)iston  A  in  a  cylinder  connecttnl  with  the  main  cylinder  at 
both  ends.    Just  at  the  right  time  the  piston  A  was  moved  out  by 
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a  cam  control  bo  as  to  force  air  from  the  back  eod  through  the  pas- 
sage B  to  the  spray  nozzle.  This  little  auxiliary  piston  A  furnished 
the  charge  of  supercompressed  air  for  spraying  the  fuel,  and  it  was 
timed  like  the  old  make-and-break  ignition  of  the  gas  engine.  The 
objection  to  it  was  that  it  tended  to  stick  and  stop  the  engine. 

42  In  Hoflinger's  proposed  engine.  Fig.  16,  a  small,  cuplike 
cylinder  with  a  piston  projects  into  the  workmg  cylinder.  A  pas- 
sage for  oU  is  connected  below  the  piston  and  before  the  fuel  is  wanted 
it  is  deposited  by  the  pump  in  that  cup  or  bottom  end  of  the  small 
cylinder.  Just  when  it  is  wanted  a  timing  cam  drives  the  piston 
down,  compressing  air  on  top  of  the  fuel  chai^  and  expelling  both 
through  holes  A  in  the  side  as  an  air  spray.    So  far  as  is  known, 


Fig.  15    Trinklbr-KObtinq  Cold  Combustion  Chamber 
Fig.  16    HoFLiNOBR  Cold  Combustion  Chamber 

this  engine  has  not  been  built,  but  it  is  very  suggestive,  especially 
when  considered  along  with  the  very  modern  one  reported  from 
Detroit  by  Gemandt,  Fig.  17,  with  special  reference  to  use  for 
automobiles.  This  has  the  Hoflinger  cup  and  fuel  feed,  but  with 
a  connection  to  a  timing  valve  and  to  an  auxiUary  cylinder  with 
a  piston.  The  piston  of  Hoflinger's  cup  ia  replaced  by  an  inde- 
pendent piston  A  and  separate  timing  valve  B.  Then  at  the  right 
time  the  piston  descends,  the  valve  opens  by  a  cam  movement  and 
the  charge  of  air  is  supplied  to  the  cup,  spraying  the  oil  into  the 
cylinder. 

43  Finally,  the  simplest  of  all  in  this  class  and  the  one  form 
that  has  come  into  almost  universal  use  for  small  stationary  engines, 
and  has  practically  no  competition  in  its  own  field  ^  farm  units  — 
is  the  Hvid,  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  Hvid  retains  the  same  fuel 
cup  as  the  last  two  engines  but  with  entirely  different  connections 
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for  fuel  and  provisions  for  supplying  and  timing  the  spraying  air. 
The  fuel  is  delivered  into  the  cup  by  gravity  through  a  mechanical 
valve  A,  so  that  after  it  is  in  the  cup  the  latter  is  a  closed  chamber. 
The  fuel  is  delivered  into  the  cup  long  before  injection,  in  fact,  before 
compression  begins.  During  compression  air  flows  into  the  cup 
through  three  holes,  B,  which  prevent  the  outflow  of  oil  prematurely, 
provided  the  holes  are  small  enough  so  as  to  be  capillary.  After 
compression  is  complete,  the  air  in  the  cup  has  a  lower  pressure  than 
the  air  in  the  cylinder,  which  differential  is  quickly  equalized  on 
the  expansion  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  cup  pressure  exceeds  the  cyl- 
inder pressure,  the  cup  air  will  spray  the  oil  into  the  cylinder.  If 
the  holes  are  too  large,  fuel  will  leak  into  the  cylinder  while  the  cup 
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Vig.  17     Gernaxdt  Cold  Combustiox  Chamber 
Fig.  IS     HviD-Buoxs  Cold  Combustion  Chamber 

is  being  charged.  If  they  are  too  many,  the  air  escaping  into  the 
cylinder  will  come  out  of  some  without  spraying  oil  out  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  limit  to  both  the  number  and  size  of  the  holes  and  the 
net  result  is  that  the  livid  cup  seems  to  be  limited  to  small  cylinders, 
but  in  a  small  cylinder  where  a  small  numlx^r  of  capillary  holes  will 
pass  the  right  amount  of  oil  it  is  thus  far  supreme.  It  is  the  simplest 
possible,  automatic  in  timing  b(»caus(^  cylinder  pressures  control  the 
timing  of  the  spray,  and  tlio  only  objection  is  that  the  combustion 
is  a  little  late  or  slow.  This  httle  engine  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  limit  of  commercial  success  for  small  enginc^s  with  solid  injection 
supplied  ])y  air  without  an  air  comprctssor. 

44  St<Mnb<M'k('r  has  di^vised  another  s|)raying  scheme  which  has 
been  work<Ml  out  cxperinKMitally.  In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  19  a 
verv  small  bull)-like  chanibta-  with  a  narrow  neck  is  connected  to  the 
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cylinder  head.  Through  the  top  of  this  chamber  a  spray  oozzle 
projects  and  deUvers  a  jet  or  a  coarse  spray  into  the  neck.  At  this 
time  the  air  has  aheady  been  compressed  to  and  above  the  ignition 
temperature,  so  that  as  the  oil  escapes  it  immediately  ignitea,  but 
not  much  can  bum  because  not  much  of  it  can  reach  air  in  the  narrow 
passage.  What  bums  on  the  back  face  of  the  spray,  according  to 
Steinbecker,  will  raise  the  pressure  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  produce  an 
outflow  of  gases  to  respray  finely  what  oil  has  been  dehvered  to  the 
neck  and  deposited  on  its  walls.  By  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  bulb, 
Steinbecker  expected  to  really  epray  the  main  charge  of  oil. 

45    Steinbecker  has  a  recent  engine,  Fig.  20,  in  which  the  bulb, 


Fig.  IB  Fit.  30 

Fig.  19    First  Steinbecker  Cold  Combustion  Chahbbh 
Fig.  20    Present  Steinbecker  Cou>  Coubcstiok  Chaubes 

chamber  is  retained,  the  neck  passage  is  made  extremely  narrow  so 
as  to  get  a  very  high  velocity  through  it,  and  injection  pump  delivery 
is  led  into  the  middle  of  the  neck.  It  is  timed  so  that  oil  entera  near 
the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  while  there  is  still  some  upward 
flow  of  air  from  the  cylinder  to  carry  it  into  the  bulb  chamber,  which 
is  unjacketed  and  hot,  so  as  to  produce  ignition  and  combustion  by 
explosion.  The  hot  gases  produced  cause  a  reverse  flow  to  the  cyl- 
inder and  spray  the  oil  delivered  later  directly  into  the  cylinder. 
This  is  Steinbecker's  engine  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  operated  ex- 
perimentally even  in  automobiles.  The  timing  is  directly  by  the 
pump,  and  should  that  pimip  force  the  oU  in  too  soon,  there  would 
be  an  explosive  shock.  If  the  timing  were  wrong,  the  correct  amount 
of  oil  would  not  enter  the  bulb  and  the  spraying  would  fail  also. 
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It  is  probably  quite  sensitive  to  pump  timing,  as  is  not  the  case 
with  some  others,  including  the  Hvid. 


THE  DIVIDED  COMBUSTION  CHAMBER  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING 

DETONATING  SHOCKS 

46  One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  injection  is  to  prevent  the 
development  of  explosive  shocks  by  too  early,  and  loss  of  efficiency 
by  too  late,  timing.  Rapidly  recurring  detonations  will  wreck 
any  machine  in  time.  To  direct  the  oil  stream  into  the  combustion 
chamber  by  a  pump,  without  any  other  means  of  control  of  time 
and  rate  of  combustion,  is  a  method  employed  by  Vickers  in  Eng- 
land, using  a  central  pressure  supply  of  oil  admitted  to  spray  valves 
by  cam-timed  oil  valves.  The  equivalent  was  worked  out  by  Jun- 
kers in  Germany,  using  direct  pump  injection  without  timed  oil 
valves,  who  succeeded  in  making  it  work  in  an  aircraft  engine,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  first  making  a  solid-injection  heavy-oil 
engine  that  would  fly  in  the  air.  In  both  cases,  however  —  the  Ger- 
man and  the  British  —  the  fuel  went  directly  into  the  cylinder  and 
the  production  of  detonating  shocks  was  entirely  a  question  of  avoid- 
ing too  early  an  injection  —  and  earhness  and  lateness  are  a  matter 
of  a  few  degrees  of  crank  angle.    They  must  be  extremely  sensitive. 

47  Here  a  different  principle,  intended  to  prevent  detonating 
shocks  and  relieve  the  engine  of  the  necessity  for  accurate  timing, 
claims  attention.  In  accordance  with  it  the  main  combustion  cham- 
ber is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  in  the  cylinder  and  the  other  re- 
moved—  a  divided  combustion  chamber.  The  air  is  compressed 
partly  in  the  cylinder  and  partly  in  a  connecting  pocket,  the  major 
part  in  the  former. 

48  The  first  construction  embodying  this  principle  to  1x3  noted 
here  is  a  Scandinavian  one  by  Nydahl,  shown  in  Fig.  21.  He  pro- 
vided a  spherical  chamber  coimected  to  a  cylinder  by  a  series  of 
holes  and  with  an  oil  spray  at  tlu*  top.  The  piston  stops  at  a  point 
that  leaves  considc^rable  air  in  the  cyIind(T.  There  is  a  body  of 
air  in  the  CA'liiKler  and  another  body  in  the  injection  chamber  at 
dead  cent(»r.  If  the  quantity  of  air  in  th(?  injection  chamber  is  small 
enouiili  in  comparison  witli  that  in  the  cylinder,  then  when  the  fuel 
is  inj('ct(Ml  —  the  whole  diar^ij  of  fuel  into  the  small  amount  of  air 
-  it  c'liniot  pioduce  any  exj)losive  shock  because^  so  small  an  amount 
can  burn.  "What,  then,  will  happen  to  tlu^  rest  of  the  fuel?  It  will 
change  as  it   would  in  a  gas  j)ro<lu('er  wlierc  fuel  reacts  with  less 
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air  than  is  required  for  combustion.  Some  of  it  wiJl  bum;  the  rest 
will  gasify;  possibly  some  will  merely  vaporize.  In  this  divided- 
combustion-chamber  construction  the  piston  becomes  the  principal 
element  of  combustion  timing,  somewhat  as  in  the  Hvid  engine  be- 
cause the  main  combustion  is  produced  by  the  flow  from  injection 
chamber  to  cylinder.  The  divided-combustion  chamber  is  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  preventing  the  explosive  shocks,  the  piston  move- 
ment controls  the  completion  of  combustion,  and  if  the  compression 
is  high  enough  the  whole  structure  can  be  jacketed. 

49  ■  Such  a  water-jacketed  injection  chamber,  but  of  more  or 
less  cylindrical  form,  and  embodying  the  divided-combustion  chamber 
and  side  injection  of  fuel,  is  shown  in  Fig.  22.    This  is  a  Danish 
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Fig.  21    Nydahl  Divided  Cold  CousnanoK  Chambbk 
Fig.  22    Nielsen  Divided  Cold  Combustion  Chambeb 

form,  by  Nielsen,  who  also  provided  for  adjustment  of  injection- 
chamber  volume  by  a  special  cover  or  cap. 

50  Still  another  type  brought  out  in  the  course  of  develop*- 
ment  of  the  divided  combustion  chamber  is  the  Leissner,  Fig.  23. 
Leissner  adds  to  the  Nydahl  or  Nielsen  injection  chamber  a  tube 
which  has  holes  in  the  sides  and  bottom  to  form  the  old-fashioned 
fuel  distributor  used  with  air-  and  solid-injection  spray  valves.  The 
Leissner  tube  comes  up  close  to  the  injection  spray  nozzle  which 
delivers  the  oil  inside  the  tube.  Just  as  the  small  injection  chamber 
alone  prevents  development  of  explosive  shocks  by  limited  contact 
of  air  and  fuel,  so  does  insertion  of  this  tube  add  something  to 
further  limit  the  contact  control,  Leissner  specifies  that  the  holes 
through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tube,  and  the  space  above  it, 
shall  be  so  related  to  each  other  in  area  as  to  produce  the  following 
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series  of  actions:  Compression  carried  first  to  ignition  temperature; 
injection  inside  the  tube  in  the  injection  chamber  and  partial  com- 
bustion in  the  tube,  producing  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  tube,  which 
in  turn  projects  jots  of  still  unburned  oil  sidewise  into  the  air  around 
the  tube.  Combustion  of  these  jets  raises  the  pressure  outside  of 
the  tube  and  causes  reversal  of  flow  back  into  the  tube  and  down 
through  it  to  the  cylinder,  helped  by  the  movement  of  the  piston, 
the  air  left  around  the  tube  finally  passing  through  the  tube  and  ex- 
pelling the  fuel  charge  in  fi-ont  of  it  into  the  cylinder,  the  space  around 
the  tube  and  in  the  tube  being  in  series.  This  is  a  new  engine  brought 
out  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  this  country, 
51     Finally,  in  this  class  of  dividcd-coinbusti on-chamber  in- 
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jecfion  engines  there  is  a  new  one  developed  by  Worthington  — 
the  class  in  which  the  injection  or  precombustion  chamber  is  used 
to  limit  the  development  of  explosive  shocks  and  connected  to  the 
cylinder  by  an  ejection  orifice  through  which  gasified  fuel  is  expelled 
to  the  cylinder  by  a  pressure  differential  due  partly  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  and  partly  to  the  |>recombustion.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  24.  It  has  a  tube  o|X'n  at  both  ends  and  supported  from  the 
side  walls  with  wulc  spaces  at  eacli  end.  Tlic  bottom  of  the  in- 
jection eliamlx-r  has  a  pa.-isagc  to  the  cylinder  of  the  usual  fuel- 
distributing  .sort,  fomiing  a  fuel-ejection  orifice.  Tiiere  are  large 
holes  through  tlie  tubi'-supporting  web,  so  that  the  injection  chamber 
acts  as  a  single  chaiiihrr,  with  the  1u1>e  acting  as  a  sort  of  fuel  baffle 
or  guaril.  'J"lie  cl]:irgc  bciiig  injcvtrd  into  the  tube  is  limited  by  the 
tul)e  as  to  air  ruiilai-l.  TJii'  tul>e  consfitutcs  a  fuel  guard,  by  means 
of  whii-li  ilii-  ;unniitit  of  iHiToiiibu^tion  can  l>e  controlled  and  at 
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the  same  time  the  fuel  is  gasified  in  the  hot  limited  amount  of  air. 
A  rise  of  pressure  in  the  injection  chamber,  due  to  partial  combustion, 
is  supplemented  by  depression  of  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder  side 
due  to  the  piston  movement,  which  starts  the  flow  of  parallel  streams 
of  air  and  fuel  toward  the  cylinder.  This  action  creates  in  effect  a 
bunsen  burner  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  This  arrangement  gives  a 
construction  practically  as  simple  and  foolproof  as  the  Uttle  Hvid, 
except  for  the  injection  pump,  but  one  that  seems  to  be  adapted  to 
a  wider  range  of  cylinder  sizes  and  speeds  and  less  limited  by  fuel 
quality. 

62  Much  experimental  research  has  already  been  completed 
and  more  is  planned,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a 
later  paper. 
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REQUIREMENTS    IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  STEAM 
POWER  STATIONS  FOR  HYDRAUTJC   RELAY 

By  E.  B.  Powell/  Bostox,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

O  UPPLEjVIEXTAL  power  in  some  form  is  an  essential  to  the  com- 
^  mereial  development  of  our  remaining  unused  eastern  water 
powers  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Niagara-  St.  Lawrence 
system,  an  essential  to  the  further  development  of  such  of  these 
water  powers  as  are  now  utilized  in  part.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  supi)lemental,  or  relay,  power  will  be  governed  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  character  of  the  stream  and  the  amount,  character 
and  location  of  the  load  and  the  importance  of  continuity  in  power 
supply. 

2  In  many  instances  the  recjuired  relay,  at  least  sufficient  for 
the  initial  development,  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  the 
stream  itsi^lf  by  adding  reservoirs,  or  merely  pondage,  to  give  some 
artificial  control  of  the  flow.  In  other  instances  the  electrical  inter- 
connection of  water-power  systems,  so  pooling  the  water  resources 
of  dissimilar  streams,  may  also  afford  sufficient  initial  relay  in  hy- 
draulic power.  In  general,  however,  the  fullest  commercial  utili- 
zation of  water  power  can  only  be  had  by  the  aid  of  independent 
relay,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  today  is  most  sat- 
isfactorily and  economically  provided  in  the  steam  power  station. 

3  Th(^  capacity  and  design  of  such  a  relay  station  should  be 
decid(Hl  as  closelv  as  may  be  bv  the  particular  functions  it  is  intended 
to  perform.  The  functions  of  the  relay,  while  they  may  vary  widely, 
are  of  two  gencMal  typc^s,  flow  or  h(\ad  deficiency  make-up  and 
em(M-g(Micv  iv<ov\o,  i\u'  second  IxMng  supi)lemental  to  the  first.     For 

^  ('()n<nltin{!;  En^^inc  t,  Stone  <fe  Webster,  Inc. 
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either  type  of  service  the  capacity  required  in  any  particular  case 
wiU  depend  upon  the  amount  and  characteristics,  mitial  and  pro- 
spective,  both  of  hydrauUc  development  and  of  load.  The  design, 
while  broadly  determined  by  the  usual  factors,  such  as  location, 
power  market,  water  and  fuel  suppUes,  fuel  costs,  which  control 
in  the  case  of  the  independent  central  station,  is  in  general,  on 
account  of  the  commonly  low  load  factor,  less  dependent  upon 
considerations  of  operating  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  character 
of  load  and  dependability  of  deUvered  hydrauUc  power  are  factors 
of  prime  importance  and,  for  proper  reaUzation  of  the  economic 
possibilities  of  the  development  as  a  whole,  the  design  should  also 
be  governed  in  many  important  features  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
hydraulic  development  and  the  relation  of  that  development  to  the 
load. 

THE  FLOW  OB  HEAD  DEFICIENCY  TYPE  OF  BELAY 

4  Considering  first  the  station  intended  solely  to  make  up  the 
power  deficiencies  of  the  hydraulic  development,  its  functions  may 
include  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  seasonal  operation  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  hydraulic  power  from  low  water  or  flood; 
absorption  of  load  growth  between  stages  of  hydraulic  development; 
operation  as  the  main  source  of  power.  As  reflected  in  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  relay  station  and  as  affecting  its  design,  hydrauUc  de- 
velopments may  be  grouped  as  of  four  general  classes: 

I.  Minimum  Flow  Development.    Developed  hydrauUc  ca- 

pacity equal  to  or  exceeding  maximum  system  load. 
Resultant  minimum  available  flow  only  sUghtly,  and 
for  brief  period  in  the  year,  below  corresponding  load 
requirements.    Reserve  provided  in  hydrauUc  station. 

II.  Medium  Flow  Development.  Developed  hydraulic  capac- 
ity equal  to  or  exceeding  maximum  system  load.  Re- 
sultant minimum  available  flow  below  load  requirements 
for  considerable  period,  40  per  cent  or  more,  of  the  year. 
Reserve  provided  in  hydraulic  station. 

III.  Continual  Relay  Development.  Available  hydrauUc  ca- 
pacity sUghtly  below  system  load  requirements  through- 
out greater  part  of  the  year. 

IV.  Supplemental  Development.  Hydraulic  development 
merely  an  adjunct  to  the  steam  power  station,  which 
carries  the  bulk  of  the  load. 
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The  type  of  reserve  referred  to  in  Classes  I  and  II  is  for  relay  against 
failure  of  equipment  within  the  hydraulic  station  itself.  Under  the 
conditions  outlined,  this  reserve  may  often  advantageously  be  in- 
stalled as  part  of  the  hydraulic  station  rather  than  in  the  steam 
station.  As  is  well  known,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
average  hydraulic  development  is  fixed  and  independent  of  the  ca- 
pacity installed,  so  that  sufficient  capacity  for  this  type  of  reserve 
may  frequently  be  included  at  comparatively  low  unit  cost. 

5  Effect  of  Groirth  oj  Load.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
conditions  represented  by  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  are  merely  stages 
in  approach  to  those  of  Class  IV.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
East.  However,  the  change  in  relative  status  of  the  hydraulic  and 
steam  power  stations  may  be  very  slow,  particularly  so  where  a 
series  of  hydraulic  developments  may  be  brought  in  successively, 
as  warranted  by  load  conditions;  in  which  case  to  pass  beyond  the 
conditions  of  Class  II  may  require  a  matter  of  decades.  For  these 
reasons  the  entire  project  should  be  studied  broadly  in  the  begin- 
ning l)oth  as  to  the  ultimate  physical  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  the  hydraulic  development,  or  developments,  and  as  to  the 
character  and  probable  growth  of  the  market  for  power.  Neglect 
of  such  ])asic  analysis  in  the  initial  planning  of  the  development 
risks  serious  financial  loss  either  in  investment  or  in  operating 
costs. 

6  Seasonal  Variation  of  Flow.  The  seasonal  flow  of  the  Hud- 
son River  in  New  York  is  so  variable  that  the  hydrographs  of  two 
successive  years,  1915  and  1916,  with  their  corresponding  deficiency 
curves  may  be  used  in  illustrating  developments  of  all  four  of  the 
classes  just  referred  to.  In  Fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  if  this  hydro- 
graph  is  assumed  to  represent  the  year  of  minimum  flow^  for  a  par- 
ticular stream  and  if  a  flow  of  about  3000  sec-ft.  would  supply  the 
maximum  pow(T  requirenu^nt^  a  development  providing  proper 
equipment  reserve  at  this  flow  would  approximate  the  conditions 
of  Class  I.  If  growth  of  load  raises  the  daily  power  demand  above 
the  capacity  of  the  available  minimum  stream  flow  and  this  growth 
of  load  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  generating 
capacity  of  the  hydraulic  station  to  utilize,  say,  8000  sec-ft.  with 
proper  reserv(%  tlie  conditions  become  those  of  Class  II.  Turning 
to  Fift-.  2,  devTlopiiKMit  of  the  hydraulic  plant  to  utilize  a  flow  of, 
say,  10,000  sec-ft.  to  12,000  see-ft.  with  daily  load  demands  some- 
what in  oxcess  of  the  mean  available  flow,  would  give  the  conditions 
of  relay  service  uiid^'r  Class  III.     Continued  growth  of  load  with 
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a  single  hydraulic  development  as  applied  to  either  type  of  stream 
flow  will  ultimately  bring  about  the  conditions  of  Class  IV. 

7    Reservoir  Storage  and  Pondage.    Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
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many  streams,  it  would  be  feasible  to  provide  sufficient  reservoir 
storage  to  smooth  out  the  stream  flow  to  a  very  material  extent, 
thus  raising  the  minimum  or  primary  capacity  of  the  potential  devel- 
opment beyond  the  maximum  load  demands  considered  above  under 
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Classes  I  and  II  at  least,  and  possibly  beyond  that  considered  under 
Class  III.  For  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  however,  reser- 
voir storage,  as  distinct  from  pondage  in  the  usual  sense,  will  not  be 
further  considered. 

8  The  effect  of  pondage  upon  the  relay  station  requirements 
may  be  judged  from  reference  to  Fig.  3,  which  shows  a  typical 
manufacturing-town  load  with  the  '^per  cent  load'*  curve  superim- 
posed for  convenience  of  interpretation.  If  the  minimum  flow  is 
assumed  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  day's  energy  requirement, 
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with  full  24-h{)ur  ])ondage  provided,  tlu*  hydraulic  station  could 
take  off  the  upper  70  per  cent  of  the  demand,  permitting  the  relay 
station  to  carry  the  base  load  at  a  daily  load  factor  approximating 
90  per  cent  with  a  demand  only  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  a})S(Micc  of  ]")ondage  the  relay  station  must  be 
designed  to  eairy  about  75  \)ov  c(^nt  of  the  total  demand,  and  on  this 
basis  its  daily  load  factor  would  b(^  re(Kiced  to  about  40  per  cent. 
It  is  af)parcnt  that,  in  tlu^  absence  of  pondage,  higher  capacity  will 
in  genei'al  be  r<'{iuired  in  the  relay  st  :>,t  ion.  and  the  relay -station 
load  factors,  ])()th  daily  and  animal,  will  t(*nd  to  lower  values  than 
where  full  pondage  is  provided. 
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RELAY   STATION  FOR  MINIMUM   FLOW  DEVELOPMENT 

9  Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  deficiency 
curve  that  if  the  maximum  load  demand  is  within  the  capacity  of 
the  3000-sec-ft.  flow  which  is  the  developed  capacity  considered 
for  Class  I,  the  relay  station  except  for  conditions  of  equipment 
failure  should  not  be  called  upon  for  operation  in  excess  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  year.  It  is  not  imcommon  for  relay  stations  under  such 
conditions  to  stand  idle  an  entire  year.  Obviously,  for  service  of 
this  character  the  actual  operating  economy  of  the  relay  station  is 
of  relatively  small  moment.  The  important  considerations  are  low 
fixed  costs  and  dependability. 

10  As  the  load  demands  increase  and  the  operating  conditions 
for  the  relay  station  approach  those  of  Class  II,  steam-power  produc- 
tion costs  are  of  slightly  greater  moment  but  in  general  are  still 
tremendously  outweighed  by  fixed  charges  and  other  costs  inde- 
pendent of  production.  Usually  it  is  only  when  the  conditions  of 
Class  III  are  reached  that  the  annual  load  factor  of  the  relay  station 
has  risen  to  a  value  sufficient  to  make  fuel  economy  as  such  an 
important  factor  in  design. 

11  For  the  extremely  low  load-factor  conditions  of  Class  I 
type  of  equipment,  dimensions  and  arrangement  must  all  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  attaining  the  desired  output  with  minimum  invest- 
ment compatible  with  simplicity  of  station  and  low  cost  of  attendance. 
Type  of  combustion  equipment  and  the  arrangement  of  furnace  must 
of  course  be  governed  by  the  character  of  fuel  available. 

12  Coal  in  its  more  ordinary  form  will  in  general  be  the  most 
satisfactory  fuel.  The  stoking  equipment  should  be  of  the  forced- 
draft  type  for  high  capacity,  either  underfeed  or  chain  grate,  depend- 
ing upon  the  class  of  coal.  Draft  facilities  should  be  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  maximum  rate  of  combustion  that  can  safely  be 
maintained  by  furnace  and  grate  over  the  period  of  peak  load  on  the 
station.  Economizers  cannot  be  justified  for  the  conditions  of  Class  I, 
but  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  provisions  for  their  later  installation 
to  meet  higher-load-factor  conditions  in  the  future. 

13  The  selection  of  type  and  size  of  boiler,  decision  as  to  total 
rated  boiler  capacity  to  be  installed,  and  the  proportioning  of  com- 
bustion equipment  to  boiler  heating  surface  must  take  into  accoimt 
not  merely  the  cost  of  that  equipment  only,  but  also  the  costs  of 
building  and  all  related  equipment  such  as  fuel-  and  ash-handling 
facilities,  and  mechanical  draft.    The  cost  curve  of  Fig.  4  shows 
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that,  for  the  particular  case  considered,  when  all  related  factors 
are  taken  into  account  boiler  heating  surface  may  be  installed  to 
the  comparatively  high  ratio  to  grate  area  of  50:1  without  appreci- 
able increase  of  total  boiler-plant  cost.  Higher  ratios  are  accom- 
panied by  some  increase  of  cost.  The  use  of  a  lower  ratio  will 
result  in  needless  waste  of  fuel. 

14     Equally  broad  considerations  should  be  applied  to  the  de- 
sign and  proportioning  of  the  condensing  equipment.    Considering 
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Fig.  4     Boiler-plant  Coxstkuction  Cost  and  C.\pacity  as  Akkkcted 
BY  Ratio  of  Boiler  Heating  Surface  to  Grate  Area 

A  — ■  rncrtjisc  of  steam  caparity  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area 
B  —  DifT«^rcii(('  in  cost  of  boiler  plant  per  unit  of  steam  capacity 
(Co?ts  and  capacities  expressed  as  percentages  based  on  ratio  of  boiler  heating  surface  to  grate 

area  of  25:1  for  a  particular  caae.) 


the  net  increment  cost  of  the  boiler  plant  per  unit  of  effective  steam 
capacity  and  the  increment  cost  of  condensing  plant  for  unit  change 
of  vacuum  at  the  turbine  exhaust,  the  condensing  equipment  should 
be  desij!:iied  to  give  th(^  degree  of  vacuum  under  conditions  of  the 
required  maximum  load  which  will  result  in  the  lowest  construction 
cost  for  the  plant  as  a  whole.  In  Fig.  5,  which  deals  with  a  partic- 
ular set  of  condition^,  curve  .1  shows  the  relative  construction  costs 
for  condensing;  ecinipnK^nt  to  attain  (liferent  degrees  of  vacuum,  the 
cost  of  the  20-in.  {|('sii!;n  being  taken  as  100  per  cent;  curve  B, 
drawn  to  tln^  same  s('a](\  tlie  increase  in  boiler-plant  cost  resulting 
from  tiie  increased  total  steam  demand  which  is  had  from  different 
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degrees  of  vacuum  less  than  29  in.;  and  curve  C,  which  is  a  sum- 
mation of  A  and  B,  still  expressed  in  terms  of  29'in.  condensing- 
plant  cost,  the  resultant  effect  upon  total  station  cost,  of  designing 
the  plant  for  different  degrees  of  vacuum. 

15  These  two  charts,  Figs.  4  and  5,  are  correct,  as  to  detail, 
for  the  particular  conditions  only  for  which  they  were  estimated, 
but  they  clearly  illustrate  the  interdependence  of  equipment  costs 
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vacuum  and  70  deg.  cooling  water  for  a  particular  case.) 

and  the  importance  of  taking  aU  related  factors  into  account  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  type  and  size  of  apparatus.  Similar  considerations 
should  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  generating  units  and  to  the 
determination  of  steam  pressure  and  temperature. 

16  Instrument  equipment  for  mechanical  apparatus  such  as 
boilers  and  condensers  should  be  complete  in  so  far  as  required  as 
guides  to  eflScient  combustion  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  vacuum  of  which  the  condensing  apparatus  is  capable; 
not  that  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  low  fuel  rate  is  of  special  importance 
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in  this  service,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  to  the  attainment  of  maxi- 
mum output  from  the  major  equipment  installed  which  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  station  design. 

17  It  will  usually  be  found  advantageous  to  provide  electric 
drive  for  one  complete  set  of  essential  auxiliaries  to  permit  starting 
these  without  waiting  for  steam.  The  main  electrical  features  of 
the  relay  station  for  the  Class  I  conditions  will  be  governed  largely 
by  the  relation  of  the  station  to  the  rest  of  the  system^  provision 
Ix^ing  made  to  compensate  for  line  or  load  characteristics  wherever 
retjuired. 

KELAY    STATION    FOR   HIGHER-LOAD-FACTOR    CONDITIONS 

18  As  the  s\'stem  load  grows,  if  the  period  of  relay  station 
Operation  is  permanently  lengthened,  taking  the  development  into 
the  conditions  of  Class  II  for  example,  the  higher  load  factor  on  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  operate  any  new  equipment  may  justify  greater 
consideration  of  actual  operating  economy,  condensing  equipment 
may  l)e  of  more  liberal  design,  and  boiler  capacity  may  be  added  in 
greater  ratio  to  steam  demand,  so  permitting  reduction  of  combus- 
tion rates. 

19  Further  growth  of  load  and  extension  of  the  operating  period 
for  the  relay  station  into  the  conditions  of  Class  III  will  justify  in  new 
equipment  still  further  consideration  of  operating  economy;  until, 
as  the  conditions  of  Class  IV  are  reached,  practically  the  same  fac- 
tors govei-n  as  in  the  usual  independent  type  of  central  station. 

20  As  may  be  inferred  from  this  outline  of  the  progressive 
ext(*nsion  of  the  relay  station  to  keep  pace  with  the  system^s  require- 
ments, the  relay  station  properly  designed  for  low-load-factor  con- 
ditions may  be  readily  converted  to  a  high-load-factor  station, 
and  so  converted  should  operate  as  such  with  but  a  fraction  higher 
total  costs  than  tiie  station  specially  designed  for  the  higher  load 
factor. 

21  Fig.  0  shows  the  ])o\ver  costs  from  two  types  of  station 
operating  on  the  same  conditions  of  load.  Station  A  is  designed 
initially  for  n^lay  service  under  Class  I  conditions.  Improvement  in 
load  factor  is  ac('oni]iani(Hl  by  the  :nsta!]:itim  of  such  additional 
efiuipnient  and  of  sucli  economic  charact'.^ri^  ics  as  may  b^  war- 
ranted. Station  1^  is  (lesiii;ned  for  continuous  operation  at  50  per 
cent  annual  load  fa.ctor.  Its  first  cost  is  nearl}'  50  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  lh(^  initial  stop  of  station  A  and,  while  more  economica 
at  tlie  load  factor  foi'  which  it  is  (lcsign(Hl,  on  the  lower  range  of  load 
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factors  the  higher  efficiency  of  its  equipment  is  insufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  higher  fixed  charge.  Accordingly,  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  actual  load  factor  at  which  the  relay  station  may  be  caUed 
upon  to  operate,  it  will  in  general  be  advisable  to  design  for  the 
minimum  probable  load  factor  rather  than  risk  imnecessary  expendi- 
ture in  providing  for  load  conditions  that  may  require  years  to  attain. 
22    If  the  fimdamental  design  is  right,  the  initially  high  operat- 
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(All  costs  expressed  as  percentages  based  on  total  power  cost  for  Class  I  relay  station  developed 
for  50  per  cent  load  factor  and  operated  at  50  per  cent  load  factor.) 

ing  charges  characteristic  of  the  low-load-factor  station  are  readily 
outgrown,  whereas  the  fixed  charges,  essentiaUy  higher  for  the  high- 
load-factor  station,  are  inescapable  and  remain  until  amortized  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  development. 


EMERGENCY   RESERVE  TYPE   OF  RELAY 

23  Turning  now  to  the  station  which  must  also  function  as 
an  emergency,  or  breakdown,  reserve,  the  emergency  service  re- 
quired of  such  a  station  may  vary  from  floating  capacity  for  instant 
availability  to  merely  providing  against  interruptions  of  several 
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hours  or  days.  The  requirements  in  any  particular  case  will  be 
governed  in  a  large  measure  by  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  load  served. 

24  Miscellaneous  power  service  and  lighting  should,  in  general, 
be  completely  relayed  against  more  than  momentary  interruption; 
for  some  classes  of  power,  frequently  that  applied  to  electrolytic 
processes,  for  example,  longer  interruption  of  service  is  not  of  so 
serious  moment,  not  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
full  relay;  on  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  d.c.  network,  such  as 
that  in  large  metropolitan  cities,  must  be  absolutely  safeguarded 
against  interruption,  however  brief. 

25  When  the  steam  relay  station  is  to  serve  as  an  instan- 
taneously available  reserve,  the  necessary  excess  capacity  in  generat- 
ing units  must  ])e  maintained  on  the  line  and  actually  under  steam 
at  all  times.  Station  design  to  provide  most  economically  for  such 
service  must  afford,  for  minimum  investment,  a  maximum  of  flexi- 
bility in  capacity  with  minimum  stand-by  charges.  Characteristics 
in  equipment  peculiarly  favoring  these  requirements  are: 

1  Combination  electric-steam  drive  on  the  larger  auxiliaries, 

such  as  circulating  pumps  and  mechanical-draft  fans,  for 
the  units  operated  as  floating  stand-by 

2  Turbo-generating  units  with  direct-driven  exciter,  and  with 

overspeed-controlled  steam  bypass  for  turbine-blade  cool- 
ing independent  of  normal  governing  valves 

3  High  ratio  of  turbo-generator  capacity  in  comparison  with 

point  of  lowest  water  rate 

4  "Wide  flexibility  with  quick  response  in  control  of  boiler  out- 

put and  rate  of  combustion 

5  High  ratio  in  capacity  of  combustion  equipment  vs.  area 

of  })()il(^r  heating  surface. 

20  Where  commercially  available,  fuel  oil  with  mechanical 
atomization  is  particularly  advantageous  on  this  class  of  service, 
and  its  use  permits  the  fulfilment  of  these  boiler-plant  requirements 
to  an  almost  ideal  degree.  With  proper  design  the  response  to  control 
is  practically  instantaneous;  capacity  attainable  is  the  highest  of 
any  comnHTcial  fuel.  Oil  fuel  has  the  added  advantage,  particularly 
important  in  stan(l-l)y  service,  of  mininuun  banking  loss. 

27  Pulverized  coal,  bit  uniinous  or  sub-bituminous,  for  the  larger 
plants,  is  only  second  to  oil  in  flexibility  of  control  and  low  banking 
loss.     In  general  th(^  undiM-feed  type  of  mechanical  stoker,  given 
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proper  ratio  of  grate  area  to  heating  surface,  will  also  fully  meet 
the  requirements  in  both  flexibility  and  capacity,  but  banking  losses 
are  necessarily  higher  than  for  either  oil  or  pulverized  coal. 

28  The  class  of  fuel  to  be  adopted  in  any  particular  case 
should  be  governed  by  the  local  conditions  of  fuel  market,  load  and 
relay-station  load  factor,  present  and  prospective,  station  location 
and  capacity.  However,  it  is  usually  true  that  fitness  of  equipment, 
and  of  its  arrangement,  for  the  requirements  of  the  fuel  deter- 
mined upon,  are  more  important  than  selection  of  type  of  fuel. 

29  Emergency  relay  service  on  loads  for  which  absolute  con- 
tinuity is  of  less  vital  importance  will  normally  involve  actual  readi- 
ness to  serve  only  during  periods  of  anticipated  power  deficiency 
such  as  between  seasons  when  stream  flow  is  precariously  near 
the  actual  load  requirements  and  any  sUght  diminution  of  flow 
will  necessitate  calling  upon  the  relay  station,  or  when  there  is 
possibility  of  sudden  ice  accmnulation,  or  threatening  floods. 

30  For  relay  service  of  this  character  it  will  usually  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  few  boilers  under  fire  and  the  larger  of  the  essential 
auxiliaries  turning  over.  The  general  characteristics  of  equipment 
outlined  for  conditions  requiring  instantaneous  availability  of  the 
reserve  apparatus  will  be  advantageous  in  this  case  also.  The  com- 
bination electric-steam  drive  for  auxiliaries  may  be  omitted  in  ihe 
interest  of  first  cost  as  the  relay  is  not  necessarily  intended  to  meet 
full  failure  of  hydraulic  power,  but  the  provision  of  electric  drives 
for  one  complete  set  of  essential  auxiliaries,  as  recommended  for 
the  normal  deficiency  make-up  of  relay  station  to  permit"  prompt 
starting  of  such  equipment  without  waiting  for  steam,  will  usually 
be  foimd  particularly  advantageous  under  the  service  conditions  now 
considered.  It  may  also  under  some  conditions  be  advantageous  to 
make  use  of  electrical  heaters  in  maintaining  hot-water  circulation 
in  certain  of  the  boilers,  instead  of  actually  holding  them  imder 
fire.  Oil  is  again  the  ideal  fuel,  but  it  is  questionable  if  in  the  aver- 
age case  pulverized  fuel  will  possess  any  advantage  over  the  forced- 
draft  underfeed  stoker.  New  developments  may,  of  course,  readily 
change  the  relative  status  of  these  two  methods  of  burning  coal. 
In  general  the  features  of  design  which  are  specially  advantageous 
for  this  type  of  relay  are  common  to  the  instantaneous  type  of  relay 
and  are  readily  embodied  in  the  station  designed  for  the  simpler 
type  of  make-up  service. 

31  Considering  again  the  general  characteristics  and  require- 
jneiits  of  the  steam  relay  station,  the  feature  which  should  be  re- 
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gardod  as  secondary  only  to  low  construction  cost  and  adequate 
dependability  is  that  of  low  attendance  requirements,  and  not  merely 
for  the  non-operating  period  but  for  actual  operation  as  well.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  design  should  tend  to  large  units  and,  as 
far  as  compatible  with  thorough  simplicity,  to  automatic  control. 
Where  feasible,  combining  the  functions  of  distributing  station  with 
those  of  the  hydraulic  relay  assists  materially  in  holding  down 
})oth  construction  costs  and  attendance  for  the  relay  station.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  maximum  returns  on  the 
investment  in  any  type  of  steam  power  station  can  only  be  had 
through  skilled  and  well-trained  operators.  Such  men  cannot  be 
picked  up  on  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  possible 
during  periods  of  plentiful  water  supply  to  distribute  men  from  the 
steam  stations  through  other  departments,  but  the  number  of  men 
that  may  actually  be  employed  in  this  way  is  limited.  Where  men 
are  held  over  long  periods  without  really  effective  employment, 
there  is  invariably  loss  of  efficiency  and  of  morale. 
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APPIJCATION    OF   THE   lAW    OF   KINEMATIC 
Si:\IITJTUDE     TO     THE     SURGE- 
CHAMBER  PROBLEM 

By  \V.  F.  Duraxd,  Staxford  University,  Cal. 
Momher  of  the  Society 

The  prohlcfft  of  the.  lujdniuUc  surge  chamber  givcii  rise  to  certain  differential 
cqu'ilions  irhirh  do  not  admit  of  solution  in  analytical  form.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, various  jnodcs  of  treatment  have  been  proposed.  The  present  paper  develops 
and  descriffcs  a  cotuprchcnsive  experimental  method  utilizing  the  law  of  kinematic 
similitude.  By  lliis  method  a  laboratory  model  of  convenient  dimensions  is  set  up 
and  subjected  to  a  pro<jram  of  operation  corresponding  to  that  for  the  field  installation. 
The  nutretnents  of  watt  r  levd,  titncs,  etc.,  as  measured  for  the  model,  are  then  mul- 
tiplied by  suitable  nlation  factors,  thus  giving  the  results  to  he  anticipated  for  the 
field  instaUution. 

The  model  may  thus,  in  a  sense,  be  considered  as  a  form  of  mechanism  which 
S(dves  the  (ifpiations  as  applied  to  the  model  form,  and  these  residts  multiplied  by 
suitable  n  la ti oft  factors  give  the  corresponding  results  to  be  anticipated  in  the  field 
case. 

The  principal  adrontages  of  the  model  method  are  as  follows: 

1  The  model  is  sifnple  and  readily  set  up.  Once  in  operation,  the  most 
varied  condifir.ns  may  be  (juirJdy  ( xanntied,  thus  making  possible  a  range  of  examina- 
tion in  ditnil,  the  c.rtnit  of  which  would  be  quite  impracticable  by  any  methods  of 
numerical  cojupuiulion. 

2  In  all  analylieal  methods  of  treatment,  pipe-line  friction  has  been  assumed 
to  vary  willi  the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  the  model  method  the  friction  may  be  taken 
to  vary  with  /'",  where  n  is  usually  found  to  he  about  1.85. 

3  In  analytical  nuihods  the  surge  chatnhcr  is  usually  taken  as  uniform  in 
cross-seetion.     With  the  model,  the  ch<nnber  may  be  of  any  form  whatever. 

4  Tfo  nindtl  niithod  is  readily  extended  to  the  case  of  a  surge  chamber  with 
spilhroy  or  to  the  case  of  fnultiple  chambers  on  one  pipe  line. 

')  Tfie  model  mdhod  provides  readily  for  the  exayinnation  of  periodic  flue- 
tuatiifus  in  power  detnand,  of  any  amplitude  and  any  periodicity.  The  examination 
of  such  jhietntiiing  programs  is  Ik  yond  practical  reach  by  numerical  methods. 

IT  IS  assmiuul  in  wliai  follows  that  the  goneral  physical  phenomena 
of  suriics  and  of  siirtrc^-clianiher    opcM'ation  are    famihar  to   the 
n^jider.     They  lu'ive  been  often  (leseri])e(l  both  in  textbooks  on  hy- 

IVc^ctitcd  nt  tile  l!»_M  Spring  Moctiiiti;  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Sciences 
Washiimton,  1).  ('. 
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draulics  and  in  special  papers  on  the  subject,  and  to  such  sources 
the  interested  reader  may  refer  for  more  complete  details.^ 

2  The  problem  of  the  surge  chamber  as  a  problem  on 
hydraulics  gives  rise  to  a  pair  of  simultaneous  differential  equations 
as  follows: 

rs -»-»-"■ c" 

where    L  =  length  of  conduit 
V    =  velocity 
H  «=  head  measured  from  datum  at  bottom  of  chamber  to 

level  of  water  in  supply  reservoir 
y   =  height  of  water  level  in  surge  chamber  above  datum 

at  bottom  of  chamber 
F  =  cross-section  area  of  surge  chamber 
A  =  cross-section  area  of  conduit 
c    =  factor  such  that  cv**  =  sum  of  friction  and  velocity 

heads  at  velocity  v 
n  =  index  in  expression  cv^  and  usually  found  numerically  to 

be  about  1.85. 

3  Regarding  the  factor  c  in  Equation  [1]  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  sum  of  the  velocity  and  friction  heads  would  usually  be  repre- 
sented as  the  sum  of  two  terms  of  the  form  t^/2g  -f  6f**,  where  m 
is  the  index  of  variation  for  frictional  resistance  with  velocity  and 
6  is  the  factor  connecting  vi^  with  loss  of  head  due  to  friction  and 
depending,  primarily,  on  length  of  Une,  mean  hydrauUc  radius,  and 
character  of  surface.  It  is,  however,  simpler  to  combine  these  two 
terms  into  one  (the  first  is  in  all  practical  cases  relatively  small), 
and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  represent  the  sum,  as  derived  experimentally, 
by  a  single  term  of  the  form  cv**  as  it  is  for  the  friction  head  alone 
by  a  term  of  the  form  6t;"».  In  any  actual  case,  furthermore,  the 
values  of  m  and  n  would  be  hardly  distinguishable.  The  value  of 
n  thus  indicated  is  usually  found  to  be  about  1.83  or  1.85.  For  very 
rough  surfaces  it  will  approach  more  nearly  to  2. 

4  It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  actual  details  of  the 
transition  phenomena  during  the  period  of  change  of  load  and  while 
settling  down  to  new  conditions  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 

»  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  34  (1912),  p.  319;  Western  Engineering, 
December  1913. 
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governor  action  during  the  same  period.    At  least  four  assumptions 
may  be  made  regarding  the  results  of  such  action,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  uniform  rate  of  flow  at  the  amount  required  for  the 
new  power  demand  under  steady  flow  conditions 

(b)  Constant  power  output  from  the  wheel 

(c)  Constant  power  input  to  the  wheel 

((/)  Control  valve  or  gates  put  immediately  into  the  position 
corresponding  to  the  final  steady  flow  condition  and  left 
unchanged  during  the  transition  period. 

5  No  one  of  these  assumptions  is  accurate.  If  we  could  assume 
the  load  demand  to  instantaneously  change  and  then  remain  uni- 
form at  the  new  value  and  if  we  could  assume  the  governor  capable 
of  exercising  perfect  and  complete  control,  then  it  would,  under  the 
new  conditions,  maintain  constant  speed  and  hence  constant  power. 

6  No  governor  is,  however,  a]Ae  to  operate  in  this  ideal  man- 
ner, and  the  load  changes  are  not  usually  instantaneous  followed 
by  uniformity  at  the  new  value.  Actually  the  load  may  change 
suddenly,  followed  by  minor  variations  in  settling  to  something 
approaching  a  uniform  value.  The  governor  is,  furthermore,  chasing 
back  and  forth  with  a  time  lag  between  speed  changes  and  the  actual 
operation  of  gate  or  valve  mechanism.  Any  attempt  to  include 
governor  action  in  the  ecjuation  for  the  movement  of  the  water  in 
the  surge  chamber  can  thus  ])e  only  partial  at  the  best,  and  such 
attempt  greatly  complicates  the  resulting  equations  and  their  treat- 
ment, no  matter  by  what  method. 

7  Equations  [1]  and  [2]  are  based  on  assumption  (a),  that  of 
a  const ant-vohmie  flow  at  the  rate  which,  under  steady  conditions, 
would  serve  to  givi^  the  power  recjuired  under  the  assigned  new  con- 
ditions of  power  demand,  and  this  assumption  results  in  such  a 
notabh^  sim])lification  in  the  analytical  expressions  involved  that 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  problem  is  usually  based  on  the 
equations  in  this  form. 

S  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  for  the  application  of  the 
law  of  similitude  this  particular  assumption  is  the  one  best  suited 
to  th(*  (*xj)('i"inH'iital  phase  of  the  probhMU.  As  will  be  shown  at  a 
later  point,  assuni{)ti()U  [<h  is  by  far  ihv  most  convenient  for  experi- 
mental realization.  However,  tlie  ch^tcM'mination  of  the  conditions 
for  similitude  and  of  the  numerical  ratios  through  which  the  various 
relatfoiis  are  ex])resse(j  is  (juiie  independent  of  the  particular  assump- 
tion which  may  be  made  r(\t2;ai(ling  tlu*  results  of  governor  action 
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on  the  flow  conditions  during  the  period  of  change.  Hence,  since 
assumption  (a)  leads  to  the  simplest  system  of  £k][uations  [12  and 
[2],  we  may  conveniently  use  these  equations  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  general  problem,  and  then  at  a  suitable  point  return  to 
the  question  of  the  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  these  various 
assmnptions  regarding  the  results  of  governor  action  during  the 
period  of  change. 

9  As  treated  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  furthermore,  the 
index  n  is  usually  taken  as  2.  This  corresponds  in  effect  to  the 
assmnption  that  friction  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  — 
an  assumption  which  is  well  known  to  be  definitely  in  error.  The 
difficulties  of  anal3rtical  treatment  in  any  form  are,  however,  so 
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Fig.  1    Diagrammatic  Repbesentation  op  Reservoir,  Conduit  and 

Surge  Chamber 

vastly  increased  by  the  assumption  of  a  value  of  n  such  as  1.85, 
that  the  value  2  has  been  commonly  accepted  for  the  index  of  v. 

10  The  two  equations  with  the  value  n  =  2,  when  combined, 
give  rise  to  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  and  second 
degree  and  containing  both  the  first  and  second  powers  of  dy/dt. 
This  equation  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  analytical  solution,  at  least 
in  terms  of  present  known  functions. 

11  Some  years  ago  the  author  made  brief  mention  of  the  possi- 
bility of  treatment  by  experimental  methods  making  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  kinematic  similitude,^  and  at  a  subsequent  time  *  a  discussion 
of  the  problem  was  published  covering  the  appUcation  of  this  method 
to  the  case  with  the  index  n  =  2. 


»  Trans.  Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  34  (1912),  p.  319. 
*  Western  Engineering^  December  1913. 
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12  The  present  paper  aims  to  generalize  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  extension  to  the  case  with  a  general  index  n,  and  including 
likewise  the  possible  case  of  two  or  more  surge  chambers  connected 
to  the  same  hne. 

13  It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  equations  with  n  =  2  do  not 
admit  of  analytical  solution,  any  such  mode  of  treatment  with  n  = 
1.85  will  be  likewise  and  still  more  definitely  out  of  the  question, 
and  if  any  general  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  found,  it  will  needs 
fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes:  (1)  numerical,  by  the 
method  of  numerical  quadratures,  so-called;  or  (2)  experimental,  by 
the  use  of  a  model  connected  with  the  actual  field  case  through  the 
principles  of  kinematic  simihtude.  It  is  with  the  latter  of  these 
that  the  present  paper  deals. 

* 

KINEMATIC    SIMILITUDE 

14  Before  attempting  to  develop  the  conditions  of  kinematic 
similitude  between  two  cases,  it  is  necessary  first  to  note  what  is 
implied  by  this  term. 

15  To  develop  the  idea,  let  Fig.  1  denote  diagrammatically 
the  characteristic  elements  of  a  given  case.  R  denotes  the  reservoir 
supplying  water  through  the  conduit  A B  to  si,  power  plant  at  P. 
Let  BFII  denote  a  standpipe  or  surge  chamber  relatively  near  to  P. 
Let  the  plant  be  running  at  a  steady  rate  of  output  with  a  velocity 
of  flow  Vi  in  AB.  Then,  taking  the  case  of  demanded  load,  let  there 
come  a  sudden  demand  for  more  power  and  consequently  more 
water  such  as  would  require,  under  steady  conditions  in  AB,  a  veloc- 
ity To.  The  conditions  of  flow  in  AB  will,  however,  not  permit  of 
an  immediate  response.  The  proximity  of  the  surge  chamber  to  the 
power  house  does,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  of  prompt  or  sensibly 
immediate  response  and  accordingly  the  additional  amount  of  water 
recjuired  to  make  up  the  supply  to  the  wheel,  corresponding  to  a 
velocity  Vo  in  AB,  is  drawn  from  BFH,  In  consequence  the  level 
in  BFII  falls,  occupying  at  a  given  instant  of  time  immediately  after 
the  n(»w  power  demand,  some  level  such  as  CD,  while  the  level  for 
steady-flow  conditions  still  remains  sensibly  at  CiDi.  This  difference 
of  level,  tlie  actual  level  lying  below  that  for  steady  conditions, 
means  tiie  devc^lopnicnt  of  an  aee(»lerating  head  measured  by  the 
difl'eren('(^  bctwcH'ii  these  two  lev(^ls.  In  response  to  this  accelerating 
head,  tiie  velocity  of  flow  in  AB  will  begin  to  increase  and  such 
increase  will  continue  so  long  as  the  accelerating  head  remains  opera- 
tive -  -  that  is,  so  long  as  the  actual  level  lies  below  that  for  steady- 
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motion  conditions.  In  consequence  the  velocity  v  will  pass  gradually 
through  a  series  of  values  on  the  way  from  Vi,  the  initial  value,  to 
^2,  the  final  value.  In  general,  during  this  period  the  actual  level 
will  lie  below  the  level  for  steady  conditions  with  the  actual  velocity 
V,  thus  constituting  a  continuing  accelerating  head  and  in  answer  to 
which  the  water  in  AB  undergoes  a  corresponding  positive  accelera- 
tion. If  the  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
decrease  of  this  accelerating  head  as  the  velocity  approaches  the 
value  V2,  ultimately  vanishing  when  v  =  V2,  then  the  series  of  tran- 
sition phenomena  comes  to  an  end  with  this  condition,  and  the 
water  level  remains  at  its  new  location  with  velocity  V2.  Actually, 
however,  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  When  the  velocity  first 
reaches  Vi  the  acceleration  head  is  still  positive;  that  is,  the  actual 
level  is  below  that  for  steady  conditions  with  velocity  V2,  and  in 
consequence  the  velocity  is  carried  on  to  some  value  greater  than 
Va  until  finally  the  two  levels  do  come  together,  but  with  a  velocity 
v>V2*  This  means  more  water  is  coming  along  AB  than  is  required 
at  the  power  plant,  and  in  consequence  the  excess  will  be  received 
by  the  surge  chamber  and  the  actual  level  of  the  water  will  rise 
above  its  location  for  steady-flow  conditions,  thus  producing  a  retard-- 
ing  head  and  gradually  reducing  the  velocity  v  from  its  maximiun 
value  back  toward  V2  again.  On  reaching  V2,  however,  the  actual 
level  will  still  lie  above  that  for  steady-flow  conditions,  a  corre- 
sponding retarding  head  will  still  be  operative  and  the  velocity  will 
be  carried  beyond  and  below  V2  until  the  retarding  head  vanishes 
and  becomes  replaced  by  an  accelerating  head,  when  the  velocity  is 
again  carried  upward  toward  the  value  V2.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
an  indefinite  number  of  oscillations  of  level  about  the  final  location 
and  a  corresponding  indefinite  series  of  oscillations  of  value  of  the 
accelerating  head  from  positive  to  negative  and  back  again,  and  a 
corresponding  series  of  fluctuations  of  velocity  above  and  below  V2  — 
all  of  these  oscillations  and  fluctuations  of  continuously  diminishing 
amplitude,  until  finally  they  all  sensibly  die  out  together  with  the 
velocity  at  V2  and  the  water  level  at  the  corresponding  location  for 
steady  conditions. 

16  In  the  case  of  rejected  load  and  a  sudden  excess  of  water 
flowing  in  A 5,  with  V2  less  than  Vi  the  excess  water  will  be  received 
by  the  surge  chamber  and  will  result  in  a  rise  in  the  actual  level 
above  that  for  steady-flow  conditions,  thus  producing  a  retarding 
head.  In  answer  to  this,  the  velocity  will  become  gradually  reduced 
from  t^i  toward  V2,  passing  through  a  series  of  fluctuations,  with 
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corresponding  oscillations  in  the  water  level,  in  manner  entirely 
similar  to  that  for  demanded  load. 

17  It  will  then  be  evident  that  if  we  should  represent  graphi- 
cally on  a  time  axis  the  essential  phenomena  which  characterize 
this  transition  period,  we  should  have  curves  as  follows: 

1  A  time  history  of  the  movement  of  the  actual  water  level 

CD 

2  A  time  history  of  the  movement  of  the  level  for  steady 

conditions  with  the  actual  velocity  v 

3  A  time  history  of  the  difference  of  these  two  levels,  con- 
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stituting  in  g(MUM*al  (  for  demanded  load)  an  accelerating 
head,  and  measured  })y  the  left-hand  member  of  Equa- 
tion[l] 
A  (iiiH^  history  of  tlie  vi^locity  v  as  it  passes  through  peri- 
odic Hud  nations  from  the  initial  value  ri  to  the  ultimate 
v;ilu<'  r-.. 
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18  Suppose  such  a  group  of  curves  for  the  first  part  of  the 
transition  period  be  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  Let  us  designate  the 
physical  system  to  which  these  curves  correspond  as  system  A .  Now 
let  us  imagine  a  system  B,  comprising  the  same  elements,  but  dif- 
ferent in  size  and  proportion,  and  so  related  to  il  as  to  fulfill  the 
following  conditions: 

19  For  any  time  t  on  system  A  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
value  of  any  one  of  the  four  characteristics  above  noted.  Then  for 
system  B,  let  there  be  a  time  at  for  which  the  value  of  the  same 
characteristic  will  be  related  to  the  value  for  system  il  by  a  ratio  /3 
and  where  a  and  j8  are  constant  factors.  This  would  mean  that  if 
curves  for  system  B  were  run  out  similar  to  those  for  system  A, 
then  the  two  sets  of  curves  would  be  geometrically  similar,  being 
related  along  the  axis  of  abscissse  by  the  ratio  a  and  along  the  axis 
of  ordinates  by  the  ratio  j8.  It  would  mean,  furthermore,  that  if 
the  two  sets  of  curves  were  plotted  with  suitable  scale  units,  related 
for  t  in  the  relation  of  1  to  a  and  for  any  one  of  the  four  characteris- 
tics in  the  relation  of  1  to  the  corresponding  j8,  the  two  curves  would 
become  coincident.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  there 
will  be  one  value  of  a  for  the  time  relation  and  two  values  of  fi, 
one  for  the  three  vertical  dimensions  or  movements  and  one  for  the 
velocity  v. 

20  Now  two  systems  A  and  B  fulfilling  the  conditions  thus 
indicated  are  said  to  have  kinematic  similitude. 

21  It  is  then  clear,  if  B,  let  us  say,  is  a  field  case  and  A  is  of 
laboratory  dimensions  and  if  we  can  determine  the  coefficients  a 
and  j8,  that  experimental  observation  on  A  will  serve  to  determine 
through  a  and  j8  the  results  to  be  anticipated  for  B, 

22  We  must  next  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  for  realizing  such 
relation  of  kinematic  similitude.  Let  us  first  assmne  that  it  is 
reaUzed  and  by  way  of  notation  let: 

p  =  ratio  of  conduit  lengths  =  L  ratio 

q  =  ratio  of  the  two  values  of  c  =  c   ratio 

r  =  ratio  of  velocities  =  v   ratio 

8  =  ratio  of  the  times  =  t    ratio 

23  Now  referring  to  Equation  [1],  it  has  been  stated  (with- 
out present  proof)  that  the  expression  {L/g){du/dt)  is  the  measure 
of  an  accelerating  head;  that  is,  the  measure  of  the  head  required 
to  produce  the  acceleration  dv/dt.  This  head  is,  of  course,  a  vertical 
dimension.    Now  since  Equation  [1]  is  a  physical  equation,  it  must 
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be  homogeneous  in  all  its  terms.  That  is,  all  terms  must  represent 
vertical  dimensions.  In  fact,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  equation  is  composed  of  members,  each  one  of  which  is 
a  vertical  dimension,  and  the  algebraic  combination  of  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  difference  between  two  water  levels  such  as  CD  and 
CiDi,  Fig.  1,  and  which  (as  previously  stated)  constitutes  the  accel- 
erating head. 

24  Now  suppose  two  such  equations,  one  relating  to  system  A 
and  one  to  system  B.  Then  if  the  conditions  of  similitude  are  fulfilled 
there  will  subsist  between  the  numerical  values  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  these  two  equations,  a  constant  ratio  —  that  correspond- 
ing to  vertical  dimensions  or  vertical  movements.  This  means  spe- 
cifically that  the  terms  {L/g){dv/dt)j  Hy  t/,  cV",  all  represent  vertical 
distances  or  movements,  and  that  between  them  all,  for  systems  A 
and  By  there  subsists  the  one  constant  ratio.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
determine  this  ratio  for  one,  we  have  it  for  all.  But  wuth  the  notation 
assumed  above,  we  have  immediately: 

y"  ratio  =  r'* 
cf"  ratio  =  qr"" 

25  Hence  w^e  shall  have  for  all  vertical  dimensions  or  move- 
ments the  ratio  gr".    We  may  denote  this  in  general  as  the  y  ratio 

and  have,  therefore: 

y  ratio  =  qr"^ 

26  Then  since,  in  Equation  [1],  this  ratio  gr"  applies  to  each 
term  individually,  it  must  apply  to  the  first  term.    Hence  we  may 

write: 

L  dv      ,. 

—  -77  ratio  =  qr'' 

g    dt 

27  But  the  L  ratio  =  p,  the  dv  ratio  must  equal  the  v  ratio 

which  is  r,  and  the  dt  ratio  must  equal  the  time  ratio  which  is  s. 

Hence  we  have : 

pr 

or 

pr  pr  p 


s  = 


qr""      y  ratio      qr""'^ 

28  Again,  in  Equation  [2],  if  the  conditions  of  similitude  are 
fulfilled,  the  ratio  r  will  apply  to  each  term  individually.  It  must 
therefore  apply  to  the  first  term  and  we  may  write: 

f'  dy     ,. 

—  -7-  ratio  =  r 
A  dt 
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29    But  the  dy  ratio  must  equal  the  y  ratio  and  the  dt  ratio 
the  t  ratio.    Hence  we  have : 


r 
or 


(5  ->^ )  (?)  - 


F       ,.    _      rs  pr^  p_ 

A  "  y  ratio      {y  ratio)*      gT** 


-2 


30  Now  collecting  these  various  ratios  we  have  as  follows: 

L  ratio  =  p [3] 

c  ratio  =  g [4] 

V  ratio  =  r [6] 

H,y  ratio  =  gr** [6] 

t  ratio  =  s  =  -^  =  -4i [7] 

2/  ratio      gr""* 

-      t*    =      ^^      ^       V^       ^      V  rg-i 

il  y  ratio      (y  ratio)*  ^  gV*~* 

and  to  which  we  may  add: 

F  ratio  =  (A  ratio)  ^^-^^  or  (A  ratio)  ^^^  .    [9] 

or 

D  ratio  =  (d  ratio)    ^  ,.    or  (d  ratio)  -^---:     .    .     [lO"] 

2/  ratio  gr"-^ 

y  ratio  =  (  F  ratio)  (y  ratio)  =  (A  ratio)  ^-—    .     [11] 

where     D  =  diameter  of  surge  chamber  (assumed  circular) 
d  =  diameter  of  conduit  line  (assumed  circular) 
V  =  volume  movement  in  surge  chamber. 

31  We  have  thus  assumed  the  existence  of  various  structural 
ratios,  of  a  velocity  ratio  and  of  a  time  ratio,  and  have  derived  the 
relations  among  these  ratios  necessary  in  order  that  the  conditions  of 
homogeneity  among  the  terms  of  any  one  equation  may  be  realized. 

32  Suppose  now  the  two  systems  A  and  B  set  up  in  accordance 
with  these  various  structural  relations.  It  is  then  readily  seen  that 
we  may  choose  initial  conditions  of  operation  which  will  fulfill  the 
required  relations  throughout.  That  is,  at  the  initial  conditions,  the 
requirements  for  kinematic  simiUtude  may  be  fulfilled  by  arbitrary 
adjustment.  It  is  then  readily  shown  that  under  these  conditions 
the  increments  of  y  and  v  will  Ukewise  fulfill  the  relations  for  simili- 
tude, and  hence  the  succession  of  values  of  y  and  v  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  transition. 
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33  It  thus  results  with  two  systems  A  and  B,  with  structural 
relations  as  specified  and  for  which  the  water  movements  are  in 
accordance  with  Equations  [1]  and  [2],  that  if  the  conditions  of 
similitude  are  fulfilled  at  the  beginning  of  the  movements,  they  w411 
hkewise  be  fulfilled  for  subsequent  times  throughout  the  movement 
and  thus  the  general  conditions  for  simiHtude  will  be  realized  as 
assumed. 

FORM    OF   RELATIONS    FOR   .SIMILITUDE    WHEN    71  =  2 

34  It  will  next  l)e  of  interest  to  note  the  form  taken  by  these 

relations  if  the  index  fi  is  taken  equal  to  2,  as  in  the  more  common 

methods  of  treatment  of  the  problem.     Referring  to  [6]-[ll],  we 

shall  have  — 

?/  ratio  =  qf' 

Time  ratio  ,s  =  — 


qr 

-7  ratio 
.1 

p 

F   ratio 

=  {A  ratio)  -^~ 
q^r- 

D   ratio 

=  (r/  ratio)  ^^^' 
qr 

V   ratio 

=  (A   ratio)  ^ 

SIRGE    CHAMBER    WITH    SPILLWAY 

35  A  case  possessing  l)otli  Intercast  and  importance  is  presented 
by  a  surge  chambei*  fitted  with  an  overflow  weir  or  spillwa}^  at  a 
certain  fixed  height. 

31)     Let  B  =  Length  of  such  spillway  or  weir 

//o  =  height  from  datum  to  k^vel  of  spillway  edge 
7/    =  height  from  datum  to  surface  of  water 
Th(»n  y  -  //o  =  depth  of  wat(M-  on  weir 
In  time  di  l(»t   the  wat(*r  level  risi'  r/// 
In  time  dl  the  flow  along  conduit  line  =  vAdi 
In  time  dt  the  discharge  over  the  weir  =  QB  (?/  -  jjuY  Hit 
In  this  forimihi  for  weir  discharge  Q  is  taken  as  containing  all 
factors  other  than  B  and  (//  -  //i.) 
37     We  have  then  -  ■ 

rAdt  =  Fdij  +  QB  (//  -  !i,y  hU [12] 

or 

vA      -^^+QB{,j-  rj,)'  ^ [13] 
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38  This  equation  together  with  [1]  for  the  acceleration  head 
will  serve  instead  of  [2]  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  water  level 
after  the  water  reaches  and  rises  above  the  weir  edge. 

39  To  apply  the  principles  of  similitude  to  this  case  we  must 
assume  the  weir  coefficient  Q  the  same  for  both  weirs,  field  case  and 
experimental  set-up.  We  then  note  that  each  term  of  [13]  is  a 
quantity  of  the  order  of  volimie  flow.  Hence  for  similitude  we  must 
have  the  same  ratio  between  the  two  systems  A  and  B  for  each 
member  of  the  equation.    Thus  we  have: 

vA  ratio  =  r  {A  ratio) 


or  reducing, 


whence 
and 


S/u 
F  37  ratio  =  F  ratio  X  y  ratio  +  t  ratio 
at 


F  -^  ratio  =  r  (A  ratio) 


\_QB  (y  -  2/o)'/»]  ratio  -  r  (A  ratio) 


B  ratio  = 


r  (A  ratio)      A  ratio 


(2/ratio)'/«       q'/y'n/*-!  • 


.  [14] 


40  If  in  this  case  we  assmne  the  index  n  -  2  we  shall  have  — 

n     .'       A  ratio        A  ratio  r^--, 

^  ^^fao  -  -^  °  g./.(y  ratio) 1^"^ 

41  The  volume  of  water  discharged  over  the  weir  will  be  given 
by  the  expression  — 


V^QB  J  (y^  2/o)V.  dt [16] 


We  have  then  — 

V  ratio  -  product  of  individual  ratios  for  expressions  making 
up  7  as  in  [16]  hence  — 


A  ratio 


./«   P 


pr 


r-n 


V  ratio  =  ^s;;;;^,  g-zy-/'^.  -  U  ratio)     ^ 

and  for  r  «  2, 

V  ratio  -  (A  ratio)  - 

42    This  is  seen  to  be  the  same  as  the  volmne  ratio  for  change 
of  volume  in  the  surge  chamber^  as  indeed  it  should  be. 
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CASE   WITH   MULTIPLE   SURGE   CHAMBERS 

43  The  case  with  two  surge  chambers  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3 
as  a  plan  view.  The  main  supply  reservoir  is  at  i4,  a  small  regulating 
reservoir  at  Q  and  a  surge  chamber  of  usual  dimensions  at  P  with 
the  power  plant  lying  beyond  at  R.  With  such  an  arrangement  the 
reservoir  Q  functions  as  a  large  surge  chamber,  thus  complicating 
the  problem  as  affecting  the  movement  of  water  in  P. 

44  With  this  combination  of  elements  a  disturbance  from 
the  conditions  of  steady  flow  involves,  physically,  the  problem  of 
three  superimposed  oscillatory  systems;    one  by  way  of  ABQ,  one 


Fig.  3     Diagram  of  the  Case  of  Two  Surge  Chambers 

by  way  of  ABP  and  one  by  way  of  PBQ.    To  define  these  conditions, 
six  equations  are  required  as  follows : 

Motion  in  AB,  —  4r  =  H  -  z  -  Cir'i" 

g   dt 

Motion  m  BP, 7-  =  z  -  \h  -  c,>ro" 

'   g  di  ^ 


^Motion  m  BQ,  —  ---  =  z  -  yz  -  c-iV:^' 
Continuity  at  B,  A^Vi  -  /i.i/'s  =  A^r^ 

(V)ntinuitv  at  P,  A2V'2  -  F2    ',7  =  ^li'^ 

'  di 

Continuity  at  Q,  +  F3  '\j  =  Azv^. 


where  Li,  ri,  Ai,  Ci  =  respectively  length,      velocity, 

coc^fFirient  c  for  AB 

Lo,  Tj,  .lo,  To  =  respectively  length,      velocity, 

coefficient  c  for  BP 


area     and 


area     and 
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is,  Vi,  As,  Cs  =  respectively     length,     velocity,     area     and 

coefficient  c  for  BQ 
H  =  total  static  head  from  top  of  reservoir  €^t  A 

to  datum  at  bottom  of  P 
z  =  pressure  head  at  junction  B  measured  from 

datum  at  bottom  of  P 
j/2  =  level  of  water  in  P  measured  from  datum  at 

bottom  of  P 
yz  =  level  of  water  in  Q  measured  from  datiun  at 

bottom  of  P 
u  =  velocity  in  AB  correspondings  to  new  demand 

in  R. 

45  In  these  equations  as  written,  the  positive  directions  of 
flow  are  taken  as  A5,  BQ,  BP. 

46  Equations  of  this  character  and  number  are  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  any  practicable  mode  of  mathematical  attack,  even  by 
way  of  numerical  integration.  The  methods  by  way  of  similitude 
hold,  however,  as  with  the  simpler  cases,  and  the  model  once  set 
up,  any  condition  of  operation  is  readily  examined.  In  setting  up 
the  model  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  uniform  ratio  of  length  and 
of  diameter  or  area  of  conduit.  These  ratios  together  with  the 
velocity  ratio  will  then  fix  the  ratio  for  all  vertical  distances,  for  time 
and  for  the  cross-section  area  of  siu'ge  chamber. 

47  For  a  case  with  more  than  two  chambers  the  same  general 
principles  hold,  and  any  such  case  may  be  examined  by  experimental 
methods  through  the  use  of  a  model  set  up  with  ratios  as  above. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  not  Ukely  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

48  For  the  case  of  Johnson's  differential  regulator  ^  similar 
fundamental  equations,  with  suitable  interpretation,  apply  as  for 
the  same  open  chamber,  and  under  these  conditions  the  ratios  and 
relations  will  be  the  same  and  the  performance  in  detail  may  be 
investigated  by  means  of  the  model  method. 

SPECIAL   NOTES   ON   APPLICATION   OF  METHOD 

49  In  the  appUcation  of  these  methods  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  assumption  of  a  uniform  value  of  the  ratio  q  does  not  imply  the 
assumption  of  the  same 'values  of  friction  coefficient  for  large  and 
for  small  pipe.  It  simply  implies  that  for  the  large  pipe  the  velocity- 
friction  head  may  be  put  in  the  form  cV'y  the  value  of  c  being  constant 
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over  the  rang;e  of  velocity  involved,  and  likewise  that  the  similar 
head  for  the  small  pipe  may  be  expressed  in  the  same  form,  this 
value  of  c  Hkewise  bein^  constant  over  the  velocity  range  involved. 
The  ratio  between  the  two  values  of  c  will  then  be  the  constant  q 
of  the  formulas. 

50  Also  it  should  be  noted  that  in  cases  of  desipin  the  c  for 
the  field  case  will  usually  be  the  subject  of  estimate  based  on  judg- 
ment. This,  however,  is  recjuired  for  any  computations  or  estimates 
regarding  velocity  of  flow,  capacity  of  line,  power,  etc.,  and  the  one 
estimate  as  to  friction  head  will  serve  uniformlv  for  these  varied 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  c  for  the  experimental 
model  is  a  matter  of  direct  measurement  and  in  all  cases  should  be 
so  determined.  A  series  of  simple  measurements  of  flow,  time  and 
drop  in  level  between  reservoir  and  surge  chamber  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  this  determination  for  the  model.  Such  observations  plotted 
on  logarithmic  paper  provide  then  a  ready  means  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  values  of  c  and  n  for  the  model,  and  this  value  of  c  com- 
pared with  the  assumed  c  (with  the  same  ft)  for  the  field  case  will 
give  the  value  of  q  as  noted  above. 

51  Surge  Chamber  Xoji-Unifortti  in  Cross-Sectiofi  Area.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  with  the  experimental  method,  the 
surge  chamber  is  not  necessarily  of  uniform  cross-section  area.  It 
may  be  tapi^ring  or  of  any  form  at  will,  so  long  as  the  model  is  made 
of  corresponding  dimensions.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ratios 
of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  dimensions  are  not  in  general  the  same. 
The  result  will  therefore  be  geometrical  similarity  between  the  model 
and  full-sized  installation,  but  not  the  same  proportions  between 
horizontal  and  vertical  dimc^nsions. 

52  It  is  simply  necessary  that,  at  corresponding  vertical 
dimensions  as  det(*rmined  by  one  ratio,  the  horizontal  dimensions 
are  also  similar,  as  determined  by  the  other  ratio.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  Fig.  4  showing  the  n^lative  proportions  for  a  fuH- 
sized  and  a  model  surge  chamber,  the  former  as  installed  on  the  fine 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Acjueduct  Power  System. 

53  (ioveriior  Aetion.  At  an  earlier  point  in  the  paper,  reference 
has  be(^n  made  to  the  various  assumptions  which  may  be  made 
regarding  the  results  of  govei-iior  action  during  the  period  of  change 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  assumption  which  can  be  made  in  precise 
terms  will  n^prescnt  the  real  program  in  an  actual  case.  Due  to  the 
relative  simplicity  of  tlu^  ('({nations  resulting,  however,  assumption 
{a)  was  inipli(Ml  in  (h^'iving  th(^  i)asic  E(piations  [1]  and  [2]. 
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54  It  should  again  be  especially  noted  that  no  matter  which  of 
these  assumptions  may  be  made,  the  ratios  for  simiUtude  remain 
unchanged.  Equations  of  the  t3rpe  of  [1]  remain  the  same,  while 
equations  of  the  type  of  [2]  remain  the  same  in  form  with  the  sub- 
stitution for  V2  of  a  velocity  u  in  AB,  suited  to  the  particular  assump- 
tions made. 

55  With  (a),  v^  as  already  noted  is  the  velocity  in  AB  necessary 
to  give,  under  final  steady-flow  conditions,  the  power  required  under 
the  changed  conditions. 

56  With  (6),  for  V2  we  must  substitute  a  velocity  u  defined  as 
the  velocity  in  AB  which  would  bring  the  water  required  to  meet  the 
new  power  requirements  imder  the  momentarily  changing  values  of 
available  head  and  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel. 

57  With  (c),  the  velocity  u  is  defined  the  same  as  in  (6),  with 
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Chamber 


the  omission  of  the  influence  due  to  variation  in  efficiency  of  wheel. 

58  With  (d),  the  velocity  u  is  defined  as  that  corresponding  to 
the  total  flow  through  the  valve,  set  as  specified,  and  with  the  mo- 
mentarily changing  value  of  the  available  head  as  affected  by  the 
changing  level  in  the  surge  chamber. 

59  In  all  of  these  cases  the  term  V2  or  u  is  a  velocity  and  the 
ratios  for  similitude  remain  the  same,  being  unaffected  by  these 
various  assumptions. 

60  It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  interest  as  to  which  of 
these  four  assumptions  can  be  most  easily  realized  in  the  manipulation 
of  a  model. 

61  It  is  readily  seen  that  assumption  (d)  most  readily  meets 
the  requirements.  For  any  specified  power  development  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  determine  the  volume  flow  required  under  the  head  cor- 
responding to  such  flow.   To  realize  the  corresponding  condition  with 
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the  model  requires  simply  the  setting  of  a  control  valve  at  P,  Fig.  1, 
in  accordance  with  a  previously  determined  calibration. 

62  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  the  other  assumptions  is  to  be 
fulfilled  by  model,  the  rates  of  volume  flow  corresponding  to  the 
special  conditions  must  be  determined  and  the  setting  of  the  control 
valve  determined  therefrom,  taking  into  account  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  surge  chamber.  The  valve  setting  will  thus  depend  on 
such  height  and  hence  the  valve  will  require  adjustment  continuously 
during  the  period  of  transition,  corresponding  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  in  the  surge  chamber. 

63  As  a  manipulative  program  it  is  entirely  possible  to  realize 
this  through  the  use  of  a  cam  form  of  control,  the  movement  of  the 
cam  being  determined  in  step  with  the  movement  of  the  water  in 
the  chamber.  Such  a  program  of  control  is,  however,  somewhat 
complex  in  character  and  adds  in  marked  degree  to  the  time  required 
for  making  and  assembhng  the  model  equipment. 

64  In  order,  therefore,  to  reaUze  in  the  highest  degree  the  advan- 
tages of  the  model  method,  it  is  desirable  to  accept  assumption  (d)  as 
representing  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation  the  operative 
conditions  of  the  plant.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion of  a  power  plant  will  serve  to  show,  furthermore,  that  with 
supposition  (d)  as  compared  with  either  (a),  (6)  or  (c),  the  resulting 
conditions  as  regards  surge  are  more  severe  and  hence  that  the  error 
will  be  on  the  side  of  safety.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  influence 
of  the  variation  of  level  of  the  water  in  the  surge  chamber  on  the 
general  program  of  volume  discharge  or  of  power  developed  at  the 
power  house  will  be  relatively  small  as  the  range  of  such  fluctuation 
is  small  compared  with  the  difference  in  level  between  water  in  surge 
chamber  and  power  house  and  relatively  large  in  the  inverse  case. 

65  The  whole  question  of  the  use  of  a  model  for  the  study  of 
such  problems  turns  therefore  largely  on  the  degree  of  closeness  to 
which  the  manipulation  of  the  model  may  be  made  to  represent  the 
proposed  programs  of  change  in  the  field  installation,  and  more  spe- 
cifically in  the  actual  power  plant;  or  again  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  simple  model  program  as  indicated  in  assumption  (d)  may  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  in  view.  As  indicated 
above,  it  appears  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  range  of  fluctuation 
of  the  water  level  in  the  surge  chamber  is  small  compared  with  the 
difference  in  level  bi^tween  surge  chamber  and  power  house,  the 
simple  program  of  (</)  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.    If  such  fluctuation  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  large. 
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the  use  of  the  model  would  presumably  require  such  further  devices 
as  would  make  possible  a  closer  approximation  of  the  program  of 
water  flow  in  the  model  outlet  to  the  actual  or  proposed  program  in 
the  power  house. 

66  A  further  point  should  be  here  noted,  and  that  is  that  the 
model  proper  in  its  correspondence  with  the  field  case  covers  only 
the  main  supply  Une  and  the  surge  chamber.  It  does  not  necessarily 
extend  to  the  line  from  the  surge  chamber  to  power  house.  In  the 
model  the  Une  from  surge  chamber  to  discharge  valve  may  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  means  for  reaUzing  a  desired  discharge  through 
the  setting  of  a  caUbrated  valve.  From  this  view,  therefore,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  have  such  size  of  Une  and  such  head  as  shall 
insure,  through  the  discharge  valve,  the  rates  of  flow  covering  the 
ranges  contemplated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  generaUy  desirable  to 
give  to  this  discharge  Une  a  vertical  dimension  not  widely  dissimilar 
from  that  corresponding  to  the  field  case,  in  order  that  the  range  of 
fluctuation  of  the  level  in  the  surge  chamber  may  bear  to  the  differ- 
ence in  level  between  the  surge  chamber  and  power  plant  approxi- 
mately the  same  ratio  in  both  model  and  field  cases. 

67  Special  Programs  of  Change,  In  addition  to  the  usual 
problem  as  presented  by  a  sudden  change  in  power  demand  foUowed 
by  substantiaUy  uniform  conditions,  the  model  method  readily 
serves  for  the  examination  of  two  types  of  problem,  neither  of  which 
is  practically  susceptible  of  treatment  through  computation  methods. 
These  are  as  foUows: 

68  a  Required  the  cumulative  result  of  periodic  changes  of  any 
specified  magnitude  and  with  any  specified  frequency.  Thus  for 
iUustration,  we  might  have  a  proposed  program  of  additions  to  the 
load,  each  of  10  per  cent  total  load,  and  with  specified  intervals.  If 
the  latter  should  be  such  as  to  bring  the  load  changes  into  approxi- 
mate synchronism  with  the  surge  chamber  movements,  the  cumula- 
tive results  might  become  very  serious;  while  otherwise  the  resultant 
movement  would  be  relatively  small.  Again,  we  might  have  the 
condition  of  a  surging  load,  alternate  increase  and  decrease  and  with 
any  proposed  frequency.  This  again,  if  in  approximate  synchronism 
with  the  surge-chamber  movements,  may  result  in  the  most  extreme 
and  serious  conditions  in  the  latter. 

69  All  such  problems  are  most  readily  examined  by  the  model. 
It  becomes  necessary  simply  to  determine  the  change  of  flow 
corresponding  to  the  proposed  change  in  power  and  to  note  the 
corresponding  settings  of  the  control  valve.    Then  with  the  corre- 
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sponding  time  interval  known,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  manipulative 
procedure  of  the  control  valve,  with  corresponding  note  of  the  result- 
ant movement  of  the  water  in  the  surge  chamber.  In  this  general 
manner  the  results  of  all  forms  of  varied  or  periodic  programs  of 
change  in  power  demand,  or  of  flow  in  general,  are  readily  examined. 

70  6  Required  the  time  over  which  a  specified  power  change 
should  be  extended  in  order  that  the  resultant  surge-chamber  move- 
ment may  not  exceed  a  specified  amount.  Thus  with  a  proposed 
size  of  surge  chamber  in  a  given  case,  a  sudden  change  of  80  per  cent 
or  of  100  per  cent  of  the  load,  for  example,  will  perhaps  produce  a 
surge-chamber  movement  resulting  in  extreme  overflow  at  top,  or 
in  the  indraft  of  air  at  the  bottom.  In  either  cas(*  it  may  be  desired 
to  determine  the  necessary  duration  of  a  specified  load  change  in 
order  that  the  surge-chamber  movement  may  not  exceed  specified 
limits.  As  a  manipulative  program  this  calls  simply  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  control  valve  between  specified  stops  gradually  at  an 
approximately  uniform  rate  and  involving  such  total  time  interval 
as  will  meet  the  requirements  within  the  surge  chamber.  Experience 
of  the  writer  shows  that  this  is  readilv  realized  bv  successive  trials, 
and  that,  as  a  problem  in  manipulation,  it  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
culties whatever.  The  time  interval  for  the  model,  thus  determined, 
is  then  to  be  nuiltiplied  by  the  time  ratio,  thus  giving  the  required 
time  for  the  field  installation. 

71  Experimental  Detail.  The  experimental  program,  in  general, 
connected  with  an  investigation  of  this  character  is  simple  and  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  interested  reader.  A  few  sugges- 
tions on  particular  points  may,  however,  be  acceptable. 

72  The  control  valve  is  preferably  of  the  cone  or  needle  type 
with  long  taper,  so  that  a  considerable  st(»m  movement  will  be  re- 
quired between  closed  and  full  open.  The  stem  may  be  controlled 
by  hand  lever  or  otherwise*  as  most  convenient,  with,  in  any  case, 
an  index  moving  over  a  giaduated  scale.  The  valve  may  then  be 
calibrated  for  steadv-motion  discharge  or  velocitv  bv  simultaneous 
observations  of  valve  setting  and  weight  of  water  discharged  in  a 
given  time.  Observation  of  th(^  height  of  water  in  the  surge  chamber 
for  each  of  these*  settings  furnishes  likewise*  data  for  a  seri(*s  of  values 
of  the  friction-velocity  head,  r/-",  for  the  model.  A  carefully  drawn 
curve  betwe(*n  (lis('liar<»;e  and  er"  will  then  furnish  a  ready  means  of 
determining  discliargc  l)y  a  reading  of  water  level  in  the  surge  cham- 
ber. From  tills  point  on,  tlie  valve*  s(*t tings  shoulel  ])e  used  simpl}^ 
to  realize  approximately  tlie  conditions  de'sired,  the  actual  velocity 
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or  discharge  being  taken  as  that  corresponding  to  the  water  level 
in  the  surge  chamber  under  steady  flow  conditions. 

73  For  reading  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  surge 
chamber,  either  a  float  with  stem  or  a  gage  glass  on  the  side  may  be 
employed.  With  the  latter  there  is  time  lag  and  some  correction 
may.be  required.  The  author  has  foimd  the  former  method  the 
preferable.  The  stem  may  be  furnished  with  an  index  moving  in 
front  of  a  suitable  scale  and  with  all  usual  proportions  the  movement 
is  slow  enough  to  readily  permit  the  reading  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum  points. 

ILLUSTRATIVE   PROBLEMS 

75  I.  Suppose  an  actual  case  characterized  by  the  following 

data  * 

Length  of  conduit,  ft 20,000 

Diameter  of  conduit  (assumed  circular),  ft.     .  10 

Upper  vdocity,  ft.  per  sec 10 

Friction-velocity  head  at  10  ft.  per  sec.  velocity 

(assumed),  ft 60 

Proposed  diameter  of  surge  chamber,  ft.  .    .    .  36 

76  Suppose  now  that  we  propose  to  use  for  the  model  conduit 
50  ft.  of  pipe  2  in.  in  diameter  and  that  we  select  arbitrarily  a  ve- 
locity ratio  of  2.5.  Suppose  further  that  with  this  pipe  set  up  we 
find  experimentally  n  =  1.85  and  c  =  0.1695. 

77  Then  assuming  the  same  value  of  n,  we  find  for  the  field 
case  c  =  0.706.    We  have  then  — 

p  =  20,000  -^  50 =400 

q  =   0.706  -^    0.1695      .    .    .  =-      4.17 

r =      2.5 

r* »      5.45 

y  ratio =    22.72 

t  ratio =•    44.0 

D  ratio -  132.0 

D  =  432  ^  132 =      3.27  in. 

78  If  then  we  set  up  the  model  in  accordance  with  these  di- 
mensions, we  have  only  to  carry  out  the  program  of  velocity  change 
corresponding  to  the  proposed  field  program,  observe  vertical  move- 
ments and  times,  multiply  the  former  by  22.72  and  the  latter  by 
44.0  and  we  shall  have  the  vertical  movements  and  times  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  field  case, 
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79  II.  Suppose  that  it  is  proposed  to  fit  the  actual  chamber 
with  a  spillway  10  ft.  wide  with  edge  6  ft.  above  static  level  in  supply 
reservoir.    What  will  be  the  width  and  location  of  the  model  spillway? 

80  The  edge  will  be  located  at  a  height  above  static  level  in  the 
supply  reservoir  measured  by  6  x  12  -i-  22.72  =  3.17  in.  The  width 
ratio  from  [14]  is  82.9,  hence  the  width  is  10  x  12  -  82.9  =  1.45  in. 

81  III.  As  a  further  example  drawn  from  actual  practice, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Fig.  2  with  dimensions  as  follows: 

.45  =  14,000/  r/i  =  11.25/  f/3  =  11.25/ 

BQ  =    1,191/  ch  =  10,10/  D  =  35.00/ 

BP  =       137/ 

where  c/,  r/2,  and  dz  refer  respectively  to  AB^  BQ  and  BP. 

82  The  area  of  Q  varied  with  elevation  from  120,000  to  150,000 
sq.  ft.,  constituting  a  small  regulating  reservoir.  The  following  pro- 
portions and  dimensions  were  taken  for  the  model: 

p  =  240  also  di  =  1.5  in. 
hence  AB  =    58.23  /  c/2  =  1.342  in. 

BQ  =      4.96/  f/3  =  1.5in. 

BP  =      0.57/  r  =  3 

83  B}^  experiment  c  and  n  for  the  model  were  found  to  be  0.195 
and  1.823. 

84  By  estimate,  for  the  field  case,  c  with  the  same  value  of  n 
was  taken  as  0.421. 

85  This  gives  q  =2.16  and  y  ratio  =  (/?"  =  16.00. 

86  We  then  find  from  the  proper  formulas  — 

t   ratio  =  45 
F  ratio  =  68,200 

87  This  gives  F  for  model  =  2.04  sq.  in.  which  corresponds  to 
a  circular  chamber  of  diameter  1.60  in. 

88  The  same  F  ratio  determines  also  the  model  resei'\'oir. 
This  was  made  as  a  wooden  box  with  sloping  sides,  so  adjusted  as 
to  give,  over  the  possible  range  of  change  of  level,  the  proper  values 
of  surface  area. 

89  The  pipe  of  equivalent  diameter  1.342  in.  was  made  by 
filling  in  a  segment  of  a  1.5-in.  pipe  to  a  point  giving  the  proper  area. 

90  Tiiis  combination  of  elements,  with  a  suitable  discharge 
valve,  completed  the  set-up  of  tiie  model.  The  investigation  made 
possible  by  this  model  covered  the  entire  range  of  flow  from  closure 
up  to  the  full  flow  of  1000  sec-ft.  and  in  both  directions,  demanded 
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and  rejected  load.  These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  5' 
and  6.  Fig.  5  relates  to  the  combination  of  surge  chamber  and 
reservoir,  while  Fig.  6  refers  to  the  surge  chamber  in  operation  alone, 
the  reservoir  being  shut  off. 

91  For  the  conditions  of  Fig.  5  the  diagram  shows  the 
maximum  water  movement  (for  the  field  installation)  for  the  first 
swing  following  any  sudden  change  of  load  in  either  direction.  The 
vertical  scale  gives  elevation  in  feet,  and  the  horizontal  scale  fiow 
of  water  in  second-feet. 

92  The    curve  A-B  sho^s   the   level    of    water    for    steady 


(Surte  chamber  in  combination  with  auxiUiaiy  rMorrolr.) 

conditions  for  flow  varying  from  0  to  1000  sec-ft.     The  diagram 
shows  two  sets  of  curves: 

1  Curves  running  clear  across  the  sheet  from  left  to  right 

and  crossing  the  curve  A-B 

2  Curves  approximately  parallel  to  the  curve  A-B    and 

trending,  therefore,  downward  to  the  right. 

93  Any  problem  involves  two  values  of  the  flow  —  the  initial 
flow  Vi  and  the  final  Fj. 

94  To  determine  the  surge  movement  for  demanded  load,  go 
to  point  Vi  on  the  curve  A-B  and  drop  vertically  to  that  curve  of 
set  1  which  cute  the  curve  A-B  at  Vi.    The  point  thus  indicated 
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will  give  the  water  level  for  the  first  surge.    If  V2  falls  between  the 
curves  as  plotted,  the  interpolated  value  is  easily  read. 

95  Or  again,  with  the  plant  in  operation  under  flow  Fi,  let 
there  be  a  sudden  demand  for  an  additional  flow  V,  In  this  case  we 
may  find  W  =  Vi  +  V  and  proceed  as  above,  or  otherwise  we  may 
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go  to  \\  on  the  curve  .1-/:^  and  then  drop  vertically  to  that  curve 
of  set  2  corr(*sponding  to  the  additional  flow  V.  The  point  thus 
indicatinl  will  give  the  extreme  level  reached. 

9()  In  the  case  of  lejected  load,  the  ojx'i'ation  is  entirely  similar 
excei)t  that  the  curves  lying  to  the  light  and  above  the  curve  A-B 
are  to  Ix^  eninloved. 
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97  In  Fig.  6  for  the  surge  chamber  alone,  the  manner  of  plotting 
and  method  of  use  are  the  same  as  for  Fig.  5. 

98  These  diagrams  thus  give  graphically  the  results  to  be  an- 
ticipated with  a  sudden  change  in  either  direction  from  any  initial 
load  Vi  to  any  final  load  V2  and  for  the  surge  chamber  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The  influence  of  the 
latter  in  reducing  the  extent  of  the  surge  is  thus  brought  out  in  a 
striking  manner. 

99  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  numerical  work 
required  to  derive  corresponding  results  from  the  six  different  equa- 
tions applying  to  this  case  would  be  entirely  prohibitive  from  a 
practical  viewpoint,  and  if  any  investigation  is  to  be  made  of  a  case 
of  this  character,  the  experimental  model  method,  using  the  law  of 
kinematic  similitude,  as  herein  set  forth,  seems  to  be  the  only  recourse 
available. 
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THE   MOODY  EJECTOR  TURBINE 

By  S.  Lo(jax  Kerr,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Junior  Member  of  the  Society 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met  in  the  operation  of  low- 
head  hydroelectric  power  plants  is  the  reduction  of  capacity 
during  flood  periods.  It  is  usually  impossible,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  water 
required,  to  provide  storage  reservoirs  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
excess  water  flowing  during  these  flood  periods  can  be  entrained  and 
used  when  the  stream  flow  is  below  normal.  Some  regulation,  of 
course,  is  effected  in  a  few  instances,  but  for  the  most  part  there 
is  sufficient  only  to  carry  the  plant  over  the  daily  peak. 

2  Where  the  storage  is  thus  limited,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  plant,  the  flow  of  water  during  the 
flood  season  is  much  greater  than  is  required  by  the  turbines.  This 
excess  is  therefore  wasted  over  the  dam,  and  in  addition  causes  the 
tail  water  to  rise  in  level. 

3  Since  the  turbine  operates  upon  the  difference  in  level  of 
the  head  and  tail  waters,  should  these  levels  vary  the  same  amount, 
then  this  difference  or  head  would  be  constant.  Usually  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  with  a  given  rise  in  level  of  the  water  going  over  the  dam, 
the  rise  in  the  level  of  the  tail  water  is  greater,  thus  decreasing  the 
net  head.  This  effect  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  head  at  low 
water  is  evidently  much  greater  than  at  high  water  as  reference 
to  this  sketch  will  show.  The  line  intermediate  between  the  two 
extremes  shows  the  eff(H*t  wIhmi  the  levc^l  of  the  head  water  is  in- 
creased bv  a  small  amount.  It  is  evidcuit  even  in  this  case  that  the 
net  head  is  dcn-nnised. 

4  Since  the  horsc^power  of  the  turbine  varies  as  the  three- 
halves  powcM-  of  the  h(\'i(l  acting  upon  it,  the  output  of  the  station  is 

Extracts  from  a  thesis  suhinittcd  to  tlic  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  decree  of  Haclulor  of  Science  in  Mcclianical  lOnjiincering  by  the  author 
in  June  1021.  Awardctl  A.S.M.K.  Junior  l^rize  for  the  best  paper  during  the 
year  1921. 
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.;  n  -It?  sum?  rsitio,  but  as  the  operation  is  of  necessity  at 
..  s"*'-^-  '-i*^  ftfiviency  may  be  less  as  well,  depending  upon 
,.-;**.■  I ->::i-s  >.H  the  wheel,  causing  a  still  further  decrease 
I .  .\ .  t"^i^  the  resultant  loss  in  power  may  be  very  great, 
.-<  itvu  :rn.'  rate  of  off-flow  of  the  tail  water,  which  in  turn 
■^:ti>  ■.ij.'v'u  the  character  of  the  stream  bed  below  the  dam. 
v>  \»s:>  <tati\l  abov-e.  in  low-head  plants  where  the  quantity  of 
t-v;i,i'\i  ;i.>  M^'tierate  a  given  amount  of  power  is  large,  the 
^i;;.:t-*  arv  usually  small.  Therefore  the  tiu-bine  should 
ji-v\i  ■'.>  itive  maximum  efficiency  at  rated  output  when  the 
.  n  luLViitiiiti.  for  at  this  time  water  is  scarce  and  economical 

',  hw  .o  ■-iiotr  inherent  characteristics,  the  high-  or  relatively 


tisi-d  in  low-head  work  give  as  a  rule  a  rather 
vMw  at  maximum  efficiency,  and  a  small  over- 
vvvt  this  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  To  de- 
•,i  that  would  deliver  the  required  output  tmder 
.".:M  Iv  inadvisable,  for  this  same  turbine  would 
.%*!  crticifncy  when  delivering  rated  horsepower 
i-v>;ui:tl  head  resulting  from  low  water. 
vvHt.il  in  Fig.  2  where  the  turbine  is  designed  to 
■■,  v'l  letting  at  75  per  cent  of  normal  head.  When 
•.X  I'lvntli'd  imder  100  per  cent  head,  its  capacity 
'  tvr  wilt  of  rating;  but  as  only  100  per  cent  is 
v.!  ih.tt  the  efficiency  will  bo  several  per  cent  leas 
Tins  method  of  meeting  the  problem  would  be 
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wasteful  from  tho  standpoint  of  economy  of  operation  at  maximum- 
head  conditions. 

8  Another  method  would  be  to  install  a  number  of  additional 
imits  that  could  be  placed  in  operation  when  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  cut  down  at  high  water.  Such  a  plant  would  recpire  a  nmch 
greater  expenditure  of  money  in  the  first  cost,  which  could  render 
a  return  on  the  investment  for  a  short  period  only  each  year.  This, 
then,  is  a  possible  solution,  Imt  the  resultant  fixed  charges  upon 
the  plant  would  bo  so  great,  in  many  cas(\s,  as  to  make  the  cost 
of  power  prohibitive. 

9  There  remains  this  problem:    to  design  a  turbine  that  will 


lOO  y^  k(lM> 


HORSCPOWCR 


Fk;.  2     Sketch    Showin(j    Disadvaxtack    of    Dpjskjxim;    Tiuiuxk    for 
Maximim  Kffk'iexcy  at  the  MixiMX'M  Head  Coxditioxs 

operate  as  economically  as  possible  at  times  when  the  available  sup- 
ply of  water  is  small,  and  yet  develop  normal  lated  power  when  the 
overabundance  of  water  decreases  the  (^ff(H*tive  iiead. 
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10  A  turbiiu*  designed  to  incoi  ihesi^  r(H|uiremen(s  has  been 
developed  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Moody.  The  appai'atus  consists  of  a 
turbine  of  the  normal  type  designed  to  operate  at  maxinunn  ef- 
ficiency under  tlie  avei'age  head  pre\'ailiiig  at  times  of  low  water, 
but  at  the  toj)  of  the  draft  tub(\  just  below  the  I'uniKM*,  an  annular 
opening  is  made  in  the  wall  of  tho  tube,  tho  amount  of  this  opening 
being  conti"()llo<l  by  a  cylindei'  gate. 
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11  When  the  turbine  is  operating  normally,  this  gate  is  closed 
and  the  contour  of  the  draft  tube  is  unchanged,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
When  the  head  falls  off  due  to  the  rise  of  the  tail  water,  this  gate 
is  opened  sUghtly,  allowing  a  jet  of  water  at  high  velocity  to  enter 
the  draft  tube  without  first  passing  through  the  runner.  This 
case  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  action  of  the  jet,  expressed  simply, 
is  to  "pull"  more  water  through  the  runner  and  hence  to  increase 
the  horsepower  output  of  the  turbine. 

12  The  jet  actually  creates  an  additional  suction  head  that 
compensates  for  the  loss  in  the  difference  in  level  between  the  head 
and  tail  water  so  that  the  turbine  is  in  reality  operating  under  a 


Figs.  3  and  4  Sketches  Respectively  Showing  the  Ejector  Closed 

AND  Open 

head  made  up  of  two  parts:  first,  the  effective  head  measured  as 
the  difference  in  levels  of  the  head  and  tail  water  (less,  of  course, 
the  frictional  head  in  the  water  passages) ;  and  second,  the  "suction 
head"  produced  by  the  action  of  the  jet  of  water  admitted  below 
the  runner.  For  this  reason  the  device  has  been  called  an  "ejector 
turbine." 


TESTS   MADE   ON  THE   TURBINE 

13  The  apparatus  described  above  was  set  up  and  tested  in 
the  I.  P.  Morris  Experimental  Laboratory  of  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company  in  Philadelphia.  The 
turbine  was  equipped  with  guide  vanes  placed  in  the  ejector.  The 
fimction  of  these  vanes,  which  will  be  called  ejector  vanes  here- 
after in  order  to  avoid  confusing  them  with  the  guide  vanes  and 
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speed  ring  vanes  of  the  turbine  proper,  is  to  give  the  water  entering 
the  ejector  an  initial  whirl,  so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  amount 
of  interference  with  the  water  coming  off  the  runner. 

14  In  the  first  series  of  tests  (Al  to  A6)  model  runner  No.  55 
was  used.  This  runner  (16  in.  in  diameter  at  the  throat)  is  of  the 
mixed-flow  type  and  has  a  specific  speed  of  84.4  at  best  <f>.  The 
s\nnbol  (})  represents  the  coefficient  of  peripheral  velocity  or  the 
ratio  of  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  runner  to  the  theoretical 
spouting  velocity  of  the  water  under  the  operating  head.  This 
ratio  may  be  based  on  any  one  of  several  diameters,  but  in  this 
article,  the  (h  based  on  the  diameter  at  the  throat  of  the  runner  is 
meant.  The  values  of  specific  speed  (A'J  are  all  given  in  the  English 
foot-pound  system. 

15  The  first  test  TAl)  was  made  at  the  maximum  opening  of 
the  ejector  ;3.155  in.).  The  measurement  of  these  openings  was  made 
by  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  readings  scaled  off  at  various 
points  around  the  ejector.  A  series  of  (^-Efficiency  and  </>-Horse- 
power  curves  under  1  ft.  head  and  1  ft.  throat  diameter  was  drawn 
for  each  test  and  the  performance  curves  calculated  from  these. 
Description  of  the  necessary  calculations  and  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  tostinir  are  given  in  appendices  to  the  complete  paper. 

16  A  series  of  tests  was  made,  each  with  a  decreasing  opening 
of  the  ejector  until  a  point  of  0.824  in.  was  reached.  The  next  test 
'A(j)  was  made  with  the  ejector  gate  entirely  closed. 

17  However,  this  test  did  not  give  as  good  efficiency  as  was 
previously  secured  with  the  same  runner  and  draft  tul>e  in  another 
test.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  cylinder  gate  of 
the  ejector  did  not  seat  properly  upon  the  lower  ring  and  that  a 
small  opening  was  left  on  one  side  of  the  turbine,  thus  admitting 
a  small  amount  of  water  on  about  one-third  of  the  periphery  of 
the  ejector.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  for  any  given  gate  opening 
of  the  turbine,  althouirh  the  efficiency  was  reduced  about  five  per 
cent  from  that  previously  obtained,  there  resulted  a  slight 
incnni.se  in  horsepower  with  even  this  small  ejector  opening. 

IS  In  j)lotting  performance  curv(\s  of  the  values  in  test  Xo.  A6 
the  test  efficiencies  were  stepped  up  to  correspond  with  those  ob- 
tained in  previous  te.^t-.  This  is  permissible,  for  in  tests  Xos.  B6 
and  C"2  made  wi^h  runner  Xo.  Go,  the  ejector  was  calked  tight  to 
eliminate  tlii>  ditlieulry  and  to  cr»rrespond  to  the  more  perfect 
construction  that  \V(nil(l  \>e  found  in  lartre  units  built  for  conmiercial 
purposes.     The  re-ults  in  the>e  t^sts  gave  efficiencies  that  checked 
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very  closely  with  those  obtained  when  the  same  runner  was  tested 
without  the  ejector  installed. 

19  Another  series  of  tests  was  made  using  runner  No.  65  in 
place  of  runner  No.  55.  This  runner  (16.25  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
throat)  is  of  the  ''diagonal-flow"  type  and  has  a  specific  speed  of 
approximately  100.  This  series  of  tests  (Bl  to  B6)  was  run  with 
varying  openings  of  the  ejector,  but  the  angle  of  the  ejector  vanes 
was  changed  to  conform  with  the  variation  in  the  theoretical  value  of 
the  whirling  component  of  the  water  leaving  the  runner  with  the 
increase  in  specific  speed. 

20  When  this  series  had  been  run,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  test  runner  No.  65  with  the  ejector  vanes  removed  in  order  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  ejector  water  without  this  initial  whirl. 

INVESTIGATION    OF  THE    INFLUENCE    OF    EJECTOR    UPON    THE    FLOW 

IN   DRAFT  TUBE 

21  It  was  desired  as  well  to  see  the  effect  that  the  water  in- 
jected into  the  draft  tube  through  the  ejector  would  have  upon  the 
normal  flow  of  water  coming  off  the  runner.  In  order  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  water  in  the  draft  tube  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
direction  that  it  takes,  since  the  flow  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  pipe 
line  or  canal,  but  moves  with  a  whirling  motion  and  follows  a  path 
similar  to  a  heUx  in  form.  The  steepness  of  this  helix  depends  upon  a 
great  number  of  conditions,  principal  among  which  are  the  type  of 
runner,  the  speed,  and  the  load  under  which  the  turbine  is  operating. 

22  An  instrument  was  developed  by  the  writer  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  staff  in  charge  of  experimental  work  of  the  I.  P. 
Morris  Department  especially  for  this  test  to  measure  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  flow  in  the  draft  tube.  The  apparatus,  because  of 
its  form  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  has  been  called  a 
''pitot  velometer." 

23  The  pitot  velometer  consists  of  a  double  pitot  tube  similar 
to  the  "  Pitometer  "  with  symmetrical  openings  180  deg.  apart.  The 
head  was  arranged  so  the  maximum  dimension  would  pass  through 
a  hole  the  size  of  the  outside  diameter  of  standard  f-in.  pipe. 
The  whole  head,  rod,  and  end  connections  are  free  to  rotate  and 
move  in  and  out  from  center  line  of  the  draft  tube.  A  pointer  is 
fixed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  instrument,  and  a  dial  hung  on  a  ball 
bearing  and  weighted  to  keep  the  zero  of  the  scale  vertical  showed 
the  position  of  the  center  line  of  the  openings  in  the  head. 
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24  Those  two  openings  were  attaehed  to  the  legs  of  a  dif- 
ferential gage  filled  with  niercuiy  and  when  the  head  was  turned  to  a 
position  so  that  the  two  openings  were  in  a  line  with  the  flow  of  the 
water,  the  veloeity  head  was  indicated  on  the  gage.  When  the  rod 
was  rotated  through  90  deg.,  the  center  line  through  the  openings 
was  perpendicular  to  the  flow,  and  the  two  legs  of  the  gage  stood  at 
the  same  level.  It  was  found  that  the  apparatus  was  very  much 
more  sensitive  in  this  position  than  with  the  openings  in  line  with 
the  flow,  and  that  the  angle  of  deviation  from  the  vertical  could 
be  more  accurately  read. 

25  For  this  reason  two  pointers  were  attached  to  the  rod; 
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VELOCITY  HEAP 


Fi(j.  5  Positions  of  Pitot  Vklometkh  (a)  whk\  REAi)iN(i  VKLoriTY 

AND    (/>)  WHEN    RkAI)I\(;    Dk\  IATIO.V    FROM    VkKTICAL 
(11  indifutcs  rod  pointer;    H,  black  pointer) 


one  painted  black  was  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  through  the 
center  of  the  openings,  and  the  other  painti^d  red  s(^t  parallel  with 
this  line. 

26  In  taking  a  reading,  \\w  rod  was  s(^t  at  the  desired  point 
on  the  diameter  of  the  draft  tu])e  and  rotated  until  the  two  k^gs  of 
the  differential  gage  stood  (Mjiial;  tliis  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  5 
(6).  Th(^  reading  of  tlie  deviation  was  nn-orded  as  shown  by  the 
black  pointer.  The  red  pointer  was  then  brought  to  this  point, 
automatically  placing  i\w  openings  in  line  with  the  flow  and  the 
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velocity  read  by  the  difference  in  levels  of  the  mercury  columns. 
This  position  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  (a).  The  scale  of  the  dial  was  gradu- 
ated in  degrees  and  half-degrees.  It  was  possible  to  measure  the 
deviation  of  this  velocity  from  the  vertical  accurately  to  within  a 
single  degree. 

27  The  scale  of  the  mercury  gage  was  graduated  to  read  zero 
when  the  two  legs  were  equal;  below  this  line  the  scale  was  laid  off 
in  inches  of  mercury.  Above  the  zero  line  the  scale  was  arranged 
to  give  the  velocity  directly  in  feet  per  second.  The  pitot  velometer 
was  located  approximately  24  inches  below  the  horizontal  center 
line  of  the  turbine. 

28  The  diameter  of  the  draft  tube  at  the  point  where  the  in- 
strument was  installed  was  19f  in.,  but  as  the  flow  was  investigated 
on  one  side  only  of  the  tube,  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  head  was 
one-half  of  the  diameter  or  9|  in. 

29  Readings  were  taken  at  each  even  inch  from  the  vertical 
center  line  up  to  and  including  a  point  at  a  radius  of  9  in.,  thus 
making  a  total  of  ten  readings  for  one  complete  traverse. 

30  It  was  thought  best,  due  to  the  time  required  (seven  to 
ten  minutes)  for  one  complete  traverse  of  the  draft  tube,  with  ten 
readings  each  of  velocity  and  angle  of  deviation  from  the  vertical, 
to  take  traverses  only  at  points  within  the  possible  operating  range 
of  the  turbine,  or  of  a  turbine  of  this  type  installed  in  a  power  plant. 

31  Since  the  limits  of  maximum  and  minimum  (f>  for  this  range 
could  easily  be  determined,  three  traverses  were  made  for  each 
gate  opening  at  points  within  these  limits.  A  large  number  of 
traverses  were  made,  two  examples  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs. 
14  and  15. 

32  Two  tests  were  made,  the  first  (CI)  was  run  with  the  ejector 
open  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  the  second  (C2)  was  made 
with  the  ejector  closed  and  calked,  to  have,  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 
the  flow  of  water  coming  from  the  runner  uninfluenced  by  the  ejector 
water. 

RESULTS   OF  TESTS 

33  In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  horsepower  obtained  by 
use  of  the  ejector  over  that  normally  delivered  by  the  turbine,  a 
series  of  performance  curves  was  drawn  with  eflBciencies  as  ordinates 
and  horsepower  under  1  ft.  head  reduced  to  1  ft.  throat  diameter 
as  abscissae.  These  curves  were  drawn  for  each  of  the  tests  in 
the  first  and  second  series.    The  envelope  of  these  ciures  was  then 
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drawn  in  and  is  taken  as  the  performance  of  the  turbine  and  ejector 
combined. 

34     It  may  be  seen  from  Figs.  G  and  9  that  a  considerable  in- 
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Fig.  6    Curves  Showing  Operation  at  Normal  <f>  with  Varying  Ejector 
Openings  and  Ejector  Vanes  in  Place;  Runner  No.  55 

crease  over  the  rated  output  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ejector. 
This  increase  is  36.7  per  cent  based  on  rating  of  0.300  hp.  under  1  ft. 
head  and  1  ft.  throat  diameter  for  runner  No.  55  and  30.0  per  cent 


'.':'}  C  :'J         'vu:.'  J/;0         --'.Jj        '.:[•'.•  '^-'-V         O-O 

Fig.  7     Curves  of  Horsepower,  Efficiency  and  Quantity  for  Runner 

No.  55  Under  Varying  Heads 

Normal  Ojcration  Indicated  by  Solid  Lines  and  Operation  with  Ejector  by  Broken  Lines. 

for  runiK^r  No.  Go  (hj nipped  with  vanes  in  the  ejector.  Based  on 
the  maximum  power  obtainable  those  vahies  are  34.5  per  cent  for 
runner  No.  55  and  17.0  per  cent  for  runner  No.  65. 

35     A  second  sot  of  curves  (Figs.  7  and  10)  was  plotted  showing 
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the  performance  of  the  turbine  and  ejector  under  varying  heads, 
each  curve  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  normal  performance  curve 
and  the  envelope  of  the  several  ejector  performance  curves.    Curves 


Horsepomr Under  \tirjing  Heads  Reduced  taftie foot  ThroolDiamffBr 

Fia.  8    Curves    of    Horsepower    for    Vartino    Heads    for    Different 
Gate  (soud  likes)  and  Kiector  (broken')  Openings,  Runner  No.  56. 


Fig.  9    Corves  Showing  Operation  at  Nohmai,  ^  with  Vartino  Ejector 

Openings  and  Ejector  Vanes  in  Place;  Runner  No.  65;  One  Curve 

WITH  Vaneb  Removed 

are  plotted  for  70,  80,  90,  100  and  110  per  cent  of  normal  head,  the 
latter  being  taken  as  1  ft.  to  have  a  standard  for  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. Along  with  these  curves  have  also  been  plotted  curves 
of  horsepower  against  quantity. 

36     Guide  vane  and   ejector  openings  have  also  been  plotted 
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against  horsepower  and  appear  as  Figs.  8  and  11.  In  all  of  these 
rrsultw  then-  has  been  no  allowance  inadu  for  the  inereased  frictional 
lostios  in  the  water  passages  leatling  up  to  the  turljine,  since  the 


model  tcsfci!  w;is  of  Ihc  i 
reriiihiiiji:  from  llie  innfase 
fore;ichill<liviilllidr;isc«-|ie 
lie  noted  lliat  ih.^  rvsiilts  i 
lojises  wilhin  Ihe    Inilmn-  -.i 


>en-fliitne  fyiK'.  Therefore  the  losses 
II  f|U:nitity  (lowinj;  nnist  lie  calculated 
•  1  \u:  ej.-cf or  is  lo  U-  ajiplied.  It  should 
clinic  some  of  the  losses,  namely,  the 


lid  t!ie  ■ 


ill  the  draft  lube,  but  not 
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the  losses  that  would  occur  in  the  penstock  or  the  casmg.  It  is 
probable  that  these  will  not  be  excessively  large,  since  low-head 
installations  have  relatively  short  penstocks  which  are  usually  in- 
tegral with  the  dam. 

37    It  may  be  noted  that  with  runner  No.  55,  normal  rated 
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horsepower  can  be  maintained  under  80  per  cent  head  and  imder 
83  per  cent  head  with  nmner  No.  65,  when  both  are  equipped  with 
guide  vanes  in  the  ejector. 

38  From  the  curves  of  horsepower,  gate  and  ejector  opening, 
another  series  of  curves  was  obtained  (Figs.  12  and  13).  These 
might  be  called  very  appropriately  "Constant-Horsepower  Curves." 
The  ordinates  are  per  cent  ejector  or  gate  opening  and  the  abscis- 
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sac  are  per  cent  normal  head.  If,  therefore,  the  per  cent  of  normal 
head  under  which  the  turbine  is  operating  is  known,  by  finding 
the  points  where  the  gate  and  ejector  opening  curves  cross  this 
line,  the  proper  setting  of  the  turbine  and  ejector  gates  that  will 
maintain  rated  capacity  may  be  read.  These  curves  are  plotted 
for  each  of  the  two  main  series  of  tests. 

39     In  Fig.  10  (curves  of  horsepower  and  efficiency  under  vary- 
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ing  heads  for  ruinirr  Xo.  ()."))  a  set  of  small  curves,  one  for  each  10  per 
cent  of  normal  head  from  70  to  110  per  (-(Mit,  are  drawn  for  com- 
parison with  the  other  p(M'forman('o  curvf^s.  Those  are  the  results 
of  test  No.  Cl  (nmiicr  No.  (>')  with  ejector  vanes  removed),  and  it 
may  be  s(^en  that  th(M'e  is  a  sli<!;ht  numerieal  increase  in  horsepower 
over  that  obtained  with  the  vanes  in  place,  but  judging  from  the 
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position  of  these  curves  with  relation  to  the  others  and  to  the  shape 
of  the  envelope  of  the  curves  of  varying  ejector  openings,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  maximum  increase  obtainable  with  the 
ejector  vanes  removed  is  much  greater  than  the  actual  numerical 
difference  would  indicate.  It  would  seem  that  the  tiu'bine  was 
operating  on  the  drowned  part  of  the  envelope. 

40  The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  that  the  increase  in 
area  of  the  opening  with  the  vanes  removed  was  greater  than  thai 
required  to  secure  maximum  horsepower,  and  had  the  effect  of  drown- 
ing the  turbine.  If  the  opening  had  been  smaller,  the  actual  maxi- 
mum horsepower  obtainable  with  the  vanes  removed  would  have  been 
secured. 

41  In  all  the  foregoing  tests  the  turbine  was  equipped  with  the 
Moody  spreading  draft  tube,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  results  are  considerably  better  than  could  have  been  obtained 
with  a  straight  or  curved  tube  of  another  form.  This  statement  is 
borne  out  by  recent  tests  comparing  the  performance  of  various 
draft  tubes. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING   FLOW   IN   THE   DRAFT  TUBE 

42  When  the  turbine  is  operating  at  normal  0,  the  whirling 
component  of  the  water  coming  off  the  runner  is  in  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  turbine.  In  all  readings  of  the  deviation  of  this 
velocity  from  the  vertical,  this  direction  is  taken  as  positive. 

43  From  curves  of  traverses  made  both  with  and  without  the 
ejector  open,  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  turbine  is  overgated  this 
whirl  may  become  negative,  due  to  the  excess  of  water  passing 
through  the  runner.  At  overload  the  runner  is  not  moving  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  water  as  at  normal  operation,  and  the  whirl 
under  these  conditions  may  become  negative  at  all  but  very  large 
values  of  (f>.  When  the  turbine  is  operating  at  high  values  of  (f>, 
the  whirl  is  positive,  or  nearly  so,  even  though  the  turbine  is  overgated. 

44  From  comparisons  of  traverses  made  with  and  without  the 
ejector  open,  the  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  (see 
Figs.  14  and  15): 

1  The  characteristic  form  of  the  curve  of  the  angle  of 

deviation  from  the  vertical  was  not  influenced  by  the 
water  from  the  ejector 

2  The  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  draft 
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tube  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  ejector  water 
over  values  obtained  without  the  ejector  open 

The  ejector  had  Uttle  or  no  effect  upon  the  flow  of  water 
coming  from  the  runner  up  to  and  including  a  point 
about  62  in.  from  the  center  line  of  the  draft  tube,  or 
in  other  words,  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  draft  tube 
was  not  affected  by  the  ejector. 

The  action  of  the  runner  influenced  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  water  issuing  from  the  ejector,  and  not  vice  versa. 


POSITION  or  TUBE  IN  IMCHCS  FftOM  i  Of  TURBINE 

Fuj.  14   Flow    ix   Draft    Tithe,  Ejector  Clo.sel;  Gate   Openixc   40   Per 

(^ent;   0    =  1.262;   Rcnner   No.   (55 

45  By  refei'ring  to  the  curves  plotted  from  results  of  these 
traverses,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  angle  of  whirl  is  very  nearly  the 
same  regardless  of  whether  the  ejecor  is  open  or  not,  but  that  the 
velocitv  of  the  water  in  the  outer  third  of  the  draft  tube  is  increased 
considerably  over  that  with  the  (»jector  closed. 


SUMMARY 

4(3  As  was  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  need  for  the  ejector 
type  of  turbine*  is  felt  only  in  low-head  installations  where  the  re- 
(kiction  in  head  due  to  Hood  periods  nnlucc^s  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  an  appreciable  extent. 

47     It  is  o])vious  that  instead  of  wasting  the  excess  water  that 
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would  ordinarily  pass  over  the  dam  during  these  periods,  the  ejector 
uses  this  same  water  to  coimteract  the  reduction  of  the  effective  head 
and  to  maintain  the  rated  output  of  the  plant. 

48  Wlile  it  is  imperative  that  the  turbine  operate  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency  when  the  head  is  a  maximum  and  water  is  scarce, 
it  is  also  true  that  economical  operation  is  secondary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  rated  output  when  there  is  so  great  an  overabundance  of 
water  that  the  capacity  is  reduced. 

49  The  Moody  ejector  turbine  meets  these  requirements,  for 
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Fig.  15  Flow  in  Draft  Tube,  Ejector  Open  1.54  in;  Gate  Opening 

40  Per  Cent;  0  -  1.306;  Runner  No.  65 


under  design  conditions  it  operates  as  a  normal  turbine  delivering 
rated  horsepower  at  maximum  efficiency;  but  when  the  head  is 
reduced  at  flood  periods,  the  cylinder  gate  on  the  ejector  is  opened 
and  the  output  is  maintained. 

50  This  turbine  also  finds  its  application,  where  stream  flow 
and  storage  conditions  permit,  in  canying  peak  loads.  At  this  time 
the  ejector  would  have  the  effect  as  illustrated  in  the  curves  of 
horsepower  and  efficiency  under  constant  head  (Figs.  6  and  9). 
The  maximum  possible  horsepower  that  can  be  obtained  is  that  in- 
dicated by  the  envelope  of  the  several  ejector  curves.  The  turbines 
would  therefore  be  designed  to  deliver  rated  power  for  the  average 
load  and  rely  upon  the  ejector  to  carry  the  peaks.    The  application 
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of  the  ejector  to  these  conditions  could  only  be  effected  where  the 
peak  loads  could  be  accurately  estimated  in  advance. 

51  In  conclusion,  the  Moody  ejector  turbine  finds  its  principal 
application  in  low-head  installations  where  the  effective  head  is 
reduced  by  flood  conditions  and  great  fluctuations  occur  in  the 
stream  flow  between  high  and  low  water. 


No.  1829 

A   DISCISSION   OF   DRAFT  TUBE   DESIGNS' 

By  Webster  K.  Ramsey.  Aberdeen,  Md. 
Junior-Memher  of  the  Society 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  present  the  hydraulic  draft 
tube  from  a  highly  theoretical  standpoint,  but  rather  from  an 
angle  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  l)e  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  subject 
at  all  to  find  what  a  large  number  of  operating  hydraulic  engineers 
have  but  a  limitcnl  knowledge  of  either  the  importance  of  the  draft 
tube  or  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  different  types. 

2  Th(^  i^rimary  requisite  for  an  understanding  of  the  draft- 
tube  effect  upon  the  water  is  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  water 
as  it  issues  from  the  runner  of  the  turbine.  In  the  explanation  which 
follows,  a  vertical  turl)ine  is  considered. 

'  The  present  i)aper  includes  a  ])urt  of  a  thesis  submitted  by  Messrs.  F.  M. 
Howell,  R.  A.  Snow,  M.  11.  Winchester  and  the  author  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  May  1021,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Parts  I  and  II  of  which  respect ivelv  dealt  with  an  efficiency  tvsi  of  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  vertical  hydraulic  turbine,  and  a  test  of  a  White  hydraucone  draft 
tube.  The  a])parent  action  of  the  water  in  the  White  regainer  as  tested  led  the 
author  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  light  of  the  known  condi- 
tions existing  in  other  tubes. 

It  is  to  })e  noted  that  the  thesis  as  submitted,  which  was  j^ractically  the 
same  as  this  paper  with  the  ex(e])tion  of  the  more  detailed  description  of  the 
Moody  s))reading  tube,  was  given  to  the  Institute  pn^vious  to  the  presentation 
of  the  pa})er  on  the  White  hydraueone  regainer  at  the  A.S.M.E.  Spring  Meeting 
in  Chicago,  '^i'he  essence  of  the  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  the 
White  paper  as  found  in  the  July  1921  issue  of  Mk<'ham('al  Kncuneeiung  was 
contained  in  the  above  thesis  as  submitted  in  the  middle  of  May  1921.  See 
also  Paper  No.  1794. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge^  suggestions  from  Mr.  W.  M.  White, 
received  in  an  interview,  regarding  the  construction  of  a  [)itot  tube  and  method 
of  testing  the  hydraueone  regainer;  and  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Moody  concerning  the 
Moody  spreading  <lraft  tube. 

Presented  at  \\\r  .Annual  .\b'('tiiig,  DeccMnber  1921,  of  The  Amehhw.v 
Society  of  Mechanical  Kxcjineeijs. 
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5  Turning  now  to  the  draft  tube,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
device  is  used  to  permit  the  turbine  being  placed  high  enough  above 
tail-water  level  to  give  accessibility.  In  providing  an  air-tight  tube 
to  conduct  the  water  from  the  turbine  runner  to  the  tail  race,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  good  part  of  the  head  lost  because  of  the  position  of 
the  turbine  will  be  regained  by  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  soUd  column  of  water  flowing  downward  to  the  tali  race. 
The  problem,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  The  water  drops  with  a 
certain  initial  axial  velocity  even  at  best  gate;  off  best  gate  there 
is  added  a  velocity  component  of  whirl.  Water  is  discharged  from 
a  runner  with  a  very  high  exit  velocity,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
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I 

CONDITION  OF  WATER  DISCHARGED  FROM  TURBINE  RUNNEB 

3  The  condition  of  the  water  discharged  from  a  runner  depends 
upon  the  specific  speed  of  the  runner.  With  specific  speeds  up  to  50, 
which  designates  a  medium-head  installation,  the  water  is  discharged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  whirl  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rotation  of  the  runner,  up  to  best  gate.  At  best  gate  the  water 
flows  practically  radially  inward.  Above  best  gate  the  whirl  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  rotation  of  the  runner.  Considering 
values  of  specific  speed  above  50,  which  designates  low-head  installa- 
tions, the  velocity  of  whirl  increases  in  magnitude  as  the  specific 
speed  increases.  In  this  case  the  water  does  not  change  its  direction 
of  whirl  even  after  best  gate  conditions  are  reached.  It  is  particu- 
larly the  low-head,  high-specific-speed  runners  having  high  velocities 
of  whirl  which  concern  the  draft-tube  requirements,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

4  The  following  discussion,  in  order  to  cover  every  condition 
of  whirl,  considers  a  runner  which 

1  Below  best  gate  gives  a  velocity  of  whirl  in  the  same 

direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  runner;    decreasing  in 
magnitude  as  the  gate  opens 

2  At  best  gate  gives  practically  radially  inward  flow  with  no 

whirl;  and 

3  Above  best  gate  gives  a  velocity  of  whirl  in  the  opposite 

direction  to  the  rotation  of  the  nmner,  increasing  in 
magnitude  as  the  gate  opens. 
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low-head,  high-specific-spccd  installation.  This  velocity  represents 
a  certain  amount  of  static  head  acting  on  the  wheel.  If  this  dis- 
charged water  is  allowed  to  reach  the  tail  race  without  giving  up 
most  of  its  velocity,  then  just  so  much  energy  will  be  lost. 

6  The  purpose  of  the  draft  tube,  then,  is  to  regain  the  axial 
component  of  velocity  and  the  whirl  component  as  well.  In  any 
case  the  regain,  which  is  usually  provided  for  by  supplying  a  tube 
of  increasing  cross-sectional  area  which  regains  static  head  (H,)  from 
velocity  head  (//„)  in  accordance  with  Bernoulli's  theorem,  will  be 
practically  impossible  unless  the  water  can  be  made  to  flow  in  parallel 
stream  lines  and  without  cross-currents  or  eddies.  The  nature  of 
the  installation  in  low-head  plants  has  added  one  more  requirement 
which  demands  that  the  discharged  water  be  turned  through  an 
angle  of  90  degrees  in  the  shortest  possible  distance  measured  in 
the  direction  of  flow.  This  latter  requirement  saves  the  costly  ex- 
cavation otherwise  necessary. 

THE  PLAIN,  SHOKT,  STRAIGHT  DRAFT  TUBE 

7  Consider  a  short,  straight  draft  tube  discharging  into  a  tail 
race  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  the  turbine  is  operating  below  best 
gate,  the  water  is  discharged  down  the  draft  tube  at  an  angle.  Start- 
ing at  0.1  gate,  and  measuring  the  angle  of  flow  with  respect  to  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  tube,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of  whirl  near  the 
sides  of  the  tube  is  gieatest  at  the  lower  gates,  gradually  decreasing 
until  vertical  (zero  angle)  at  best  gate.  If  the  turbine  mechanism 
is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  gates  to  be  opened  much  beyond  best 
gate,  the  angle  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical,  showing  that 
the  angle  of  whirl  has  been  reversed,  and  instead  of  the  water  whirl- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  runner,  it  will  whirl  down  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

8  Now,  when  the  water  is  whirling  down  a  draft  tube  with 
great  centrifugal  force,  the  action  causes  water  to  be  drawn  up  in 
the  central  part  of  the  tube.  See  Fig.  1.  This  column  ascends  to  a 
point  directly  bequeath  the  runner,  where  it  turns  over  and  down 
and  is  (Hscharged  down  th(*  tube  again  with  the  water  which  is  being 
discharged  from  the  turbine. 

9  The  ])resence  of  tliis  column  of  upward-flowing  water  is  very 
undesirable  in  that  it  incrtuises  friction  losses  as  well  as  reduces  the 
static  licad  or  vacuum  wliich  would  be  formed  and  maintained 
directly  below  the  runner. 
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10  It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  when  the  runner 
is  discharging  water  at  best  gate,  the  water  is  flowing  down  in  prscti- 
cally  straight  stream  lines.  Under  this  condition,  there  is  no  cen- 
trifugal action  to  cause  the  water  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  tail  race. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  due  to  sudden  expansion  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  tube. 

11  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  &  tube  of  this  type  there  is 
practically  no  provision  made  for  straightening  out  the  water  Sow 
and  thereby  utilizing  even  the  short  length  of  tube  which  has  an 


Fig.  1     Short,  Straight  Draft  Tube 

increasing  cross-sectional  area.  Further,  no  provision  ie  made  for 
turning  the  water  through  90  degrees,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
requirements  of  a  low-head  iustallation. 

FLABING    DRAFT  TUBES 

12  Until  the  advent  of  the  radial  draft  tubes  the  usual  method 
of  discharging  water  from  a  low-head  turbine  was  to  provide  a  flar- 
ing tube  having  a  short  90-deg.  bend  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

13  If  the  turbine  was  operated  always  at  best  gate,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  direction  of  the  water  would  be  changed  by  friction 
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along  AB,  Assuming  that  a  full  tube  section  of  water  started  from  C 
to  D,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  water  would  pass  points  M  and  0 
with  the  same  velocity.  Assuming  the  runner  discharges  water  at  an 
equal  rate  over  the  entire  area  at  C,  it  can  be  seen  that  as  the  water 
turns  the  90-deg.  bend  the  inner  particles  flowing  along  OP  will  not 
have  the  same  velocity  as  those  flowing  along  MX.  Hence  an  eddy 
loss  —  a  loss  caused  by  cross-currents  set  up  by  the  sliding  of  one 
layer  of  water  over  another  —  is  present  in  this  form  of  tube,  even 


Fi(j.  2     Flahix(j  Draft  Tube  with  Short  Body 

when  operating  at  best  gate.  It  has  })een  further  found  that  when 
straight  stream-line  conditions  iuv  obtained,  the  high-velocity  water 
will  flow  along  the  bottom  half  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  tube 
and  discharge  l)elo\v  the  ])()int  />.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  wluui  tlie  upj)er  portion  of  the  flare  wiis  a  little  too  high, 
the  water  actuallv  AowcmI  ])ack  into  the  tube  a])ove  the  line  D. 

14  Considering  actual  op(Matioii,  a  turbine  is  almost  always 
enough  off  l)est  gat(^  to  cause  c()nsidera])l(*  whirling  of  the  water. 
This  whirling  body  of  water  possesses  properties  not  unlike  those  of 
the  rotating  wheel  of  a  gyroscope,  and  like  a  gyroscope  it  tends  to 
keep  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  initial  axis.     Hence  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  water  will  not  continue  to  rotate  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  central  axis  of  the  draft  tube  upon  reaching  the  bend 
in  the  tube.  This  theory  is  substantiated  by  noting  that  the  draw- 
ing action  caused  by  the  commotion  of  the  water  at  the  bend,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  renders  a  part  of  the  discharge  area  ineffective. 
In  most  cases  the  water  actually  fiows  back  into  the  draft  tube  and 
is  drawn  from  the  points  of  most  violent  eddying  (marked  "  +  ") 


Fio.  3    FiAKiNO  Draft  Tdbk  with  Long  Body 

up  into  the  vortical  portion  as  shown.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  actions  stated  causes  a  complete  loss  of  the  total 
draft  head  available. 

15  The  construction  of  this  type  is  not  a  factor  in  its  favor. 
The  best  of  these  designs  are  made  in  concrete.  When  made  of 
steel,  the  tube  should  bend  smoothly  at  the  elbow  and  not  be  made 
up  of  flat  sections  of  steel  plate. 

16  Fig.  3  shows  a  draft  tube  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  2  with  the 
exception  of  the  longer  body  from  AtoB.  This  longer  body  has  the 
effect  of  straightening  the  flow  lines  of  the  water,  thus  rendering 
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it  in  a  better  condition  for  regaining  through  the  diverging  tube. 
It  is  evident  that  this  design  requires  a  greater  distance  from  the 
horizontal  center  hne  of  the  turbine  runner  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tail  race.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  added  length  AB  is  actually 
very  small. 

THE    HYDRAUCONE 

17  !Mr.  W.  M.  AVhite,  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  hy- 
draulic department  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany 
at  ^Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  the  first  to  patent  a  means  whereby  static 
head  could  be  regained  from  velocity  head,  and  the  direction  of 


Fig.  4     Hydra icone  axd  IIydraucoxe  Action 


water  ])e  chan^(*d  at  the  same  time,  in  the  shortest  possible  distance 
measuRMl  in  the  diicH'tion  of  the  flow  of  water.  These  changes  are 
brouglit  about  ])y  wliat  is  called  by  the  inventor  the  **hydraucone 
action"  of  the  water,  to.t^etlier  with  the  regaining  quahties  of  the 
design  which  ai^t  in  acccndance  with  Bernoulli's  theorem. 

IS  Tlie  ''liydr.'iucone"  is  that  portion  of  water  bounded  by 
the  surfaces  AB  and  i'DEF,  Fig.  4,  and  its  action,  in  the  case  of 
the  straiulit  jet  normal  to  the  plate,  is  to  turn  the  water  through 
ninety  (lcgrc(\-  witliout  losing;  any  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving })aiallel  ^tre;ml  lines.  The  velocity  head,  moving  vertically 
downward,  is  c()iiv<'ited  into  static  head,  and  this  head  used  to  re- 
convert tiie  static  1i<'M(1  into  velocity  head  again,  l)ut  in  a  horizontal 
direction  with  a  verv  hiuh  eiliciencv. 
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THE  WHITE  HYDRAUCONE  DRAFT  TUBE 

19  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  hydraucone  action  of  the 
water  under  the  above  conditions,  Mr.  White  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  action  to  changing  the  direction  of  the  water  flowing 
from  low-head  turbines  where  expense  of  excavating  for  a  long, 
straight  draft  tube  would  be  prohibitive.  The  development  of  the 
White  hydraucone  draft  tube  is  herein  explained. 

20  Referring  to  Fig.  4,  a  jet  of  water  is  shown  impinging  on 
a  flat  plate.  The  flat  plate,  which  is  the  base  of  the  hydraucone 
chamber,  is  made  preferably  circular  and  placed  concentric  with 
respect  to  the  discharging  jet. 

21  Now,  if  the  conoidal  surface  of  the  hydraucone,  as  ABCF, 
were  enclosed  in  a  closely  fitting  chamber,  surface  friction  would 
result.  Hence,  a  conoidal  chamber  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  the  volume  of  a  free  hydraucone.  At  this  point  we  have 
an  enclosed  hydraucone  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  free 
hydraucone.  A  step  further  is  taken.  In  order  to  regain  pressure 
from  velocity  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  tube  of  increasing  cross- 
sectional  area.  Therefore  the  conoidal  chamber  is  not  only  made 
large  enough  for  a  free  hydraucone  with  provision  for  friction,  but 
also  is  slightly  flared  at  the  lower  end,  thus  combining  in  one  chamber 
the  direction-changing  action  of  the  hydraucone  with  the  pressure- 
regaining  action  of  the  section  of  increasing  cross-sectional  area. 

22  The  complete  development  of  the  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
a  study  of  which  will  show  how  the  pressure  is  regained  in  the  follow- 
ing four  distinct  steps: 

1  First  regain  due  to  the  diverging  draft  tube 

2  Second  regain  due  to  the  diverging  hydraucone  chamber 

3  Third  regain  due  to  increasing  area  as  water  flows  radially 

outward  along  the  plate 

4  Fourth  regain  due  to  the  diverging  draft  tube  which  leads 

to  the  tail  race 

5  Collecting-chamber  imder  the  hydraucone  baseplate.     It 

serves  as  a  place  for  collecting  all  the  water  coming  off 
the  plate  and  directing  this  water  out  through  the  section 
(4)  into  the  tail  race. 
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TEST  ON  THE  WHITE  HYDRAUCONE  DRAFT  TUBE 

23  The  discussion  of  the  hydraucone  up  to  this  point  has  con- 
sidered that  the  water  issuing  from  the  runner  was  moving  in  a 
radially  inward  direction  and  falling  thence  vertically  down  the  draft 
tube.  In  actual  practice,  as  before  stated,  this  is  seldom  the  con- 
dition. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  make  a  test  to  ascertain 
just  what  happens  in  a  hydraucone-equipped  draft  tube  w^hen  the 


Fig.  5     White  Hydra icoxe  Ue<;aixer  as  Patented 


water  cUx^s  not  drop  vertically  downward  hke  a  jet,  but  comes  ^vhirl- 
ing  down  at  a  shtirp  angle. 

24  Th(^  draft  tube  on  which  this  test  was  run  was  a  part  of  an 
Allis-( 'halmers  l<S75-kva.  hydroelectric  unit  at  (ireggs  Falls,  N.  H. 
The  draft  tube  is  (Hpiipped  with  a  AVhite  hydraucone  tube  as  shown 
in  Fig.  G. 

25  Ten  tests  woiv  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  turbine 
was  brought  up  to  speed  (257  r.p.m.),  and  by  means  of  the  load- 
limiting  ({(^vicc  on  th<'  i)ack  of  tlic  Allis-( 'halmers  governor,  the  gate 
was  allow(Ml  to  open  to  0.1  gat(\  A  sj)ccial  long  pitot  tul)e  was  then 
PUsIkmI  into  tlu^  draft  tube  until  the  tip  was  at  the  extreme  opposite 
zone  of  the  section.  P>ot}i  static-head  and  velocity-head  hoses  were 
connected  to  the  U-tubc  of  mercury.     Knowing  that  the  water  was 
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whirling  down  the  draft  tube  at  an  angle,  the  exact  position  of  the 
normal  element  of  water  was  ascertained  by  turning  the  nozzle  of 
the  tube  until  the  maximum  velocity-head  reading  was  obtained. 
At  this  position  the  velocity  head  and  the  angle  of  the  nozzle  were 
read.  Holding  the  tube  firmly,  the  velocity  hose  was  disconnected 
and  the  static  head  read  for  that  position.  The  tip  was  then  drawn 
back  into  the  next  zone,  of  which  there  were  ten,  and  readings  taken 
in  a  similar  manner.  Having  traversed  the  draft  tube  across  the 
diameter  at  0.1  gate,  the  turbine  was  brought  up  to  0.2  gate  (speed 
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constant  throi^hout)  and  readings  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  at 
0.1  gate.  In  like  manner  readings  were  recorded  for  each  tenth  gate 
up  to  maximimi  gate  opening  (1.0). 

26  An  inspection  of  the  curves  of  Fig.  7  shows  that  negative 
velocity-head  (H,)  and  high  static-head  (//,)  readings  were  obtained 
in  the  central  area  of  the  draft  tube  at  the  lower  gates,  gradually 
diminishing  in  magnitude  until  at  0.9  and  1.0  gates  all  the  velocity- 
head  readings  were  positive  and  all  the  static-head  readings  were  of 
not  unusual  magnitude. 

27  The  results  show  further  that  the  angle  the  nozzle  made 
with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  draft  tube  was  greatest  at  the  lower 
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gates.  It  was  also  noticed  that  at  the  gates  showing  negative  H* 
readings  the  angle  was  greatest  at  the  side  of  the  draft  tube  and 
gradually  decreased  until,  at  the  point  of  negative  readings  in  the 
central  area,  the  nozzle  was  vertical. 

28  From  the  results  of  the  readings  taken  by  the  use  of  a 
pitot  tube  traversed  across  the  draft  tube  as  previously  explained, 
the  following  are  noted: 

a  The  velocity  and  angle  of  whirl  of  the  water  in  the  draft 

tube  are  greatest  at  low  gates,  decreasing  as  the  gate  is 

opened 
h  The  negative  velocities  occur  at  the  low  gates  when  the 

angle  of  whirl  of  the  water  is  greatest 
c  When  negative  velocity-head  readings  are  obtained,  the 

pitot-tube  nozzle  was  vertical  and  in  the  central  area  of 

the  draft  tube 
d  The  vacuum  is  greatest  at  lowest  gate,  decreasing  as  the 

gate  is  opened. 

29  Recalling  the  conditions  which  produce  the  negative 
velocity-head  readings  in  the  case  of  the  short,  straight  draft  tube, 
similar  readings  on  this  test  appear  to  indicate  that  the  column  of 
upward-moving  water  is  still  present  in  this  type  of  draft  tube. 

30  The  construction  of  the  hydraucone-chamber  baseplate 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  water  to  be  sucked 
out  of  the  tail  race  across  the  top  of  the  plate  and  thence  up  the 
draft  tube. 

31  A  more  logical  explanation  as  to  the  source  of  the.  upward- 
moving  column  of  water  is  that  water  is  picked  up  ofif  the  inner 
surface  of  the  discharged  water  which  is  whirling  down  the  draft 
tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  water  is 
whirling  around  the  circumference  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  draft 
tube,  leaving  plenty  of  space  in  which  the  colunm  of  water  could 
rise.  At  any  rate  there  exists  this  upward-moving  column  of  water 
in  this  design  when  the  turbine  is  operating  at  the  lower  gates. 

32  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  hydraucone 
action  of  the  water  is  still  present.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, the  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  when  the  turbine  is  operat- 
ing off  best  gate  and  the  water  is  whirling  down  the  tube.  The  water 
now  impinging  on  the  plate  is  not  a  straight  jet  and  therefore  the 
action  of  a  straight  jet  does  not  hold.  With  a  straight  jet,  the  force 
which  builds  up  the  static  head  at  x.  Fig.  4,  is  the  inertia  of  the  water 
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falling  vertically  downward  in  a  straight  line  all  around  that  point. 
The  force  which  prevents  particle  B,  for  instance,  from  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  vertically  downward  to  K  is  the  force  which  reacts 
at  .r  and  helps  maintain  the  high  static  head  at  x. 

33     Now  the  whirling  water  has  the  opposite  tendency  to  the 


•■  l>^ 14  _- 

P/fof  Tube         I  I  ■'^jT  I  ] 
Inserted  Here  ^  |  'f'^'.'Rt    H 


Fk;.  S     A(TI()N  of  Watkk  in  TiiE  Ghe(;<;s  Falls  Ti  be 

above,  namely,  a  t(Mul(Micv  to  fly  otT  at  a  tang(Mit,  out  through  the 
annular  passage  tlirouiili  area  (1)  El\  Fig.  4;  or  space  (3),  Fig.  5, 
and  thus  creati^  a  teiidency  to  prcxhice  rath(M'  a  vacuum  at  x  than  a 
pressure,  or  at  any  oIIkm*  point  within  the  draft  tul)(\  From  this  it 
is  evident  tliat  the  livdiaucone  is  pi-ol)al)lv  not  formed  at  anv  but 
th(*  i)est  gat(\ 

31     Notwithstanding  the  foi'cgoing  reasoning  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  wouhl  be  iinpossiJ)le  to  maintain  a  hydraucone  under 
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whirling  conditions  of  water,  the  makers  state  that  they  have  made 
exhaustive  investigations  regarding  this  phase  of  the  subject  and 
have  found  that  the  hydraucone  action  is  present  under  any  condi- 
tion of  whirl,  but  that  the  pressure  at  the  center  of  the  plate  may- 
decrease  to  some  extent,  such  decrease  being  dependent  upon  the 
velocity  of  whirl. 

If  If  we  assmne  that  the  hydraucone  action  is  not  present 
at  any  but  the  best  gate,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  just  what  are  the 
advantages  of  this  design.  As  far  as  the  hydraucone  is  concerned, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  very  Uttle  advantage. 
There  is,  however,  a  gain  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss 
of  hydraucone  effect  and  which  is  explained  as  follows: 

36  In  order  to  regain  static  head  from  velocity  head  efficiently, 
and  regain  the  energy  component  of  whirl,  the  filaments  of  water 
must  be  made  to  straighten  out  and  flow  in  parallel  stream  lines. 
The  results  of  the  hydraucone  draft-tube  test  show  that  the  lower 
the  gate  opening  the  worse  the  eddying  and  the  greater  the  angle  of 
whirl;  hence  no  material  effect  from  either  the  hydraucone  action 
or  the  increasing  area  can  be  expected  from  sections  (1)  and  (2), 
Fig.  6.  Yet  it  will  be  noted  that  at  0.1  gate  and  0.2  gate  the  vacuum 
was  very  great.  This  is  explained  by  recalling  that  water,  like  any 
mass,  flies  off  at  a  tangent  as  soon  as  the  restraining  force  causing  it 
to  rotate  in  a  circle  is  released.  Thus,  when  the  whirling  water 
reaches  the  annular  opening  (3)  it  rushes  out  through  the  passage 
with  great  velocity.  The  water  is  then  flowing  in  straight  stream  lines 
and  is  in  the  proper  condition  for  maximum  regain  of  pressure  head 
by  means  of  the  increasing  area  as  the  water  moves  radially  outward 
along  the  plate,  and  finally  through  the  diverging  tube  (4)  into  the 
tail  race. 

37  The  water  passing  out  through  the  annular  space  (3)  has 
considerable  energy  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  thrown  out- 
The  shape  of  the  annular  passage  is  of  increasing  cross-sectional 
area  not  unUke  that  of  a  water  ejector  in  action,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  suction  caused  by  this  ejector  action  that  such  high  vacuum 
readings  were  obtained.  That  the  foregoing  action  takes  place  is 
substantiated  by  noting  that  as  the  gate  is  opened  the  speed  and 
angle  of  the  water  discharging  down  the  draft  tube  decrease,  as  also 
does  the  vacmun,  until  at  best  gate  (0.9)  the  vacuiun  is  normal 
and  the  centrifugal  action  is  replaced  by  the  hydraucone  action. 

38  That  the  resulting  loss  of  the  hydraucone  action  is  of  less 
magnitude  than  the  gain  due  to  the  ejector  effect  is  proved  by  tests 
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which  show  that  the  draft-tube  efficiencies  with  this  type  of  hydrau- 
cone-chamber  construction  increase  as  the  gate  is  closed. 

39  ^Vhile  the  hydraucone  action  of  the  water  was  the  cause 
for  the  particular  design  of  JMr.  White's,  the  writer  believes  that 
the  design  has  won  merit  far  more  because  of  its  ejector  action  than 
its  hydraucone  qualities,  in  so  far  as  the  hydraucone  qualities  have 
to  do  with  a  regain  in  the  hydraucone  chamber,  especially  under 
whirling  conditions. 

40  An  interesting  coincidence  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to 
the  surging  and  other  noises  within  the  draft  tube  at  different  gates. 
In  connection  with  the  pitot-tube  traverses,  the  corresponding  surg- 
ing or  rattling  within  the  tube  was  noted  for  the  different  gates: 

0.1  pate  Light  surging  as  if  made  by  small  amount  of  water 

0.2  gate  About  same  as  0.1  gate 

0.3  gate  Surging  64  times  per  minute.     Runner  rattles 

0.4  gate  Same  as  0.3 

0..5  gate  Surging  partly  ceased.     Pitot  tube  vibrates 

O.G  gate  Surging  72  times  per  min.     Not  .so  loud.     Xo  rattling  of  pitot 

tube 

0.7  gate  Steady  flow 

O.S  gate  Steady  flow 

0.0  gate  Steady  flow 

Full  gate  Steady  flow. 

41  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  upward  colunm  of  water 
begins  to  be  very  small  at  0.7  gate.  At  this  gate  the  surging  ceases 
and  steadv  flow  is  maintained. 

42  Suggesting  a  cause  for  surging  at  lower  gates,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  tube  is  not  full  of  water.  Then,  if  the  turbine  gates 
close  a  slight  amount  suddenly,  the  vacuum  under  the  runner  may 
lift  the  volume  of  water,  which  partially  fills  the  tube,  up  toward 
the  runner.  The  water,  falling  back  again,  may  readily  set  up  an 
oscillating  movement  which  will  continue  until  an  equal  force  in  the 
opposite  direction  happens  to  occur  by  the  sudden  partial  closing 
of  the  gates  as  the  surface  of  the  oscillating  volume  of  water  is  on 
the   down   ''stroke.'^ 

43  Whatever  tlie  cause,  it  is  certain  that  such  surging  is  highly 
un(l(\^irai)l(^  in  that  it  causes  an  uneven  pressure  on  the  runner,  thus 
imposuig  added  (hity  on  th(^  governor  and  greater  strains  on  the 
runncu"  and  pc^nstock. 
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WHITE  LOW-HEAD   HYDRAUCONE  REGAINER 

44  Fig.  9  shows  the  White  design  for  low-head  installations. 
The  base  of  the  hydraucone  chamber  in  this  case  is  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation,  the  collecting  chamber  being  above  the  table  top 
rather  than  below.  This  design  may  be  used  for  extreme  low-head 
installations.  The  space  marked  s  on  this  plate  corresponds  to  the 
space  (3)  in  Fig.  6. 

46    Horizontal  turbines  have  been  usually  arranged  to  dis- 
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charge  the  water  into  a  sharp  90-deg.  elbow  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
vertical  draft  tube.  From  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the 
gyroscopic  action  of  the  whirUng  water,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
very  poor  draft-tube  efficiencies  are  to  be  had  with  a  sharp  bend 
so  close  to  the  nmner.  The  advantages  of  the  hydraucone  chamber 
draft  tube  on  such  horizontal  turbines  are  obvious. 


THE  MOODY  SPREADING  DRAFT  TUBE" 

46    Mr.  L.  F.  Moody,  consulting  engineer  of  the  I.  P.  Morris 
department  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
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Company  at  Philailclphia,  haw  di'signed  a  draft  tube  which,  at 
first  glanco,  hcai's  a  sinking  n>scnil>lancc  to  the  low-head  design  by 
Mr.  ^Vhi^e.  Sci-  Figs.  0  and  10.  The  two  designs  appear  to  be 
pnn-ticiilly  idcntii'id,  with  llic  ex<-pplion  of  the  concrete  cone  in  the 
Moiidy  design.  Thi'i'c  is.  however,  a  radical  differenee  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  wliich  the  tubes  are  liased. 

47     Tlie  Moiiily  spreading  draft  tu!»e  is  hascd  on  the  principle 


In 


iliar  case  of  a  five  vurlex  in  an  open  basin, 
if  a  rrdss-seclion  through  a  free  vodex.  The 
wliivls  ilirough  llie  iipeiiing  (IS.  iissuriies  a  definite  shape 
lul  lines  MlCDiaVII.  Mr.  :\l.>oi!y  has  shown. 
If  frre  ilew  .if  w;tter  (hrougb  ji  spair  of  rcvolu- 
liiin,  tlial  tlie  vrlorjiy  of  whirl  viiri.'s  invers.>Iy  as  the  radius  and 
that,  tlie  enrri-|inii(liiii;  veliuity  W-mI  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  tlie  HLdiii-.      If  il    is  ;i"iiiii<>d,   fur  ii)>lmiee,  that   the  particle  x 
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is  on  the  surface  at  A,  it  will  increase  its  velocity  of  whirl  as  it  ap- 
proaches CD  where  the  radius  is  smallest.  The  smaller  the  radius, 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  whirl. 

48  Since  the  reverse  conditions  hold  —  the  greater  the  radius, 
the  less  the  velocity  of  whirl  —  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Moody  that  if 
the  water  could  be  conducted  even  but  a  short  distance  away  from 
the  central  axis  of  the  draft  tube  without  incurring  eddy  losses,  the 
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Fig.  11    Principle  op  Free  Vortex  on  which  Moody  Tube  Is  Based 

velocity  of  whirl  of  the  water  discharging  from  the  runner  could 
be  effectively  regained  into  static  head.  In  other  words,  if  the 
action  of  the  free  vortex  could  be  reversed,  the  regain  could  be 
accompUshed. 

49  Turn  Fig.  11  upside  down  and  consider  the  conditions  now 
as  reversed.  The  hole  OS  is  discharging  water  which  is  whirUng  at 
high  velocity  as  shown  by  the  dash  and  double-dot  lines  in  the  lower 
drawing.  Assume  that  the  particle  Z  is  moving  toward  jP.  The 
greater  its  radius,  with  respect  to  the  axis,  the  slower  its  velocity. 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  required  effect  is  produced.  It  now 
remains  to  suitably  enclose  the  whirling  water  and  conduct  it  far 
enough  away  from  the  axis  to  give  the  desired  reduction  in  velocity. 

50  The  dotted  lines  in  this  figure  represent  an  enclosed  re- 
versed vortox.  The  outline  is  that  of  the  Moody  spreading  draft 
tube  as  installed  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  concrete  cone  TJX  does  not 
fill  the  entire  space  which  would  occur  in  the  case  of  a  free  vortex, 
because  such  a  structure  in  a  tube  of  this  size  would  be  unstable. 
However,  it  is  reconunended  that  the  cone  be  carried  up  to  the  run- 
ner in  all  cases  where  practicable.  The  space  RV  is  the  collecting 
chamber  into  which  the  draft  tube  discharges. 

51  Now  if  it  is  considered  that  a  turbine  runner  is  discharging 
water  with  a  high  velocity  of  whirl  at  KP,  the  water  will  flow  spirally 
around  the  circumf(*rence  of  the  tube,  steadily  decreasing  its  velocity 
as  it  increases  its  distance  radially  from  the  axis  in  accordance  with 
the  law  previously  explained.  Thus  the  Moody  spreading  draft 
tube,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  free  vortex,  regains  static  head 
from  velocity  of  whirl  as  well  as  from  velocity  of  discharge. 

COXCLl'SIONS 

52  The  extremely  low-head  installations  which  are  now  being 
considered  have  made  it  necessary  to  investigate  thoroughly  a  method 
of  regaining  all  the  (h*aft  head  possible.  Since  a  low-head  plant 
requires  a  runner  of  high  specific  speed,  and  therefore  a  high  exit 
velocity  from  the  runner,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  converting 
velocity  head  of  the  water  revolving  at  high  speed  into  static  head 
is  a  question  of  great  importance.  (Jenerally,  when  low-head  plants 
are  built,  the  exi)ense  of  excavating  for  a  long  draft  tube  would  be 
prohibitive;    h(mce  some  form  of  radial  draft  tube  is  preferable. 

53  The  t(\^ts  on  the  radial  tubes  as  against  the  older  designs 
prove  conclusively  that  tlie  radial  type  is  a  long  step  forward. 

54  The  writer  suggests  that  an  investigation  as  to  the  operation 
of  both  designs  under  service  conditions  be  made  before  attempting 
a  conclusion  as  to  wliich  of  the  two  radial  tubes  is  the  better.  It 
is  further  sugg(»st(Hl  that  the  investigation  include  some  data  as  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  each  form. 
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DISCUSSION 

Forrest  Naglbr.  The  paper  has  been  read  by  the  writer 
with  the  greatest  of  interest  as  was  the  original  thesis  of  which 
the  present  paper  forms  a  part.  The  entire  work  was  carried  out 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  original  thesis  was 
particularly  interesting  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  research 
work  of  this  kind  applied  to  commercial  developments  but  un- 
tainted in  any  way  by  commercial  consideration.  The  authors  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  extent  to  which  they  applied  and  carried 
out  original  Unes  of  thought  in  investigating  the  commercial  condi- 
tions they  found. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  portion  isolated  in  the  discussion  on 
draft-tube  designs  is  a  Uttle  bit  misleading,  in  that  most  of  it  shows, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  discussion  deals  with  abnormally 
high  or  low  gate  openings  as  contrasted  to  the  normal  gate  opening 
for  which  the  whirl  is  the  least.  This  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  basic  consideration  in  the  design  of  turbine  settings  is  that 
of  whirling  water.  This  plays  an  important  part  but  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  completely  dominate  the  problem.  This  feature  of 
whirl  originally  gave  rise  to  the  concentric  form  of  draft  tube  but 
the  primary  consideration  is  to  secure  the  maximum  eflBciency  pos- 
sible at  the  best  gate,  and  the  secondary  consideration  is  to  increase, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  efficiency  at  all  gates.  Even  with  the  high- 
est specific  speed  runners  whirl  is  not  necessary  at  the  point  of  best 
efficiency  —  although  in  most  forms  of  runners  it  is  usually  present. 

The  writer  is  incUned  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Ramsey^s  discussion 
that  "when  water  is  whirUng  down  a  draft  tube  with  great  cen- 
trifugal force  the  action  causes  water  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  central 
part  of  the  tube."  It  is  possible  that  the  tube  may  be  filled  by  such 
an  action  but  the  rapid  circulation  so  often  found  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  column  is  motion  probably  attributable  to  the  pump- 
ing action  set  up  in  the  central  portion  of  the  runner,  which  under 
small  gates  is  more  or  less  dead  so  far  as  developing  power  is  con- 
cerned. All  runners  having  radial  passages  are  apt  to  show  this 
pumping  characteristic  at  small  gates.  As  the  blades  of  the  nmner 
are  made  more  nearly  radial  or  propeller  like,  it  becomes  easier  to 
eliminate  this  pumping  action.  Conversely  this  pumping  action 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  even  at  best  gate  on  most  runners 
of  the  mixed  flow  type. 

The  assumption  which  Mr.  Ramsey  makes  as  to  the  absence 
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of  liydraucoiio  action  when  there  is  any  whirl  in  the  water  is  hardly 
according  to  facts.  Water  that  is  in  a  state  of  rotation  does  have 
tendency  to  fly  off  in  a  tangi^nt  as  is  stated  but  this  tendency  does 
not  have  a  v(m*v  gr(\at  effect  on  the  form  of  the  enclosing  chamber 
for  the  decrees  of  whirl  usually  met  with  in  turbines.  In  other 
words,  the  form  of  a  tube  which  will  just  enclose  the  form  which  a 
free  whirling  jet  of  wat(M*  will  take  is  so  little  different  from  the 
form  of  a  natural  straight  flow  hydraucone  chamber  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  latter  is  afTected  but  slightly  due  to  the  angle  of  whirl 
from  the  runner.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  outline 
of  water,  whirling  even  so  nuich  as  30  d(»g.,  more  nearly  approxi- 
nuites  the  form  of  the  axial  portion  of  the  hydraucone  than  it  does 
the  radial  portion.  The  conclusions  in  the  paper  were  evidently 
arrived  at  from  lack  of  realization  that  the  motion  in  the  tube  is 
more  forward  than  rotational  and  it  is  the  forward  component  that 
directs  the  water  in  a  cylindrical  or  conical  shape  as  contrasted  to  a 
minor  whirl  component  which  of  itselt  would  cause  the  water  to  be 
thrown  off  radially. 

The  scM'ondary  ejector  action  from  the  radial  portion  of  the 
chamix^r  advanc(Ml  by  Mr.  Ramsey  as  the  explanation  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  tul)e  in  eiuestion  has  formed  a  part  of  all  the  hydrau- 
cone cU^signs.  The  oi'iginal  expiMiments  were  started  large^ly  for  the 
purpose  of  \itilizing  whirling  components  more  fully  and  especially 
to  eliminate  the  handica|i  that  whirl  imposed  on  the  curved  type  of 
tul)e.  Some  of  the  original  hydraucon(*s  were  made  with  the  idea 
that  practically  the  entii(*  (li(Tiision  was  to  ix*  obtaininl  in  an  annular 
passage  in  which  th<*  water  flowed  radially  outward. 

It  was  naturally  ini|)()ssihle  to  exi)lain  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  prior  to 
and  during  the  |)r()gress  of  the  test  in  f|U(^sti()n,  all  of  the  theories, 
studies  and  (wperinienls  that  \v(\  up  to  th(^  p(M-f(H'ti()n  of  the  hydrau- 
cone regaincr.  Appaicntly  this  feature*  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
radial  outward  (low  was  not  fully  covered  in  the  discussions  which 
were  held. 

Mr.  Ramsey's  papei'  falls  into  a  conmion  error  of  limiting  the 
application  of  the  hydraucone  to  flow  against  a  flat  plate.  The 
paper'  dealing  with  the  liy«lraucon(\  shows  many  settings  —  ex- 
pernncntal  and  ot liciwis:',  with  the  impinging  surfac(\s  varying 
widely  from  a  flat  smface.  These  vary  from  conical  to  concave. 
Cones  wei-e  found  to  be  advantageous  in  c(M"tain  instances,  but  for 
medium  specific  spe<Ml   runners  were  f(»und  to  have  no  appreciable 
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advantage.  Some  runners  of  high  specific  speeds  operate  more 
advantageously  with  a  conical  center,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  used  with  such  installations.  Hydraucones  with  other  than 
flat  surfaces  are  described  quite  fully  in  the  original  definition  of 
the  hydraucone  action  of  water  which  Mr.  White  states  in  his  patent 
to  mean  "that  action  of  water  which  occurs  as  the  stream  impinges 
against  a  surface  and  is  deflected  therealong,"  also  —  ''in  the 
drawings  I  have  shown  a  .hydraucone  chamber  with  a  flat  bottom 
for  impinging  surface  but  such  impinging  surface  may  be  conical, 
convex  or  concave  but  is  preferably  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the 
entering  stream."  The  form  of  the  free  hydraucone  naturally  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  form  of  the  impinging  surface  but  upon  the 
velocity  and  whirl  in  the  water. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  Moody  Spreading 
Tube  appended  to  the  main  portion  of  Mr.  Ramsey's  article  con- 
forms to  the  above  definitions. 

In  view  of  the  space  devoted  to  abnormal  flow  conditions  in 
the  Gregg  Falls  draft  tubes  investigated  by  Mr.  Ramsey,  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  turbines  in 
question  showed  best  eflSciencies  around  93  per  cent  which  should 
compare  favorably  with  the  performance  of  any  waterwheel  ever 
constructed.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  tm^bines  are  comparatively  small  in  capacity  and  dimensions. 
The  writer  does  not  have  the  exact  eflSciency  curve  available  and 
is  quoting  the  above  figure  from  memory.  Mr.  Ramsey's  comments 
on  this  feature  should  be  of  considerable  interest  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inference  that  the  hydraulic  results  obtained  at  this  plant  were 
abnormal  or  unsatisfactory. 

The  free  vortex  theory  is  interesting  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
vehicle  on  which  the  spreading  tube  rides,  but  to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  the  legal  fraternity  the  writer  would  characterize  it  as 
"irrelevant,  etc."  The  free  vortex  shown  in  Fig.  11  may  readily 
be  formed  regardless  of  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  converse  appU- 
cation  of  the  principle  is  not  possible  however,  Fig.  11  itself  illus- 
trating this  fact  in  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  free  vortex  chamber 
is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  corresponding  vertical  height  of  the 
throat  of  the  spreading  draft  tube.  Likening  the  diffusion  action 
in  the  spreading  tube  to  the  flow  in  a  vortex  where  the  water  is  ac- 
celerated from  a  comparative  quiet  to  that  existing  in  a  whirUng 
jet  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well  known  fact  that  it  is  easy  to 
speed  up  water  eflSciently  in  almost  any  form  of  passage,  but  it  is 
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an  entirely  different  problem  to  diffuse  water  velocities  without 
excessive  losses. 

The  measure  of  the  success  of  any  of  the  concentric  forms  of 
tubes  is  found  in  the  closeness  with  which  its  outline  conforms  to 
that  of  the  true  hj^draucone.  They  possess  merit  primarily  on  this 
account  and  not  by  reason  of  the  spreading  feature,  not  by  reason 
of  the  cone  in  the  center  —  nor  by  reason  of  being  of  the  concentric 
form,  although  these  features  may  affect  the  efficiency.  More  con- 
cretely the  vertical  height  of  the  radial  outlet  passage  near  the 
letter  M  in  Fig.  10  must  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  diameter, 
and  this  is  the  inherent  character  of  the  hydraucone  as  may  be 
checked  by  observing  the  thinness  of  the  sheet  of  water  formed 
when  any  jet  strikes  a  smooth  surface.  If  the  throat  height  M  is 
varied  considerably  from  the  vertical  height  of  the  natural  hy- 
draucone the  efficiency  suffers  immediately  regardless  of  other 
characters  of  the  tu])e.  To  the  writer^s  knowledge  no  design  has 
been  made  whereby  commercially  good  results  have  been  obtained 
with  this  type  of  tube  if  the  throat  height  is  sufficiently  great  to 
avoid  a  direct  copying  of  the  hydraucone  principle. 

The  Author.  The  conun(»nts  by  Mr.  Nagler  are  particularly  wel- 
comed at  this  time  in  that  they  not  only  serve  to  prevent  any  ex- 
treme views  concerning  the  designs  of  radial  tubes  but  also  give 
rise  to  other  points  which  were  not  specifically  taken  up  in  the  paper. 

!Mr.  Nagler  feels  that  the  paper  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
basic  consideration  in  the  dc^sign  of  turbine  settings  is  that  of  whirl- 
ing water.  While  the  author  realizes  that  this  should  not  completely 
dominate  the  problcMU,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  high-specific- 
speed  runners  having  but  little  whirl  is  comparatively  small,  and 
that  the  range  of  gate  adjustment  under  which  non-whirUng  dis- 
charge even  in  these  di^signs  is  not  very  great,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  consideration  of  whirl  is  quite  important.  While  the  direct 
evidence  in  the  form  of  reference  is  not  at  hand  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, the  autlior  recalls  several  instanc(*s  of  draft-tube  discussions 
in  engine(M*ing  journals  stating  that  as  nuicli  as  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  power  may  be  lost  by  not  regaining  the  energy  from  velocity 
of  whirl,  especially  in  runners  having  a  specific  speed  above  70. 

With  ret!:ar(l  to  tln^  column  of  water  ascending  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  tlie  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  point  of 
omission  in  the  i)a])ej\  The*  circulation  of  the  water,  at  least  near 
the  top  of  tlie  tube  and  especially  at  low  gates  is  largely  due  to  the 
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pumping  action  of  the  runner;  the  water  leaving  the  lower  portions 
of  the  runner-blades  at  high  velocities  causes  a  higher  vacuuni  at 
the  top  of  the  runner.  Thus  the  water  actually  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  blades  and  passes  again  through  the  runner.  Just  how  the  effect 
of  the  pumping  action  and  the  centrifugal  action  divide  themselves 
in  producing  the  column  of  water  at  increasing  gate  opening  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

The  point  taken  with  respect  to  assuming  that  the  only  tube 
considered  by  Mr.  White  was  one  with  the  flat  plate  is  not  correct 
although  evident  from  the  omission  of  consideration  in  the  pai>er. 
The  author  had  read  Mr.  Whitens  Jime  1921  paper  containing  the 
results  of  tests  of  conical  sm^faces,  equal-area  cones,  as  well  as  tests 
on  elbow  tubes.  The  reason  for  omitting  these  designs  was  that  it 
was  believed  that  Mr.  Whitens  conclusions  had  led  him  to  an  almost 
universal  adoption  of  the  flat  plate  as  evidenced  by  the  many  in- 
stallations of  the  flat  plate  type. 

At  this  point,  the  author  wishes  to  clear  up  a  point  concerning 
the  Allis-Chalmers  installation  at  the  Greggs  Falls  hydroelectric 
station.  In  a  discussion  of  such  a  length  as  the  foregoing  paper 
centered  on  one  particular  installation,  one  is  likely  to  form  the  opin- 
ion that  the  imit  was  entirely  imsatisfactory.  This  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  facts  in  this  case.  As  Mr.  Nagler  mentions,  from  the 
curves  obtained  on  the  test  of  the  complete  Allis-Chalmers  unit, 
including  generator,  the  maximum  eflSciency  of  slightly  greater  than 
93  per  cent  is  very  near  0.9  gate,  and  the  curve  from  0.7  to  full  gate 
is  very  flat  showing  very  good  design  for  a  tm-bine  of  this  size. 
Regarding  operation,  the  Traction  Company  reports  absolute  satis- 
faction on  the  two  complete  units  installed.  Due  to  the  governing 
qualities  of  these  units,  the  usual  practice  of  the  company  is  to 
"hang"  the  other  stations  on  the  line  and  make  the  Allis-Chalmers 
imits  do  the  governing  for  the  entire  system. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  radial  designs,  the  White  and  the 
Moody  are  the  two  most  prominent  in  the  field  as  has  already  been 
stated.  An  obvious  point  of  both  designs  is  that  neither  the  cone 
nor  the  flat  plate  prevents  the  column  of  water  in  the  central  area 
of  the  tube.  It  is  true  that  the  greatest  magnitude  of  water  moving 
upward  in  the  tube  is  at  lower  gates  and  not  at  best  gate.  But  at 
such  stations  as  Greggs  Falls  carrying  widely  varying  loads  such  as 
governing,  or  traction  loads,  etc.,  the  turbines  operate  for  some 
considerable  periods  at  even  below  0.5  gate. 

Now  one  point  yet  to  be  covered  is  the  question  of  operation. 
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As  already  brought  out  in  tho  main  body  of  the  paper,  the  question 
of  surging  in  the  draft-tube  is  one  of  inii)ortance  especially  in  large 
installations.  In  the  (Jreggs  Falls  tube,  this  surging  was  very  pro- 
nounced especially  when  the  upward  water  column  was  large  at  the 
lower  gates.  Notwithstanding  the  periodic  and  more  or  less  violent 
''jumping"  or  surging,  the  action  of  the  governor  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  increased  regulating  duty. 

In  the  case  of  the  Niagara  Falls  tests  and  installations,  it  wjis 
noted  that  as  regards  the  efficiencies  on  the  model  tubes  of  the 
White  and  Moody  designs,  there  was  little  choice  between  the  two 
under  straight  streandine  flow  conditions.  As  for  actual  operation, 
it  was  found  that  violent  surging  was  present  in  the  White  tube  at 
the  lower  gat(\s,  much  the  same  as  found  at  Greggs  Falls,  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  adjustment  of  tailwater,  or  an  attempt  at  bleeding 
air  into  the  top  of  the  tui)e  was  considered.  The  final  solution, 
according  to  the  author's  information,  was  to  adjust  the  tailwater 
conditions. 

In  considering  both  tubes  in  view  of  the  nearly  identical  effi- 
ciencies under  conditions  where  such  efficiencies  could  be  obtained, 
the  choice  between  the  two  might  well  center  itself  around  the 
cpiestion  of  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  operation  under  actual 
service  conditions. 


No.  1830 

FLOW   IX   CONICAL  DRAFT  TUBES  OF 

VARYING  ANGLES 

By  George  E.  Lyon,^  Troy,  N.Y. 
Non-Member 

THE  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  primarily  to  determine  the 
velocity  curves  at  several  cross-vsections  of  straight  conical 
draft  tubes.  This  is  of  importance  as  the  results  will  show  the  flow 
and  its  variation  along  the  tube.  Incidentally  the  efficiencies  of  all 
but  one  of  the  tubes  were  found. 

2  The  function  of  the  draft  tube  is  twofold:  first,  to  produce  a 
suction  under  the  turbine  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  turbine  above 
tail  water;  second,  to  regain  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  water  as  it 
leaves  the  turbine.  A  plain  cylindrical  tube  would  meet  the  first 
requirement  provided  its  mouth  was  submerged  to  exclude  the  air. 
It  is  of  far  greater  imi^ortance,  however,  that  the  second  require- 
ment be  fulfilled.  The  high-speed,  high-capacity  hydraulic  turbine 
of  today,  operating  under  low  head,  discharges  water  with  as  much 
as  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  initial  energy  of  the  water  in  kinetic 
energy  at  dischnrge.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  without  an  efficient 
draft  tube  the  development  of  much  of  the  potential  water  power 
under  low  head  would  be  seriously  handicapped.  It  is  in  the  design 
of  draft  tubes  operating  under  conditions  mentioned  above  that  the 
importance  of  this  investigation  may  be  realized;  for,  having  found 
the  character  of  flow,  a  tube  may  be  designed  to  be  more  efficient  in 
regaining  kin(^tic  energy.  Hen^tofore  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  finding  the  character  of  flow  in  diverging  tubes. 

3  For  this  thesis  experiments  were  performed  on  seven  draft 
tubes.  All  of  the  tulx^s  were  3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  throat,  five 
enlarging  to  6  in.  at  the  mouth  and  two  to  0  in. 

'  Instructor,  I)<^i)t.  of  Mcchanifv^,  Rensselaor  Poly.  Inst. 


Abstract  of  a  thesis  submit  tod  to  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Rensselaer 
Polytcchnie  Institute  in  conformity  with  the  re(|uiremcnts  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  I'jjiiineerinn;,  .)\nu'  \\V2\,  and  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
December  11121,  of  The  Amehicax  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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4  One  tube  was  of  concrete,  the  others  being  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  iron.  The  angle  between  opposite  elements  varied  from 
4  to  12  deg.  Velocity  traverses  were  made  in  each  tube  at  four 
cross-sections,  including  the  throat  and  mouth  and  at  three  rates  of 
discharge.    The  eflSciencies  of  all  but  one  of  the  tubes  were  found. 

5  This  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Laboratory,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.Y.,  during  the  school  year  ending  June  1921. 

6  Water  for  the  t^sts  was  pumped  from  a  large  cistern  under 
the  hydrauUc  laboratory  by  means  of  a  6-in.  Lawrence  double- 
suction  centrifugal  pump  (1000  gal.  per  min.)  direct-connected  to  an 
Allis-Chalmers  d.c.  motor.  The  water  was  pumped  into  a  large 
tank  overhead,  from  which  it  discharged  through  an  18-in  tee  into  a 
5-in.  pipe  and  thence  into  a  3-in.  pipe  through  a  3-in.  gate  valve. 

7  After  discharging  through  the  draft  tube  into  the  concrete- 
lined  flume  30  in.  wide  by  18  in.  deep  and  containing  baffles  for 
smoothing  the  flow,  the  wiater  passed  over  a  suppressed  weir  into  the 
cistern  below. 

8  The  first  draft  tube  (A)  was  made  of  concrete,  about  one  part 
cement  to  three  parts  sand.  It  was  formed  by  pouring  the  concrete 
around  a  wood  core  in  an  8-in.  pipe  4  ft.  long.  The  wood  core  was 
represented  by  a  cylinder  3  in.  in  diameter  by  5  in.  long  on  the  top 
of  a  truncated  cone  having  a  diameter  of  3  in.  at  the  top  and  6  in. 
at  the  bottom  in  a  length  of  43  in.  This  gave  an  angle  of  4  deg. 
between  sides.  This  form  of  tube  was  very  inconvenient,  causing 
trouble  in  removing  the  core,  also  it  was  very  heavy.  The  rest  of 
the  tubes,  six  in  number,  were  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  of  the 
dimensions  given  in  Fig.  1.  Brass  couplings  (|-in.)  were  soldered  to 
the  draft  tubes  over  openings  large  enough  to  pass  the  pitot  tube 
through.  These  were  spaced  at  equal  intervals  of  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  draft  tubes.  The  upper  section  being  at  the  throat  and 
the  lower  one  I  in.  above  the  mouth.  At  these  four  sections  piezom- 
eter connections  were  made  of  J-in.  brass  tubes  soldered  to  the  draft 
tubes  and  at  90  deg.  from  the  pitot-tube  connections.  These  tubes 
were  connected  so  that  the  finish  was  perfectly  flush  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  draft  tubes. 

THE   TESTS 

9  Tests  were  made  at  three  rates  of  discharge;  0.985,  0.745, 
and  0.476  sec-ft.  The  high  rate  for  draft  tube  ''E*'  was  taken  at 
0.947  sec-ft.  instead  of  0.985  scc-ft.     All  tests  were  duplicated. 
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Roiidinps  wore  takfn  at  clevon  (soniottines  thirteen)  points  on  each 
(li.inictcr.  The  points  were  taken  closer  together  at  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  sjircailirig  out  toward  the  center.  In  the  traverses  taken  at 
the  throat  sections,  the  throat  pressure  and  tail-water  gapes  were 
also  i-ead,  just  iM'fore  taking  the  pitot-tube  n'adings. 

10  Coluinn  1  of  the  nott-s  (Tal)le  1)  gives  the  radius  from  the 
center  of  the  <lraft  tube  to  the  irn])ac1  orifice  of  the  pitot  tube  in 


inches.    AH  readings  between  the  two  L"s  l«>i]ig  taken  on  the  left  of 
the  center  line  anil  IIlos.^  I.cI ween  the  two  IV^om  the  right,    fohimn 
2  gives  the  piezometer  readings  in  iiLcltes. 
the  pit(>l-tu!ie  readings  in  iiiches.     'i'hese 
mercury  matmnieler  was  used.     Next  a 
marked  y  or  h  fur  uierciirv  i>v  water,  res 

last  eolltmi.  gives  tlie  h.iuk-g.Mge  reading 
hook  gage  w:ls  U.7litl  fl.  and  the  readiim 


ohunn  arc 

I  the 

e  (lie  <iiff<'rences  in  inches 
K-ctively.  'I'he  next  column 

L]>uted  from  //  or  li,  and  the 
'  in  feel.  TIlc  zero  of  the 
.  for  the  rales  o(  discliai-ge 
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TABLE   1    SAMPLE   NOTES 


Had.  to 

Piezom- 

Pitot 

Diflf. 

Vel. 

Hook 

Remarks 

pitot 

eter 

tube 

=A 

gage 

2.90L 

46.50 

48.90 

2.40 

3.58 

1.003 

Teot  B-12 

2.76 

46.10 

49.50 

3.40 

4.25 

1.003 

2.50 

45.75 

60.10 

4.35 

4.78 

1.004 

5.98  in.  Section 

1.76 

44.80 

51.90 

7.10 

6.15 

1.003 

0.76L 

44.20 

52.90 

8.70 

6.76 

1.004 

Cent  pump  used 

0 

43.95 

63.35 

9.40 

7.07 

1.003 

0.76R 

44.15 

63.00 

8.85 

6.86 

1.003 

1.76 

44.95 

51.60 

6.65 

6.95 

1.003 

Water  gage  used 

2.50 

46.10 

49.60 

3.50 

4.82 

1.003 

2.75 

46.45 

48.95 

2.50 

3.65 

1.003 

2.90R 

46.60 

48.75 

2.15 

3.40 

1.002 

Had.  to 

Pieiom- 

D 

Hook 

Piesom- 

pitot 

eter 

-V 

Vel. 

gage 

Flume 

eter 

Remarks 

1.42L 

54.20 

4.51 

17.58 

1.002 

70.2 

6.5 

TestD-l 

1.32 

54.86 

5.81 

19.95 

1.002 

70.7 

5.9 

1.17 

55.20 

6.47 

21.03 

1.002 

70.0 

6.7 

2.04  in.  Section 

0.92 

65.86 

6.76 

21.60 

1.002 

68.7 

6.2 

0.62L 

55.30 

6.66 

21.35 

1.002 

68.8 

6.1 

Cent,  pump  used 

0 

55.30 

6.66 

21.35 

1.002 

72.0? 

1.0? 

0.62R 

65.80 

6.66 

21.36 

1.002 

66.0 

7.2 

0.92 

55.26 

6.57 

21.20 

1.002 

66.4 

6.6 

Hg.  gage  used 

1.17 

55.10 

6.29 

20.77 

1.002 

66.7 

6.8 

1.82 

54.70 

6.51 

19.42 

1.002 

66.5 

6.6 

1.42R 

54.25 

4.61 

17.77 

1.002 

66.7 

6.3 

1.42L 

54.20 

4.51 

17.58 

1.002 

67.2 

4.8 

TeetD-2 

1.32 

54.76 

6.61 

19.60 

1.002 

66.2 

7.0 

1.17 

55.10 

6.29 

20.77 

1.002 

66.8 

6.0 

2.94  in.  Section 

0.92 

55.25 

6.67 

21.20 

1.002 

66.7 

6.2 

0.62L 

55.25 

6.67 

21.20 

1.002 

66.2 

7.1 

Cent,  pump  used 

0 

56.26 

6.57 

21.20 

1.002 

66.4 

6.9 

0.62R 

55.26 

6.57 

21.20 

1.002 

66.8 

6.2 

0.92 

55.25 

6.57 

21.20 

1.002 

66.3 

7.0 

Hg.  gage  uaed 

1.17 

55.10 

6.29 

20.77 

1.002 

66.7 

6.5 

1.32 

54.70 

5.51 

19.42 

1.002 

67.1 

6.0 

1.42R 

54.10 

4.31 

17.20 

1.002 

67.1 

6.0 

were  (see  above)  1.112  ft.,  0.961  ft.,  and  0.910  ft.,  respectively.  For 
the  high  rate  of  draft  tube  "E"  the  reading  was  1.000  ft.  Whenever 
readings  were  taken  at  other  rates  of  discharge,  the  velocity  tabu- 
lated is  that  found  by  correcting  the  calculated  velocity  in  the  ratio 
of  the  discharge.  The  variation  in  discharge,  however,  was  quite 
small.  The  notes  taken  at  the  throat  sections  contain  two  addi- 
tional columns.    One  marked  ''Flume"  gives  the  reading  of  the  tail 
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water  in  inches  and  the  other  marked  "Piezometer^'  gives  the 
throat  piezometer  reading  in  inches.  The  average  difference  of  these 
two  colunms  gives  the  negative  pressure  at  the  throat  due  to  the 
regain  of  kinetic  energy. 

COMPUTATIONS 

11  Reduction  of  mercury  readings  (/y)  for  velocity: 
V  =  cV2g{rS.{S  -  I)y/12  =  1.007>/2  x  32.2  x  12.6  ?/;  12  =  8.276x/z/ 
for  pitot  tube  No.  1. 


0  I  2         3  3         2  1 

Distance  from  Center  Line  in  Inches 


0 


Fig.  2     Velocity  Ctrves  of  Draft  Tires  A  and  B 

Reduction  of  water  readings  (h)  for  velocity. 

V  =  cV2gh~V2  =  1.007 \'2')^:V2:2li7i2  =  2.331  V/l  (tube  No.  1) 

V  =  c\2<JJrV2  =  1.000\  2'x  3272~/rT2  =  2.316 V/[  (tube  No.  2) 

12  The  following  will  serve  to  indicate  in  detail  the  computa- 
tions, test  D-1  (in  Table  1)  biMng  select(Hl. 

13  From  the  i)iozonieter  reading  of  51.20  in.  on  the  mercury 
manometer  by  previous  calibration  the  difference  between  the  pie- 
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zometer  and  pitot-tube  readings  ia  calculated  to  be  4.51  in.  The 
zero  reading  for  these  two  tubes  is  51.90  in.,  but  as  the  bore  was  not 
the  same,  a  slight  correction  was  introduced,  v  =  8.276v'j/  = 
8.276v'43i  =  17.58  ft.  per  sec. 

14  After  plotting  the  velocity  curves  against  radius,  the  mo- 
ment of  this  area  was  found  to  check  the  discharge  and  the  per  cent 


' 

a       ^ ^ 

"       '■         5 

'^ 

^             5 

5o 

i:f^te4:yfl 

i-s-~^- 

f    ip               N- 

1.    ^^ 

'-4^^--^i-- 

;#f-Tli 

KW 

°^'  1  '  1 '  1  IF 

DistoncefromCenterLine  in  Inchos 
Fia.  3    Velocity  Curves  op  Dramt  Tubes  C  and  D 

error  e  tabulated  in  Tables  2  and  3.  As  will  be  explained  later,  the 
inomentofthew-rcurvei9equaltoQ/27r.  e  =  100  (Q -(?i))/Qj, where 
Q  ia  the  discharge  by  integrating  velocity  curve  and  Qj  is  the  dis- 
charge by  weir  which  is  taken  as  being  correct.  For  tests  D-1  and 
D-2,  e  =  2.2  per  cent. 

15  The  average  difference  of  the  last  two  columns  of  tests  D-1 
and  D-2  gives  the  negative  pressure  head  in  inchea  at  the  throat  due 
to  regain  and  is  tabulated  in  Table  2  under  "  —p."  In  this  case  — p 
=  60.96  in.    From  the  velocity  curve  plotted  from  these  tests  (Fig.  3) 
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the  kinetic-energy  curve  was  constructed  by  plotting  v^  against  r^. 
The  area  under  this  curve  is  the  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the 
water  at  the  throat  section.     In  this  case  K.E./sec.  =  394.0  ft.  lb. 

I 


(s(^e  Par.  26) 


r-       K  E      I 

The  mean  velocitv  head  =  -  -  =  ^  '  —  — — -  ~ . 

2{/        sec.   wi}Q  (1  -\-  cy 

1)2.4  X  O.DS,)  (1.022)' 

<*n  oc 

The  efTici(^ncv  of  regain  =  -.  ^       .  ;rr  =  '^^•^^  P^'i'  cent. 

12  X  (i.Ol  ' 

K  F     1 - 

\'alues  of  — -  *)  -  -  and  efficie^ncv  niav  b(»  found  in  Tabk*  2. 

S(M'.        2f/ 


T\nLi:  2    TiiiioAT  si:ci"i()\s 


Dr.ift 

r'n 

e 

tiilx' 

Src-ft. 

|»rr  (■(  lit 

A 

n.ov:. 

-  2  7 

A 

0.71.*> 

-    l.l 

A 

Ii.l7«i 

-l.i 

H 

(i.'.K.') 

-   ."...i 

H 

0.71.'. 

-  :i.o 

li 

0.1 7f. 

-  .{.s 

V 

O.'KS.'i 

-  o.c, 

(" 

0.7  J. '. 

*  12 

(• 

0.t7ti 

-     0  2 

I) 

o.'.»sr. 

.22          1 

1) 

0.7J.'> 

-  2  0 

1) 

0.l7tl 

^  Id 

i<: 

0  ',>7J 

^  }..j 

h: 

0  7?."» 

-:r'.t 

i: 

0  }7t; 

-2  1 

I" 

O.'.is.'. 

:i  '". 

1' 

0.7}.') 

s  "t 

I' 

0  17(i 

;{  } 

(; 

0,'.»s.'. 

•  i  7         1 

c 

0.7}.') 

(i  0 

(i 

<i  }7r, 

-    7.1 

/)  111. 


K.K. 


r.2.is 
:i.').;io 
1  i.'.s 
c.s.nr. 
:fn.7<. 

I.".  Sti 

liit.'.tr, 
:\s:v.\ 
li:.20 
:,7.i;« 
;>2  ;:7 
\.\  s.-. 

(is  t.lt 

;{s  2s 

1.'.  7.'. 
.'.s  .-,} 
:\-2  2S 
i:{  is 


;i:n..'> 
lie. 7 

MM.  8 
121..') 

17s. :i 

i«;  2 

;{•»}  0 

iss  s 

.".2.2 

.{'.M.O 

1  7:i  2 

}<;  } 
;u }.(» 
I2:i  7 

;';s.} 

i.;;^  0 


1-2;  ft. 


I     por  rfiit. 


«;.:{."> 

■si.r. 

.s.ir. 

S.").0 

l.'.i 

.so.r> 

7.01 

80.7 

MX 

.s'.».;i 

l.-')ti7 

s}.;i 

C.Ol 

8}..-) 

li.fiS 

87.0 

1  .".<■,(> 

8r..2 

.'..(■)'.» 

78..") 

:i.:{;{ 

81.0 

1    17'. 

7S  I 

«i  2.". 

91..') 

;{  .')2 

90.7 

1.1  :i7 

91.1 

.i.i.) 

77.0 

;5.ii 

7S.2 

i.ii 

77.8 

1()  Consider   t(\sl    B-12  in    which   the    hook   gag(»  reading  was 

1.003  ft.  instf^ad  of  1.002  ft. 

17  The  (Hff<'J'enee  //  =  2.1(1  in. 

().i)sr)        ,  _     , 

V  =  2.:ni)A  2.10    ■   ^^,^,|^j  -   3..)S  tt.  per  sec. 

O.^S.")  _  di>chai,ii;e  for  hook-!2:tU('  rc'idinii;  of  1.002  f  1 .  (standard) 
0.1)!)0    -  di<ch:ir.i;<'  for  hnnk-ii:iLie  j-eadinu  of  1.003  ft. 
At  thi.^  >ection  I  lie  diaiiK'ler  on  which  the  readings  wove  taken  did 
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not  equal  the  mean  diameter.     Hence  upon  integrating  for  dis- 

(5  gg\2 
^7^1   and  the 

error  (e)  computed  after  this  correction  was  made. 

18  The  various  formulas  which  are  mentioned  above  am  derived 
as  follows: 

19  The  moment  of  the  area  of  a  tM*  curve  about  the  center  line 
is  equal  to  the  volume  of  water  per  second  divided  by  27r.  Let  r  =» 
radius  in  feet  corresponding  to  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  on  the 

TABLE   3     VALUES  OP  e  FOR   SECTIONS   BELOW  THROAT 


Draft  tube 

l8t.  Sect, 
below  throat 

2nd.  Sect, 
below  throat 

Sect, 
at  mouth 

QSec-ft. 

A 

—7.1 

—4.5 

+0.5 

0.986 

A 

—3.9 

—2.3 

+1.9 

0.746 

A 

—2.6 

—3.4 

+0.8 

0.476 

B 

—1.3 

—2.6 

+1.7 

0.986 

B 

—4.0 

—3.1 

+6.6 

0.746 

B 

—2.9 

+0.2 

+4.4 

0.476 

C 

—2.6 

.+3.7 

0.986 

C 

—2.8 

+8.7 

0.746 

C 

+1.3 

+9.4 

0.476 

D 

—1.4 

+1.6 

+6.6 

0.986 

D 

—2.2 

+4.8 

+4.8 

0.746 

D 

—1.3 

+0.8 

+7.7 

0.476 

E 

—0.8 

+0.1 

+6.7 

0.974 

E 

+0.4 

—0.1 

+6.4 

0.746 

E 

+1.6 

+3.8 

+  6.7 

0.476 

F 

—2.4 

—2.7 

+  6.6 

0.986 

F 

—2.3 

—1.7 

+  7.2 

0.746 

F 

—2.6 

+0.6 

0.476 

G 

—3.6 

—8.4 

+  6.8 

0.986 

G 

—1.3 

—3.5 

+  4.0 

0.746 

G 

—1.5 

+  4.2 

0.476 

thr  curve.   Then  Q  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second 


=  J*v2irrdr  =27r  y*  rvdr, 

0  0 

But  vdr  is  d  (area)  under  curve,  and  rvdr  is  the  moment  of  this  area 
about  the  center  line.    Performing  the  integration: 

Q  =  27r  X  moment  of  half-area  about  center  line 

=   TT  X  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  two   half-areas 
about  the  center  line. 

20  The  efficiency  of  a  draft  tube  as  a  regainer  of  kinetic  energy 
may  be  determined  as  follows : 
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21  Consider  a  draft  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  that  the  upper 
tank  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the  head  A'  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  losses  at  a  given  rate  of  flow.  Thus  W  is  the  total  loss.  The 
velocity  head  in  the  upper  tank  is  assumed  to  equal  zero  and  there 
is  no  loss  down  to  the  throat  of  the  draft  tube.    Then 


Now 


V- 

Vu  +  Za  =  Pb  +  ■—     or 


n 

2g 


=  Za   -  Pb  +  Pa. 


V 


ro 


Pb  =  -hz  +  Pa    and     Pa  =  0  .'.  —  =  /ii 


J — I 


h! 


H 

-     - 

'      " 

- 

Fig.  4    Arrangement  of  Draft  Tube 

Now  h'  represents  the  loss,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  a  draft  tube  as 
a  regainer  of  kinetic  energy 


V- 

•Ml 

-  }u 

iv; 

Ih 

-*!/ 

is  positive. 


Readings  are  referred  to  atniosi)henc  pressure  as  a  datum,  /io  is 
negative  as  the  zero  of  the  gage  board  is  at  0  —  0',  the  surface  of 
tail  water,  and  hence    -  ho 

22  When*  there  is  a  loss  Ix^tween  a  and  b  the  efficiency'  can  not 
hi)  found  by  siuij^ly  taking  the  readings  hi  and  ho.  In  this  case  the 
Heading  hi  must  be  replaced  by  TV/2{/  determined  from  the  velocity 
traverse  takcai  at  this  section.  This  was  the  method  used  in  this 
investigation. 

23  Kinetic  energy  per  second  =  K.E./sec.  =  Wv^/2(j 


W  =  J^wv27rnlr,  where  w  =  density  of  water 

0 
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/:J  ^:h.-r  .Ttfr  =  !^  /  ,;»  2rdr  =  ^  fM  if) 


Hteiictf  :be  i.rva^  *j::i'^r  ihe  r^r^-curve  multiplied  by  -^  equals  the  kin- 

:2-l  To  «c5  1"^  2;.  di\-ide  by  IT,  since  head  is  the  amount  of 
etier^-  fvr  rv^cn.i  ot  waiter. 

V]  _  K.E./sec.  ^  K.E./sec. 

Due  to  :ht^  t^rrvr «?  found  by  checking  the  velocity  curves  against  the 
ir^ir  for  dr<*.'hiir^.  a  correction  was  applied  to  the  velocity  head 
11,  2*;  »u>t  toutivi.  This  correction  is  based  on  the  assiunption  that 
the  wkviut^  found  from  the  pitot-tube  traverse  must  be  increased 
or  decrv^As^xl  proportionally  so  that  the  discharge  found  by  the 
**monK^nt "  ntethod  equals  that  foimd  by  the  weir.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  isi  tX)ui\'Hleat  to  changing  the  constant  for  the  pitot  tube. 

25  Ijox  Qi  «  ilischarge  by  weir  (assumed  to  be  correct) 

0  »  dis<*harge  found  by  taking  the  moment  of  the  u-r 
cur^e 

V  Q-Qo     1     . 

0       V       I 

where  v  -  pitot-tulx^  velocity  and  Vq  =  corrected  velocity. 

26  hex  K.E.  «  kinotic  energ>'  from  t;V^-curve. 

K.E.o  «  tlKH)retical   kinetic  energy  from  t;*ro*-curve    (if 
such  curve  were  plotted) 

1     '  r 
As  before  K.E.  =  7;  7*  -  2wTrrvdr 

2o     1/ 

1     *■  t'*  1     •*  k^v^ 

K.E.o  «=  :q  y  —  2wTrrv(4r  =  0  X  —  2wTrkvdr 

.-.     K.E.o  =  Mv.E. 
and  vl      K.E.o      Ar^K.E.      K.E.        1 


2g        icQo  wQo         wQo  (1  +  e)« 


since  ,  _       1 
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3  2  10  2  3 

Distance  from  Center  Line  m  Inches 

Fh;.  .')     X'f.r.ociTV  ('ruvi:s  of  Dkaft  Tihe  K 


27  Ivicli  v(*l()('il\'  curve  fFius.  2,  3.  T)  iuu\  (>)  n^])r(\sonts  the 
results  of  Iwo  individual  (I'avrrscs  or  tc-^ts.  IIcuco  for  the  8G  curves 
sliowu,  172  tests  were  inade.  'i\vo  additional  t(\sts,  I)-25  and  D-2C), 
wore  made  at  tlie  mouth  of  dvn^i  tube  '*l)"at  a  discharge  of  0.223 
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cu,  ft.  per  sec,  (hook  gage  -  1.851  ft,).  This  is  the  lowest  full-line 
curve  plotted  under  "D"  (Fig.  3),  Four  more  tests,  D-27,  D-28, 
D-29  and  D-30,  were  made  6  in.  below  the  mouth  of  draft  tube  "  D  " ; 
the  first  two  at  0,476  sec-ft,  and  the  last  two  at  0.985  sec-ft.  These 
two  curves  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  3).    For  the  piezom- 


0>6lnncefromC«n1irLine  in  Inches 
Fia.  6   Vklocitt  Cubves  of  Dkaft  Tubes  F  and  G 

eter  reading,  the  flume  connection  was  used.    The  efficiency  curves 
(Fig.  7)  were  plotted  on  a  base  of  average  velocity. 

28  The  velocity  curves  for  the  throat  section  of  draft  tube  "A" 
were  so  distorted  it  was  thought  that  a  sudden  enlargement  to 
reduce  the  velocity  would  permit  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  in  a 
smoother  stream-line  flow.  Accordingly  the  section  of  8-in.  pipe 
with  bell  mouth  at  bottom  to  meet  the  3-in  section  was  introduced 
The  effect  of  this  was  very  noticeable,  as  the  curves  for  the  remain- 
ing tubes  were  very  nearly  symmetrical. 

29  With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  curves  indicate: 
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1  That  the  velocity  at  the  throat  (before  the  water  enters 

the  flare)  is  uniform,  falHng  off  at  the  walls 

2  That  this  uniform  velocity  breaks  down  at  the  sides  of  the 

diverging  tube  first  and  gradually  falls  off  nearer  and 
nearer  the  center.  The  curves  for  the  first  section  below 
the  throat  indicate  this 

3  That  some  distance  down  in  the  draft  tube,  the  uniform 

velocity  wliich  persisted  at  tlie  c(*nter  finally  disapi^ears 
and  tlie  velocity  curve  becomes  peaked  at  the  center 

4  That  this  peaked  curve  persists  down  the  rest  of  the  tube, 


s 


II      12 


9     10      II      12      13      14     15      16      n      16      19     20     21      32 

Average  Throat  Velocify  ,  Feet  per  Second 

Via.  7     Efficiency  Curves  of  Draft  Tubes 


fiatteniiig  out  somewhat  toward  the  mouth,  but  even 
tliere  liaving  a  center  velocity  of  from  twice  to  five  times 
the  wall  velocitv 
5  That  this  ratio  of  center  velocity  to  wall  velocity  increases 

with  the  angle  of  fliire 
G  Tliat  at  a  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  draft  tube  equal 
to  th(^  diameter  at  this  point,  tlie  curve  remains  peaked. 
This  is  only  based  on  the  four  under-water  traverses  below 
draft  tube  "D." 
30  ''Lat(^ral  flow,"  the  motion  of  tlie  watcT  due  to  the  flare, 
appears  to  b(^  greatest  near  the  wall,  bn^aking  down  the  velocity 
curve  verv  jireatlv  \u)n\     Its  etVect  at  tlie  center  of  the  tube  is  more 
gradual  and.  at  first,  uniform. 
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31  At  the  end  of  the  tests  the  impact  orifice  in  pitot  tube  No.  1 
was  plugged  and  a  small  hole  drilled  in  the  side.  A  traverse  (Table 
4)  was  made,  referring  the  pitot-tube  readings  to  the  piezometer  at 
the  wall  of  the  tube.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  pitot  tube  records  a 


TABLE  4    TRAVERSE   DRAFT  TUBE   "D."  4.24   IN.   SECTION 


Rad.  to  Pitot 

Piezometer 

Tube  press. 

Diflf. 

Hook  gmge 

2.02L 

42.75 

42.30 

-0.45 

0.910 

1.92 

42.85 

42.10 

-0.75 

0.910 

1.72 

43.15 

41.70 

-1.45 

0.910 

1.42 

43.50 

41.10 

-2.40 

0.910 

0.82L 

43.60 

40.90 

-2.70 

0.910 

0 

43.65 

40.85 

-2.80 

0.910 

0.82R 

43.60 

41.00 

-2.60 

0.910 

1.42 

43.40 

41.40 

-2.00 

0.910 

1.72 

43.20 

41.90 

-1.30 

0.910 

1.92 

43.00 

42.30 

-0.70 

0.910 

2.02R 

42.85 

42.60 

-0.25 

0.910 

lower  reading  than  the  piezometer.  This  is  not  due  to  whirl  as  the 
differences  are  all  negative.  The  curvature  of  the  pitot  tube  would 
not  permit  its  side  orifice  to  record  true  pressure. 

32  It  would  be  of  interest  in  the  future  to  conduct  tests  under 
very  low  rates  of  discharge,  also  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  variation  of  pressure  across  a  section. 
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RKPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   STANDARD 
TONNAGE   BASIS   FOR  REFRIGERATION 

4  SPECIAL  cominittoe  of  the  Amorican  Society  of  Mechanical 
^  Engineers  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fred  Matthews,  Chairman, 
Henry  Torrance,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Berry,  Peter  Neff,  John 
E.  Starr,  and  Gardner  T.  Voorhees,  the  membership  of  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  was 
recently  appointed  to  fix  a  ''Standard  Tonnage  Basis  for  Refriger- 
ation." Its  findings  reported  to  The  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  at  its  Annual  Meeting  held  on  December  7-10  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  standard  ton  of  refrigeration  is  288,000  B.t.u. 

(2)  The  standai'd  commercial  ton  of  refrigeration  is  at  the 
rate  of  200  B.t.u.  per  min. 

(8)  The  standard  rating  of  a  refrigerating  machine^  using 
hciuefiable  vapor  is  the  number  of  standard  commercial 
tons  of  n^fiigeration  it  performs  under  adopted  rc- 
frigei'ant  |)r(^ssu]vs.- 

This  report  has  bcH'u  ajiproved  by  the  American  vSociety  of  Re- 
frig(M'ating   pjigineers. 

^  A  reiri^('r.'itiii«^  riiachiiie  is  tlie  conipressor  cylinder  of  the  compression 
refrigrratin^  system,  or  tlic  absorber,  lifjuor  pump  and  generator  of  the  ab- 
sorption ret"riti<M"atiii<i;  system. 

2  'I'he.se  pr(\<sur('s  are  iiu^asunnl  outside  and  within  10  ft.  of  the  refriger- 
ating ma(hiii(\  dislaiiecs  which  are  measured  along  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes, 
respectively;  ('/)  the  inlet  pressure  bcMug  that  which  corresponds  to  a  satura- 
tion temi)ernture  of  .")  (leg.  fahr.  (—  lo  deg.  cent.)  and  (//)  the  outlet  pressure 
being  that  which  cnrresjjonds  to  a  saturation  of  SO  deg.  fahr.  (30  deg.  cent.) 


Prc^cjited  as  a  ]»rehminary  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1020. 
Revised  rejinrt  presented  and  adoftted  by  Tin:  Amekican  Society  OF  Mechan- 
ical I-*N<iiM.i:i(>  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  May  lO'Jl. 
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REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
FOR  ROLLER  TRANSMISSION  CHAINS 

'^PHE  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  for  Roller  Transmission 
Chains  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Gear  Manu- 
facturers Association  has  developed  standards  for  (1)  Roller  Trans- 
mission Chain  Dimensions,  Heavy,  Medium,  and  Light  Series; 
(2)  Roller  Transmission  Chain  Sprockets;  (3)  Tooth  Forms  for 
Roller  Chain  Sprockets  and  corresponding  cutter  design;  and  (4) 
Uniform  System  for  Numbering  Chains.^ 

2  As  its  work  has  progressed,  the  Joint  Committee  has  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Association  of  British 
Driving  Chain  Manufacturers  with  a  view  to  the  final  adoption  of 
standards  w^iich  would  receive  international  approval.  Conse- 
quently certain  concessions  have  been  made  on  both  sides  and  the 
standard  dimensions  given  below  are  the  same,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.B.D.C.M.,  and  most  Ameri- 
can chains  will  operate  over  British  sprockets. 

ROLLKH    TRANSMISSION    CHAINS  —  HEAVY    SERIES 

3  The  ^'  chain  widths  ^^  given  in  Column  5  of  Table  1  are  for 
the  wide-chain  series.  The  numbers  express  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  inside  plates  and  are  as  near  to  the  norm  of  W  =  f  P 
as  seems  advisable  in  consideration  of  present  practice  and  the  de- 
sire to  express  dimensions  in  terms  of  binary  fractions.  These  are 
known  as  ^'  wide  "  chains. 

4  The  Committee  also  recognizes  as  standard  a  narrow  class 
of  chains  for  which  W  =  approximately  0.41  P,  but  recommends 
only  the  wide  series  for  general  practice.  These  narrow  chains  can 
be  made  in  all  three  series,  heavy,  medium  and  light. 

^  Standards  (1)  and  (2)  wen^  presnted  to  and  adopted  by  The  American 
Society  of  Mkchaxical  Enginekks  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  May  1921. 
Standards  (3)  and  (4)  were  presented  to  and  ado{)ted  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
December  1921.     The  S.  A.  E.  has  adopted  the  entire  set. 
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.ii>i;5iv>«J    ^r  ROLLER  TRANSMISSION  CHAIN,  HEAVY 


O*"-' 


Pin 

Thickness 

Chain 

Measur- 

Approx. 

QuOt 

of  Inside 

Width 

ing  Load 

Teat  Load 

Plates 

Mill.  (W») 

Lb. 

Lb. 

:^ 

1}  12S 

0.050 

0.250 

14 

464 

*j> 

11.156 

0.060 

0.3125 

25 

825 

.  JU 

0  300 

0.080 

0.375 

39 

1280 

t>V 

Q  3»i 

0.094 

0.500 

56 

1850 

>i> 

0.3125 

0.125 

0.625 

100 

3300 

■sj 

0  375 

0.156 

0.750 

156 

5150 

.  ^> 

0.4375 

0.1876 

1.000 

225 

7430 

uU 

0.500 

0.220 

1.125 

325 

10700 

•    .^;> 

,      0  5d25 

0.250 

1.250 

400 

13200 

r  ,N>ii 

■      0.781 

0.3125 

1.5625 

625 

20600 

1  *ua 

0.9375 

0.375 

1.875 

900 

29700 

>  .^w 

1.J50 

0.500 

2.500 

1600 

52800 

i.  '<*# 

,      1.500 

1 

0.625 

3.000 

2500 

82500 

Approx. 

V^vr^Nt. 

Approx.  i 

iP 

Approx. 

100  P* 

3300P>or  i 

n* 

'  roUer  diam. 

0.625  P 

breaking 

strength 

XVS..VSC   rKAXSMISSION    CHAINS  —  MEDIUM   SERIES 

^  W  ^.cfcr.viArxi  medium-weight  series  of  roller  transmission 
,  \w.>  5*^  jx>iV*Vvwi  by  adopting  for  each  pitch  the  standard  rollers, 
^^^.  -^Nv  .vNt  x^  .^^  ^>t^  the  next  shorter  pitch  and  assembling  them 
v^    >  >ixx^  ^^i  v^  A^.u^l  in  thickness  to  those  of  the  next  shorter  pitch 

HvVw^'S   rK-VNSMISSION   CHAINS  —  LIGHT   SERIES 

^     *nii   :<i.i.vvUr\i   light-weight   series    of   roller    transmission 

a.*,  ivv  cv  .►t.-ocf.xNi  by  Adopting  for  each  pitch  the  standard  rollers, 

x*.n:k:.k>^  vtvt  ^  .*>>  0*  the  second  shorter  pitch  and  assembling  them 

N^.;  1  >svi^  M*  %^  v\:.u*l  in  thickness  to  those  of  the  second  shorter 

•      <>.     1  .cv  >iv'.ur^  the  five  principal  dimensions  of  the  chain 
'i    .     >v'   .*     svu  pitches  in  each  of  the  three  series,  the  Com- 
^.^v  .IMC  *•'  *^-^t  is  necessary  to  insure  the  interchange- 
^  x;N*  V  1  '  v>t  IvUYivn  chains  of  various  makes  and  also  the 
>       ,  »  \  1  ^  \V^^\vu  chains  and  sprockets. 
>^  ...V-     '.    v'>.:i^«  Length,    New  chains  imder  standard 

V  v*v.    *  .<«  nV  vnie  sixty-fourth  inch  per  foot  over-length. 


t..:  tv 


,\-- 


»x 


V   V  ,.  *  v^^  Ivn^iith. 
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ROLLER   TRANSMISSION    CHAIN    SPROCKETS 

9  Table  2  and  its  accompanying  figure  give  in  convenient 
form  the  standard  dimensions  of  chain  sprockets  as  far  as  width, 
clearance  and  transverse  sections  are  concerned. 

ROLLER  TRANSMISSION  CHAIN  SPROCKET-TOOTH  FORM 
AND  SPROCKET-TOOTH  CUTTERS 

10  Historical  Note.  The  first  tooth  forms  for  roller-chain 
sprockets  were  designed  upon  the  theory  that  the  tooth  action  was 
similar  to  that  of  gear  teeth,  the  chain  being  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  a  rack.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  when  chains  had 
been  in  use  a  short  timc^  the  wear  at  the  joints  caused  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  pitch  of  the  chain,  thus  destroying  perfect  registration 
with  the  sprocket  teeth  which  resulted  in  rough  action  and  rapid 
wear.  The  sprocket  teeth  were  then  redesigned  to  provide  for 
the  chain  elongation  In^  making  the  tooth  gap  somewhat  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  chain  roller,  but  with  little  or  no  modifi- 
cation in  the  contour  of  the  tooth,  which  was  so  shaped  that  the  chain 
roller  bore  almost  squarely  against  the  sprocket  tooth,  throwing 
practically  the  whole  load  on  a  single  tooth. 

11  Meanwhile,  the?  use  of  roller  chains  became  more  exten- 
sive and  the  demands  made  on  them  more  exacting.  This  condi- 
tion naturally  led,  l)oth  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  action  betw(»en  chains  and  sprocket  teeth  than 
had  hitherto  l)een  given  to  the  subject,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  l)v  giving  some  obliquity  to  the  face  of  the  sprocket  tooth, 
quite  different  and  decidedly  better  results  could  be  obtained.  The 
action  of  the  forc(\s  called  into  play  can  be  readily  analyzed  by 
the  graphic  method  of  laying  out  a  parallelogram  of  forces  which  will 
show  in  tru(^  proportion  the  initial  tcnision  on  the  chain,  the  resul- 
tant thrust  on  the  sprocket  tooth  (determined  by  the  degree  of 
obliquity  selected)  and  a  balancing  force  passed  on  to  the  ensuing 
links  of  the  chain  \vh(^re  this  action  is  repeated  in  a  lessening  amount. 

12  Bv  this  met  hod  the  load  on  a  chain  may  be  distributed 
ov(M'  several  teeth  of  the  sprocket  and  at  the  same  time,  by  ex- 
tending tlu^  obli(jue  portion  of  the  spi'ocket  tooth  a  suitable  dis- 
tance, it  is  niade  p(>ssil)le  for  a  cliain  of  elongatcMl  pitch  to  slide  out- 
Wiird  on  this  oblicjue  face  until  it  finds  a  pitch  curve  on  the  sprocket 
corresponding  to  llie  h'tiiit Innied  pitch  of  the  chain.  These  general 
findintrs    w(M-e    friM'lv    exclianized    amonii;    the    chain    manufacturers 
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and  one  of  the  English  companies  published  a  brochure  on  the  sub- 
ject. During  the  war  more  pressing  matters  prevented  an  inter- 
change of  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  nevertheless  most  of  the 
sprocket  manufacturers  evolved  tooth  forms  along  these  lines. 

SPROCKET  TOOTH  FORM    (SEE   FIG.    1) 

13  It  is  now  proposed  to  effect  an  agreement  upon  one 
standard  form  that  shall  supersede  the  various  individual  designs, 
and  the  formula  now  presented  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  adop- 
tion is  a  composite  of  the  best  features  of  the  various  tooth  shapes 
that  have  been  tried  out  and  pronounced  satisfactory. 


31°  + 


90^ 

N 


Fig.  1 


W8  =  0.8  D 


B  =  13°  - 


18^ 

N 


xy  =  1.3  D  X  sin  ^25°  - 

IP        n    7^  •     180° 

E  =-  O.D.  X  sm  -T7- 

N 


90^^ 

N 


Outside  Diameter  of  Sprocket  =  P(  0.7  +  cot 


=  p(o: 


180; 

N 


) 


P  =  pitch  of  chain 

D  =  nominal  roller  diameter 

N  =  number  of  teeth  in  sprocket 

D'  =  diameter  of  seating  curve  =  1.005  D  +  0.003  in. 

H  =  height  of  tooth  crest  above  the  chord  st  =  0.35  P 

zz  is  a  circular  arc  whose  center  is  at  w 
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zy  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  xvz 

ek  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  st 

qy  is  a  lino  parallel  to  \vz  with  q  so  located  that  the  circular 

arc  through  y  will  pass  through  k,  thus  forming  a  pointed 

tooth. 


SPROCKET-TOOTH    CUTTERS    (SEE   FIG.    2) 

U     Clutters  shall  be  designed  for  6,  7-8,  9-11,  12-17,  18-34,  35 
teeth   and   over. 

15  The  number  of  teeth  on  which  each  cutter  shall  be  based  is, 

2  X  n 
M  =  r^ ,  where  N  and  n   are   the   maximum   and   minimum 

number  of  teeth  to  be  cut  by  an\'  given  cutter.  A  sprocket  having 
A'  teeth  will  thus  have  a  pressure  angle  which  departs  the  same 
amount  from  the  desired  pressure  angle  as  one  having  n  teeth. 

16  The  values  of  M  for  the  various  cutters  are  respectively,  6, 
7.47,  9.90,  14.07,  23.54  and  65.42  teeth. 


/ 


Fig.  2 


17     Cutter   numbers   shall    be   respectively,  6,  7^,   10,   14,  24 


and  65. 


ly  =  1.005  D  +0.003  in. 


A 

irs 


00° 

"  '^^     +  M 
=  O.S  D 


>o 


xy   =  1.3  7J  sin  (^25^- 


90^^ 
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xz  is  a  circular  arc  with  w  as  the  center 
zy  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  wz 
yq  is  a  line  parallel  to  wz 
g  is  a  point  so  located  that  the  arc  yk,  struck 
from  g  as  a  center,  will  pass  through  k 
The  radius  R  may  be  determined  graphically. 
18    Where  the  same  roller  diameter  is  used  on  chains  of  two 
different   pitches    (as  f-in.   roller,    1-in.   pitch;    and  f-in.   roller, 
IJ-in.  pitch),  cutters  Nos.  6  and  7^  shall  be  designed  for  the  longer 
pitch,  and  may  be  used  for  cutting  sprockets  of  the  shorter  pitch. 

TABLE  2  DIMENSIONS  OF  ROLLER  TRANSMISSION  CHAIN  SPROCKETS 


r- 


'M  ! 


\ 


ill  I 


M.. 


R  (Min)  =  0.43  P.    W  =  Chain  width. 


Pitch 

(P) 


1\ 
1\ 

l\ 

2 
21 

3 

4 

5 


For- 
mulas 


Sprocket  Width 
(T) 


0.227  =fc  0.004 
0.284  =fc  0.005 
0.343  =fc  0.006 
0.459  *  0.007 

0.575  *  0.008 

0.692  =fc  0.010 
0.924  =*=  0.012 
1.040  =*=  0.013 

1.156  =fc  0.015 
1.447  =*=  0.018 

1.738  =*=  0.021 

2.319  =*=  0.027 

2.784  *  0.032 


T=  0.03W-  0.000 

Tolerances  = 

=t  (0.01W  + 0.002 


c 

E 

0.113 
0.150 
0.1875 
0.225 

0.300 

i 

0.375 
0.450 
0.525 

7 

3J 

0.600 
0.750 

/a 

0.900 

1 

1.200 

1 

1.500 

1 

0.3P 

P/8 

Sprocket 

Bottom 

Diam. Minus 

Tolerance 


O.OOt 
0.006 
0.007 
0.009 

0.012 

0.015 
0.018 
0.021 

0.024 
0.030 

0.036 

0.0  i8 

0.060 


0.0 12P 


Nominal 

Clrarance 

(W-T) 


0.023 
0.028 
0.032 
0.011 

0.050 

0.058 
0.076 
0.085 

0.094 
0.115 

0.137 

0.181 

0.216 


0.07W  +  0.006 


All  dimensions  in  inches 
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C'utteis  Nos.  10,  14,  24  and  65  shall  bo  designed  for  the  shorter  pitch 
and  may  be  used  to  cut  s})rockets  of  the  longer  pitch. 

1  S{)° 

19     ir   =  width  of  cutter  =  1.02  x  0.  D.  X  sin  — , 

n 

to  the  next  higher  32d  inch;  where  0.  I),  ecjuals  the  outside  di- 
ameter of  the  sprocket  with  the  larger  pitch  and  the  lowest  number 
of  teeth  to  be  cut  witli  the  cutter. 

Note:   The  sjMH'itications  to  the  cutter  niakcr  may  be  simpHfied  if  w  and 
z  are  located  as  foUows: 


.     /  00° \ 

h  =  O.SxDx  cos  ( '^1'  +  -^) 
z  =  2.ti  X  Z)  X  sin  {{).-)°  -   '^\ 


xz  = 


20  I'his  pr()[)()sed  standard  tooth  foiin  and  the  cutters  which 
{)r()duce  it  have  slight  modifications  from  those  in  general  use,  but 
the  principles  involved  have  all  i)een  thoroughly  triinl  out  and  the 
compromises  that  have  been  madt^  to  j^roduce  a  standard  are  in  no 
case  large  enough  to  influence  the  result.  Sprocket  teeth  cut  to 
similar  forms  have  been  in  very  general  use  for  a  number  of  years. 

21  Standard  chains  made  to  fit  the  old  form  of  sj)rocket  teeth 
will  fit  tlie  ninv  foi-m  as  well,  but  tluy  will  run  better  on  the  new 
si:)rockets. 

STANDARD    UNIFOUM    SYSTEM    FOR    NI'MHEH1X(;    CHAINS 

22  In  this  system  of  numbc^-ing,  eacli  chain  number  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  first  indicated  by  the  first  one  or  two  digits; 
the  second  by  the  last  digit,  and  the  third  part  l)y  the  lett(T  which 
follows  the  figures.  The  rul(*  for  fixing  the  number  of  any  standard 
chain  is  as  follows: 

a  Th(^  left-hand  figures  shall  denote  the  num])er  of  one- 
eighth  (J)  inch(^s  in  the  pilch 

b  The  final  figure  shall  ck'note  the  series  to  which  the  chain 
belongs.  "0"  stands  for  the  heavy  series,  "1"  for  the 
medium  series,  and  "2"   for  the  light  series 

c  The  letteis  "lb"'  and  '\V"  following  the  figui\^s  shall  de- 
note wlu'lher  the  cliain  is  wide  or  narrow. 

Thus,  if  til'*  pit  ell  is  I  in.  and  tli(^  chains  is  n  wide  oik^  of  the  heav}^ 
series,  its  number  is  'M)\]'.  Anain,  if  its  pitch  is  Ij  in.  and  it  is  a 
narrow  chain  of  tlie  niediuni  seri(\">,  the  standard  number  is  14LV. 
2)^  To  ])rovide  for  rollerh'ss  bu^liing  chains  the  conunittee 
proposes  the  use  of  the  digits  .">,  (j  and  7  in  place  of  0,  1  and  2. 


No.  1833 

REPORT  OF  RESEARCH  SUB-COMMITTEE 

ON  LUBRICATION 

T^HE  Sub-Committee  on  Lubrication  has  continued  its  study  of 
lubrication  problems  during  the  past  j^ear,  keeping  in  touch  also 
with  investigations  being  carried  on  elsewhere  so  far  as  these  have 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  fundamental  questions  involved  in  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  lubricants. 

2  In  the  previous  report,  which  was  presented  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  1919,^  some  mention  was  made  of  experi- 
mental results  already  secured  by  the  members  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of  problems  which  seemed  of 
particular  significance. 

3  In  connection  with  one  of  these  problems,  namely,  that  of 
determining  change  of  viscosity  of  lubricants  under  high  pressure, 
the  following  report  of  progress  may  be  submitted. 

4  Several  oils  of  diverse  character  have  been  investigated  up 
to  a  moderately  high  pressure  with  both  high  and  low  temperature, 
as  shown  by  Table  1.  It  will  be  noticed  not  only  that  the  percent- 
age increase  of  viscosity  over  and  above  its  initial  value  at  the 
temperature  in  question  due  to  an  application  of  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
pressure  is  quite  pronounced  at  both  temperatures,  but  that  the 
relative  sequence  of  the  different  oils  with  respect  to  the  pressure 
effect  is  not  the  same  at  the  temperature  of  steam  (100  deg.  cent.) 
as  it  was  found  to  be  at  ordinary  temperature  (25  deg.  cent.).  Thus 
at  25  deg.  cent,  one  of  the  mineral  oils  (Texaco)  showed  a  very 
much  larger  pressure  coefficient  than  lard  oil,  the  numerical  change 
of  viscosity  of  the  Texaco  having  been  290  per  cent  as  against  75 
per  cent  for  lard  oil.    On  the  other  hand,  when  these  same  two 

1  Mechanical  Engineering,  vol.  41,  June  1919,  p.  537. 
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samples  of  oil  are  subjected  to  the  same  change  of  pressure  at  100 
deg.  cent,  the  lard  oil  now  shows  the  greater  effect,  namely,  34  per 
cent  as  against  only  31  per  cent  for  the  Texaco.  The  Committee 
considers  this  fact  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  relative 


TABLE  1    CHANGE  OF  VISCOSITY  DUE  TO  A  PRESSURE  OF  6000  LB. 
PER  SQ.   IN.  (ABOUT  400  KG    PER  SQ.  CM.) 


Oil 

Appbox.  Abs. 
V18CO8ITT 

(C.G.S.)    FOB 

Atuos.  Pbbssubb 
AT  25  Deo.  Cent. 

Appbox.  Pebcentaos  Incbkasb 
of  vi8co8itt 

At  25  deg.  cent. 

At  100  deg.  cent. 

Lard 

0.5 
0.4 
1.5 
0.9 

75 

72 

290 

160 

34 

Sperm 

29 

Asobalt  base  (Texaco) 

31 

Paraflin  base  (Veedol) 

50 

behavior  of  a  series  of  oils  to  be  a  significant  one  not  previously 
brought  forward. 

5  Recently  the  pressure  range  available  for  these  experi- 
ments has  been  increased  to  3000  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (44,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.)  and  a  series  of  different  lubricating  oils  are  being  studied 


TABLE   2    APPROXIMATE   RESULTS  OBTAINED   ON   VEEDOL  AND  LARD  OIL 


Effect 


Solidifying  pressure  at  about  21  deg.  cent. 

Increase  in  viscosity  at  100  deg.  for  3000 
kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (44,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.) .  . 

Increase  in  viscosity  at  100  deg.  for  1500 
kg.  per  sq  cm.  (22,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.) . . 


Veedol 


1240  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(18,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


1900  per  cent 
376  per  cent 


Lard  Oil 


1550  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(22,800  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


600  per  cent 
240  per  cent 


over  this  range  at  both  room  temperature  and.  100  deg.  cent.  The 
various  samples  all  show  curves  strongly  concave  upward  when 
viscosity  is  plotted  as  ordinate  against  pressure  as  abscissa,  with 
a  tendency  for  a  sharp  increase  which  may  practically  be  called 
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solidification  at  some  fairly  definite  pressure,  but  the  individual 
oils  show  considerable  variation.  Table  2  shows  approximate  results 
obtained  on  Veedol  and  lard  oil,  which  will  be  subject  to  very  slight 
numerical  corrections  when  the  apparatus  is  completely  stand- 
ardized. 

6  The  object  of  investigating  the  change  of  viscosity  under 
pressure  is  pi'imaiily,  as  indicated  in  the  n^port  presented  at  the 
Detroit  meeting,^  to  discover  whether  this  phenomenon  has  an}^ 
bearing  on  the  fact  that  certain  oils,  notably  lard  oil,  are  more  eiYec- 
tive  than  other  lubi'icants  under  some  conditions.  A  secondary 
object  is  to  map  out  the  complete  empirical  curves  characterizing 
the  viscosity  of  the  most  important  lulnicating  oils  as  functions  of 
pressure  and  temj)(4'ature.  The  viscosity-temperature  curves  at 
atmospheric  pr(\>^sure  form  a  recognized  factor  in  oil  specifications, 
but  such  data  have  not  been  available  at  higher  pressures  prior  to 
the  work  of  this  Commit  tee. ^ 

7  The  inv(\stigation  of  viscosity  under  pressure  is  being  carried 
out  ])V  Mr.  M.  D.  Hersev  of  the  Sub-Conmiittee,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Connnittee  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  covu'tesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Jefferson  Ph\'sical  La])oratory  of  Harvard  T'niversity  in  im- 
portant features  of  the  work.  The  apparatus  in  use  is  a  further 
modification  of  that  previously  described^  and  is  based  on  the  rolling- 

1  A.  S.  M.  K.  Spring  Mootin*:,  Detroit,  Mich.,  June,  1919. 

2  Tlie  prolileni  of  nio;isuiinf]j  viscosity  of  lubricants  under  pressure  has  gone 
forward  in  three  steps  as  follows:  First,  this  Committee  discovered  the  existence 
of  the  efi'ect  and  made  (juantitative  <leterminations  on  one  fixed  oil  and  one 
mineral  oil  at  20  dvii.  cent,  oxer  a  i)rcssure  ran^e  of  200  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(3000  lb.  per  scp  in.),  these  data  having  been  published  by  M.  D.  Ilcrsey 
in  1910  (see  footnote'^).  Second,  the  ])ressure-viscosity  curves  for  four  fixed 
and  four  mineral  oils  were  investigated  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
(England)  over  a  pressure  range  of  al)out  1200  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (18,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.)  the  tem])erature  in  all  cases  l)eing  40  deg.  cent.  (J.  II. 
Hyde,  Froc.  Koy.  Soc.  A,  vol.  97.  ])p.  210  2.")9,  1920;  IJeport  of  Lubricants  and 
Lubrication  Li(iuiry  ('i»mmitt(M\  Department  of  Scientific  iV*  Industrird  Research, 
I^ondon,  pp.  S0-!i0,  1920.)  This  important  investigation  corroborated  and 
greatly  extended  the  ])re\inus  work,  showing  that  at  40  deg.  cent,  the 
pressure  eflect  on  lixiMl  oils  taken  as  a  class  is  less  than  on  mineral  oils.  Third, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  })rcscnt  rei)ort,  the  factor  (jf  temi)erature  variation  has 
been  introduced,  at  the  same  tina^  incrcasinti;  the  pressure  range  to  21  times  that 
of  the  Hriti^li  tcsN  referred  to  abo\(\ 

^  Jour.  Wash.  Ac(i>L  Sd.,  \-ol.  (i,  pp.  ")2.>-.");>0,  1910;  Mechanical  Enyinccrihg, 
vol.  41,  June,  1919,  p.  XW. 
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ball  principle  developed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Flowers  of  the  Sub-Committee. 
It  is  expected  that  a  more  complete  account  of  the  work  can  be 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

Albert  Kingsbury,  Chairman 
Alan  E.  Flowers 
Mayo  D.  Hersey 

SvihCommiUee  on  Lubrication. 


No.  1834 

REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  BEARING 

METALS 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

TN  the  January  number  of  Mechanical  Engineering  our  Com- 
mittee made  a  brief  report  giving  concisely  the  reason  for  aban- 
doning our  original  plan  of  first  publishing  a  complete  compendium 
of  the  technical  literature  on  bearing  metals.  At  the  time,  we  also 
pointed  out  what  we  considered  the  most  promising  outlook  for 
future  study  and  investigation. 

2  It  is  our  conviction  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  time  is 
being  wasted  in  testing  bearing  alloys,  in  determining  characteris- 
tics that  are  of  no  consequence  and  are  utterly  meaningless.  The 
only  mechanical  or  physical  test  of  a  bearing  alloy,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, that  can  serve  any  useful  purpose,  is  that  of  determining 
whether  the  given  alloy  has  a  sufficiently  high  factor  of  safety  against 
possible  distortion  or  rupture  under  specified  service  conditions  at 
service  temperature.  All  other  characteristics  are  of  a  microscopic 
nature,  depending  entirely  upon  the  properties  of  the  individual 
crystals  of  the  alloy,  upon  their  orientation,  relative  hardness,  fusing 
temperature,  quantitative  proportions  and  the  like. 

3  Our  studies  have  convinced  us  that  any  work  on  our  subject 
without  the  application  of  modern  metallography  is  an  absolute 
waste  of  time;  we  also  feel  that  studying  the  hardness  of  the  indi- 
vidual microscopic  crystals  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  supple- 
menting the  application  of  metallography  to  our  subject. 

4  The  instrument  shown  in  our  last  report  has  been  perfected 
to  a  much  higher  degree  and  three  of  them  have  been  substantially 
completed,  one  for  each  member  of  our  Committee.  This  instru- 
ment determines  the  characteristic  of  a  crystal  which  is  the  com- 
bination of  three  of  the  five  fundamental  conceptions  of  hardness:  ^ 

*  General  Metallurgy  —  Hofman. 
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defined  as:  An  alloy  (hat  is  capable  of  retaining  a  lubricant  on  a 
bearing  surface, 

10  In  the  operation  of  a  bearing  under  normal  conditions,  when 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  film  of  lubricant  exists  it  matters  little 
what  metals  are  used  while  the  film  is  sustaining  the  entire  load. 
In  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  journal,  however,  or  at  all  such 
other  times  when  the  film  is  interrupted  and  metaUic  contact  exists, 
it  then  becomes  very  important  that  the  properties  of  a  bearing 
metal  should  be  present. 

11  A  matter  of  importance,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered heretofore,  is  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  bearing  crystals. 
From  observations  made  it  is  evident  that  under  severe  conditions 
where  relatively  low-fusing  bearing  crystals  exist  in  a  high-fusing 
alloy  these  bearing  crystals  actually  fuse  on  their  surfaces  during  the 
process  of  the  "running  in"  of  the  bearing.  The  delta  tin-copper 
crystal  (SnCu4)  may  be  cited  as  a  particular  example,  and  in  some 
severe  conditions  corresponding  to  automotive  worm-drive  service 
the  alpha  copper-phosphorus  crystal  (CusP)  seems  to  fimction  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  conditions  ever  obtain 
in  any  of  the  babbitts,  since  their  bearing  crystals  are  the  highest- 
fusing  compounds  of  these  alloys. 

12  The  study  of  bearing  metals  is  very  incomplete  imless  these 
alloys  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  other  corresponding 
bearing  member.  The  extreme  variety  of  modem  steels  makes  this 
necessary,  since  a  bearing  alloy  suited  for  a  soft  low-carbon  machine- 
steel  journal  would  not  be  an  economic  selection  for  a  high-carbon 
nickel-chrome  heat-treated  journal,  and  a  most  economic  selection 
for  the  latter  would  prove  destructive  to  the  former. 

13  It  seems  exceedingly  improbable  that  laboratory  accelerated 
service  tests  can  ever  give  general  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  di£Biculty 
of  reproducing  in  a  few  hours'  time  the  equivalent  of  many  years 
of  service  conditions.  It  is  our  conviction  that  much  more  can  be 
learned  from  the  study  of  faUures,  and  also  in  studying  old  bearings 
together  with  their  journals,  which  have  given  eminently  satis- 
factory service  for  an  exceptionally  long  period. 

C.  H.  BiBBBAUM,  Chairman 
J.  A.  Capp 

H.   DiEDEBICHS 

Svb-CommiUee  on  Bearing  Metals 


Lester  Gray  French 


No.   1836 

NECROLOGY 


LESTER    GRAY    FRENCH 

LciJter  Gray  French,  editor  and  manager  of  Mechaxtcal  Exgineering, 
and  for  thirteen  years  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  hitterly  assist- 
ant secretary,  died  on  April  18  at  the  French  Hospital,  New  York  City,  from 
septic  poisoning  following  an  operation. 

Mr.  French  was  born  in  Keene,  N.  IL,  in  April  1809.  He  received  his 
technical  education  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1S91  with  the  degree  of  S.B,  He  served  the  year  1891-92 
with  the  Cranston  Printing  Press  Company'  as  draftsman,  and  then  became 
connected  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa  ,  as 
instructor  in  mechanical  engineering.  Leaving  this  institution  in  189.5  he  went 
to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Builders  Iron 
Foundry  as  assistant  to  the  superintendent.  In  1897  he  became  editor  in  chief 
of  Machinery,  continuing  in  this  position  until  1900,  when  he  resigned  to  take  up 
the  publication  of  technical  books,  among  them  being  one  of  the  earliest  American 
treatises  on  the  steam  turbine,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  In  1908  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  Society,  serving  faithfully  and  ably  to  the  last 
in  that  capacity. 

Particulars  regarding  his  activities  at  Scranton  and  on  Machificry  are  given 
in  the  tributes  printed  below-  from  his  associates.  Professor  Goodenough  and 
Messrs.  O'Neill,  Rogers  and  Flanders. 

Mr.  French  was  elected  a  junior  of  the  Society  in  1899  and  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1912.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  City, 
and  of  the  University  Club  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  French  were  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  and  by  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  at  their  April 
meetings,  as  follows: 

Risohed:  That  the  Council  of  The  Amcuican  Society  of  Mechanical  Enoineers  hereby 
exprestes  its  docij  regret  and  ;sorr(;\v  at  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr.  Lester  Cray  French,  esteemed 
Member  of  the  ."Society  since  IS'jy  and  for  the  past  fourteen  years  Editor  of  Us  .Journal  and  other 
publications,  acting  also  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

With  rare  ability,  jrood  jutlKnient  and  devotion,  Mr.  French  has  contributed  in  an  im- 
portant way  to  the  growth  and  developnaMit  of  the  !SoiMet>  .  Not  only  our  own  Members,  but  tlie 
KngineerinK  Profession,  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Boiler  Code  Cnmmiitee  learns  with  j^reat  re;;ret  that  Lester  (J.  French,  the  assistant 
secretary  and  <'dilor  of  the  Society's  publications,  has  pas.'-etl  .auay  alter  protracted  illness. 

The  i)ublication3  have  been  brouuht  to  a  fiiuh  ^^tandard  uruli'r  his  direction,  enhancing  the 
work  and  prestis^e  of  the  S(M;«'ty.  Too  much  credit  canimt  be  ;/i\en  .Mr.  French  for  this  major 
activity  of  tiie  Society,  notw  ith.-^tandiriK  that  it  is  undir.^tood  that  all  work  of  tlie  Society  is  di- 
rected by  Comnnttees      Mr.  1  rencii,  liy  a  rare-  (Combination  of  enterprise,  vision,  tact  and  devo- 

1J7U 
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tion  has  been  personally  responsible  for  much  of  the  Society's  progress.  Mr.  French  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  all  standardisation  movements,  particularly  the  Boiler  Code  movement, 
and  his  loyal  codperation  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved:  That  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  acknowledge  and  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  life  work  of  Lester  Q.  French,  and  be  it  further 

Beeolted:  That  a  oi^y  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  and  also  the  Secretary  of 
OUT  Society. 

The  following  letters  of  appreciation  of  the  professional  work  of  Mr.  French 
and  of  his  sterling  personal  quaUties  have  been  received  from  members  and  other 
friends  well  fitted  by  long  acquaintance  to  bring  them  into  review: 

LETTERS  OF  APPRECIATION 

When  it  was  perceived  by  some  of  us  that  the  Society  ought  to  devdop  its  Journal  into 
something  like  its  present  state  and  the  problem  of  a  suitable  man  to  conduct  its  editorial  work 
arose,  I  happened  to  discuss  with  Mr.  French  some  features  of  our  problem,  not  thinking  he  would 
be  available,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  plans  for  the  future  that  I  supposed  would  be  more  attractive 
to  him.  To  my  surprise,  he  was  interested,  and  to  my  gratification  he  declared  that  to  give  up  hie 
plans  and  undertake  the  work  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him. 

Neither  of  us,  as  I  remember,  mentioned  the  subject  of  compensation  —  his  interest  in 
the  matter  was  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service  which  he  saw  the  prospect  of  rradering 
to  the  profession  in  helping  to  develop  such  a  journal  of  engineering  as  we  had  in  mind  and  which 
he  agreed  ought  to  be  published  and  could  be  best  published  by  a  great  engineering  society. 

Though  the  Society  had  not  at  the  time  achieved  greatness,  measured  by  our  present 
standards,  he  saw  that  it  could  achieve  it,  and  his  greatest  wish  and  ambition  were  to  help  in  that 
work. 

Bringing  to  the  service  the  experience  and  knowledge  based  upon  successful  and  high-daos 
technical  editorial  work,  he,  with  rare  abUity,  tactfulness  and  complete  absorption  and  devotion, 
has  built  for  himself  a  monument  that  will  endure  so  long  as  there  are  engineers  having  an  appre- 
ciative understanding  of  what  such  work  as  he  did  really  means. 

By  nature,  retiring  and  unobtrusive  —  conservative,  yet  not  afraid  of  new  ideas,  n<v  of 
departures  from  the  beaten  path  when  they  seemed  justified,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task 
he  undertook  to  perform;  his  one  failing  being  that  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  driving  him- 
self  beyond  his  strength. 

He  had  €he  faculty  of  attaching  to  himself  and  holding  other  capable  and  devoted  workera 
and  has  left  behind  him  an  organisation  that  can  continue  the  work  and  develop  it  to  the  fulleet 
degree;  but  a  very  large  share  of  whatever  success  Ths  Joubnal  may  hereafter  attain  will  be 
due  to  the  splendid  foundation  he  did  so  much  to  construct. 

As  his  personal  friend,  acquainted  with  him  since  the  time  when  he  was  a  student  at  '*Tech.'* 
and  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  in  dose  touch  with  his  work,  I  find  my  pen  inadequate  to  fuUy 
express  my  admiration  and  regard  for  him,  and  I  feel  sure  that  so  long  as  the  Society  can  attach 
to  itself  such  men  as  Mr.  French  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  power  and  influence. 

Fbxd  J.  Mn.itTim 

The  life  work  of  Mr.  French  was  such  that  every  one  is  anxious  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
wonderful  foundation  he  laid  for  the  publications  of  the  Society,  especially  MaoBAinoAL  Eiiaiir- 

■BBINO. 

His  special  qualifications  as  an  editor  included  the  highest  ideab,  vision  and  executive 
ability,  and  his  permanent  contribution  to  the  Society  was  the  realisation  of  an  ambition  for  the 
Society's  publications  in  codperation  with  the  Publication  Committee,  and  the  building  of  an 
organisation  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  French's  inspiration  thus  lives  on  to  guide  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  all  will  take 
great  satisfaction  in  trying  to  make  the  publications  of  the  Society  attain  Mr.  French's  ambition. 

Calvin  W.  Ricb 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Mr.  Lester  Gray  French  for  many  years.  His  clear 
perception  of  engineering  problems,  his  art  as  a  writer,  and  his  abiUty  as  an  editor  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  engineering  editors.  While  it  was  the  professional  side  that  brought  us  together, 
it  is  the  fine  personal  qualities  that  stand  out  oonsiucuously  now  as  I  think  of  the  many  pleasurable 
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occasions  when  we  were  brought  tOKether,  either  by  painstaking  suggestions  for  a  revision  of 
some  of  my  contributions  or  in  the  general  conferences  connected  with  our  society  conventions. 
It  was  always  a  genuine  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  meet  him.  James  Hartness 

French  gave  what  was  best  in  him  to  our  Society,  which  he  served  long  and  well.  He  was 
straightforward  and  upright  and  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  all  of  his  associates  as  a  true  and  sincere  friend.  D.  S.  Jacobus 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Lester  G.  French  to  The  American  Society  or  Mechanical 
Engineers  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  close  enough  to  know  of  his 
work.  His  first  thought  was  always  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  He  was  most  diligent,  intelligent, 
and  conscientious.  The  results  of  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  publications  of  the  Society  in  volume 
and  quality  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  Charles  T.  Main 

As  an  ideal  companion,  a  staunch  friend,  a  true  engineer  and  a  remarkable  editor,  Lester 
Gray  French  will  remain  long  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  his  friends  and  associates  in  bis  future- 
building  work  for  the  Society.  George  A.  Orrok 

In  the  passing  of  Lester  G.  French  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  servants  and  many  of  us  have  lost  a  good  friend  and 
a  pleasant  companion.  To  those  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Society  at 
its  headquarters  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  performed  by  Mr. 
French,  but  to  those  whose  geographical  situations  make  this  contact  difficult  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  them  of  the  extent  to  which  a  society  of  this  kind  is  indebted  to  faithful  workers,  such  as 
Mr.  French,  for  the  growth  and  prestige  of  the  organization.  Presidents,  vice-presidents,  and 
managers  come  and  go,  they  establish  policies  and  change  methods  of  procedure.  But  no  organ- 
ization of  this  kind  can  grow  and  prosper  that  cannot  command  the  services  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
French,  who  by  faithful  and  painstaking  labor  bring  the  policies  of  the  management  into  full 
effectiveness. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  during  the  several  years  I  have  served  upon  the  Meetings  and 
Program  Committee  to  work  very  closely  with  Mr.  French  and  I  came  to  like  and  admire  him 
greatly.  His  patience,  enthusiasm  and  good  judgment  in  the  difficult  task  of  procuring  and 
selecting  good  j)apers  for  the  Society  did  much  to  make  service  upon  this  Committee  a  real  pleas- 
ure, and  all  who  have  had  the  experience  of  serving  in  any  way  in  connection  witfi  the  publications 
of  the  Society  will  join  me  in  recording  my  profound  regret  tliat  his  usefulness  and  sunny  influence 
have  been  brought  to  an  untiniL-ly  end.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  high  standards 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  the  success  that  has  attended  these  publications  financially 
are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  energy  and  good  judgment. 

The  Society  has  lost  a  faithful  servant,  the  world  ha.s  lost  a  fine  high-minded  citizen,  and 
many  of  us  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  friend,  wiioae  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Dexter  S.  Kimball 

During  the  summer  of  1S03  Mr.  French  wa.s  one  of  a  group  of  four  young  coll<  ge  graduates 
occupying  a  room  in  the  Coal  Excliange  BuiKling,  Scrauton,  Pa.  Tfiese  men  were  engaged  in 
writing  the  original  instruction  jiapcrs  for  the  Correspondence  Sciiool  of  Mechanics,  as  it  was  then 
termed.  Mr.  French  wrote  several  of  the  papers,  his  spccuil  contribution  being  the  Applied  Me- 
chanics. Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  transferred  to  another  office  and  put  in  charge 
of    the   clerical    force    tliat    examined   students'    work. 

The  papers  written  by  Mr.  French  were  certainly  among  the  best  that  have  been  pub- 
lished by  tlie  International  Corrorti>ondeuce  Schools.  Tla-y  sliowed  on  the  part  of  the  author 
excellent  grasp  of  the  sultject-niHttor,  fine  jii»lgriient  in  the  scleciion  and  arrangement  of  topics, 
and  power  of  clear  expo.^ition.  TliLsj  early  exp«ruiice  in  a  ratlicr  unique  field  of  technical  writing 
was  undoubtedly  a  gootl  preparation  for  Mr.  I'rencli's  bub>c<iuent  work  as  an  editor. 

The  high  character  of  Mr.  French's  work  gained  hirn  the  respect  of  ins  associates;  his  ex- 
cellent social  qualities  gained  tlicir  warm  and  lavSting  friendtship.  In  his  relations  with  his  asso- 
ciates Mr.  French  was  unifurinly  courtcou.-5  atui  considcrale;  lie  was  ever  ready  with  suggestions 
or  offers  of  assistance.  Uutside  of  the  olFioe  he  was  the  ideal  coiupaniou  for  an  excursion  to  the 
hills  or  a  social  evening. 

The  short  summer  passed  too  quickly.  I'he  group  was  broken  up  never  to  be  reunited. 
But  in  the  minds  of  each  the  rneniory  of  tlie  association  with  Mr.  French  will  ever  remain. 

G.  A.  GOODENOUGH 
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Lester  G.  French  was  editor  of  Machinery  from  1897  to  1906,  a  nine-year  period  durinc 
which  the  machine-tool  industry  of  this  country  was  laying  the  solid  foundations  for  Uie  rapid 
development  that  was  to  follow.  By  education,  extended  study  and  practical  shop  experience, 
Mr.  French  was  well  equipped  for  the  editorship  of  a  technical  journal  in  the  metal-working 
field  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  that  capacity.  He  had  a  natural  talent  for  explaining 
mechanical  principles  and  describing  shop  practice,  especially  for  the  practical  man  at  work  in 
the  industries,  who  wants  his  information  and  data  direct  and  hasn't  the  time,  even  if  he  has  the 
taste,  for  fine  writing.  Mr.  French  knew  his  subjects  and  wrote  with  deamess  and  accuracy 
—  valuable  attributes  in  a  writer  whose  work  is  essentially  educational.  A  man  of  sound  char- 
acter, an  associate  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with.  M.  J.  0*Nkzu. 

My  acquaintance  and  association  with  Lester  Gray  French  began  in  1899  on  joining  the 
editorial  staff  of  Machinery,  At  that  time  the  trade  and  technical  journals  presented  a  variety 
of  industrial  and  engineering  topics  before  their  readers;  hardly  one  specialised  as  do  so  many 
now.  We  were  then  passing  through  an  era  of  change  in  the  industrial  world  when  the  impMtance 
of  the  machine  shop  was  just  beginning  to  be  recognised  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  present  great 
machine-tool  industry  was  in  the  early  stages.  Although  personally  more  interested  in  power 
engineering,  Mr.  French  recognised  the  desirability  of  specialising  on  machine-shop  practice, 
machine-tool  design  and  development,  and  initiated  a  policy  that  has  been  successfully  followed 
by  those  who  came  after  him  in  the  management  of  Machinery. 

Mr.  French  was  a  man  who  endeared  himself  to  his  associates.  Modest,  unassuming  and 
possessed  of  unusual  ability,  he  rarely  asserted  his  opinions  in  contradiction  of  others,  but  by  the 
force  of  example  and  ability  won  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  worked.  It  was  with  sincere 
regret  that  our  business  association  was  dissolved  when  I  took  on  the  burden  of  editorial  man- 
agement of  Machinery  in  1906. 

The  development  of  Thb  Amxrican  Socibtt  of  Mechanical  Enoinbbbs  Joubxai<  under 
his  expert  management  was  in  large  measure  due  to  editorial  foresight  and  wisdom.  The  Jouuf  al, 
in  my  opinion,  stands  preeminent  among  engineering  publications.  Variety  of  engineering  inter- 
ests today  makes  it  difficult  to  edit  a  publication  that  will  carry  universal  appeal  to  engineers  of 
so  many  affiliations  as  represented  in  Thb  Amsrican  Socibtv  of  Mechanical  Enoinbbbs  mem- 
bership, but  Lester  Gray  French  succeeded  to  a  most  notable  degree.  It  is  with  profound  sor- 
row that  I  write  this  brief  tribute  to  his  personal  qualities  and  editorial  ability. 

Fbbo  E.  RoaKBS 

Lester  French  was  a  friend  to  me  for  seventeen  years.  First  as  my  chief  on  the  ediUnial 
sta£F  of  Machinery^  later  as  a  roommate  in  a  house  in  the  west  80's,  and  finally  in  the  close  cooper- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Society  our  lines  have  been  in  contact  throughout  that  period. 

His  was  a  big  heart  and  a  high  courage  in  a  small  body.  Untiring  energy  and  absolute 
honesty  of  workmanship  were  his  also.  He  lived  and  spent  himself  for  the  Society.  Its  position 
in  the  professional  world  today  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  faithful  and  intelligent  adminie- 
tration  of  the  charge  laid  upon  bim. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  words  what  was  the  real  beauty  of  his  character;  but 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  love  best  to  remember  the  health  and  purity  of  his  aenti- 
ments.  It  is  not  that  he  was  sentimental;  but  for  children,  for  home,  for  family,  for  friends,  for 
coimtry  scenes,  for  all  relations  and  situations  that  reach  to  the  roots  of  our  common  human 
nature,  he  kept  an  open  channel  to  his  heart.  To  have  really  known  him  is  to  have  enriched 
one's  life  to  its  end.  Ralph  E.  Flandbrs 

Lester  French  and  I  were  classmates  in  college,  taking  the  same  course  and  becoming 
members  of  the  same  college  fraternity.  Later  we  were  near  neighbors  and  for  some  time  lived 
together.  This  close  personal  relationship  gave  an  opportunity  for  knowing  the  true  man  hidden 
away  imder  his  New  England  reserve  and  extreme  modesty. 

Capable  and  efficient,  a  quick  and  a  hard  worker  in  spite  of  ill  health  for  years,  he  accom- 
plished much  in  his  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  was  always  interested  in  those  things  that 
make  for  the  general  good  of  the  community.  A  man  of  high  ideals,  fond  of  music,  art  and  lit- 
erature, gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  always  optimistic,  he  was  the  most  interesting  of 
companions  and  the  truest  and  most  loyal  of  friends.  A  more  thoughtful  and  unselfish  man  in 
his  home  relations  could  not  be  found.  It  was  his  delight  to  anticipate  every  desire  of  those  dear 
to  him  and  to  make  the  home  circle  one  of  constant  happiness. 

Proud  we  are  of  his  life  and  his  courageous  end;  happy,  too,  in  the  memory  of  all  the  joy 
he  has  brought  into  our  lives  and  of  the  example  he  has  given  us  of  a  life  well  lived. 

Chablm  W.  Auuuf 
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No  activity  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  so  directly  reaches 
the  great  body  of  its  membership  as  does  its  publishing  business. 

Few  of  the  Society's  membership  know  to  what  a  large  extent  the  eflScient  conduct  of  its 
publications  has  been  due  to  the  faithful  and  efhcient  service  which  Mr.  French,  as  the  Society's 
editor,  has  so  lon«  rendered.  Under  his  leadership  the  Society's  monthly  journal  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  barren  reprint  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  to  a  great,  influential  technical 
journal. 

Air.  French's  task  has  been  no  easy  one.  The  editor  of  a  publication  carried  on  by  a  society 
has  to  serve  many  masters,  and  the  masters  change  year  by  year.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  maintain  a  continuity  of  policy  and  of  development  —  and  these  are  necessary  to  success  — 
calls  for  rare   patiiiiro,   tact  and   wisdom. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  this  quiet,  modest  man  whose  use  of  his  talents  in  the  service  of  his 
profession  has  boon  a  large  factor  in  its  upbuilding,  and  whose  fine  personality  won  for  him  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  Charles  Whitinq  Baker 

I  knew  Mr,  Frcruh  from  the  time  he  first  entered  the  editorial  service  of  Machinery.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  been  in  close  contaet  witli  him  in  editorial  work  upon  which  I  was  en- 
gaged. The  most  irtipre^sive  fact  about  Mr.  French  to  me  was  his  invariable  honesty  —  honesty 
to  hi^i^elf,  to  liis  i(l<als,  and  honesty  in  his  work.  This  loss  is  a  personal  one  to  me  which  I  feel 
keenly.  The  loss  to  the  mechanical  engineering  profession  is  greater  than  anyone  knows,  even 
those  who  were  closest  to  him 

The  publication  Mkchamcal  Encixeerinq  is  L.  G.  French's  monument,  a  living  monu- 
ment, and  a  wonderful  one.  I  regard  the  success  of  this  publication  as  being  due  to  him  more 
than   to  any   other   imiividual. 

1  hof)e  the  members  of  the  Socii'ty  will  think  of  him  with  pride  whenever  they  see  this 
journal.  G.  M.  Basford 

The  life  of  Lester  (J.  French  was  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  an  engineer  does  not  con- 
cern hini.self  with  the  human  element.  Accessible,  cordial,  tiever  too  busy  to  give  his  attention 
to  any  demand  for  cooperation  or  help,  his  personality  was  an  imi)ortant  factor  in  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  of  the  Engineers'  Building.  Forgetting  himself,  he  went  through  the  many  months 
of  ill  health  with  the  sjjirit  of  Stevenson.  His  contributions  to  engineering  through  his  many 
years  of  devotion  to  the  Jouknal  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  where 
tfie  best  of  engineering  theory  and  practice  is  recorded,  insure  a  high  jilace  for  him  in  the  history 
of  engineering  acliievenient,  but  his  warm-hearted  interest  in  humanity  and  its  advancement 
mean  more  tlian  this  and  mark  liis  achievement  as  a  giver  of  haj>pinesh  minutes  to  the  world. 

Frank  B.  Gilureth 

My  own  experience  with  Mr.  French  leaves  a  very  happy  impression  in  my  mind.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  tlic  interest  (tf  the  Society  at  heart  atui  to  be  high-minded  about  it.  1 
went  into  his  oflice  many  tinjcs  and  always  cauie  away  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  helped.  It 
will  be  very  dilUciilt  to  replace  him.  Ira  N.  IIollis, 

The  Society  has  lu.>t  a  spU-ndid  servant,  tlie  enj^ineering  profession  one  of  its  outstanding 
spokesmen  and  all  of  u.s  a  loyal  friend.     We  iiave  experienced  a  very  real  lo.ss. 

Morris  L.  Cooke 

The  Society  ha»  l"^t  a  very  useful  artd  eflicient  member  who  had  its  interests  at  heart  at 
all  times  and  witli  whom  it  w;\s  a  gr<>al  pleasure  fur  liis  associates  to  work. 

Frederick  A.  Scueffler 

All  thi.s  he  was  —  niid  more-  -to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  in 
daily  association  with  liiin  in  his  A\(»ik,  and  who,  having  shared  in  his  clean 
enthusiasms  aii<l  experienced  the  tuifailing  kindliness  and  consideration  it  was 
ever  his  nature  to  be.-tow,  ^\iIl  h(»hl  him  in  alTectionate  and  enduring  memory. 


L.    E.    .M.VlJncE    ADAM 

L.    K.   Maurice   .\dam,   administrator   (;f   Inii;enio   A'aldez,   Ecuadora,   the 
largest  sugar  factory  in  l^cua<lnra,  (Hcd  on  ( Ictohcr  'J\,  lirJl.    Mr.  Adam  was  born 
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on  October  23,  1892,  in  Curepipe,  Isle  of  Mauritius.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius  and  from  Louisiana  State  University  with  the 
degree  of  B.S. 

He  served  at  one  time  as  superintendent  and  chief  chemist  of  the  Catherine 
Plantation,  Louisiana,  becoming,  in  1916,  chief  chemist  with  the  Cuba  Cane 
Sugar  Corporation,  Camaguey,  Cuba.  He  resigned  from  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  with  this  firm  to  become  administrator  in  the  largest  sugar  factory  in 
Ecuadora  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  installation  of  modem  methods  and 
machinery  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Adam  became  a  jimior  member  of  the  Society  in  1917.  He  received 
in  1916  Thb  American  Societt  Mechanical  Engineers  Student  Prize  for  bis 
paper  on  The  Adaptability  of  the  Internal-Combustion  Engine  to  Sugar  Fac- 
tories and  Estates.  He  was  also  A  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  of  several  clubs  and  fraternal  organizations. 

QUSTAF  AKBRLAND 

Gustaf  Akerlund,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Akerlund  and  Semmes  Inc., 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1913, 
died  on  December  10,  1921.  Bom  in  Sweden  in  November  1879,  Mr.  Akerlund 
received  his  education  there,  graduating  from  the  Boras  School  of  Technology 
in  1901  with  the  degree  of  M.E.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  during  summer 
vacations  with  the  Boras  Machine  Works,  and  for  a  year  after  his  graduation 
was  employed  as  a  designer  by  the  Moritz-Jhar-Machinen  Fabrik  Gera  Reusse 
in  Germany. 

In  1902  he  came  to  the  United  States.  His  first  position  here  was  in  draft- 
ing and  designing  in  the  boiler  department  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
From  there  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  the  gas-producer  department  of 
R.  D.  Wood  and  Co.  Later  he  did  special  work  in  gas-producer  testing  at  the 
U.  S.  Coal  Testing  Station  in  St.  Louis.  For  three  years  Mr.  Akerlund  was  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  department  of  testing  gas-power  plants  for  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Co.  of  East  Pittsburgh,  after  which  he  built  and  tested 
a  gas  producer  of  his  own  design.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  Akerlund  and 
Semmes,  Inc.,  he  was  chief  engineer  for  the  Standard  Gas  Power  Co.  of  Atlanta 
and  the  New  England  Gas  Producer  Co.  of  Boston. 

FRANaS  B.  ALLEN 

Francis  B.  Allen,  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  on  July  27, 1921.  Mr.  Allen  was  bom 
on  June  1,  1841,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  received  a  common  school  education 
and  in  1862  was  appointed  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Port  Royal  as  third  assistant  engineer. 

In  October  of  1863  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  second  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Port  Royal  which  joined  the  East  and  West  Gulf  Squadrons. 
In  1865  Mr.  Allen  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Master,  now  junior  Ueutenant 
and  assigned  to  the  Dictator  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron.  A  year  later  he  was 
ordered  to  New  York  for  experimental  work  on  the  expansion  of  steam.  These 
experiments  were  completed  in  1867  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  UJ3.  FlagBhip 
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De  Soto  of  the  West  Indian  Squadron.    During  the  follo^sing  winter  he  resigned 
from  the  Navy  and  entered  civil  Hfe. 

Mr.  Allen  was  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Co.  for  a  number  of  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1880.  He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  Naval  associations  and  vice-president 
of  the  Army  and  Na\y  Club  of  Connecticut.  He  was  well  known  in  insurance, 
engineering  and  veteran  circles. 

DAVID    HERBF:KT   ANDREWS 

David  Herbert  Andrews,  president  of  the  Boston  Bridge  Works,  Inc., 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  on  February  24,  1921.  Mr.  Andrews  was  born  on 
September  17,  1844,  in  Pepperell,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  in  18G9  with  the 
degree  of  B.S.  from  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  Arts,  connected  with 
Dartmouth  College.  In  1908  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  that  institution. 

For  two  years  he  taught  mechanical  drawing  in  a  night  school  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  then  becoming  connected  with  the  National  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works  at  East  Bo.^ton,  Mass.,  as  engineer.  He  was  the  designer  for  that  con- 
cern of  the  trainshed  roof  at  the  Boston  Terminal  for  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad,  the  building  of  which  caused  considerable  interest  in  engineering  circles 
at  the  time.  The  company  mot  with  financial  difficulties  in  1870  and  its  affairs 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Mr.  Andrews  bought  such  of  the  tools  and 
machinery  as  he  needed  and  established  his  own  business  in  East  C'ambridge 
under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Bridge  Works.  A  list  of  the  work  done  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  company's  existence  would  comprise  most  of  the  railroad 
and  highway  bridges  of  New  England  and  a  considerable  number  elsewhere. 
In  1901  the  company  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Andrews  as  president. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Boston  and  the 
Boston  City  Club.     He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1913. 

FRANK    D.    BAKER 

Frank  D.  Baker,  for  tuenty  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  died  in  Denver  on  April  29,  1921. 
Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  March  1858,  in  Wilmington,  111.  He  was  graduated  in 
1888  from  the  mechanical  engineering  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing his  long  service  with  the  Smelter  Co.,  Mr.  Baker  was  in  charge  of,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with,  much  of  the  metallurgical  plant  construction  in  the  state 
and  was  widely  known  and  admired  by  western  metallurgical  and  me(;hanical 
engineers.  He  was  the  inventor  of  numerous  metallurgical  devices  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  Baker  Cooler  for  cooling  calcined  materials  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Baker  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1893. 

WILLIAM    EDGAR    BAKER 

William  E.  Baker,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  E.  Baker  &  Co.,  con- 
sulting engineers,  New  York  City,  <lied  on  November  7,  1921.  Mr.  Baker  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  October  18,  l8o6.     He  was  graduated  from  La- 
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fayette  College  in  1877  with  the  degree  of  C.E.  and  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railway,  where  he  remained  until  1881  when  he  engaged 
in  reconnaissance  work  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1884  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  International  and  G.  N.  Railway. 
Five  years  later  Mr.  Baker  entered  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Ljmn,  Mass.,  there  to  acquire  in  a  practical  way  the  knowledge  of  electricity 
and  in  particular  its  application  to  the  traction  problem.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  made  division  superintendent  and  later  he  became  general  superintendent 
of  the  electric  street  railways  of  Boston,  known  as  "The  West  End." 

In  1893  he  resigned  from  this  position  to  represent  the  General  Electric  Co. 
in  Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair  as  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Intermural  Railway.  In  1894  he  became  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway,  Chicago,  and  from 
1899  to  1902  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  Railway,  New 
York.  Since  1902  Mr.  Baker  had  been  engaged  in  consulting  work,  with  offices 
in  New  York  City,  being  specially  interested  in  the  London  Underground  and 
the  electrical  eqmpment  of  the  Caliunet  and  Hecla  copper  mines. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  American  Museum  of  Nat« 
ural  History.  He  belonged  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  and  was  a  trustee 
of  Lafayette  College.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1902. 

RAYMOND   S.   BALDWIN 

Raymond  S.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
died  on  September  3,  1921.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  bom  on  June  22,  1881,  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  educated  in  Newark  Academy,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1903. 
For  one  year  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  and  for  two  years  was  with  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  of  New  York  as  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  building,  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  machinery. 

In  1906  he  became  associated  with  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.  where  he  was 
located  for  five  ye£Lrs,  the  last  four  holding  the  position  of  secretary.  In  1911 
he  took  charge  of  the  design  and  construction  department  of  J.  H.  Williams  Co. 
(drop  forgings),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  later  becoming  manager  and  then  vice-president 
and  comptroller.  Five  years  later  he  returned  to  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.  as  di- 
rector, resigning  from  the  Williams  Co.  shortly  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Baldwin  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1918. 

GEORGE  HURLBUT  BARBOUR 

George  H.  Barbour,  mechanical  and  structural  engineer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1912,  died  on  April  19, 1921.  Mr.  Barbour  was 
bom  on  March  3,  1867,  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the  Allegheny 
schools  and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  in  1887,  one  of  a 
class  of  six. 

Mr.  Barbour's  first  employment  was  with  the  Schifler  Bridge  Co.    He  was 
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next  with  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  serving  for  three  j^ears  as  resident 
engineer  for  that  concern  in  Chicago,  111.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Buena  Vista,  Va.  Desiring  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  steel  manufacture 
Mr.  Barbour  entered  the  Lowistown  Steel  Works,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  where,  by 
special  arrangement,  he  spent  one  j^ar  working  through  every  department  of 
the  mills.  For  the  next  eight  or  nine  years  he  was  associated  with  many  of  the 
best  known  steel  and  bridge  manufacturing  firms  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  — 
the  Carnegie  vStecl  Co.,  the  Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co., 
Jones  &  Laughlin  and  the  Marshall  Foundry  &  Construction  Co. 

From  1901  to  1017  Mr.  Barbour  was  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  holding  successively  the  positions  of  assistant  chief  civil 
engineer,  assistant  to  the  president  and  assistant  cliief  mechanical  engineer. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  invention,  perfection  and 
patenting  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  devices  for  rail  and  steel  manufacture 
and  concrete  structural  details. 

In  1017  Mr.  Barbour  severed  his  connection  with  the  U.S.  Steel  to  take  up 
special  work  for  the  Dravo  Construction  Co.,  then  planning  a  series  of  enormous 
coal  pits  on  Brunot's  Island.  That  work  completed,  he  was  employed  by  the 
11.  Kojipers  Co.  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  period  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Schaetfcr  Engineering  and  Equipment  Co.  which  was  later  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Fawcus  Machine  Co.  with  which  concern  he  was  associated  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

ELMKIl   A.    BE  AM  AX 

I'^linor  A.  Heaiium,  until  recently  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Beaman  &  Sinitli  Co.,  machinists,  Providence,  R.  I.,  died  on  January  4,  1921. 
Mr.  Bcaiuan  was  born  in  ^^'<)rcest(T,  Mass.,  on  September  2,  1846.  Much  of 
his  boyliood  life  was  spent  in  tlic  West  where  his  family  moved  when  he  was 
about  seven  years  old.  In  1S<'>2  he  came  East  and  enlisted  in  the  23d  Regiment, 
N.  Y.  State  National  Cuard.  This  regiment  entered  the  government  service  and 
Mr.  Beaman  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Service  in  ISC).'^  when  lie  went  to  Worcester  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade.  In 
1804  he  again  enlisted,  this  time  serving  in  the  42d  Regiment,  Massachu.setts 
Volunteer  Militia,  and  remained  in  the  Service  until  the  end  of  the  War  when 
he  returned  to  \\'orcester  nnd  finished  his  trade,  stud3'ing  evenings. 

In  1866  he  went  to  Pro\idence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Star 
Tool  Co.  of  w  liicli  lie  afterwards  l)ecame  treasurer.  Later  he  founded  the  Beaman 
&  Sniith  C(j.,  actiii.ii;  as  treasurer  and  general  manager  until  obliged  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  healtli  in  October  of  1920. 

Mr.  Beaman  was  a  o2(l  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
Providence  ChcUnbiT  of  Commerce,  past-president  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  a  member  of  Prescott  Post  No.  1,  G.A.R.  lie  became  a  member 
of  our  Society  in  1S91. 

DF^    (.KOlKiE    F.    BLESSING 

George  1  rederick  Ble->in<^,  ])rofessor  of  engineering  at  Swarthmore  College, 
passed  awny  at  his  suriinicr  Imtne  at  Bay  \iv\v,  Mich.,  June  24,  after  a  brief 
illness.     He  wa^  l)orn  in  ( "arrollton,  Ky.,  in  IS?."),  and  was  a  graduate  of   Ken- 
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tucky  University  and  also  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1908.  After  graduation,  Professor  Blessing  spent  several 
years  in  practical  work,  becoming  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  in  1S99,  where  he  stayed  till  1905,  spending  his  summers 
in  practical  work  with  various  concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1905  he  became 
connected  with  the  General  Electric  Company  at  their  Lynn  works  as  a  designer 
in  the  steam-turbine  department,  and  in  1906  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
machine  design  at  Cornell  University.  In  1908  he  accepted  the  position  at 
Swarthmore  which  he  held  at  his  death. 

Professor  Blessing  was  essentially  a  great  teacher.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant 
mind,  he  also  possessed  the  interest  in  his  fellow-beings  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful teacher.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employing  a  leave  of  absence 
from  university  work  in  making  an  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  for 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  in  Colorado,  and  in  endeavoring  to  develop  new  ideas  in  this 
work.  The  result  of  this  work  and  similar  previous  experiences  was  to  have 
been  published  in  book  form  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  large  amount  of  material 
gathered  can  be  edited  and  published  in  the  near  future,  as  such  a  volume  would 
undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  students  of  industrial  conditions.  Over- 
exertion incident  to  this  work  brought  on  a  physical  breakdown  from  which  he 
failed  to  rally,  and  his  illness  was  of  short  duration. 

Professor  Blessing  was  the  author  of  books  on  machine  drawing  and  de- 
scriptive geometry  and  of  various  contributions  to  the  technical  press.  He 
was  a  member  of  The  American  Societt  of  Mechanical  Engineebs,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  Efficiency  Society,  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  honorary  scientific  societies  of  Sigma  Xi 
and  Tau  Beta  Pi. 

In  his  death  the  Society  and  the  teaching  profession  lose  an  able  engineer^ 
a  fine  teacher,  and  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and  of  lovable  character.  His 
untimely  end  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  a  host  of  friends  and  former  students 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Few  men  possess  the  attractive  personal  qualities 
that  endeared  him  to  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

WILLIAM  J.    BRADLEY 

William  J.  Bradley,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Rail  Joint  Co.,  Troy, 
N.Y.,  died  on  July  25,  1921.  Mr.  Bradley  was  bom  in  1860  Ln  New  York  City 
and  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  afterwards  taking  a  special  course  in 
Columbia  University.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  Quintard  Iron 
Works.  He  was  at  one  time  foreman  of  the  drafting  rooms  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  then  superintendent  of  the  Troy  Steel  Co.,  the  Albany  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  and  the  Continuous  Rail  Joint  Co.,  later  becoming  associated  with  the 
Rail  Joint  Co.    Mr.  Bradley  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1905. 

CHARLES  WALKER  CADE 

Charles  W.  Cade,  factory  manager  of  the  McKinney  Manufactiu*ing  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  January  22,  1921,  at  Bellevue,  Pa.  Mr.  Cade  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  August  1,  1879.    He  received  his  early  education  in 
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the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  and  later  was  graduated  from  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  and  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School.  He  then  entered  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  in  1901. 

The  following  year  he  started  work  with  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1902  he  became  foreman  and  metallurgical 
chemist  of  the  Blake-Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works  and  from  1904  to  1910  was 
superintendent  of  the  same  company.  In  1911  Mr.  Cade  became  associated 
with  the  Crown,  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  general  superintendent, 
which  position  he  held  until  1915  when  he  resigned  to  become  factory  manager 
of  the  McKinney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  Cade  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  and  belonged  to  the  Lambskin  Club  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

MAURICE  J.   CANTER 

Maurice  J.  Canter,  production  engineer,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa., 
died  in  March  1921.  Mr.  Canter  was  born  in  Minsh,  Russia,  in  April  1892. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915,  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.S.  His  first  employment  was  with  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Ilion, 
N.Y.,  where  he  served  his  shop  apprenticeship.  In  1916  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Eddystone,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  company  as  inspector  in  charge  of  a  rifle  de- 
partment. Later  in  the  same  year  he  became  associated  with  the  Midvale  Steel 
Co.  as  production  engineer.  Mr.  Canter  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society 
in  1918. 

WILLIAM   B.    COGSWELL 

William  B.  Cogswell,  fomider  of  the  Solvay  process  and  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  vSolvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City  on  June  7,  1921.  Mr.  Cogswell  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1834.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Hamilton  Academy  and  at 
a  private  school  conducted  by  Professor  Root  of  Syracuse.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Rens.selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  ISol. 

For  three  years  after  leaving  school  Mr.  Cogswell  served  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  machine  shop  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  was  then  for  a  few  years  connected 
with  a  railroad  as  superintendent  of  machinery.  In  1859  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Broadway  Foundry,  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  following  year  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  Sweet  Brothers  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  which  later  became  the  Whit- 
man &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Co. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  rated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  the  Army 
and  later  was  retained  by  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  blast  furnaces  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  From  1874  to 
1879  he  was  in  the  mining  business.  Three  years  later  he  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  animonia  sotla.  He  went  to  Europe  to  make  a  study  of  the 
soda  industry  and  was  commissioned  by  Solvay  &  Co.,  Belgium,  to  locate  a 
plant  in  the  Ignited  States  in  1S91.  Through  his  elTorts  the  Solvay  Process  Co. 
became  famous. 

Mr.  Cogswell  was  a  member  of  over  a  hundred  scientific  societies,  social 
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organizations  and  clubs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  N.  Y.  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Colonial  Society  of  America.  He 
belonged  to  many  social  clubs  in  New  York  City  and  in  S3nracuse. 

He  became  a  member  of  The  American  Societt  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  1880  at  the  time  of  its  organization  and  served  as  one  of  the 
managers  imtil  1882. 

J.   WENDELL   COLE 

J.  Wendell  Cole,  district  manager  of,  William  Sellers  &  Co.'s  tool  and  drill - 
grinder  department  and  the  Detroit  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  died  on  January  18, 1921, 
of  angina  pectoris.  Mr.  Cole  was  bom  in  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  June  6,  1842, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  machine  trade  with  the  old  Novelty  Iron  Works,  which  was 
the  training  school  of  so  many  of  the  early  members  of  the  Society.  His  drafting 
experience  was  obtained  in  designing  steamship  machinery  while  in  charge  of 
construction  in  that  office.  He  was  also  chief  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Hoosac  Timnel.  For  two  years  Mr.  Cole  was  connected  with 
the  Fuel  Saving  Furnace  Co.,  specializing  in  steam  pumps  and  boiler  feedeiB. 
It  was  in  1885  that  Mr.  Cole  became  connected  with  the  William  Sellers  &  Co., 
and  in  1876  with  the  Detroit  Emery  Wheel  Co.  in  the  capacity  of  district  manager. 

When  as  a  young  man,  Mr.  Cole  was  agent  for  a  pump  company,  he  in- 
stalled the  first  force  piunp  in  a  fireboat  in  New  York  Harbor,  the  John  Futter. 
He  was  a  life  member  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
joining  the  organization  three  years  after  its  founding  in  1880.  He  was  the  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Student  Branch  Section  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

CHARLES  J.    CROSBY 

Charles  J.  Crosby,  president  of  the  Crosby  Machine  Works,  Jonesboro, 
Ark.,  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  July  31,  1921.  Mr.  Crosby  was  bom  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on  April  29,  1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  Middletown 
schools  and  later  took  a  course  in  the  International  Correspondence  School. 

He  worked  as  a  machinist  until  1907  when  he  became  draftsman  and 
designer  for  A.  J.  Matten,  Denver,  Col.  For  two  years  he  served  as  foreman  of 
the  Valley  Iron  Works,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  later  was  with  the  Van  Norman 
Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  same  capacity.  For  over  a  year  Mr.  Crosby 
was  connected  with  the  Jonesboro  Machine  Co.  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  resigning 
in  1917  to  establish  his  own  business  of  the  Crosby  Machine  Works. 

Mr.  Crosby  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1919.  He  belonged 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

GEORGE  MASLIN    DAVIS 

George  Maslin  Davis,  locomotive  designer,  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  died  on  May  17,  1921.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  on  June  11,  1880,  in 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
and  attended  the  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1901  with  the  degree  of  M.E. 
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Upon  graduation  he  was  employed  by  W.  E.  Martin  of  Winston-Salem 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  designing  and  drafting,  later  becoming 
supervisor.  He  was  next  connected  with  the  Salem  Iron  Works,  building  saw 
mills,  cotton  mills,  dye  and  sugar  machinery,  as  designer  and  supervisor  of  the 
drafting  department,  also  as  estimator  of  contractors.  From  1906  to  1911  he 
was  with  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  Co.  as  draftsman  and  assist- 
ant engineer,  making  the  detailed  estimate  of  cost  for  the  entire  road.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  he  became  associated  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Co.  in  the  mechanical  engineer's  office  as  draftsman,  locomotive  and  car  de- 
signer. He  held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  his  many  suc- 
cessful undertakings  was  making  the  designs  of  a  large  mallet  locomotive  for 
road  service  and  a  large  mountain  type  passenger  locomotive  both  of  which  were 
built  in  the  company's  shops  at  Roanoke. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  University  Club  of  Roanoke.  He  became 
a  member  of  our  Society  in  191<S. 


J.   J.    DE  KINDER 

J.  J.  deKinder,  lueclianical  engineer  and  attorney-at-law,  Philadclj)hia,  Pa., 
died  on  September  11,  1919.  ^Ir.  deKinder  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Holland 
from  18G2  to  1S71,  then  becoming  chief  engineer  in  the  merchant  service  of  that 
country.  Pie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  fifties  and  was 
engaged  in  l(^gal  work  from  tluit  time  on.  He  was  for  a  time  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works. 

Mr.  deKinder  was  a  life  member"  of  the  Society,  joining  the  organization 
in  ISS.").  He  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  serving  for 
a  year  as  its  president.  He  also  belonged  to  a  number  of  other  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations and  was  well  known  in  the  engineering  and  legal  professions. 


Rl  SSEl.L    W.    EATOX 

Russell  W.  Katon,  for  thirty  years  agent  of  the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Co., 
Brunswick,  Me.,  died  on  March  o,  1921.  Mr.  Iviton  was  born  in  Readfield,  Me., 
on  November  21,  IS.")."),  lie  received  his  early  education  in  private  schools,  later 
entering  Maine  State  Colk'ge  (now  the  University  of  Maine)  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  isTo  with  the  degree  of  C.K. 

His  mill-enuineering  experience  was  gained  witli  the  firms  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight,  Hyde  Park,  Ma.^s.,  and  U.  M.  Thompson  tk  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  He 
then  started  his  nianufaetnring  work  as  assistant  agent  at  the  Ponema  Mills, 
Taftville,  Conn.  In  iSSo  he  was  eniraged  by  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Co., 
Montreal,  Canada,  as  nianatj;er  and  he  was  with  this  firm  for  five  years  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  IIk^  p(>-^iti()n  of  auent  with  tlie  Cabot  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Brunswick,  Me.  JJe  \\a^  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  mill  for  the 
company,  remainin';  its  aiii-iit  for  lhirt\  years,  also  holding  for  many  years  a 
dir(M'tor>hip.     lie  relinMl  from  acti\e  ser\ice  in   i'.)2(). 

Mr.  Kalon  was  a  iiieniber  and  past-jiresident  of  the  New  iMigland  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  A.ssocial  ion,  contributing  many  papers  to  that  organization  on 
factory  proltlems.     He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1S94. 
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BENJAMIN  S.  EDDY 

Benjamin  S.  Eddy  was  bom  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  March  10,  1892. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  later  at- 
tended Purdue  University  where  he  received  his  B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  1914.  Shortly  after  being  graduated,  he  established  himself  in  business  in 
Indianapolis  under  the  firm  name  of  Benjamin  S.  Eddy  &  Co.,  heating  and 
ventilating  contractors  and  engineers. 

He  was  successfully  engaged  in  this  business  when  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  In  September 
1917,  he  entered  the  Second  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
in  December  sailed  for  France,  where  he  served  on  engineer  depot  duty  at  St. 
Nazaire  and  Marseilles.  In  July  191S,  he  attended  the  Engineers'  School  at 
Langres  and  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Technical  Board  which  managed 
the  electro-mechanical  matters  in  the  A.E.F.  After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
he  worked  in  the  appraisal  department  of  the  Peace  Commission.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  work  he  was  returned  to  St.  Nazaire  and  put  in  charge  of  a  dredg- 
ing project  at  Donges. 

In  July  1919,  he  sailed  for  home  where  he  was  honorably  discharged  the 
following  month.  It  was  at  Donges  that  he  was  gassed,  seemingly  so  slightly 
that  he  felt  no  effects  from  it  until  very  shortly  b^ore  his  death,  February  19, 
1921.  From  October  1919,  until  his  last  illness  he  was  engaged  in  truck  farm- 
ing five  miles  out  of  Sanford,  Fla. 

Mr.  Eddy  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1917. 


WILLIAM   B.   EDWARDS 

William  B.  Edwards,  mechanical  engineer  with  the  ^.O.  &  C.  Co.,  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  died  on  October  11,  1921.  Mr.  Edwards  was  bom  in  London,  England, 
on  June  19,  1851.  He  was  educated  in  th6  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
later  taking  a  special  course  in  mechanical  drawing  at  Yale  University. 

He  served  a  four  years*  apprenticeship  with  L.  E.  Osbom  &  Co.,  New 
Haven,  where  he  gained  his  general  machinery  experience.  He  then  became 
connected  with  the  Upson  Nut  Co.,  Unionville,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  years  as  head  of  the  drafting  department,  resigning  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Brady  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  remained  with 
this  company  during  its  consolidation  with  the  General  Ordnance  Co.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  became  mechanical  engineer  for  the  S.  O.  &  C.  Co.,  a  branch 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Edwards  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1911.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Derby,  Conn.,  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

L.   A.    FISCHER 

L.  A.  Fischer,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  one  of  the  most  prominent  scientists  of  Washington  and 
the  foremost  leader  of  the  movement  to  promote  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  died  on  July  25  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Major  Fischer  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  4,  1864.  His 
activities  in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures  began  early  in  life  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  old  weights  and  measures  office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
After  many  j'ears  of  active  service  in  this  office  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establisliment  of  its  successor,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  1901, 
in  which  institution  he  w^as  made  chief  of  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures 
In  addition  his  scientific  attainments  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation  as  one  of 
the  leading  American  metrologists. 

For  a  number  of  years  Major  Fischer  was  regularly  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  on  the  Assay  Commission.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he 
personally  tested  the  standards  employed  at  the  mint  against  carefully  cali- 
brated weights  which  were  especially  tested  in  his  own  laboratories  at  the  Bureau. 
In  1915  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  During  the  war  he  was  commissioned  major  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  tlie  United  States  Army  and  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
important  section  of  gage  design. 

Major  Fischer  was  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  University.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Physical 
Society,  the  Physical  Society  of  France,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  past-president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington,  secretary,  since  its  organization,  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington. 

Since  his  early  youth  he  had  been  prominently  identified  with  athletics  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  leading  oarsman  in  the  Potomac  and  An- 
alostan  Boat  Clubs  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  tennis  teams  of  the  Old 
Bachelor  Tennis  Club,  the  Dumbarton  Club  and  the  Columbia  Country  Club. 

Major  Fischer  became  a  member  of  The  Amerk^an  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  1918  and  took  most  active  interest  in  its  work,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  screw  threads  and  limit  gages.  He  was  but  recently  elected  chair- 
main  of  the  Washington  Section  of  the  Society. 

georgp:  j.  for.\x 

George  Jesse  Foran,  manager  of  the  condenser  department  of  the  Worth- 
ington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  and  the  associated  companies  of  the 
International  Steam  Pump  Company,  died  Thursday  afternoon,  May  12,  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  Foran  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1802.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1883  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  entered  the  works  of  The  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company,  with  which  firm 
he  remained  until  1880.  He  then  became  associated  with  the  George  F.  Blake 
Manufacturing  Company,  where  he  served  as  salesman  in  the  engineering  field 
for  several  years,  later  acting  also  as  consulting  engineer,  with  special  reference 
to  engineering  design  and  construction  of  water  works,  condensing  and  air- 
compressor  installations,  and  tests  and  investigations  in  New  England.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  new  Blake  Works  in  Fast  Cambridge  he  became  office 
manager  and  head  of  the  estimatini:  and  cost  d(*partment,  originating  the  co.st 
system  then  in.>>talKMl.     Later  he  returned  to  the  engineering  sales  department. 

In    1901,    after   the    International    Steam   Pump   Company   was  formed, 
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Mr.  Foran  went  to  New  York  to  accept  the  position  which  he  filled  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  During  the  war  he  served  upon  the  committees  on  condensing 
apparatus  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  War  Industries  Board  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Engineering  Service  of  the  Engineering  Coimcil,  which 
handled  all  questions  of  personnel  between  the  various  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  and  the  four  national  engineering  societies. 

Mr.  Foran  was  a  leader  in  the  development  of  high-vacuiun  apparatus 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  a  large  number 
of  important  installations  of  this  type  in  the  United  States.  He  also  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of  original  investigation  work  in  the  several  fields  of  mechanical 
engineering. 

Mr.  Foran  was  not  only  a  collector  of  works  of  art  and  a  connoisseur  of 
considerable  attainment,  but  was  also  especiaUy  well  posted  on  tennis  and  a 
valued  contributor  to  various  publications,  all  of  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
versatility  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Foran  became  a  member  of  The  Abierican  Society  op  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  1887  and  was  active  in  its  committee  work,  especially  as  chairman 
of  the  Condenser  and  Heater  Sections  of  the  Power  Test  Code  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Publication  Committee.  By  virtue  of  his  special  knowledge 
of  numismatics  he  was  appointed  on  the  new  committee  of  the  Council  on  Design 
for  The  American  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers  Medal.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Engineers'  Clubs  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  the  Mohawk  Grolf  Club,  Schenectady;  and  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 

Mr.  Foran's  wise  counsel  will  be  missed  at  the  Society's  headquarters, 
where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  was 
uniformly  great,  and  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  render  assistance  to 
the  Secretary's  office  upon  any  matter  of  inquiry.  He  was  particularly  close  to 
the  committee  activities  and  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  Section,  and  these 
especially  will  feel  the  loss  of  his  friendly  interest. 

WILLIAM  DUNDERDALE   FORBES 

William  Dunderdale  Forbes,  formerly  president  of  the  W.  D.  Forbes  Co., 
New  London,  Conn.,  died  on  February  17,  1921.  Mr.  Forbes  was  bom  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  July  10,  1852.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo  and  later  received  his  M.E.  degree  from  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  also  took  post-graduate  work  at  the  Polytechnic 
in  Dresden,  Germany. 

Mr.  Forbes  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Weiss  &  Co.,  Zurich.  He  then 
returned  to  this  country  and  became  connected  with  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works, 
New  York.  Later  he  became  engineer  of  the  H.  A.  Gouge  Ventilating  Co., 
New  York.  He  resigned  from  this  position  to  become  foreman  of  the  machine 
shop  of  John  T.  Noye  &  Sons  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  located  until  he 
became  associated  with  the  Eaton,  Cole  &  Bumham  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  superintendent.  In  1882  Mr.  Forbes  established  the  W.  D.  Forbes  Co.  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  thirty-three  years  later  moved  it  to  New  London,  Conn. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
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tects  and  Marine  Engineers,  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers  and  a  life  member  of  our  Society  since  1886. 

ARTHUR    N.    FOWLER 

Arthur  N.  Fowler,  supervisor  of  tool  and  machine  works,  Stanley  Rule  & 
Level  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  on  August  24,  1921.  Mr.  Fowler  was  born 
in  Milford,  Conn.,  on  June  27,  1867.'  He  was  educated  in  the  IMilford  grade  and 
high  schools,  and  having  served  his  apprenticeship,  became  employed  by  the 
Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co.  From  11)07  to  1914  he  was  with  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Co.,  Hartford,  as  foreman  of  their  tool  department.  At  the  close 
of  that  period  he  accepted  the  positicm  of  supervisor  of  tool  and  machine  works 
of  the  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.  also  having  charge  of  the  drafting  room.  Mr. 
Fowler  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  in  1920. 

SIR  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  FOX 

Sir  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  upon  whom  in  1900  was  conferred  honorary 
membership  in  The  American  Society  of  Mkch.\\'ICAL  Engineers,  died  on 
November  13,  1921,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Sir  Douglas  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Cholmondeley  School  at  Highgate,  studied  at  King's  College, 
Lontlon,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  apprenticed  to  his  father.  Sir  Charles 
Fox.  For  two  of  these  apprenticed  years  he  acted  as  resident  engineer  in  charge 
of  work  upon  Witney  Railway,  and  subse<iuently  was  with  the  Ramsey  Railway 
in  the  same  capacity.  In  iS<)3  he  joined  his  father's  firm  as  a  partner;  later  his 
brother,  Sir  Francis,  became  a  partner,  and  ultimately  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  Partners,  of  wliich  firm  he  was  the  head  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Sir  Douglas  Fox's  work  ('o\'ered  a  wide  field,  for  his  name  was  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  railways  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  as 
it  was  in  lOngland.  Among  his  earlier  work  was  the  construction  of  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  Railway, 
and  the  Ca})e  Town-Wynl)erg  Railway.  With  Sir  James  Bnmlees,  he  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel.  For  his  work  in  this  connection 
Her  Majesty  (^ueen  Mctoria  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  U})on  him.  He 
was  also  comiected  as  joint  consulting  engineer  with  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  0\'erliead  Railway.  This  work  is  uniciue  in  Fngland,  though  on  lines 
similar  to  the  elevated  lines  in  New  York  City.  Sir  Douglas  and  his  brother  were 
responsihk^  for  tlic  engineering  work  on  tlie  Southern  and  Metn)})olitan  divisions 
of  the  (irent  Central  Hnilway.  He  also  took  a  ])n)minent  part  in  underground- 
railway  (lev('l()]iiiient  in  ]'>ngland.  In  Africa  his  name  is  associated  with  the 
Rhodesian  Kaihvny  and  tlie  famous  l)ridi:e  over  th(»  Zambesi  River  at  Victoria 
Falls.  OtluT  uruk'rt;ikinn:s  in  South  Africa  were  the  Beira  Port  and  Railway, 
Bengucla  Railway  and  the  Trans-Zninbosi  Railway.  In  S()uth  America  he  was 
responsible  for  tlu'  construction  of  railways  in  the  Argentine  for  the  Central 
Argentine  Riiilway  Co.;  in  ('olonibia,  for  tlie  Dornda  Railway  Co.,  and  alsv)  in 
Brazil. 

He  was  an  ent hu^in^tic  achocate  of  stan<l;irdizatinn  and  was  one  of  the 
early  supporters  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
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Engineering  Standards  Committee  in  1901  on  whose  main  committee  he  served 
from  the  time  of  its  formation  till  early  in  1920. 

Sir  Douglas  Fox  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  1S66,  was  elected  to  the  coimcil  in  1884  and  served  as  its  president  in  1899- 
1900.  During  his  term  of  office  he  received  the  American  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers,  who  were  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  London  that  year.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  an  honorary  member 
not  only  of  The  American  Societt  of  Mechanical  Enqineebs  but  also  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  a  director  of  some  ten  companies, 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  Co.  and  of  the  Northfleet  Coal  and  Ballast  Co.  He  patented 
niunerous  inventions  connected  with  railway  work.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  to  the  School  of  MiUtary  Engineering,  Chatham,  his  lectures  dealing  with 
light  and  temporary  railways.  He  was  awarded  at  various  times  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  the  Manby  Premiiun,  the  Telford  Medal,  and  Telford 
Premiimi  for  contributions  to  the  proceedings.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  King's 
CoUege  (London)  in  1887.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  many  of  the  religious  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day. 

FREDERICK   FRELINGHUYSEN   GAINES 

Frederick  F.  Gaines,  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Administration  Labor 
Board  until  its  disbandment  in  1920,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  August  26,  1921.  Mr.  Gaines  was  bom  at  Hawley,  Pa.,  on  March  28,  1871. 
He  was  prepared  for  coUege  at  Wyoming  Seminary  and  entered  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1891,  receiving  his  M.E.  degree  in  1895.  He  specialized  in  locomotive 
engineering  and  during  his  summer  vacations  worked  in  the  locomotive  repair 
shops  of  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Railroad  at  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Thus  began  his  active  connection  with  railroading  which  continued  until 
his  death.  Upon  graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, being  successively  draftsman,  mechanical  engineer  and  master  mechanic. 
After  serving  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  as  master  mechanic  at  Reading, 
he  became  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  until  the  formation  of  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Administration  when  he  was  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Region  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  Labor  Board,  he  was  made  a  member  and  served  until 
that  body  was  disbanded  in  1920. 

Mr.  Gaines  was  a  member  of  the  Railway  Master  Mechanics  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  of  both  of  which  he  was  past  president. 
He  was  a  Shriner,  a  Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1901. 

ALONZO   GARTLEY 

Alonzo  Gartley,  vice-president,  manager  and  director  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Honolulu's  industrial  and 
financial  life,  died  on  April  21, 1921.    Mr.  Gartley  was  bom  on  October  14, 1869, 
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in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He  was  educated  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, being  graduated  in  1890  as  an  ensign.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  two 
years  later  and  became  associated  with  the  Cramp  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

During  the  Spanish  War  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and 
commanded  the  converted  yachts  U.S.S.  Ailecn  and  Sylph.  He  was  also  in 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Reserve  from  1897  to  1900.  After  the 
war  he  took  the  position  of  gas  engineer  with  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co., 
Philadelphia.  He  was  next  associated  with  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
as  manager,  which  position  he  held  until  1910  when  he  became  consulting  en- 
gineer for  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  later  becoming  vice-president,  manager  and  director 
of  the  firm  which  is  the  oldest  business  house  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  1908  Mr.  Gartley  was  appointed  a  mem})er  of  the  first  conservation 
commission  which  was  sent  from  Hawaii  to  Washington.  He  was  actively 
interested  in  the  public  afTairs  of  Hawaii  and  filled  a  number  of  public  positions 
very  ably.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ITniversity,  Commercial,  Country  and 
Pacific  Clubs.  He  belonged  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  American  Gas  Institute  and  the  Honolulu  Engineering  Association.  He 
became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1911. 

GEORGE   NATHAN   GIFFORD 

George  N.  GifTord,  assistant  plant  engineer,  the  American  Printing  Co., 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  died  on  May  1,  1921.  Mr.  Clifford  was  born  on  July  2o,  1887, 
in  Dartmouth,  Mass.  He  attended  the  Fall  River  schools  and  later  entered 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1910  with  the 
degree  of  B.S.  Upon  graduation  he  was  for  one  year  with  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  Claremont,  N.  II.,  as  salesman  of  quarrying  and  mining  machinory,  then 
becoming  associated  with  the  American  Printing  Co.,  as  assistant  to  the  plant 
engineer,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  GitTord  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1913  and  in  1918 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  associate  member.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
fraternal  organizations. 

EMILIO  S.  GODOY 

Emilio  S.  Godoy,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Shooter's  Island,  N.Y.,  died  on  January  12,  1921. 
Mr.  Godoy  was  born  on  October  15,  1S72,  in  Santiago,  Cuba.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Institute  of  Havana  in  1SS9  and  two  years  later  enterc<l  the  street- 
railway  field  as  manaL'er  of  the  city  system  of  Lima,  Peru. 

He  projected  the  first  elcnjtric  railway  in  Peru,  a  twenty-mile  interurban 
fine  from  Lima  to  Chorrillos  and  managed  its  construction  in  190 L  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Emprcsas  Electricas  Asociadas  of  Lima,  founded  in 
1906.  He  served  on  the  board  of  managers  until  1913  wlien  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  general  manager  of  the  Santiago  system.  While  in  Santiago  Mr. 
Godoy  was  also  manager  and  director  of  the  Coinpania  de  l>banizacion  y  En- 
sanche  de  Santiago  y  Cancy,  a  land  devch)pmL'nt  company,  responsible  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  the  most  modern  part  of  the  cit3^  He  held 
both  positions  until  the  latter  part  of  191()  when  he  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager and  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corix)ration,  Shooter's 
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Island,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  which  he  reorganized,  increasing  its  personnel  dur- 
ing the  war  to  7,000  men  and  launching  27  ships. 

Mr.  Godoy  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1919. 

WEBSTER  V.  GOULD 

Webster  V.  Gould,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1887,  died  on  December  1, 
1921.  Mr.  Gould  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  May  31,  1854,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Norwich  schools,  later  attending  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  School 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  C.  B.  Roger  and  Co.,  and  upon  its  completion  became  correspondence 
clerk  and  draftsman  and  then  superintendent  of  the  company.  In  1892  he  became 
associated  with  the  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  remaining 
as  their  representative  for  twenty  years,  retiring  in  1912.  In  1914,  upon  moving 
to  New  Haven,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
serving  in  the  purchasing  and  scheduling  departments  imtil  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Gould  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1887.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Machinery  Club  of  New  York. 

WILLIAM  E.  HAS  WELL 

William  E.  Haswell,  superintendent  of  Richards,  McCarty  and  Bulford, 
Coliunbus,  Ohio,  died  in  November  1921.  Mr.  Haswell  was  bom  in  June  1871, 
in  Circleville,  Ohio.    He  was  educated  in  Wittenberg  College. 

His  first  employment  was  on  engineering  construction  in  the  Circleville 
office  of  S.  R.  Bullock  and  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  He  was  for  a  short  period  with  the 
Holly  Manufacturing  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  then  becoming  connected  with  the 
Circleville  Water  Works  as  chief  engineer  and  assistant  superintendent.  From 
1902  to  1908  he  held  the  position  of  State  Examiner  of  Engineers  for  the  eighth 
district  of  Ohio  with  headquarters  in  Bucyrus,  resigning  to  become  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Hall  Gas  Engine  Co.  For  two  years  Mr.  Haswell  was 
chief  examiner  of  engineers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  which  position  he  held  from  1911  to  1914. 
In  1914  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  Richards,  McCarty  and 
Bulford  where  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Haswell  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1914. 

GEORGE  R.   HENDERSON 

George  R.  Henderson,  long  prominent  in  the  engineering  profession  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  since  1890,  died  on  October  19,  1921.  Mr.  Henderson 
was  bom  on  January  14,  1861,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops 
at  West  Altoona  and  then  was  associated  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Santa 
F4  Railroads,  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

Later  he  became  consulting  engineer  for  railroads  in  Brazil,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  for  several  roads  in  the  United  States.  In  1918  he  was  appointed 
Federal  Fuel  Administrative  Engineer  for  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  engineering  textbooks  and  other  technical  works. 
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Mr.  Henderson  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1890.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  one  of  its  managers,  serving  since  1912  on 
its  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  being  chairman  in  1914-15. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  this  Committee  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Committee  ''lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members;  one  who  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  act  inteUigently,  willingly,  indefatigably  and  with  a  clear 
vision  in  all  matters  referred  to  him  by  this  Committee.  .  .  .  His  wide  experience, 
broad  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  willingness  to  help  made  him  a  valued 
member,  and  his  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  Committee." 

JACK    STANLEY    HERBERT 

Jack  S.  Herbert,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  (lautier  Department  of 
Cambria  Stc(»l  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  died  on  February  24,  1021.  Mr.  Herbert 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  on  March  13,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
served  his  api)renti('eship  with  the  Central  of  Oeorgia  Railway  from  1895  to 
1898,  then  being  employed  a.s  draftsman  for  the  Consumers'  Electric  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla. 

For  one  year  he  was  with  the  William  R.  Kiddell  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  and  then  became  engineer  of  construction  for 
the  Buckhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.  In  1905  he  took  the  position  of  engineer 
of  maintenance  and  construction  for  the  Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Later  he  was  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Herbert-Evans  Co.,  in  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  safety  for  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.  and  in  1V)17  became  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Gautier  Department 
which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  HerV)ert  sc^rved  in  the  Rough  Riders  under  Colonel  Roosevelt  during 
the  Spanish-AiiKTiean  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 
holding  a  pilot's  license.  He  also  belongi'd  to  the  Circumnavigators'  Club  of 
Xew  York.     He  became  a  nuMuber  of  the  Society  in  1908, 

FREDERICK    W.    IIOLLMAX 

Frederick  W.  Ilollnian,  master  mechanic,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  died  in  January  1921.  Mr.  HoUman  was  born  in  Xew  York  City  in 
July  1803.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  i)ublic  schools  of  the  city  and  Columbia 
University  from  wliich  he  received  his  M.E.  degree  in  1905.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  became  associated  with  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
where  he  remained  until  19(M)  when  he  became  assistant  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  Xia^^ara  Falls,  X.  Y.;  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
advanced  to  the  ])ositi()n  of  works  engineer  and  master  mechanic.  In  1913 
Mr.  Iloilrnan  return(Ml  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  as  nias^ter  mechanic  and  three 
years  later  Ix/canie  associated,  in  tiie  same  cai>acily,  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  llollinan  l)ecanie  a  junior  inernl)er  of  the  Society  in  1907  and  attained 
full  membersliii)  in   191  1. 

W.    E.    HOLMES 

^\'in^le^l  E.  llolmes,  who  Itecanie  a  nieiuber  of  Tui:,  American  Society 
OF   Mi:(HA.\r(  \L   J'.\(;[mj:hs  in  191  i,  died  on  December  25  1921,  at  his  home  in 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  following  a  five  months'  illness.  Mr.  Holmes  was  bom  in 
Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  on  May  10,  1881.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  class  of  1904,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  S.  M.  Green  Co. 
since  his  graduation,  being  rated  as  one  of  the  city's  foremost  engineers  and  an 
authority  on  industrial  processes,  methods  and  equipments. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  active  in  many  Springfield  dubs  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions; he  was  vice-president  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  was  one  of  the  group  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  in  1919  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  holding  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  since  that  time.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York. 

RICHARD  HUTCHISON 

Richard  Hutchison,  district  sales  manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  Babcook 
&  Wilcox  Co.,  died  on  June  15,  1921.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  bom  on  May  26, 
1872,  in  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  Canada.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  An- 
napolis Valley,  N.  S.,  attending  for  a  short  period  Acadia  College,  and  later  the 
Rhode  Island  Technical  Drawing  School.  In  1894  he  became  associated  with 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  as  draftsman  in  their  New  York  office;  two  years 
later  he  was  made  chief  draftsman.  In  1898  he  was  transferred  to  the  Boston 
office  of  the  company  and  appointed  district  sales  manager  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Hutchison  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Boston  and  of  a  niunber  of  other  similar  organizations.  He 
also  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  became  an  associate  member  of 
the  Society  in  1900  and  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  member  in  1904. 

CHARLES  MAPLES  JARVIS 

Charles  Maples  Jarvis,  for  some  years  president  of  the  American  Hardware 
Corporation,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  for  twenty-two  years  before  that  promi- 
nently identified  with  fabricated  steel  work,  died  on  May  21, 1921,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  bom  on  April  16,  1856,  at  Deposit,  Delaware 
Coimty,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  in  1877  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Corru- 
gated Metal  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Conn.,  as  engineer  and  draftsman.  Later  he 
became  chief  engineer  and  president  of  the  company  and  on  its  absorption  by 
the  American  Bridge  Co.  became  a  director  of  the  latter  as  well  as  a  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  retired  when  the 
company  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Jarvis  became 
a  member  of  The  American  Society  op  Mechanical  Enqineebs  in  1890  and 
served  as  vice-president  from  1897  to  1899. 

GROVER  R.   JASPER 

Grover  R.  Jasper,  connected  with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Ames  &  Chisholm, 
consulting  engineers,  Havana,  Cuba,  died  on  May  10,  1921.  Mr.  Jasper  was 
bom  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  December  18, 1885,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.    His  first  work  was  with  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  as  tracer, 
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later  becoming  a  draftsman.  In  1907  he  was  engaged  by  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon 
Co.  as  tool  designer,  returning  shortly  to  the  Link  Belt  Co.  as  draftsman  in  charge 
of  their  tool-designing  department.  In  1910  Mr.  Jasper  accepted  the  position 
of  draftsman  on  work  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  1913  was 
made  assistant  chief  draftsman  of  the  mechanical  division  and  later  chief  planner 
of  the  division. 

In  1917  Mr.  Jasper  became  purchasing  inspector  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  located  until  early  in  1921 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Ames  &  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Jasper  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  in  1918. 


SAMUEL   SPRING   JORDAN 

Samuel  S.  Jordan,  naval  architect  and  engineer,  and  a  member  of  our  Society 
since  1887,  died  on  January  5,  1921.  Mr.  Jordan  was  born  in  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me.,  on  June  2G,  1862.  He  was  a  graduate  in  mechanical  engineering  of  Worcester 
Pol^'technic  Institute.  He  spent  about  a  year  in  pattern  making  with  the  Star 
Match  Co.  and  the  Portland  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  another  year  setting  up 
marine  engines  in  the  works  of  the  latter  company.  He  returned  to  the  Star 
Match  Company  where  for  two  and  a  half  years  he  designed,  built  and  ran  special 
machiaery.  During  part  of  that  time  he  had  supervision  of  the  machine  shop 
and  automatic  machinery. 

In  March  ISSG,  Mr.  Jordan  entered  the  employ  of  John  Roach  of  Philadel- 
phia in  charge  of  the  engine  work  and  drafting  in  his  shipyard.  The  following 
year  he  accepted  a  position  as  first-class  draftsman  to  work  on  designs  of  triple- 
expansion  engines  for  cruisers  4  and  5.  These  engines  were  built  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Later  Mr.  Jordan  was  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  the  shipyard  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  during  his  stay  there  the  cruisers 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  built.  He  resigned  from  this  position  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
located  until  1903  when  he  opened  oflices  as  a  consulting  engineer  and  naval 
architect.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr.  Jordan  was  managing  the  family  estate 
in  Scarboro,  Me. 

JAMES    KEITH 

James  Keith,  managing  director  of  James  Keith  tfe  Blacknian  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  England,  died  on  February  23,  1921.  Mr.  Keith  was  born  in  Arbroath, 
Scotland,  in  February,  1S49.  He  was  educated  in  the  Arbroath  schools  and 
then  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  works.  Fpon  the  completion  of 
this  training  he  visited  Canada  an<l  the  Ignited  States  to  gain  further  engineering 
experience.  In  1S<><S  he  establislifMl  his  own  business,  specializing  in  heating, 
ventilating,  gas  and  hydraulic  eni^ineering.  In  1900  his  business  was  amalga- 
mated with  that  of  the  Blackman  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  he  became  manag- 
ing director  of  the  combined  concerns,  the  successful  career  of  wliich  under 
his  direction   is  well   known. 

Mr.  Keith  was  the  pioneer  in  Scotland  in  the  engineering  trade  of  the 
fifty-one  hour  and  later  the  forty-eight  hour  working  week.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  numerous  hydraulic,  heating,  ventilating  and  other  appliances,  among  the 
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earliest  of  which  was  the  apparatus  for  the  successful  and  economical  manu- 
facture of  mineral-oil  gas. 

Mr.  Keith  was  an  associate  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Marine 
Engineers,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Mstitute  of  Industry 
of  Great  Britain.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1916. 

LUCIUS  J.    KNOWLBS 

Lucius  J.  Knowles,  president  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  died  suddenly  on  October  26,  1920,  in  London,  England. 
Mr.  Knowles  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  April  6,  1879,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Dalaell 
Preparatory  School  and  Worcester  Academy  and  then  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, leaving  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year. 

In  1903  he  became  associated  with  the  business  which  his  father  and  uncle 
had  established  in  1866,  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works.  From  1906 
to  1917  he  was  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  company  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Knowles  was  a  director 
in  several  concerns  and  was  prominent  in  the  club  life  of  Worcester  and  surround- 
ing cities.    He  became  an  associate  of  the  Society  in  1918. 

CHARLBS  G.  LBBSON 

Charles  G.  Leeson,  construction  engineer  for  the  new  Hutchinson  Lumber 
Co.  plant  at  Oroville,  Cal.,  died  on  November  25,  1921.  Mr.  Leeson  was  bom 
on  February  14,  1874,  in  Manchester,  Mich.,  where  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation. Later  he  attended  the  University  of  Michigan,  receiving  his  B.S.  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  1901. 

His  first  employment  was  as  draftsman  and  erecting  engineer  with  the 
Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  of  Chicago  where  he  was  located  until  1903  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  Bucyrus  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  draftsman;  in  1904  he  was 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  production  department  and  two  years  later  to  the 
repair  department.  In  1907  he  accepted  the  position  of  shop  superintendent 
with  the  Folsom  Development  Co.  from  which  he  resigned  in  1909  to  become  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  dredging  department  of  the  Oro  Water,  Light  and  Power 
Co.;  in  1912  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  department.  Five  years  later 
this  concern  became  the  American  Gold  Dredging  Co.  and  Mr.  Leeson  was  made 
operating  manager  in  full  charge  of  their  Shasta,  Calaveras  and  Butte  County 
gold  dredges,  which  position  he  occupied  imtil  1920  when  he  became  engineer 
and  chief  draftsman  for  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Davis,  Cal.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  construction  work  in  Oroville,  Cal. 

Mr.  Leeson  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  San  Francisco.  For  two  years  he  was 
president  of  the  OroviDe  Chamber  of  Commerce;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  Association  of  Butte  County,  Cal.;  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Pike's  Peak  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  and  was  interested  in  a  number 
of  other  civic  organizations.  He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Order,  was  a  Knight 
Templar  and  a  Shriner. 
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WILLIAM    WILSON    LIGHTHIPE 

William  W.  Lighthipc,  enRincer  for  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  and  well- 
known  as  an  elevator  expert,  died  Augast  7,  1921,  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 
Mr.  Lighthipe  was  born  in  1S75  in  Vincentown,  N.  J.  He  attended  Trinity 
School,  Xew  York,  and  then  the  School  of  Mines,  Colmnbia  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1S98  with  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer. 

Mr.  Lighthipe  was  employed  successively  by  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Construction  C'ompany  and  the  Sprague  Elevator  Company  until  1901,  when  he 
became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years,  190.'}-1905,  when  he  served  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction and  engineer  for  the  Marine  Engine  &  Machine  Co.,  he  was  connected 
with  this  firm  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  first  as  sales  engineer  and  later  as 
general  service  manager. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lighthipe  was  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  elevator 
service  in  various  chisses  of  buildings,  and  has  written  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  on  tliis  subject,  in  addition  to  his  many  lectures  on  elevators  before  noted 
engineering  and  eihicational  societies.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1907  and  belonged  also  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and 
man}'  other  social   and   fraternal   organizations. 


JACOH    BOWEX    MCKKNXAX 

Jacob  B.  McKennan,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  died  on  March  7,  1921.  Mr.  McKennan  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  31,  1871.  He  .served  a  three-year  apprentice- 
ship with  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  and  then  became  mechanical  engineer  for 
Henry  Aiken  in  Pittsl)urgh.  For  nine  months  he  was  in  charge  of  the  erection 
of  universal  plate  mill  and  ef[uipment  for  the  Central  Iron  Works,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  as  draftsman 
in  1894  and  progressed  through  various  positions,  including  night  foreman  of 
the  rail  mill  and  superintendent  of  the  blast-furnace  dei>artment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  steel  mills  in  1899.  Xine  months 
later  he  was  made  sup«'rinti'M<lrnt  and  in  1901  assistant  manager,  becoming 
manager  in  190t).  In  191.")  Mr.  McKennan  was  aj>pointed  general  manager  of 
the  whole  rompany  an<l  in  1917  took  the  abided  duties  of  the  vice-presidency. 

Mr.  McKennan  became*  a  junior  memlxn"  of  the  Society  in  1899.  He  was 
also  a  meml)er  (►!  a  nurnljer  of  clubs  in  Demc'r. 

HAJiKV    PKAKK    MACDOXALI) 

Harry  P.  Mactlonald,  vice-presi<lent  and  chief  (MminiH'r  of  Snead  &  Co., 
Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  died  on  Auiiust  2."),  1921.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  born  on 
May  19,  l^^O,  in  Loui>vi]]e,  Ky.  He  attended  hi<;h  school  in  Xewton,  Ma.ss., 
and  then  entered  the  Mas^ac)iu<et  Is  Institute  of  Tecluiology  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1901  with  the  deurcc  of  H.S.  in  civil  engineering. 

He  entered  the  enq>loy  ol  th<*  Snead  c^-  ( "o.  Iron  Works  in  1901  and  served 
consecutively  as  draftsman,  assi-tant   superinten«lent   and  superintendent,  be- 
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coming  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  in  1915.  Mr.  Macdonald  held  a  number 
of  patents  covering  the  Macdonald  roller,  ranmiing  and  pattern-drawing  molding 
machines  for  foundries,  the  electrical  heat  treating  of  steel  and  other  metals  by 
means  of  internal  resistance  and  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  vaporization  of 
gasoline  for  gas-engine  service. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating,  chairman  of  the  safety  and  sanitation  conmiittee  of 
the  National  Foundries  Association,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee 
of  the  Technology  Club  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Col- 
onial Wars.  During  the  war  he. served  on  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Train- 
ing for  War  Emergency  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  as  adviser 
to  the  Metal  Trades  Board  on  War  Labor  Policies.  Mr.  Macdonald  became  a 
member  of  our  Society  in  1914. 

GUY  L.   MEAKER 

Guy  L.  Meaker,  formerly  president  of  the  Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.,  Chicago 
m.,  died  on  August  7,  1921.  Mr.  Meaker  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1873.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  the  Meaker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  His  further 
education  was  obtained  through  his  own  efforts,  entirely,  and  he  was  a  constant 
student  along  chemical  and  mechanical  lines,  taking  a  correspondence  course 
in  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Meaker's  chief  work  was  in  connection  with  the  electro-deposition  of 
zinc,  lead,  etc.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.  and  was  for 
several  years  actively  engaged  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  in  improving 
their  galvanizing  processes.  With  them  he  developed  an  electro-galvanizing 
equipment  which  was  operated  successfully  and  he  was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  improving  and  standardizing  the  hot  galvanizing  methods  employed  with 
wire. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  his  activity  was  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  but  in  spite  of  this  he  continued  his  studies 
and  investigations,  and,  with  assistance,  developed  a  considerable  practice  in 
consultation  work  in  connection  with  galvanizing  problems. 

Mr.  Meaker  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1904. 

BARCLAY  GEORGE  MERING 

Barclay  George  Mering,  industrial  engineer  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  American  Hominy  Co.  also  of  that  city,  died  on 
February  20,  1921.  Mr.  Mering  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  July  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  attended  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute  where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1887;  ten  years  later 
he  received  his  M.S.  from  the  same  institution. 

Upon  graduation  he  spent  one  year  with  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Works, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  then  became  connected  with  the  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  as  draftsman.  He  was  with  this  company  for  five  years  when  he  resigned 
to  become  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago, 
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111.  Two  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hominy  Co.,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  his  own  office  as  consulting 
engineer  in  industrial  engineering,  designing  buildings,  power  plants  and  ma- 
chinery layouts  for  industrial  plants,  etc. 

Mr.  Mering  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Indianapolis. 
He  belonged  to  the  Indianapolis  Optimists'  and  the  Hoosier  Motor  Clubs.  He 
became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1913. 

JAMES    I.    MILLIKEX 

James  I.  Millikcn,  agont  since  1895  of  the  Everett  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
died  on  April  19,  1921,  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Mr.  Milliken  was  born  on 
March  9, 1850,  in  Saco,  Me.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  Monson  Academy,  Monson.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed 
overseer  of  the  finishing  department  of  the  Slater  Mills,  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  the 
oldest  cotton  mills  in  the  country.  His  next  position  was  that  of  overseer  of 
finishing  from  which  he  was  advanced  to  the  assistant  superintendency  at  the 
Palmer  Mills  in  Three  Rivers,  Mass.  In  1888  Mr.  Milliken  accepted  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  Everett  Mills  and  in  1895  he  was  appointed  agent, 
holding  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Milliken  was  a  practical  manufacturer  of  marked  ability  and  was 
especially  successful  in  dealing  with  the  human  element  among  his  mill  em- 
ployees. He  was  very  much  interested  in  church  work  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  gave  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  that  work.  He  belonged  to  a 
number  of  fraternal  and  social  organizations  and  clubs,  including  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers.     He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1917. 

WILLIAM    DOUGLAS   MONKS 

William  D.  Monks,  president  of  the  Hudson  Ice  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
died  on  December  28,  1921.  Mr.  Monks  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1880,  and  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  later  attending  Columbia 
University  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  1907. 
A  year  later  he  received  his  M.A.  degree. 

He  was  first  employed  by  the  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co.,  becoming  in 
1910  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  company;  in  1914  he  was  made  sales  engineer, 
which  position  he  held  until  1921  when  he  resigned  to  become  associated  with 
the  Hudson  Ice  Co. 

Mr.  Monks  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  En- 
gineers and  of  several  clubs.  He  became  a  jimior  member  of  our  Society  in 
1908. 

STANLEY    H.    MOOKE 

Stanley  H.  Mooro,  formerly  director  of  the  mechanical  arts  department, 
McKinley  Hiiz;li  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  on  January 
15,  1921.  Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  29,  1874.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  pu]>li('  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  his  technical 
training  in  Washington   University  of  that  city.     Having  obtained  shop  ex- 
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perienoe  with  the  Rankin  Fritsch  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  he  became  director  of  manual  training  in  the  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Later  he  was  associated  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  the  McKinley  High  School  of  St.  Louis  where  he  remained  until 
ill  health  forced  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  author  of  many  technical  papers  and  of  a  book  on 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Machine-Shop  Practice  which  is  widely  used  not 
only  in  the  shops  but  in  a  nimiber  of  imiversities  as  a  textbook. 

He  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1900  and  an  associate  in 
1903.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  and  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

JOHN  MULLEN 

John  Mullen,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  since 
1889,  and  former  head  of  John  Mullen  &  Son,  iron  workers,  foundrymen  and 
machinists,  died  February  22,  1921,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Mullen  was  bom 
February  27, 1838,  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  machinist  with  T.  H.  Winterstein  at  Port  Carbon,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  fifteen  years,  becoming  a  master  machinist  and  patternmaker. 

He  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Allison  &  Co.,  iron  molders 
and  machinery  manufacturers  of  Port  Carbon,  which  shortly  afterward  lost 
its  entire  plant  by  fire.  When  the  shops  were  rebuilt  Mr.  Mullen  was  appointed 
foreman  and  remained  with  the  firm  in  that  capacity  until  1870  when  he  re- 
moved to  Shamokin  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mullen  and  Huffman, 
who  leased  and  conducted  the  Shamokin  Iron  Works.  The  firm  was  later  known 
as  Mullen  and  Bittenbender,  John  Mullen  and  Co.,  and  finally  as  John  Mullen 
and  Son,  and  the  Mullen  Foimdry  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  modem 
of  its  time. 

Mr.  Mullen  was  associated  with  Thomas  Edison  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
completed  electrical  plant  in  the  United  States  and  was  treasurer  of  this  cor- 
poration, the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  until  it  was  absorbed  by  what  is  now  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Co.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  organized 
the  Shamokin  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  and  revolutionized  the  mining  and  preparation 
of  soft  coal. 

The  Shamokin  Powder  Company  was  also  organized  by  Mr.  Mullen  and  he 
was  interested  in  The  Shamokin  Steam  Heating  Co.,  the  Shamokin  Mfg.  Co., 
the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

He  served  in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  during  the 
Civil  War  and  throughout  his  life  was  especially  active  as  an  official  in  the 
work  of  the  G.A.R.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  civic  affairs,  having  a  keen 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  service.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  1886. 

KUMATARO  NAKAI 

Kimiataro  Nakai,  engineer  and  chief  of  department  of  the  Ashio  Copper 
Mines,  Furukawa  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1921. 
Mr.  Nakai  was  born  in  June  1876,  in  Matsuye,  Shimaneken,  Japan,  and  was 
graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from  the  Kioto  Imperial  University.    In 
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1901  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  University  where  he  was  located  until 
1903  when  he  became  associated  vWth  Furukawa  &  Co.  During  the  winter  of 
1909-1910  Mr.  Nakai  made  an  extended  tour  of  investigation  for  this  firm 
through  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  England  and  the  United 
States  to  study  the  mining  machinery  and  methods  of  these  countries. 
Mr.  Nakai  became  a  member  of  the  vSociety  in  1914. 

LEWIS    W.    NEWTON 

Lewis  W.  Newton,  consulting  engineer,  Enameled  Metals  Co.,  Etna,  Pa., 
died  on  January  12,  1921.  Mr.  Newton  was  born  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  on  March 
23,  1854.  lie  received  his  early  education  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Sterling 
and  in  Monson  Academy  and  later  attendeti  Tufts  C(>llege.  lie  left  Tufts  to 
enter  Amherst  where  he  spent  several  terms  when  he  left  to  become  a  partner 
in   his  father's  business  of  tanning. 

In  1S7S  he  took  up  the  machinist  trade  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  studying  at  night  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer, 
lie  served  as  foreman  and  superintendent  in  s(n'eral  machine  shops,  among  them 
the  C.  W.  C.  Co.,  the  Uolyokc  Machine  Co.,  the  Simonds  KoUing  Machine  Co. 
and  the  Fernicutc  Machine  Co.,  where  he  designed  and  installed  their  large  die 
Ijresses.  For  eight  years  he  was  connected  with  Charles  T.  Schoen  of  the  Pressed 
vSteel  Car  Co.,  as  general  su]M'rinten(lent  of  shops.  In  1893  he  became  associated 
with  the  Standanl  Horse  Nail  Co.,  designing  and  installing  the  automatic  mill- 
feeding  machines.  Ten  years  later  \\v  opcMied  (consulting  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
In  December,  1919,  he  became  consulting  (engineer  for  the  iMiameled  Metals 
Co.,  Etna,  Pa. 

Mr.  Newton  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1903. 

WILLIAM    EDWAIU)    Nl.NDE 

William  E.  Ninde,  associate  ])rofessor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the 
College  of  Applied  Scienc(%  Syracuse  L'niversity,  died  on  February  20,  1921. 
Professor  Ninde  was  born  in  UonH%  N.  Y.,  on  December  3,  18()5;  he  attended 
the  city  schools  inchi(lin«:;  the  Kome  Free  Academy.  In  1885  he  entered  the 
drafting  department  of  the  New  York  Locomotive  Works  in  Rome  where  he 
served  his  full  ai)j)rent  iceship  .-md  remained  for  some  time  afterwards.  For  two 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  American  Locomotive  i\>.,  Schenectady,  as  a 
designer,  then  taking  a  jx^ition  in  the  saiiu,'  capacity  with  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
Co.,   Auburn,   N.   V. 

After  three  years  with  the  Coiii])rfsse(l  Air  (\).  of  New  '\\)rk,  he  became, 
in  1901,  assistant  eiiiiin(MT  and  chief  draftsman  of  the  liass  I'oundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  Fort  Wa\rie,  Ind.,  rrniaiiiiim  four  yeais.  lie  then  entered  the  engineering 
department  of  the  I'arreil  Loinidrv  iV  Machine  ( 'o.,  Ansonia,  Comu,  resigning 
to  accei)t  a  po-ition  with  the  Solwiy  Process  ('o.,  Syracuse.  In  P.lOS  he  beciime 
an  instruct(jr  in  the  L.  ( '.  Smith  ( 'olle^<'  of  Ai)|)lie(l  S<-ieii<-e,  S\racnse  I'niversity, 
and  was  soon  a<l\'atir.Ml  to  the  jjo-ition  of  associati'  professor  of  niechanical 
engineering. 

Exc<^pt  for  a  two-year  course  in  the  \'.M.('.A.  ('olli'g(^,  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  was   non-en;i,inerrin^,  and  a  cour-e  in  evperimental  engineering  in  Cornell 
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University  during  the  summer  of  1808,  Professor  Ninde  was  a  self-educated  man. 
By  his  persistency  and  application  to  study  he  succeeded  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. In  1014  he  received  from  Syracuse  University  the  honorary  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi. 
For  a  nimiber  of  years  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Applied  Science.  He  was  the  author  of  Design  and  Construction  of  Heat  Engines 
published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

In  a  tribute  to  his  memory  Dean  Graham  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science, 
says: 

"  ProfetBor  Ninde  had  many  rare  qualitiee  and  the  combination  made  him  a  moet  delicfatful 
aaMoiate  and  friend.  One  of  his  moet  striking  charaoteristios  was  his  entire  self-forgetfolness. 
No  task  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  undertake,  no  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  assume.  All  who 
knew  him  felt  that  he  made  the  Golden  Rule  his  rule  of  life  —  not  in  any  ostentatious  way»  but 
perhaps  because  he  could  not  help  it.'* 

Professor  Ninde  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1890  and  was 
advanced  to  full  meifibership  in  1903.  He  was  instrumental  in  organising  and 
directing  Thb  American  Societt  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Student  Branch 
of  Syracuse  University  and  was  its  honorary  chairman.  He  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  Syracuse  Section  of  the  Society. 

GEORGE  A.   O'rOURKE 

George  A.  O'Rourke,  chief  engineer,  N.  Y.  State  Industrial  Commission, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  on  April  24,  1921.  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  on  July  7, 1870.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  Cooper 
Union  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  which  he  was  a  graduate. 
For  twenty  years  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  associated  with  the  Weil  &  Mayer  Con- 
struction Co.,  New  York  City,  where  as  general  superintendent  he  was  in 
charge  of  construction  of  many  large  buildings,  including  the  installation  of 
steam  plants. 

For  a  time  he  was  with  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  City 
and  for  three  years  following  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  was  managing 
head  of  the  Thompeon-Starrett  Co.  in  charge  of  reconstruction  work  in  that 
city.  For  five  years  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  in  the  contracting  business  for  himself 
in  New  York  City,  later  becoming  construction  superintendent  for  the  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Co. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  when  New  York  State  established  the  office  of  State  Fire 
Marshal  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  that  department  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  April  of  the  following  year  when  the  depart- 
ment was  legislated  out  of  office.  Many  of  the  duties  of  the  department,  in- 
cluding the  inspection  of  boilers  and  the  licensing  of  powder  magazines,  were 
transferred  at  that  time  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  through  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Boilers  and  Explosives.  In  June  1915,  when  the  new  bureau  began 
functioning  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  appointed  as  chief  engineer,  continuing  as  the 
head  of  that  Bureau  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  war,  the  Federal  Grovemment  asked  for  his  services  and  he  was 
given  a  leave  of  absence  for  duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
haviiig  the  rank  of  major.    In  that  capacity  he  rendered  most  valuable  service. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  became  a  nfember  of  the  Society  in  1918. 
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FRANCIS  W.   ORPIN 

Francis  W.  Orpin,  engaged  in  engineering  work  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
died  in  1921.  Mr.  Orpin  was  born  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  Jxily  10,  1891.  He  was 
educated  in  San  Francisco  schools  and  attended  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
in  that  city.  He  was  employed  on  various  engineering  construction  works  in 
California  and  Oregon,  then  becoming  third  assistant  engineer  on  the  S.S. 
Uganda  J  under  the  management  of  McLay  and  Mclntyre,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

From  1912  to  1919  Mr.  Orpin  held  the  following  positions:  engineer, 
Terminal  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  oiler  and  engineer,  Port- 
land Railroad  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  engineer  on  the  operation 
of  steam  and  turbo-electric  machinery,  Portland  Gas  and  Coke  Co.;  machinist 
on  construction  and  maintenance,  plant  of  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Portland,  Ore.;  chief  machinist  and  mate  of  the  U.S.S.  South 
Dakota,  having  charge  of  upkeep  of  main  engines;  assistant  engineer,  U.S.S. 
South  Dakota,  in  charge  of  the  boiler-room  station;  U.  S.,Navy,  commissioned 
as  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  appointed  as  chief  engineer  on 
the  U.S.S.  Helena.  In  1920  Mr.  Orpin  became  interested  in  engineering  work 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  which  work  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Orpin  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  in  1920.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers. 

WILLIAM    ROBERT    PARK 

William  Robert  Park,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  on  July  28,  1921.  Mr.  Park  was 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  August  29,  1831.  He  became  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
ten  and  at  sixteen  left  school  to  enter  a  machine  shop  at  North  Scituate,  Mass., 
where  he  served  a  three-year  apprenticeship.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Taunton  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co.  and  later  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  where 
he  remained  until  1857. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Park  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing machines.  In  1S58  he  went  to  Boston  to  the  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  with  which  he  remained  until  187G,  when  the  firm  dissolved.  From 
then  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Park  was  connected  with  the  Hancock  In- 
spirator Company,  serving  as  superintendent  and  manager  and  finally  as  con- 
sulting engineer.  He  also  founded  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Park  &  Son,  plumbers  and 
steamfitters,  of  Taunton. 

Mr.  Park's  inventions  were  so  numerous  and  valuable  that  he  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  United  States  government  for  his  achievements  in  mechanics. 
He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Societ}',  which  he  joined  in  1889. 

('K(  IL    P.    POOLE 

Cecil  P.  Poole,  city  iiieclKiniral  onu;inoer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  on  February 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Poole  was  born  in  p:iizabeth  City,  N.  C,  in  October  1865.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  soutlirrn  schools  and  then,  being  gifted  with  a 
strong  talent  for  mathematics,  determined  to  educate  himself  for  a  technical 
career. 
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He  worked  at  night  as  a  telegraph  operator  and  at  the  same  time  pursued 
his  studies  along  technical  lines.  At  the  completion  of  his  course  he  was  given  a 
position  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  within  a  year  he  became 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  electric  lighting  company  in  Lynchburg  which 
position  he  held  for  ten  years. 

During  this  period  his  articles  for  engineering  periodicals  attracted  much 
attention  with  the  result  that  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Electrical  World  in  New  York  in  1895.  In  1900  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  American  Electrician  and  in  1905  became  editor-in-chief  of  Power. 

He  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1912  to  improve  his  health  and  opened  an  office 
in  that  city  as  consulting  engineer.  Within  a  short  period  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  city  engineer  where  his  work  proved  of  very  great  value  and  his 
laboratory  a  distinct  adjunct  to  all  departments. 

Mr.  Poole  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  also  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1909. 

HENRY   C.    PROCHAZKA 

Henry  C.  Prochazka,  mechanical  engineer  with  the  Universal  Oil  Products 
Co.,  Wood  River,  HI.,  was  instantly  killed  on  December  5,  1921,  when  the  plant 
in  which  he  was  working  was  wrecked  by  an  explosion.  Mr.  Prochazka  was 
bom  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  on  August  29,  1890,  and  attended  the  schools  of  that 
city.  Later  he  was  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  class  of  1912. 

His  shop  experience  was  acquired  at  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant  at  West 
Allis,  Wis.  For  a  few  months  he  was  with  the  Wells  Power  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
resigning  to  become  assistant  engineer  at  the  heating  plant  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  During  the  war  he  was  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Division  of  the 
Army,  stationed  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  and  upon  his  discharge  became  associated 
with  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  engaged  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  Lakeside  Power  Plant.  When  this  work  was  com- 
pleted he  accepted  the  position  of  mechanical  engineer  with  the  Universal  Oil 
Products  Co.  who  were  installing  a  plant  for  the  Roxana  Mining  Co.  at  Alton, 
111.,  where  the  accident  occurred. 

Mr.  Prochazka  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  in  1921. 

JOSEPH  H.   ROACH 

Joseph  H.  Roach,  president  of  Joseph  H.  Roach  &  Co.,  now  the  Roach 
Stoker  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  on  January  11,  1921.  Mr.  Roach  was  bom 
on  January  18,  1873,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Friends  Central 
High  School  of  that  city  and  was  then  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Carey 
Manufacturing  Co.  as  sales  engineer.  In  1906  he  became  connected  in  the  same 
capacity  with  W.  K.  Mitchell  &  Co.  where  he  was  located  for  three  years  when 
he  became  district  sales  representative  and  branch  manager  for  the  Hooven, 
Owens,  Rentschler  Co. 

He  resigned  from  this  position  in  1916  to  organize  the  concern  then  known 
as  Joseph  H,  Roach  &  Co.  and  now  as  the  Roach  Stoker  Co.,  to  manufacture 
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and  sell  underfeed  standard  and  simplex  stokers  which  he  had  designed  and 
invented. 

Mr.  Roach  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufacturers*  and  En- 
gineers' Clubs,  all  of  Philadelphia.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Society 
in   1919. 

AUBREY    G.    ROBB 

Aubrey  G.  Robb,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Robb  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Canada,  died  suddenly  on  June  20,  1921,  from  blood 
poisoning.  Mr.  Robb  was  born  on  October  4,  1S70,  in  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Amherst  schools  and  attended  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  for  one  year.  In  1H91  he  entered  the  Robb  Engineering 
Works,  first  working  on  engine  design  and  later  becoming  chief  engineer  and 
superintendent  which  positions  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Robb  served  as  mayor  of  Amherst  for  the  year  1909.  He  also  served 
on  the  Town  Council  and  the  Water  Committee.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  maritime  branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1902. 

HUGO    BERNARD    ROELKER 

Hugo  B.  Roelker,  who  died  in  Port  Orange,  Fla.,  on  April  18,  1921,  was 
born  in  Osnabruck,  (Icrmany,  on  September  19,  1S43.  After  obtaining  his 
early  education  in  a  technical  school,  he  served  his  ai)prenticeship  in  a  machine 
shop  and  later  worked  in  the  employ  of  an  instrument  maker.  He  then  became 
employed  as  mechanical  draftsman  in  an  engineer's  and  architect's  oflice.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  this  country  and  after  a  year's  experience  w'ith 
the  language  and  method  of  working,  secured  a  position  as  draftsman  with  the 
DeLamater  Iron  Works,  New  York  City.  He  rose  rapidly,  becoming  chief 
draftsman,  assistant  superintendent  and,  in  1883,  superintendent. 

Mr.  Roelker  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  confidence  of  many  of  the 
leading  engineers  of  the  country  in  developing  and  supervising  the  work  which 
they  had  done  at  the  DeLamater  Iron  Works.  He  saw  several  vessels  of  the 
Monitor  type  built  there,  including  the  largest  of  them,  the  Dictator.  These  works 
also  fathered  the  screw  propeller,  which  Captain  John  Ericcson,  the  technical 
genius  of  the  firm,  brought  to  this  country.  Many  of  the  large  industries  of  the 
da}'  started  in  Mr.  Roelker's  office,  —  sugar  mills,  air  compressors,  ice  ma- 
chines, etc.  The  first  self-propelled  torpedoes,  torjK'do  boats,  destroyers  and 
submarine  boats  were  all  developed  under  Mr.  Roelker's  sujx'rvision. 

When  the  works  closed  down  on  the  death  of  Mr.  DeLamater  and  Captain 
Ericcson,  Mr.  Roelker  oi)ened  an  othee  in  Maiden  Lane,  doing  a  gen«n"al  mechan- 
ieal  and  marine-engineering  practice,  and  making  in  later  years  a  specialty  of 
the  Allen  Dense  Air  Ice  Macliine.  ])rincipally  for  the  V.  S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Roelker  belonge<l  to  the  Arion,  Liederkranz,  Columbia  Yacht  and 
Engineers'  Clubs.     He  became  a  nicinl)er  of  tlie  Society  in  18S9. 
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KENNETH  BU8HTON 

Kenneth  Rushton,  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering,  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  died  September  2,  1921,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Rushton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the  city  schools 
and  Episcopal  Academy.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  under  Hugo 
Bilgram,  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  in  April  18S1. 

Mr.  Rushton's  association  with  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  his  death;  first  as  a  draftsman,  and  later 
as  designer,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  and  finally  as  vice-president.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  many  appliances  used  in  the  construction  of  locomotives,  and 
was  closely  associated  with  S.  M.  Vaudain  in  the  development  of  the  four- 
cylinder  compound  that  bears  the  name  of  the  latter.  While  Mr.  Rushton  did 
not  travel  extensively  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  he  represented  Baldwin's 
abroad  on  some  important  missions.  In  1913  he  was  sent  to  Chile,  visiting 
various  points  of  railroad  interest  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in 
1918  went  to  France  in  connection  with  the  design  of  railway  transport  for 
artillery. 

Mr.  Rushton  became  a  member  of  Thb  Amebican  Societt  of  Mechanical 
Enqinbbbs  in  1918,  and  served  actively  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  its  Boiler 
Code  Committee  on  Boilers  and  Locomotives.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

WILLIAM  H.   SAYRE 

William  H.  Sayre,  president  of  the  American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  January  6,  1921,  from  a  severe 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Sayre  was  bom  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  in  September  1865. 
He  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  University  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  1886. 
Beginning  his  practical  experience  in  railroad  building  in  the  Northwest,  in 
which  he  became  associated  with  John  B.  McDonald,  Mr.  Sayre  later  became 
well  known  as  president  of  the  International  Contracting  Co.,  executing  many 
important  dredging  contracts  in  New  York  and  other  harbors  and  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  consulting  engineer  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  apply  electric  welding  commercially,  organis- 
ing the  Federal  and  the  Anthracite  Electric  Welding  Companies.  In  the  safety 
engineering  field  he  was  known  for  his  development  of  the  American  Abrasive 
Metals  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Sayre  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers 
and  was  instrumental  in  its  successful  reorganization.  He  became  a  member 
of  The  American  Societt  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1911  and  served 
on  its  Boiler  Code  Committee,  in  which  he  was  especially  interested. 

EDWARD  F.   SCHNUCK 

Edward  F.  Schnuck,  who,  until  his  retirement  in  1919,  was  production 
engineer  and  treasurer  of  Jabez  Bums  k  Co.,  New  York,  died  on  October  2, 
1921.  Mr.  Schnuck  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  7,  1870.  It  was 
in  1888  that  he  first  became  connected  wiUi  Bums  &,  Sons,  engineers  and  manu- 
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facturers,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  cofYee-roasting  plant 
in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  completion  of  that  work  he  came  east  on  general  millwright  work 
for  the  same  firm.  He  had  no  engineering  education  up  to  that  time  but  from 
personal  study  and  courses  in  night  school  he  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  the  work,  even  to  the  laying  out  of  complete  plants.  He  became  well  known 
to  the  large  coffee-roasting  concerns  throughout  the  country  and  in  1S97  accepted 
an  offer  from  Arbuckle  Brothers  to  take  charge  as  general  superintendent  of 
their  large  coffee  plant  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  where  he  was  located  for  ten  years. 
He  resumed  his  connection  with  Jabez  Burns  &  Sons  in  1907  when  the  firm  was 
incorporated  and  continued  as  one  of  its  directors  until  his  retirement  in  1919 
because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Schnuck  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. He  became  a  junior  member  of  our  Society  in  ISOTand  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  member  in  1901. 

GEOR(JI-:    J.    SMITH 

George  J.  Smith,  mechanical  expert  witli  the  Clalena-Signal  Oil  Co.,  New 
York  City,  died  on  September  2,  1921.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  August  5,  1SG7, 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  From  his 
boyhood  he  followed  the  pursuit  of  i)racti('al  engineering  and  in  1895  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Poughkeej)sie  City  and  Wa])pinger  Falls  Electric  Co.  where 
he  was  located  until  1902  when  he  became  engineer  in  charge  of  operation  of 
the  74th  Street  i)Ower  station  of  the  Interborough  Ka])id  Transit  Co.,  New  York 
City.  Three  years  later  he  was  pla<*ed  in  charge  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  entire  phint. 

In  1900  he  was  offered  and  accei)ted  the  position  of  mechanical  expert 
with  the  Galena-Signal  Gil  Co.  to  care  for  their  interests  in  the  Middle  West 
with  a  territor}^  extending  from  Illinois  to  Montana,  there  sui)ervising  the 
operation  of  power  houses  and  rolling  equipment  of  a  large  number  of  electric 
and  steam  railroads.  In  1917  he  was  ctdled  to  the  New  York  territory  to  super- 
vise the  lubrication  of  the  large  j)lants  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   He  was  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Smith  became  a  meml)er  of  the  Society  in  1921. 

.lOIIX    SMAKT    SMITH 

John  S.  Smith,  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  died  on  December  23, 
1921.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Perth,  England,  on  Xovember  21,  1873.  Edu- 
cated partly  at  Perth,  he  later  attended  Pvolicrt  (iordon's  College  at  Aberdeen. 
He  .served  a  six  years'  a])prenti('eship  with  Clyne  ]\Iitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  marine 
engineers  of  Aberdeen,  then  becoming  associate<l  with  Cayzer  Irvine  <fe  Co.  as 
a  sea-g(nng  engineer  wliere  he  soon  achieved  his  chief  engineer's  certiticate.  He 
then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Harbor  lumineer  of  Aberdeen  and  was  engaged  for 
three  ycurs  on  general  construction  and  maintenance  work,  which,  combined 
with  his  pre\'ious  training,  fitted  him  to  accept  a  f)o^ition  in  1903  with  S.  Pearson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  their  staff  at  Malta;  at  thai  time  they  were  constructing  the 
new  docks  and  harbor  for  tiu.'  British  Admiralty. 
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Very  shortly  after  this  Sir  Pearson  required  Mr.  Smith's  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  and  refineries  which  he  had  just 
underteiken  and  from  then  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Smith  was  associated 
with  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  During  his  career  with  the  company  he 
acted  at  one  time  as  refinery  manager  at  Minatitlan  and  again  as  general  manager 
at  Tampico;  he  bore  a  large  and  responsible  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
fleet  of  tank  steamers  known  as  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport  and  was  a  director  of 
this  steamship  company.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Whitehall  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  and  of  the  Thames  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Petroleum 
Technologists,  an  associate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
a  member  of  the  consultative  committee  on  petroleimii  technology  of  the  Sir 
John  Cass  Technical  Institute.    He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1912. 


JAMES  PRENTICE  SNEDDON 

James  Prentice  Sneddon,  general  superintendent  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  died  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  on  June 
11,  1921.  Mr.  Sneddon  was  bom  on  July  7,  18^,  in  Wishaw,  Scotland.  He 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  for  three  years  attended  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Carbondale  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Carterville,  111.  So  successful  was  his  work 
there  that  he  was  given  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  forty-mile  railroad  for 
the  company.  Convinced  that  he  possessed  engineering  ability,  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  with  the  Rankin-Fritsch 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  sent  to  Indian  Territory  as 
erecting  engineer,  and  later  to  the  Tennessee  Brewery  at  Memphis  to  install 
power-plant  and  refrigerating  equipment  built  by  his  company.  When  the 
plant  was  put  in  operation  he  was  asked  to  assiune  charge  and  for  the  next 
four  years  held  the  position  of  plant  engineer.  In  1889  he  became  master  me- 
chanic for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  at  their  works  in  Crystal  City,  Mo., 
with  charge  of  installation  of  all  equipment.  Four  years  later  the  Rankin- 
Fritsch  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  tendered  him  the  position  of  general  manager 
with  stock  interest,  which  he  accepted,  assimiiing  full  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  building  of  their  line  of  Corliss  engines  and  other  equipment  for  power 
plants. 

In  1899  he  became  superintendent  in  charge  of  manufacturing  of  the  Stirling 
Boiler  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio.  In  1906  the  company  had  enlarged  greatly  and 
the  boiler  department  of  Aultman-Taylor  Co.  was  absorbed,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Sneddon  became  general  manager,  in  charge  of  all  manufacturing,  of  the 
StirUng  Consolidated  Boiler  Co.  In  1907  a  further  consoUdation  was  made  with 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  and  Mr.  Sneddon  assumed  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  with  headquarters  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Later  his  duties  were 
broadened  to  include  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Pittsburgh  Seamless  Tube  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  with  full  charge  of  all  manufacturing 
operations  for  these  associated  companies. 

The  war  interrupted  this  service  in  1915,  at  which  time  he  was  technical 
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adviser  to  the  British  Mission  in  the  United  States.  During  the  following  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  export  department,  when 
they  were  buying  and  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Allied  forces.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  he  returned  to  his  regular  duties  and  continued  his 
\var  activities  in  manufacturing  shell  forgings,  boilers  and  tubes  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Shipping  Board  and  essential  industries. 

Mr.  Sneddon  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York,  the  Ma- 
chinery Club,  and  the  Masonic  order.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
in  1891. 

ADOLPH    SOUGE,    JK. 

Adolj)h  Sorgo,  Jr.,  for  twenty-five  years  general  western  representative 
of  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  now  known  as  the  H.S.B.W.  Cochrane 
C^orporation,  died  suddenly  on  May  5,  1921,  in  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Sorge  was 
born  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on  September  28,  1857.  He  attended  Hoboken  schools 
and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  mechan- 
ical engineer  in  1875.  For  two  years  after  graduation  he  acted  as  an  instructor 
in  Stevens.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

About  18915  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Wood-Mosaic  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y.,  and  was  largely  resi)onsil)le  for  developments  that  occurred  in  the 
manufacture  of  j^repared  wood-mosaic  and  parquetry'  flooring.  While  in  lloches- 
t(T  he  acted  as  adviser  to  (H'orge  Selden  in  framing  the  claims  of  the  famous 
automobile  j)atent  subsequently  issued  to  the  latter.  From  Rochester  ]\Ir.  Sorgo 
went  to  Chicago,  becoming  suj)erinten(lent  of  the  foundries  of  the  Fraser-Chal- 
mers  Co.,  building  mining  machinery  and  steam  engines.  In  1895  he  resigned 
to  become  general  western  r('])resentati\'e  of  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works, 
later  incorporated  as  the  H.S.B.W.  Cochrane  Corporation.  He  was  the  first 
to  see  the  advantages  of  heat  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  water  for  the  removal 
of  hardness  and  the  present  Sorge-Cochrane  hot  process  water  softener  is  a  fur- 
ther development  of  ideas  originally  patented  by  him.  He  was  often  consulted 
on  steam-j)lant  prol)lems  and  his  skill  in  rectifying  defective  steam-plant  fitting 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  West. 

Mr.  Sorge  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1880.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Technical  Club  of  Chicago  and  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers  and  secretary  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  I'.nginc^ers'  Clubs  ui  New  York  and  Chicago. 


liKXJAMIX    K.    I).    STAFFORD 

Benjaniin  10.  1).  StalTord,  \icc-])re>idcnt  and  general  numager  of  the 
Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  November  30,  1921,  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Mr.  StatTord  was  l)orn  on  February  25,  18()t),  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
lie  was  edticated  in  the  j>iil)]ic  schools  of  llopcdiile,  Mass.,  and  later  studied  in 
New  York  City. 

As  a  boy  li(^  entered  the  ofhc(»  of  Thoniii^  T).  Stf^tson,  patent  attorney  in 
New  "^'ork.  IxM'oming  i)r<)ticieiit  in  draft iiiti  work  and  in  1SS2  returned  to  Hope- 
dale  to  learn  the  machinist  and  tool-making  trade  with  the  Hopedale  Macliine 
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Co.,  now  known  as  the  Draper  Corporation.  Five  years  later  he  was  given 
supervision  of  the  entire  tool  department. 

From  1893  to  1895  Mr.  Stafford  specialized  in  shop  practice  for  a  number 
of  the  largest  machinery  concerns  in  the  country  and  later  became  associated 
with  the  B.  M.  Jones  Co.  of  Boston  as  an  expert  in  muschet  steel  and  Taylor 
staybolt  irons.  In  1900  he  became  connected  with  the  Ewald  Iron  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  covering  the  entire  United  States,  demonstrating  and  placing  its  products. 
Four  years  later  he  became  associated  with  the  Flannery  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  general  manager  of  this  firm  and  in  1917  became 
vice-president.  Mr.  Stafford  retired  from  active  business  about  two  years  ago  in 
an  effort  to  regain  his  health  and  went  to  live  on  his  farm  at  Millville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Stafford  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  past-president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Men's 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  became  a  member  of 
our  Society  in  1895. 

HAROLD   W.    STEDMAN 

Harold  W.  Stedman,  superintendent  of  sub-stations  for  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  was  accidentally  killed  on  June  10,  1921,  while  investigating 
trouble  in  a  sub-station  in  Shawnee,  Ohio.  Mr.  Stedman  was  bom  on  November 
28,  1895,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Crosby  high  school 
of  Waterbury  and  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Chase  Metal  Works,  WaterviUe,  Comi.,  as  assistant  chief  electrician. 
In  January  of  the  present  year  he  transferred  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Stedman  became 
a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1917. 


EDWARD  A.    SUVERKROP 

Edward  Albert  Suverkrop,  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  American  Machinistf  died  on  July  29,  1921  of  septicemia.  Mr. 
Suverkrop  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1864,  and  was  educated  in 
Crieff,  Scotland,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  Bonn,  Germany. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Canal  Basin  Foundry,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
from  1882  to  1887  and  as  a  marine  engineer  visited  practically  all  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  next  five  years.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  associated  succes- 
sively with  the  Cramps  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Gloucester  Manufacturing  Co., 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  and  Geometric  Lathe  Co.,  Philadelphia.  In  1894  he  started 
a  machine  shop  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  opening  a  larger  one  in  Philadelphia  in  1897. 
In  April,  1904,  he  became  associated  with  the  American  Machinist.  His  writings 
covered  a  wide  field  and  were  under  both  his  own  name  and  the  pen  name  of 
E.  A.  Dixie. 

Mr.  Suverkrop  was  much  interested  in  the  Johansson  block  and  patented 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  machinery  for  manufacturing  an  accurate  gage 
block.  He  resigned  from  the  American  Machinist  in  July  1919,  to  develop  this 
method  and  had  begun  to  place  his  product  on  the  market  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Suverkrop  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913.  He  belonged  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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MATTHEW   MARK    SWEEXEY 

Matthew  M.  Sweeney,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Fairmount 
Foundry  &  Engineering  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  died  on  September  8,  1921. 
Mr.  Sweeney  was  born  in  Woonsocket  in  January,  1879.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  city  and  attended  Brown  University  where  he  received  his  B.S. 
in  mechanical  engineering  in  190G. 

Upon  graduation  he  was  employed  by  the  Taft-Pierce  Manufacturing  Co., 
Woonsocket,  as  draftsman  and  machinist  in  their  manufacturing  department. 
From  1908  to  1910  he  was  connected  first  with  the  Bresnahan  Show  Machinery 
Co.  and  later  with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  both  in  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  tool 
designer.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  became  production  engineer  with  the 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  located  until 
1914  when  he  became  associated  with  the  Woonsocket  Machine  &  Press  Go. 
as  chief  draftsman,  resigning  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fairmount 
Foundry  &  Engineering  Co.  He  served  as  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  plant  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  Woonsocket  organizations. 
He  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1914. 

GE()R(iE    PARKER   SYMOXDS 

George  Parker  Symonds,  chief  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Alberger 
Condenser  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.,  died  on  February  2,  1921.  Mr.  Synumds  was 
born  on  March  2t),  1872,  in  Ogdensburg,  X.  Y.  He  attended  Cornell  University 
receiving  his  M.E.  degree  in  1889.  Upon  graduation  he  was  employed  as  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  World's  Columl)ian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  where  he  remained  imtil  189.3  when  he  returned  to  Cornell  and 
s})cnt  th(^  following  year  gaining  shoj)  experience.  He  then  became  connected 
with  the  Worthiugton  I'ump  Co.,  as  assistant  in  the  condenser  department. 
In  1902  when  the  Alberger  Condenser  Co.  was  incorporated,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  cliief  of  the  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  member  of  the  Cornell  Club.  He  became  a  member  of 
the   Society   in   1908. 

WILLIAM  II.    VAN  DERVOORT 

William  H.  Van  Dervoort,  prominent  war-munitions  manufacturer  and 
president  of  tlie  Hoot  and  Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Co.,  East  Moline,  111., 
died  on  Fel)ruary  2.3,  1921.  Mr.  \'an  Dervoort  was  born  on  February  28,  18(59, 
in  Y'psilanti,  Mich.  He  attended  Michigan  Agricultural  College  as  a  student  in 
the  mechanic;d  engineering  de])artinent.  Following  his  graduation  in  1889, 
he  entered  Cornell  University  for  p(jst-graduat('  work.  He  returned  to  Michigan 
as  an  iiLstructor  in  mechanical  engineering  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
1893  when  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  meehauieal  engineering  de})artment  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  189V)  Mr.  Van  Dervoort  formed  a  partuerslii[)  witli  O.  .1.  Uoot,  a  former 
classmat(%  for  the  manufactun;  of  gasohue  engines  and  locomotive  si)ecialties. 
Two  years  later  they  moved  from  Chanip.iign  to  East  ^sloline.  The  firm  pros- 
pered and  in  IVK);-;  the  Moline  Automobile  ('o.  was  also  organized  with  Mr.  Van 
Dervoort  as  its  president  and  general  manager. 
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After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  a  conunission  of  five  sent 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  to  Europe  to  study  industrial 
conditions.  This  commission  spent  ten  weeks  in  Europe,  returning  in  May  1919. 
The  trip  involved  many  actual  physical  hardships  and  Mr.  Van  Dervoort  re- 
turned showing  visibly  the  effects  of  his  experiences  and  with  his  health  severely 
impaired. 

Mr.  Van  Dervoort  was  widely  recognized  as  an  authority  on  mechanical 
engineering  and  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Shop 
Practice.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  articles  in  scientific  and  technical 
publications. 

He  served  two  years  successively  as  president  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  an  honor  unique  in  the  annals  of  that  organization.  He  also  served 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Munitions  Standards  Board  soon  after  we  entered  the  war  and  was  selected 
by  manufacturers  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Conference 
Board.    Later  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Van  Dervoort  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1914.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  other  engineering  and  scientific  associations.  He  belonged  to  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  City,  the  University  Club  of  Chicago  and  was 
a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

HARRY  R.  WARNOCK 

Harry  R.  Wamock,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  mechanical 
department  for  the  Standard  Stoker  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  died  on  January  19, 
1921.  Mr.  Wamock  was  bom  on  July  16,  1870,  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Co.  as  a  brakeman,  shortly  becoming  locomotive  fireman  and 
engineer  and  then  engine  dispatcher  at  McKees  Rocks  Shops  where  he  served 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  transferred  to  a  small  terminal 
at  Glassport,  Pa.,  as  general  foreman  from  which  position  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  with  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad  Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  he  was  made  master  mechanic  of  the  Monongahela 
Railroad  Co.  at  Brownsville,  Pa.  where  he  served  for  eight  years,  resigning  to 
become  superintendent  of  motive  power  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.  In  December  1917,  he  was  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.  at 
Chicago,  and  was  located  there  for  three  years  when  he  accepted  the  position 
of  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  mechanical  department  for  the 
Standard  Stoker  Co.  He  had  been  with  the  firm  but  two  months  when  he  was 
taken  ill. 

Mr.  Wamock  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1920.  He  belonged  to 
the  Railway  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  and  to  the  Masonic  Order. 

SAMUEL  STORROW  WEBBER 

Samuel  Storrow  Webber,  life  member  of  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  since  1880  and  manager  from  1902  to  1905,  died  on  April 
27,  1921.     Mr.  Webber  was  bora  m  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  March  31,  1854. 
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When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  drafting  department  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.  lie  was  next  associated  with  the  Blood 
Manufacturing  Works  at  Manchester,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
practical  side  of  the  business.  As  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Webber  accom- 
panied several  exi)editions  for  gold  dredging  in  California  and  South  America. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Iron  Works  for  twenty-five  years, 
retiring  in   1914. 

Mr.  Webber  became  a  member  of  the  Societv  in  ISSO.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York. 

ALFOXSO    R.    J.    WIEDMAXN 

Alfonso  11.  J.  Wiedmann  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  N.  Y.  World, 
Xew  York  City,  died  on  April  17,  1921.  Mr.  Wiedmann  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  October  2S,  1S97.  lie  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  New 
York  Prei)aratory  School  and  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1919  with  the  degree  of  M.K.  lie  became  connected  wdth  the 
Plant  Kngineering  Sc  l^cjuipment  Co.  in  thcMr  technical  department  and  subse- 
(luently  with  the  World,  where  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Wiedmann  Ijccame  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1919. 

PUESTOX    KIXG    YATES 

Preston  K.  Yates,  consulting  engineer,  New  York  City,  died  on  April  22 
1921,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Yates  was  born  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  1850 
He  attended  UensselacH"  Polyteclmic  Institute  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
iSSO,  Fur  four  years  after  graduation  he  was  employed  in  general  railroad 
construction  work.  From  1SS4  to  1SS7  he  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  an<l  for  the  m^xi  three  years  was  chief  engineer  of  a  water  and  sewer 
company  building  systems  in  the  South. 

Mr.  "^'ates  supcrintendcMl  the  construction  of  the  ir).')th  St.  Viaduct, 
the  new  McComl)s  Dam  bridge,  the  Harlem  Ship  Canid  bridge  and  the  New 
York  Central  bridge  across  Harlem,  N.  Y.  For  two  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  Washburn- \\'as]il)urn  Contracting  Co.  on  the  metropolitan  water  supply 
and  sewerage  system  of  Massachusetts.  From  1.S9S  to  1900  he  was  engaged  in 
the  contracting  business  wlien  hv  l)ecame  manager  of  the  L.  P.  <fe  J.  A.  Smith 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Oliio,  wliere  lie  was  located  until  1901,  his  duties  having  to  do 
with  tlu^  l)uil(ling  of  docks,  bn-akwaters,  piers,  t)ower  stations,  etc.  At  the  close 
of  that  perio<l  he  ))ecaiiie  lirst  assistant  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  for 
four  ycnirs  when  lie  agaifi  ent(Mvd  into  tli(>  contracting  business,  designing  and 
erecting  plants  for  the  Tonijikins  ('i)\-e  Co..  the  Texas  Traj)  Rock  Co.,  the  New 
Jersey  Tra[)  l\ock  i\)..  the  Thurber  l^arthen  Products  Co.,  etc.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Ya1e<  had  just  completed  a  plant  for  the  Highway  Conunission 
of  the  State  of  ( le(»r;i,ia. 

Mr.  "Sates  \va-  a  nienibcr  of  th(>  American  Society  of  Civil  h^ngineers,  the 
Ohio  Society,  the  Ahniini  A-sociatinn  of  IJenssclaer  and  the  Republican  Club  of 
lirooklvn.     He  became  a  niemlrT  of  our  Soi-ii'tv  in  1911. 


safi:ty  codes  for  elp:vators 

In  January  1921  the  Council  approved  a  Code  of  Safety  Stand- 
ards for  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters  and  Escalators  prepared  by  The  American  Society  of 
Alechanical  Enpjineers  with  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Elevator  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  U.S.,  Elevator  Manufacturers  Association  of  N.  Y.,  Casualty 
and  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  various  related  engineering  societies,  elevator  specialty  manu- 
facturers and  independent  engineers.  This  is  available  in  pamphlet 
form. 

POWER  TEST  CODES 

During  the  year  1921  the  Power  Test  Codes  Individual  Com- 
mittees on  General  Instructions  and  Reciprocating  Steam  En- 
gines completcnl  the  revisions  of  these  A.S.M.E.  test  codes.  They 
have  passed  through  the  many  stages  of  development  required  by 
the  Society  and  are  now  availal^le  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  Cieneral  Committee  of  125  specialists  have  been  engaged  in 
revising  the  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test  Codes  of  1915  for  the  past  three 
ye^ars.  The  two  codes  now  complete  constitute  the  first  instalment 
of  the  nineteen  cod(\s  which  are  in  course  of  preparation  1)}^  a  cor- 
responding numIxT  of  Individual  Committees. 
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